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ARTICLE    I. 


TREATMENT  OF  PAIN. 


BY   JAMES  MAUGHAN,   M.  D.,.  L.  R.  C.  P.,   M.  R.  C.  S. 


[A  paper  read  before  the  Stadents*  Society  of  the  National  Dental 

College. 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen: — The  subject  I  have 
chosen  for  discussion  is  one  that  will  commend  itself  at 
once  to  the  humanitarian  and  the  scientific  instincts  of  all 
here  to-night.  In  putting  my  thoughts  together,  I  shall 
adhere  as  nearly  as  I  can  to  the  dental  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  so  invite  your  kindly  criticism. 

The  treatment  of  pain  must  be  premised  by  a  word 
or  two  as  to  its  pathology.  What  has  bafHed  the  sorcerers 
and  philosophers  of  old  still  bafHes  the  neurologists  of  to- 
day»  and  they  are  unable  to  state  clearly  in  so  many  words, 
or  to  demonstrate  practically  to  sufferers  or  non- sufferers, 
the  true  pathology  of  pain.  That  there  is  an  invisible  and 
subtle  something  passing  along  sensory  nerves,  and  that 
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the  consciousness  must  be  in  unbroken  connection  with 
such  nerves  are  hypotheses  that  all  must  admit.  And, 
moreover,  whatever  the  impalpable  something  may  be  in  its 
essence,  we  can  go  one  step  further,  and  assert  that  it  is 
always  associated  with  degenerative  changes  and  lowered 
vitality  in  the  nerve  itself.  If  we  cannot  formulate  in  exact 
terms  the  real  nature  of  pain,  we  are  equally  wanting  in  an 
instrument  by  which  we  can  perceive  its  presence  and 
measure  its  intensity.  • 

Gentlemen,  an  immortal  name  awaits  the  one  among 
you  who  will  invent  an  aisthesiometer  and  give  to  the 
world  a  means  of  detecting  instantly  the  tricks  of  a  malin- 
gerer, or  of  diagnosing  a  case  of  hysteria  rapidly  and  easily. 
In  byegone  days  a  man  was  bled  because  he  was  living  at 
too  fast  a  rate;  his  chest  waa  cupped  for  a  disease  exhaust- 
ing enough  in  itself.  Aconite  and  antimony,  both  powerful 
depressants,  to  say  nothing  of  mercury  with  its  hydra- 
headed  sequelae;  were  then  pretty  active  in  the  market.  The 
touch-stone  of  the  pathology  of  the  day  was  that  organs  at 
times  took  on  an  over-action  or  excess  of  function,  and  the 
recognised  and  orthodox  treatment  was  to  check  such 
excess. 

Mark  the  logic  and  pathology  in  a  given  case :  a  young 
woman,  pale  and  whose  features  are  blunted  by  an  anaemic 
dropsy,  came  to  me  this  morning  complaining  of  her  heart 
beating.  According  to  our  forefathers,  the  heart  acting  too 
quickly  requires  some  sedative  to  slow  its  pulsation.  Such 
a  line  of  treatment  would  be  a  fatal  failure.  The  blood  is 
Very  scantily  furnished  with  red  corpuscles,  every  organ  in 
the  body  is  supplied  with  insufficient  nutriment;  the  heart 
does  its  duty  in  pumping  the  blood  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
but  the  blood  it  pumps  is  so  poor  that  the  centre  for  the 
vagus  nerve  acts  but  feebly;  the  heart  thus  loses  the 
advantage  of  its  controlling  action,  and,  in  short,  gallops 
away  under  the  cruel  spur  of  the  sympathetic.  The  right 
treatment,  undoubtedly,  is  to  improve  the  blood  with  the 
j>6rcHloride  of  iron  and  general  tonic  treatment.    We  tnust 
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learn  to  regard  these  alleged  over-action,  then,  with  a 
sceptic's  eye,  and  seek  for  the  real  cause  of  suffering'in 
something  beyond. 

This  cause  is  invariably  present;  it  is  our  duty  to  dis* 
cover  it  and  our  prerogative  to  remove  it.  Toothache,  then 
is  not  an  over-acting  dental  nerve,  it  is  not  a  spontaneous 
hyperaesthesia  suddenly  and  facetiously  developed;  it  is  the 
evidence  that  some  definite  irritation  exists  either  in  the 
neighborhood  or  in  some  remote  spot.  You  will  readily 
understand  that  for  one  and  the  same  lesion  the  degree  of 
pain  varies  according  to  the  individual  sensitiveness  of  the 
cortex  of  the  brain  or  the  tone  and  vigor  of  the  nerve 
affected.  And  again,  the  neuralgia  of  a  big  nerve  is  far 
more  severe  than  that  of  a  small  one.  You  may  remember 
the  dogma  of  Romberg  that  pain  in  a  nerve  is  its  prayer 
for  purer  blood.  But  nerves  are  not  so  intellectual;  they 
are  more  like  babies,  they  cry  out  when  they  are  hurt.  Now 
it  requires  some  pains  and  patience  to  find  out  where  they 
are  hurt,  but  as  surely  as  the  cause  is  sought  for  with  a 
clear  head  and  an  impartial  eye,  so  surely  will  it  be  dis- 
covered. If  we  make  up  our  minds  to  discountenance  the 
strictly  symptomatic  form  of  treatment  as  opposed  to  the 
thoughtful  and  rational,  we  will  make  fewer  mistakes  and 
better  men.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  face  the  thousand  and  one 
variations  and  mimicries  the  nervous  system  plays  to  us,, 
and  to  be  able  to  read  the  riddles  aright.  Still,  if  we  do 
our  clinical  work  carefully  and  conscientiously,  we  will 
discover  the  best  treatment,  though  it  may  be  in  an 
empirical  way. 

The  situation  of  pain  you  usually  meet  with  is  where 
the  sensory  filaments  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve  are  dis- 
tributed. Now,  this  nerve,  as  you  know,  has  three  branches; 
that  is  to  say,  the  ophthalmic,  the  superior  maxillary,  and 
the  inferior  maxillary. 

Ophthalmic  neuralgia  is  far  and  away  the  most  common 
and  expresses  itself  most  acutely  in  five  foci,  that  at  the 
supraorbital  foramen  being  the  most  frequently  affected. 
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But  pain  occurring  in  one  supraorbital  area,  at  periodic 
intervals  between  the  attacks,  is  usually  due  to  malaria,  and 
a  pain  felt  by  the  supraorbital  nerve  on  the  vertex  of  the 
head,  as  if  a  nail  or  spike  were  being  driven  in,  is  a  peculi- 
arly hysterical  symptom.  Syphilis,  gout,  and  rheumatism 
have  a  great  partiality  for  fibrous  structures,  and  for  causing 
a  thickening  thereof.  Now  such  a  thickening  just  at  the 
opening  of  a  bony  canal,  whence  a  nerve  emerges,  may 
press  very  prejudically  upon  that  nerve,  impede  its  nut- 
rition, and  cause  severe  neuralgia.  Imagine  such  a  state 
of  things  at  the  supraorbital  foramen. 

*  I  mention  these  incidents  and  cases  that  you  may  be 
on  the  alert  not  to  come  to  a  conclusion  too  rashly,  and 
condemn  a  tooth  to  a  summary  execution  without  due  deli- 
beration. For  sometimes  your  patient  may  be  the  very 
tempter  himself  to  lead  you  astray  from  the  path  I  would 
have  you  walk  in.  Take  a  case  in  point.  A  man  comes  to 
you  complaining  of  a  certain  tooth,  and  details  the  agonies 
and  sleepless  nights  it  has  caused  him.  You  listen  at- 
tentively, nay,  sympathetically.  On  examining  the  tooth 
he  indicates,  you  find  it  to  be  perfectly  sound.  What  is 
your  bounden  duty  ?  Just  examine  the  teeth  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  then  you  may  find  a  tcoth  or  its  periosteum 
gone  wrong.  Questioning  your  patient  further,  you  learn 
that  the  pain  was  originally  in  the  diseased  tooth,  but  it 
went  from  that  to  the  healthy  one.  The  explanation  we 
need  not  go  far  to  find  The  current  of  irritation  travels 
from  the  carious  tooth  along  the  dental  nerve  to  its  gang- 
lionic cell,  and  this  under  the  painful  excitement  becomes 
flushed  and  hyperaemic.  Now  this  excessive  hyperaemia 
e?ctends  and  overflows  into  the  adjacent  grey  cell  which 
happens  to  belong  to  the  healthy  tooth.  The  result  is,  that 
the  urgent  pain  in  the  carious  tooth  is  relieved, 'and  the 
healthy  one  aches  because  its  centre  is  hyperaemic.  Beware, 
then,  of  extracting  that  sound  tooth.  If,  after  an  operation, 
you  find  the  tooth  in  an  incurable  state,  your  satisfaction 
must  be  complete.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tooth  is  a 
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healthy  one,  and  its  extraction  unnecessary,  what  qualms 
your  conscience  must  suffer.  Your  success  in  life  depends 
on  your  reputation,  and  your  reputation  on  your  profes- 
sional skill.  Convince  yourselves  first,  as  far  as  possible, 
that  a  tooth  is  in  an  irremediable  condition,  ere  you  extract 
it;  and  I  say  this,  if  the  neuralgia  be  severe,  and  the  tooth 
appears  to  be  the  cause.  A  very  small  amount  of  caries 
may,  in  a  neurotic  patient,  give  rise  to  extreme  pain,  but  a 
soothing  dressing  and  a  suitable  stopping,  accompanied  by 
some  quinine  or  arsenic  'internally,  cures  your  case.  These 
drugs  are  tonics  to  the  nerves  and  to  the  blood,  and  they 
promote  the  nutrition  of  the  body,  hence  their  marvellous 
effects  in  some  cases  of  neuralgia.  I  hope  I  am  not  irre- 
levant in  saying  that  the  Styrians  use  arsenic  to  improve 
their  horses*  coats.  Teeth  are  epidermal  tissues  as  well  as 
horses*  coats. 

Phosphorus  is  essentially  a  fat  forming  medicine.  Now 
you  will  remember  that  the  middle  coat  of  a  nerve — the 
white  substance  of  Schwann—  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  a  fetty  menstrum.  Therefore  phosphorus,  and  among 
the  rest  milk,  cream,  butter  and  bacon,  are  of  eminent 
service  in  the  neuralgia  of  wasting  nerves.  Fcr  an  ex- 
hausting neuralgia  of  some  weeks'  duration,  aMose  of  gr. 
XX  of  bromide  of  potassium  with  gr.  x  of  chloral  every  two 
hours,  is  very  effective.  But  those  sedatives  should  never 
be  a  substitute  for  the  dental  surgeon;  and,  moreover,  they 
ought  always  to  be  followed  up  by  some  nerve  tonic,  such 
as  cod  liver  oil. 

Croton  chloral  has  been  in  use  now  for  more  than 
fifteen  years,  and  there  are  cases  of  tic  that  are  best  treated 
by  this  remedy.  It  exercises  a  selective  action  on  the  5th 
nerve  and  affords  relief  without  any  unpleasant  after  effects^ 
But  in  the  true  epileptiform  neuralgia  of  Trousseau  the  best 
treatment  undoubtedly  is  to  adminster  that  "sweet  oblivious 
antidote,"  chloroform,  and  then  inject  morphia  hypodermi- 
cally.  This  variety  of  pain  is  riot  associated  with  dental 
lesions  as  a  rule;  therefore  it  would  be  an  unhappy  course. 
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to  extract  teeth  for  the  cure  thereof.  The  treatment  of 
chloroform  inhalation,  followed  by  a  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphia  afterwards,  is,  singularly  enough,  the  orthodox 
treatment  for  spasms  of  internal  muscles,  and  for  delirium 
of  some  kinds.  So  that  a  very  pretty  algebraical  picture  is 
thrust  upon  our  minds,  full  of  interest,  truth  and  suggestive- 
ness.     It  is  this — 

Neuralgia  :  a  nerve  :  :  Spasm         :  a  muscle 

:  Delirium   :  the  mind 
and  we  can  go  further  and  say — 

Numbness  :  a  nerve  :  :  Paralysis    :  a  muscle 

:  :  Coma  :  the  mind 

In  a  case  of  sick  headache,  technically  known  as  mig- 
raine, the  storm  is  sometimes  preceded  by  neuralgia  of  one 
auriculo-temporal  nerve.  If  aconite  be  applied  externally 
over  the  painful  area,  and  extract  of  Indian  hemp  admini- 
stered internally  in  i-gr.  doses  every  2  or  3  hours,  relief 
will  come  safely  and  quickly.  But  disabuse  your  minds 
of  the  hope  of  curing  a  case  of  migraine  by  simply  extract- 
ing a  tooth.  It  is  a  possible  but  a  very  unlikely  result. 
Iron  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  medicine  when  the  patient's 
gums  are  pale,  whatever  the  lesions  in  the  teeth  may  be.  If 
the  neuralgia  be  due  to  inflammation,  no  medicine  is  better 
than  antimonial  wine  in  xv.  m.  does  every  hour. 

If  there  be  periostitis,  a  brisk  counter-irritant  should 
be  applied  to  the  gum  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  good 
liniment  for  this  purpose  is  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of 
Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite  and  a  strong  liniment  of 
iodine  (iodine  the  strength  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  liniment). 
In  all  cases  of  neuralgia  it  is  your  paramount  duty  to 
examine  the  teeth  very  carefully  and  then  decide  on  your 
treatment. 

If  we  could  take  a  leaf  out  of  many  past  lives  it  would 
astonish  us  to  know  how  many  teeth  have  been  extracted 
that  might  have  been  saved  it  a  little  more  care  and  at- 
tention had  been  bestowed.  For,  after  all,  the  practice  of 
your  profession  is  not  summed  up  in  the  words  "Operate 
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as  much  as  you  can/'  but  rather  in  doing  your  utmost  to 
preserve  the  teeth  of  your  patients,  and  save  them  from  as 
much  future  discomfort  as  possible.  And  the  valu^of  a 
single  tooth  must  not  be  forgotten.  My  paper  would  be 
.sadly  incomplete  if  I  did  not  express  my  sentiments  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  I  have  been  discussing  from  its 
-conservative  aspect.  I  must  tell  you  I  have  a  very  high 
appreciation  of  your  profession,  and  of  the  noble  position 
you  may  reach  by  patient  earnest  work.  The  day  will 
come  with  its  golden  opportunity  (and  may  it  come  often !) 
when  you  will  strike  with  your  forceps  well  home  round  a 
sinful  tooth,  wrench  it  from  its  socket,  and  so  save  your 
patient  from  a  lifelong  misery,  from  epileptiform  seizures,  or 
irom  a  state  truly  deplorable,  yet  none  the  less  real —  a 
^tate  sans  eyes,  sans  ears,  sans  taste,  sans  everything. 
Neither  the  dentist  nor  the  doctor  can  afford  to  dispense 
with  each  other  in  this  cosmopolitan  problem — the  treat- 
ment of  pain.  The  dentist  does  his  work  admirably  and 
precisely,  but  it  requires  a  prescription  from  the  doctor  to 
restore  the  nerves  to  the  normal  state  they  were  in  before 
they  contracted  the  evil  habit  of  aching.  The  physician 
who  treats  a  facial  neuralgia  without  consulting  a  dental 
surgeon  drags  his  patient,  as  a  rule,  into  a  slough  of  des- 
pond, and  himself  into  professional  disrepute.  You  have 
no  doubt  observed  that  I  have  omitted  many  remedies  of 
undoubted  efficacy  in  the  treatment  of  pain,  notably 
stretching  and  excision  of  a  nerve,  and  the  application  of 

the  electric  current.  I  could  not  say  all  I  would  have 
wished  to  say,  but  if  I  have  warned  you  against  too  nurried 
a  diagnosis,  if  I  have  encouraged  you  to  forget  crooked 
creeds  and  worn-out  dogmas  respecting  the  treatment  of 
pain;  if,  in  short,  I  have  led  you  into  an  atmosphere  of 
more  thoughtful  and  conscientious  work,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  your  sympathies  are  mine,  and  each  of  us  can  say 
with  Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  "Obermann,"  that — 


u 


.    .    .    .    rigorous  teachei  8  traiDed  my  youth, 
And  purged  lif^  faith  and  cleaDsed  its  tire; 
JShowed  me  ihe  high  white  star  of  truth, 
There  bade  me  gaze  and  there  aspire." 


— London  Dental  Record, 
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article  ii. 

THE^COMBINATION  OF  METALS  FOR  FILLING 

TEETH. 


BY    DR.    C.    T.   TOCKWELL,   SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 


[Read  before  the  New  York  Odontological  Society,  October  8, 1887.1 

For  eight  or  ten  years  past  I  have  heen  endeavoring, 
by  experiment  and  observation,  to  determine  the  value,  or 
otherwise,  of  a  combination  of  metals  over  a  single  metal  as 
material  for  filling  teeth.  As  a  result,  I  have  arrived  at 
certain  well-defined  convictions.  But  in  considering  the 
niatter  with  reference  to  a  response  to  your  invitation  to 
write  upon  the  subject,  for  this  occasion,  I  am  reminded  of 
a  prominent  author's  exclamation  when  shown  that  others 
had  long  since  given  voice  to  substantially  his  own  thoughts 
with  reference  to  certain  matters.  It  will  not  say  with  this 
author,  "Confound  those  ancients  who  are  always  stealing 
my  ideas,"  but  rather  that  I  am  happy — on  this  occasion 
at  least — in  the  fact  that  the  experience  and  observation  of 
so  many  may  be  cited  as  agreeing  in  the  opinion  that  a 
combination  of  metals  is  of  much  greater  value,  in  many 
cases,  than  any  one  of  the  various  metals  used  alone. 

As  far  as  I  am  informed,  there  is  a  universal  agree- 
ment, on  the  part  of  those  who  have  given  the  matter  any 
extended  experimental  attention,  in  regard  to  the  saving' 
qualities  of  certain  combinations  of  metals.  Personally,  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  employment  of  a  com- 
bination of  metals  as  a  filling-material  is  eminently  success- 
ful as  a  means  of  prolonging  the  usefulness  of  a  very  large 
class  of  teeth.  However,  much  may  be  claimed  in  favor  of 
gold,  or  any  other  metal,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  every 
operator  is  often  called  upon  to  deal  with  cases  where  a 
combination  of  metals  is  far  preferable  from  the  stand-point 
of  comfort  to  be  derived  and  the  durability  of  operations. 
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Tin  and  gold,  for  instance,  combined  in  the  same  cavity^ 
express  a  preservative  power  that  either,  used  alone,  fails 
to  exhibit. 

This  is  a  matter  of  such  universal  acknowledgment,, 

■  * 

and  doubtless  one  so  generally  acted  upon  by  those  present, 
that  I  shall  not  affront  your  intelligence  or  courtesy  by 
occupying  any  time  in  the  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  fact. 
A  benefit  may,  however,  be  derivable  from  a  comparison  of 
individual  methods  of  practice,  and  by  a  study  of  the 
relatioQS  that  exist  between  the  resulting  phenomena — 
when  a  combination  of  metals  is  used — and  the  cause,  or 
rather  the  antecedents,  of  such  phenomena. 

I  will  dwell  briefly  upon  these  two  points : 

First,  as  to  the  general  methods  which,  in  my  own 
practice,  have  been  found  to  be  most  satisfactory,  together 
with  the  resulting  phenomena  observed. 

For  some  years  past,  the  combinations  that  I  have 
used  consist  entirely  of  amalgam  and  gold,  and  "Robinson's 
fibrous  and  textile  metallic  filling"  and  gold.  The  latter^ 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  hereafter  designate  by  the 
term  "Robinson's  foil."  When  employing  the  above  com- 
binations they  are,  of  course,  used  in  the  order  named.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  I  adopt  the  amalgam  and  gold  com- 
bination; but  of  late,  as  the  result  of  observation,  I  am  using 
more  extensively  the  Robinson  foil  and  gold  combination. 
This  is  so,  partly,  because  pf  the  fact  that  by  this  combin- 
ation operations  can  be  completed  at  a  single  sitting;  but 
more  especially  because  of  the  most  excellent  results 
observed. 

Robinson's  foil  is  found  valuable  in  starting  large 
crown  fillings  that  are  to  be  finished  with  gold.  But  the 
cases  where  it  serves  the  best  purpose  are  in  starting  fillings 
on  the  approximal  surfaces  of  teeth,  especially  of  the  bicus- 
pids and  molars,  when  not  too  badly  broken  down. 
Enough  of  it  should  be  used  to  form,  when  finished,  an 
external  border  of  this  metal  at  the  cervical  margins  of  the 
cavity,  else  the  good  effect  will  not  be  so  apparent.     If, 
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however,  the  tooth  is  badly  broken  dowii,  or  it  is  of  a  soft, 
frail  texture,  my  usual  method  is  to  start  the  filling  with 
amalgam,  and  at  a  subsequent  sitting  finish  with  gold.  My 
general  practice  is  to  restore  the  normal  contour  of  the 
tooth  with  amalgam,  at  the  first  sitting,  and*  subsequently 
cut  away  such  portions  of  the  amalgam  as  may  be  deemed 
desirable,  replacing  the  same  v/ith  gold,  so  that  when 
finished,  especially  with  the  anterior  teeth,  nothing  but  gold 
shall  appear  to  ordinary  observation.  This  is>  not  a  diffi- 
cult- task .  in  any  save  the  most  extreme  cases.  ^  Good 
anchorage  may  be  secured  in  and  around  the  amalgam,  and 
the  gold  can  be  so  placed  as  to  conceal  from  view  all  traces 
of  the  amalgam.  A  sort  of  chemical  union  takes  place 
between  the  gold  and  amalgam,  so  that  from  a  com- 
paratively slight  point  of  anchorage  the  gold  may  be  built 
up  and  carried  well  over  a  slightly-rounded  edge  of  amal- 
gam, thus  hiding  it  from  view.  The  amalgam  will  become 
-dark  in  shade,  and  perhaps  black,  but  the  gold  retains  its 
native  appearance. 

In  almost  any  case  of  badly  broken-down  teeth  the 
original  contour  of  the  crown  may  be  easily  restored  with 
amalgam,  even  if  the  natural  crown  is  almost  or  quite  gone, 
and  when  once  hardened  it  can  as  easily  be  faced  with  gold. 
In  the  case  of  incisors  and  cuspids,  and  often  the  bicpspids 
also,  the  amalgam  should  be  cut  away  along  the  entire 
anterior  surface,  in  order  to  avoid  discoloration  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  remaining  tooth.  In  rare  cases  I  find  it  advis- 
able first  to  fill  the  anterior  surface  with  gold,  and  finish  by 
the  use  of  amalgam  in  that  part  of  the  cavity  which 
presents  itself  on  the  lingual  surface. 

By  the  use  of  amalgam  and  gold  many  cases  are  suc- 
cessfully treated  that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  "crowned;" 
and  I  believe  that  it  affords,  in  effect,  a  more  substantial 
and  permanent  crown  than  would  result  from  any  method 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  have  restored  several 
crowns  of  superior  cuspids  in  this  manner  which  have  done 
excellent  service  for  six  or  more  years,  and  which  seem 
to-day  as  promising  as  when  the  work  was  done. 
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So  much  as  regards  methods.  I  need  hardly  remind 
you  that  I  am  *not  advocating  this  practice  without  dis- 
oiminatioQ  as  regards  the  class  of  teeth  which  come  into 
■our  hands  for  treatment.  Where  the  teeth  are  hard,  strong 
and  well-conditioned,  gold  is  good  enough  and  will  serve 
an  excellent  purpose.  But  when  we  have  to  deal  with  that 
large  and  utterly  disheartening  class  denominated  "soft" 
teeth,  manifesting  that  treacherous,  rapid  character  of 
^isea^  called  "white  decay,"  accompanied  by  characteristic 
environments  andl  constitutional  tendencies,  we  stand  before 
.a  coidition  of  affairs  that  challenges  a  broader  and  wider 
treatment  than  lies  within  the  resources  of  a  mere  gold 
hobbyist.  The  various  cements  and  plastics  may  be  and 
-are  used  extensively;  but  the  necessity  of  frequent  Renewals 
is  discouraging  to  patient  and  operator  alike.  Whereas 
with  the  method  I  have  described,  among  the  several  and 
important  advantages  that  I  will  notice  are  : 

First,  the  relative  permanency  of  such  work.  I  have 
never  yet  had  to  remove,  replace,  or  patch  a  single  case. 

Second,  it  affords  an  economy  of  time,  labor,  and  con- 
sequently of  expense,  to  the  patient. 

Third,  and  more  important,  cavities  may  be  filled  in 
this  way  and  no  disagreeable  and  dangerous  thermal  effects 
follow,  which,  if  filled  with  gold  or  amalgam  alone,  would 
cause  the  patient  much  discomfort,  to  say  the  least.  If  a 
combination  of  metals  as  a  filling-material  possessed  no 
-other  advantage  over  any  one  used  alone  than  that  of 
materially  lessening  the  subsequent  thermal  influences 
upon  the  pulp,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  demand  our  seri- 
ous consideration.  An  entire  paper  might  welLbe  written, 
taking  for  its  subject  this  point  alone.  Just  here  it  is 
where  Robinson's  foil  is  found  to  be  of  so  much  value  in 
starting  large  crown  cavities  which  are  to  be  finished  with 
gold.  I  believe  its  use  in  crown  cavities  results  in  other 
advantages  than  that  of  an  avoidance  of  thermal  effects, 
but  this  is  the  one  most  apparent. 

Fourth,  and  by  way  of  hypothesis,  I  wish  to  remark 
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that  in  all  my  experience  with  this  method — covering  some 
ten  years  of  time  and  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  cases 
— I  have  never  had  a  single  case  where,  to  my  personal 
knowledge,  a  pulp  has  died  under  one  of  these  combined 
metal  fillings.  Furthermore,  I  am  pretty  well  convinced 
that  if  a  pulp  should  die  under  these  circumstances  no- 
putrefaction  would  occur,  and  consequently  no  abscess 
would  follow. 

Thermal  influences  will  account  for  the  death  ot 
thousands  of  pulps  under  gold  fillings,  and  this  is  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  events  which  result  in  abscesses. 
But  there  are  other  effects  brought  about  by  the  combin- 
ation of  metals  than  that  of  the  avoidance  of  thermal  influ- 
ences, and  which  in  my  judgment  are  calculated  to  aid  in 
the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the  pulp,  or,  in  case  it  does 
become  devitalized,  to  prevent  those  chemical  changes  that 
result  in  inflammation  and  abscess,  to  which  allusion  will*. 
be  made  as  we  proceed. 

Fifth,  I  think  it  nbay  be  said  that  there  invariably 
follows  an  improvement  tn  the  physical  condition  of  the 
teeth  when  either  of  the  combmations  I  have  named  is  used;^ 
such  an  improvement  as  would  not  follow  if  either  of  the 
various  metals  was  used  alone.  I  might  cite  hundreds  of 
cases  in  my  own  practice  in  support  of  this  posftion — teeth, 
that  were  soft,  frail,  and  subject  to  rapid  decay;  teeth  that 
had  been  filled  with  gold  and  the  whole  list  of  plastic 
msterials,  and  still  persisted  in  going  to  destruction  in  spite, 
of  renewals  early  and  often.  Many  such  cases  have  come 
into  my  hands  and  are  now  being  "saved"  by  resorting  to- 
the  treatment  and  methods  I  have  described.  Cases  can  be 
presented  where  I  think  it  may  be  safely  said  that  fillings 
made  of  a  combination  of  metals  have  already  done  good 
service  for  more  years  than  may  be  numbered  by  the 
months  of  former  fillings  of  gold  and  the  various  plastics^. 
These  cases  of  soft,  frail  teeth,  when  treated  in  this  way,, 
seem  to,  and  I  am  convinced  do,  become  stronger  and  more 
dense  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
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There  is,  therefore,  more  involved  in  this  method  ol 
treating  a  certain  class  of  teeth  than  the  mere  mechanical 
adaptation  of  the  materials  used  and  the  mechanical  exclu^ 
sion  of  outside  deleterious  agents,  whatever  they  may  be. 
With  all  due  respect  for  those  who  had  views  to  the  con- 
trary, I  am  fully  convinced  that,  as  a  result  of  this  combi- 
nation of  metals,  a  therapeutic  effect  is  realized  and  a  phy- 
siological stimulus  is  engendered  which  will,  in  a  large 
measure,  account  for  the  favorable  phenomena  observed. 

We  are  brought  thu$  to  our  second  point, — the 
relation  that  exists  between  the  resulting  phenomena  and 
the  antecedents  of  such  phenomena. 

On  a  former  occasion,  before  another  society,  my 
^iews  were  given  at  some  length  relative  to  this  point. 
Further  observation  and  consideration  have  failed  to  change 
these  views  to  any  material  extent.  I  then  stated  that,  in  ' 
my  judgment,  the  effects  above  named  may  all  be  primarily 
accounted  for  upon  the  theory  of  galvanic  action  as  a  basis 
of  causation. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  thermal  influences,  there 
IS  no  doubt  but  that  Robinson's  foil  is  a  better  non- 
conductor than  gold;  and  this  would,  in  part  at  least, 
account  for  the  immediate  favorable  results.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  galvanic  action  set  up  by  this  com- 
.bination,  taken  in  connection  witK  the  fluids  of  the  mouth, 
lends  an  impulse  toward  the  removal  of  those  physiological 
.sensations  resulting  from  thermal  influences.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  combination  of  amalgam  and 
gold,  when  placed  in  contact  with  the  teeth  and  fluids  of 
the  mouth,  will  create  an  electric  current.  And  I  am 
assured  by  competent  authority  that,  when  a  tooth  is  so 
filled,  the  current  will  flow  in  the  following  direction,  viz., 
from  the  amalgam  down  through  the  body  of  the  tooth  to 
the  pericementum,  from  it  to  the  saliva,  and  from  it  or 
through  it  to  the  gold.  Now,  if  this  is  true,  there  follows  a 
very  significant  fact,  and  one  that  should  be  particularly 
noted :  The  cervical  border  of  a  cavity  so  filled  is  protected 
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by  and  enveloped  in  an  electric  current^  and  this  current 
renders  a  certain  defined  territory  or  space  about  such 
margins  thoroughly  CLseptic,  Micro-organisms  cannot  live 
in  this  current,  and  such  portions  of  the  oral  cavity  are 
free  from  the  chemical  changes  that  result  from  the  agency 
of  these  organisms.  Have  we  not  a  very  suggestive  fact^ 
taken  in  connection  with  the  prevalent  theory  relative  to  the 
etiology  of  dental  caries?  Approximal  spaces  are  the 
dangerous  points.  Approximal  cavities,  filled  with  gold  or 
other  metals  used  alone,  are  very  liable  to  prove  short-lived^ 
especially  if  the  teeth  stand  in  close  apposition.  It  is  to 
0  these  spaces  that  we  call  the  attention  of  our  patients^ 
charging  them  to  be  especially  careful  and  thorough  in 
cleansing.  Why?  Is  it  not  that  fermentation  and  con- 
sequent chemical  action  may  be  avoided  ?  If  this  be  so^ 
you  will  perceive  the  significance  of  an  electric  current  at 
these  points  that  will  effectually  prevent  fermentation  and 
chemical  action.  It  would  thus  seem  that  we  have  hit 
upon  the  relation  of  these  combination  fillings  to  the  fact 
that  they  require  less  subsequent  patching  than  our  beauti- 
ful operations  with  gold  when  used  alone  in  such  cavities. 
In  other  words,  one  of  the  generally  observed  phenomena,, 
in  connection  with  these  fillings,  is  linked  to  its  antecedents. 
And  here,  also,  in  the  explanation  of  or  ground  for  the 
hypothesis  before  alluded  to,  that  a  dead  pulp  in  a  tooth  so 
filled  will  not  undergo  that  process  of  chemical  change 
that  results  in  abscess.  Abscesses  are  held  to-day  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  activities  of  a  certain  class  of  micro- 
organisms; and  this  electric  current  is  fatal  to  these 
organisms.  There  is  too  much  lightning  about  the  region 
of  the  pulp-canals  for  their  safety  and  comfort. 

But  in  regard  to  the  action  of  this  electric  current 
about  the  cervical  borders  of  cavities,  rendering  them  less 
liable  to  be  affected  by  a  renewal  of  decay,  there  results,  in 
addition,  to  the  mere  presence  of  the  current,  another  anti- 
septic element,  viz.,  the  product  of  this  galvanic  action. 
The  oxidation  of  the  tin  and  silver  that  follows  aids  ia 
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rendering  the  space  about  such  fillings  antiseptic.  The 
influence  of  this  product,  also,  upon  the  immediately 
adjacent  dentine  is  sufficient  to  render  it  less  liable  to  be 
acted  upon  than  is  the  tissue  surrounding  a  gold  filling. 
The  tissues  themselves  are  therefore,  to  an  extent  rendered 
antiseptic. 

But  beyond  these  more  direct  therapeutic  effects 
resulting  from  galvanic  action,  there  remains  another  that 
should  not  escape  attention.  I  refer  to  its  physiological 
effect. 

That  there  should  be  a  stimulating  of  physiological 
function  as  a  result  of  this  galvanic  current,  seems  to  be  a 
reasonable  hypothesis,  and  one  that  is  based  upon  general 
physical  analogy.  All  the  tissues  belong  to  the  same  body^ 
are  under  subjection  to  the  same  general  laws,  and  will 
exhibit  analogies  under  similar  conditions  and  circum- 
stances. Electricity,  in  various  forms,  is  used  to-day  more 
extensively  than  ever  before  in  the  treatment  of  abnormal 
conditions.  It  is  used  to  stimulate  physiological  action. 
In  many  cases  of  tumors,  chronic  sores,  atrophy,  etc.,  it  is 
employed  with  gratifying  success  by  manv  of  the  most 
prominent  specialists.  The  well-known  method  of  treating 
bed-sores  might  be  cited.  A  plate  of  pure  silver,  the  size 
of  the  sore,  is  put  over  the  affected  part;  this  plate  of  silver 
is  then  connected,  by  means  of  a  wire,  to  a  piece  of  zinc 
which  is  allowed  to  rest  upon  a  healthy  part  of  the  body. 
A  slight  galvanic  current  is  thus  established,  which  proves 
successful  in  the  removal  of  these  very  troublesome  sores. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose,  at  least,  that  we  have  here 
an  analogy  with  the  favorable  action  of  the  combination  of 
amalgam  and  gold,  or  tin  and  gold,  upon  diseased  dental 
tissue.  With  the  healing  effect,  or  something  analogous  to 
healing  in  the  soft  (issues,  and  restoration  of  the  parts  to 
normal  action,  goe.«<  the  restoration  of  the  sensitive  organs; 
and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  normal  feeling  or  sensation 
to  heat  and  cold  is  restored. 

Further  than  this,  my  observation  is  a  good  deal  at 
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fault  if  there  is  not  an  improvement  in  the  density  and 
general  condition  of  the  teeth  very  soon  after  these  fillings 
are  introduced;  and  I  cannot  regard  it  as  at  all  improbable 
that  the  resultant  galvanic  action  is  the  immediate  ante- 
•cedent  of  such  improvement,  and  of  an  increased  resisting 
power  on  the  part  of  the  tooth,  which  of  itself  is  a  fact  of 
prime  importance. 

Now,  gentlemen,  if  these  things  are  true,  or  even  ap- 
proximately true,  it  is  clear  that  our  patients  would  be 
greatly  benefitted  if  a  much  larger  use  of  a  combination  of 
metals  were  to  be  generally  adopted  than  is  the  case  to-day. 
The  advantages  accruing  vastly  outweigh  any  minor 
objections  which  need  to  follow.  Of  course,  this  kind  of 
work,  as  is  the  case  with  all  others,  may  be  slovenly  per- 
formed, and  the  teeth  can  be  made  to  appear  unsightly,  to 
S2Ly  the  least.  It  is  not  a  method  that  delegates  to  the  past 
all  skill,  care,  and  the  exercise  of  good  judgment.  When 
these  are  exercised,  all  objections  to  its  use  may  be  reduced 
to  an  insignificant  degree. — Dental  Cosmos, 


article   III. 


UNHEALTHY  BREATH. 


BY   ALFRED    H.   TESTER,    L.  D.  S.  ENG.,    D.  M.  D.  HARV. 


[Read  before  the  Brighton  Dental  Societj,  December  lOt  ,  1887.] 

The  subject  which  I  have. chosen  to  speak  to  you  about 
this  evening  is  not,  I  know,  an  inviting  one.  It  is  shunned 
by  mosl  dental  writers,  and  articles  treating  of  it  in  our 
Journals  are  very  rare. 

The  question  naturally  arises  in  our  minds,  What  is 
the  reason  of  this  almost  total  neglect  of  this  very  im- 
portant topic,  which,  if  not  absolutely  belonging  to  our 
specialty,  is  one  so  intimately  connected  with  it,  that  it 
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should  interest  every  member  of  our  profession  ? 

I  cannot  but  think  that  the  neglect  is  occasioned  by 
want  of  knowledge  of  its  primary  causes,  and  a  lack  of 
general  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  all  the  organs  (the 
one  to  the  other)  that  work  together  for  the  sustenance  and 
maintenance  of  the  life  and  health  of  our  bodies. 

I  am  sure  the  existence  of  it  is  pretty  patent.  Does  it 
not  intrude  on  us  everywhere — in  the  street,  railway 
carriage,  as  well  as  our  homes  ?  Are  we  not  annoyed  at 
every  turn — at  the  place  of  amusement,  at  the  church  and 
the  lecture  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  we  are  obliged  to  turn 
away  in  disgust  ofttimes  when  conversing  with  the  intel- 
ligent, from  the  foul  odour  which  comes  from  their  breath. 
Are  we  not  sorry  within  ourselves,  and  is  not  our  pity 
greater  than  our  disgust  for  those  unfortunately  so  af- 
flicted? 

The  love  of  purity  and  sweetness  is  inherent  in  our 
natures;  a  sweet  breath,  then,  becomes  a  fortune  and  a 
blessing.  But,  as  a  class,  who  does  it  annoy  more  than  the 
dentist,  who,  hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day  has  to  earn 
his  living  by  bending  over  the  "gate-way  of  life,"  the 
breathing-places  of  human  beings,  taking  into  his  central 
vitality  the  putrid  odours  which  emanate  from  some  of  our 
patients.  But,  alas !  for  the  weakness  of  humanity,  '*They 
that  live  in  glass  houses  should  never  throw  stones,"  and 
we  who  criticise  are  not  exempt  from  the  plague,  and  I  am 
sure  we  should  look  to  ourselves  before  we  preach  to  our 
patients. 

Doubtless,  the  causes  of  unhealthy  breath  are  numer- 
ous. Temporarily,  it  may  be  produced  by  any  nauseous 
or  ill-flavored  substance,  either  chewed  or  used  as  food, 
suph  as  garlic,  onions,. tobacco,  &c.,  or  by  bad  odoured 
drinks;  by  simple  opposition  to  the  teeth  and  mouth  of 
remnants  of  food  getting  foul;  and  by  diseases  of  the  teeth 
and  gums,  which  could  at  all  times  be  averted  by  regular 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  judicious  treatment — for  instance, 
by  washing  the  mouth  and  brushing  the  teeth  constantly. 
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and  especially  the  last  thing  at  night,  and  having  all  cavities 
filled,  unhealthy  roots  extiacted,  and  diseases  of  the  gums 
cured. 

Other  causes  are  found  in  those  suffering  from  dys- 
pepsia and  constitutional  derangements  of  the  system. 

There  are  also  a  great  many  persons  afflicted  with 
this  unhealthy  tendency,  who  have  no  idea  of  its  cause 
through  any  act  of  their  own,  and  are  as  innocent  of  the 
existing  trouble  as  a  newly-born  babe. 

We  find  that  we  must  seek  for  the  cause  of  the  odour 

■ 

in  emanations  of  the  glands,  placed  along  the  mucous 
iract,  from  its  commencement  to  its  close,  and,  of  course, 
more  particularly  those  of  the  muuth,  throat  and  nasal 
passages. 

We  may  also  s>eek  for  it  in  the  air  from  the  lungs,  as  an 
emanation  from  the  blood  itself 

There  may  be  many  other  causes,  but  if  we  understand 
the  philosophy  of  the  cause  of  disease  in  these  parts,  we 
probably  shall  be  able  to  understand  it  in  other  parts  of  the 
system. 

On  examining  the  condition  of  health,  we  find  that  the 
system  may,  in  its  relation  to  food,  be  divided  into  three 
separate  functions : — First,  the  organs  of  reception^  viz.,  the 
mouth,  teeth,  and  glands,  salivary  and  tonsilary,  &c.,  pre- 
paratory to  entering  the  second — the  stomach — portion  of 
the  alimentary  canal  with  pancreas,  liver,  and  surrounding 
viscera,  which  may  be  termed  the  organs  •f  assimUation\ 
and  third,  the  remainder  of  the  intestinal  tract,  kidneys,  &c., 
called  the  organs  of  excretion. 

The  functions  of  all  these  parts  are  strictly  marked,  and 
never,  under  the  conditions  of  absolute  health,  does  one 
organ  interfere  with  the  other,  but  in  an  overworked,* or 
diseased  condition  of  an  organ  some  other  one  may  assist 
it  in  its  duties,  as  the  skin,  which  under  ordinary  conditions 
secretes  a  lubricating  fluid  for  the  protection  of  its  surface 
and  adjusting  the  heat  of  the  body,  may  carry  off  through 
its  pores  the  emanations  that  more  properly  belong  to  the 
kidneys,  bladder,  or  intestines. 
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The  *^ interchange  of  function y'  well  known  to  phy- 
siologists, assists  us  to  understand  our  subject,  for,  as  a 
rule,  all  the  impurities  of  the  system  should  be  removed  by 
the  organs  of  excretion  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  health. 

Let  any  of  these  three  organs  be  out  of  order,  as  for 
example,  the  motions  of  the  rejecting  ranal  be  retarded,  the 
accumulated  secretion  must  find  some  other  exit.  There- 
fore, when  there  is  any  disagreeable  odour  present  there 
must  be  some  poisonous  matter  confined  to  cause  it;  matter 
that  should  be  eliminated,  and  which  is  detrimental  to 
health,  and  therefore  the  organs  containing  it  are  in  a  state 
of  disease. 

Weakness  in  the  organs  of  assimilation  causes  an  ir- 
ritating of  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  which  brings  on  an 
increase  of  activity  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  ends  in  the 
inffammation  of  the  part. 

An  illustration  of  this,  is  the  case  of  an  overloaded 
stomach.  Persons  wno  are  liable  to  chronic  bad  health 
will  have  it  come  on  under  such  a  condition;  an  hour  or 
two  after  a  meal  a  tainted  breath  is  noticed,  it  increases 
rapidly  and  constantly,  until  the  stomach  appears  to  be 
entirely  empty.  In  some  cases  even  then  it  may  continue 
and  increase,  but  if  fasting  is  continued  long  enough,  the 
unhealthy  taste  in  the  mouth  and  tainted  breath  are  over- 
come and  purity  returns. 

If  the  organs  below  the  stomach  do  their  duty,  there 
will  be  less  chance  of  unhealthy  breath,  but  if  not  so,  foul 
gases  will  be  evolved  by  imperfect  digestion  and  the  fer- 
mentation of  more  food  than  the  stomach  can  wrestle  with. 

The  proper  balance  of  diet  in  its  vegetable,  animal, 
and  mineral  constituents  will,  as  far  as  diet  is  concerned, 
produce  health,  but  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  surplus  that 
is  not  retainable  should  be  thoroughly  eliminated  from  the 
system;  but  to  do  this  the  excretory  organs  must  be  in 
active  working  condition;  they  should  not  be  coaxed  into 
working  order  by  the  aid  of  aperients. 

If  these  organs  are  not  capable  of  this  duty,  and  can- 
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not  fulfil  it  completely,  some  portion  of  the  debris  must 
remain  in  the  system,  and  as  it  is  a  poison,  it  cannot  be 
stored  in  any  one  organ  without  causing  danger  of  a  fatal 
sickness. 

Nature,  by  the  same  mode  of  interchange  of  function,, 
distributes  the  foreign  matter  throughout  all  organs  that 
possess  any  excretory  powers.  She  loads  the  blood  with 
it,  she  lines  the  air  passages  of  the  lungs  with  it,  and  also- 
forces  it  out  of  the  skin. 

Wherever  nature  can  oxidise  the  substances,  it  is  done; 
but  where  it  accumulates  in  large  quantities,  it  attacks  the 
delicate  tissue  of  the  lungs  by  a  kind  of  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. 

I  think  it  will  be  found  that  certain  habits  will  bring^ 
on  and  continue  unhealthy  breath,  and  one  of  the  most 
common  causes  is  found  in  persons  suffering  with  con- 
stricted, irregular  and  costive  habits  of  the  bowels,  and 
that  for  its  cure,  particular  attention  to  regulating  this  por- 
tion of  the  system  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Overloaded  and  dyspeptic  conditions  of  the  stomach 
are  the  next  causes  of  unhealthy  breath.  Let  any  one  who 
has  a  tendency  to  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  mouth,  throat,  and  surrounding  parts,  eat  an  over-full 
meal  of  even  the  simplest  substances,  under  conditions  that 
do  not  favour  the  digestion  of  it  and  it  will  bring  on  the 
trouble.  A  hearty  meal  just  before  bedtime  will  probably 
produce  it  during  the  night;  so  that  on  awakening  in  the 
morning  the  mouth  will  be  noticeably  foul  and  dry.  So- 
also  will  the  tendency  be  kept  up  by  too  frequent  meals. 

It  would  be  better  that  we  had  an  interval  of  six  hours 
between  meals,  so  that  the  stomach  should  have  time  to 
rest,  and  the  food  time  to  digest. 

Articles  of  food  taking  five  hours  to  digest  cannot  be 
done  in  three,  and  no  food  should  be  mixed  with  partly 
digested  material.  This,  I  am  sure,  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  inflamed  mucous  membrane  and  unhealthy 
breath. 
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Spices  and  condiments,  as  a  rule,  should  be  avoided 
with  food,  as  they  form  compounds  with  animal  and  vege- 
table substances,  thereby  retarding  and  preventing  decay. 

A  very  good  rule  is :  that  all  articles  of  food  easily 
•decomposed  by  warmth  and  moisture  out  of  the  human 
stomach  are  easily  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  all  articles 
of  food  which  are  slow  to  decompose  imder  such  conditions 
^ire  slow  of  digestion,  the  ratio  of  digestive  process  being 
proportionate  to  the  process  of  decomposition. 

Large  quantities  of  fluids  are  irritants  to  some  people, 
by  floating  food  and  preventing  digestion,  and  if  the  simple 
ones  as  milk  and  water  are,  what  can  quantities  of  rum,  gin 
and  other  spirits  cause  but  an  irritation  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth,  and  unhealthy  breath. 

I  believe  we  may  get  complications  from  unhealthy 
breath  in  the  form  of  phlegm  and  catarrhal  troubles. 

Another  cause  of  unhealthy  breath  is  due  from  want 
of  proper  mastication,  which  is  very  prevalent  in  our  child- 
ren, who  bolt  their  food,  half  chewed.  Rule : — If  you  want 
your  children  healthy,  teach  them  to  chew  their  food  fine 
and  to  eat  slowly. 

Everything  that  tends  to  disturb  the  digestion,  either 
from  internal  or  external  causes,  will  prevent  the  cure  of 
this  disease.  Want  of  exercise,  too  much  worry  and 
mental  strain,  and  too  much  sensuality. 

To  persons  who  are  subject  to  the  direct  action  of  mer- 
•cury,  lead,  phosphorus,  and  some  of  the  dyeing  processes, 
have  the  mucous  membrane  and  bones  of  the  mouth  af- 
fected by  these  metals,  and  are  the  subjects  of  very  foetid 
odours,  and  complications  of  blood  poisoning  soon  follow. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  this  mis- 
fortune which  attacks  some  of  the  members  of  our  profes- 
sion, as  well  as  other  people,  is  that  brought  on  by  indiges- 
tion, caused  by  imperfect  mastication  in  the  hurry  of  pro- 
fessional life,  bringing  on  an  irritative  dyspepsia,  acidity 
and  flatulence. 

To  those  to  whom  this  disease  comes  as  an  infliction, 
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we  must  tender  our  regret,  but  those  whose  mouths  are 
nasty  by  their  own  filth,  uncleanliness  and  dirty  habits,  we 
must  withhold  our  symphthy. 

We  are  members  of  a  profession  that  teaches  cleanly 
habits,  and  to  make  our  teachings  effectual,  we  must  be 
cleanly  ourselves.  Preachijig  is  no  good  without  the  prac- 
tice. One  cannot  conceive  how  any  dentist  can  approach 
his  patients  with  a  befoulment  of  onions  and  tobacco  in  his 
mouth;  but  disagreeable  as  this  is  to  most  patients,  it  is 
quite  sweet  to  those  whose  clothes  as  well  as  their  mouths 
are  saturated  with  the  stale  odours  of  ^econd-hand  cigars 
and  pipes  that  some  of  my  friends  are  in  the  habit  of  using, 
being  quite  innocent  of  their  faults. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  this  subject,  any  dentist 
who  discovers  that  he  has  a  tainted  breath  should  always 
when  working  over  a  patient  close  his  mouth  tightly  and 
breath  through  his  nose.  Have  at  hand  some  disinfectant 
mouth  wash,  and  keep  ,the  mouth  frequently  rinsed  at 
intervals. 

Another  palliative  is  to  keep  the  mouth  wet  with  fresh 
saliva  by  chewing  some  inodorous  substance^  as  a  piece  of 
paper  or  gum  elastic.  Do  not  use  cachous,  as  the  remedy 
is  often  as  bad  as  the  disease. 

A  very  good  antidote  for  offensive  breath  is  the  con- 
centrated solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  six  to  ten  drops  in 
a  wine  glass  of  water,  to  be  used  after  the  toilet  is  completed 
in  the  morning.  In  cases  where  the  odour  from  carious 
teeth  is  combined  with  that  from  the  stomach,  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  solution  in  a  tumbler  of  water  will  act  as  a  charm,  a 
drop  of  wintergreen  being  added  to  make  it  pleasant. 

Patients  suffering  from  this  unhealthiness  should,  after 
having  been  advised  to  use  local  remedies,  study  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  more  active  exercise,  together  with  abstinence, 
inhale  and  exhale  the  pure  air,  oxidize  the  food  and  blood 
that  will  kill  the  odours. 

In  concluding  my  paper,  which  I  fear  may  have  been 
dull  and  uninteresting  to  some,  I  emphasize  my  wish  that 
the  members  of  the  dental  profession  should  give  more  at- 
tention to  this  most  important  subject. — Dental  Record, 


ARTICLE    IV. 


PYORRHCEA   ALVEOLARIS   WITH    PRACTICAL 

CASES. 


BY  J.   L.   GISH,   M.  D.,    D.  D.  S.,    JACKSON,   MICH* 


[Read  before  the  Detroit  Dental  Society.] 

Gentlemen  : — I  ask  your  indulgence  while  we  consider 
the  very  important  disease  commonly  known  as  Pyorrhoea 
Alveolaris  with  a  few  practical  cases . 

Definition:  Pyorrhata  Alveolaris  is  purely  a  des- 
criptive name  or  term,  de.<!ignating  the  term  of  lesion; 
namely,  a  flow  of  pus  from  the  alveolar  process  and  its 
associated  parts. 

Causes :  Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris  may  be  hereditary  or 
acquired.  When  hereditary,  it  is  due  t*^  the  want  of  tone, 
or  power  of  resistance  in  those  tissues,  that  later  on  become 
the  seat  of  disease;  but  it  is  more  commonly^acquired  by 
some  mec/ianical^  chemtccU  or  thermal  irritant,  thus  pro- 
ducing the  simple  or  non-specific  form  of  inflammation.  In 
heredity  the  form  of  inflammation  is  specific.  This  disease 
is  about  equally  divided  between  man  and  woman  and 
comes  to  our  notice,  more  generally,  about  middle  life. 
This  disease  may  be  the  result  of  catarrhal  troubles  of  the 
throat  and  head. 

Pathological  Anatomy :  The  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  alveolar  process  and  its  surrounding  tissues  depend 
entirely  upon  the  kind  and  intensity  of  the  degree  of  the 
inflammation.  We  will  find  the  tissues  in  the  pathological 
state,  from  the  simple  active  and  passive  congestion  with 
its  serous  effusions  in  the  tissues  to  the  absolute  destructioix 
of  all  involved  structures. 

In  this  disease,  as  in  other  manifestations  of  inflam- 
mation,  we  must  note  first,  the  changes  in  the  circulation; 
and  second^  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  adjacent 
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tissues.  If  we  had  the  tissues  involved  undei^  the  micros- 
cope, we  would  first  notice  a  dilation  of  the  capillary 
vessels,  but  it  is  soon  retarded,  and  the  red  corpuscles 
crowd  together  in  masses,  forming  roleau,  while  the  white 
corpuscles,  known  as  leucocytes^  increase  in  number  and 
move  very  slowly  along  the  wall  of  the  vessels.  At  this 
point  we  have  the  first  stage  of  inflammation,  namely,  con- 
gestion. 

Presently  the  circulation  through  the  parts  or  parts 
becomes  completely  closed,  and  the  stagnation  is  the  result : 
but,  v/hile  the  stream  of  blood  is  being  slo^'/ed  in  its  course, 
the  red  corpuscles  accumulate  in  the  arteries  and  the  white 
bodies  -find  their  place  m  the  veins,  whose  anatomical 
structure;  namely,  their  thin  walls,  more  readily  admits  of 
the  escape  of  the  leucocytes  by  their  amoeboid  movements 
into  the  surrounding^  structures.  The  red  corpuscles  also 
escape,  but  in  a  very  limited  number.  At  the  same  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  leucocytes,  there  is  also  the  transudation 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  forming  the  serous  effusion. 

The  escaped  leucocytes  not  only  increase  by  (fividing 
and  multiplying,  but  they  also  excite  the  tissues  into  which 
they  find  their  way,  into  increased  cell-proliferation.  This 
in  turn  causes  a  greater  nutritive  activity,  with  the  resultant 
formation  of  the  cell-growth,  which  plays  such  an  important 
part  in  the  pathology  of  the  lesion  called  inflammation. 
This  new  cell  growth  is  very  unstable  and  it  soon  passes 
into  retrogression  or  the  breaking  down  stage,  with  the 
production  of  pus.  Pus  being  formed  it  dissolves  alike 
both  the  A^rrfalveolar,  the  dental  organs^  and  soft  structures, 
thus  completely  destroying  the  involved  tissues,  and  ending 
a  cycle  of  changes,  only  again  to  be  renewed  and  cause 
further  destruction  of  the  parts  by  continuity  and  contiguity. 

This  disease  may  extend  to  one  or  more  teeth,  from 
the  adjacent  structures,  in  one  or  the  lower  jaw ;  or  in  its 
more  aggravated  forms  it  may  involve  the  alveolar  arch  of 
both  jaws,  with  the  final  loss  of  all  teeth  implicated.  The 
close  anatomical  relation  of  the  structures  within  the  tooth 
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substance  and  those  without,  will  at  once  suggest  the  dan- 
gers and  results  liable  to  the  pulp  when  the  outside  tissues 
are  diseased. 

In  a  very  acute  case,  the  root  membrane  undergoes  a 
gangrenous  metamorphosis  with  its  attending  results. 

In  the  more  chronic  forms,  along  with  the  destruction 
•of  the  alveolus,  the  cementum  and  dentine  of  the  tooth 
structure  are  changed  by  the  pathological  process  o{  necrosis 
and  resorption. 

Of  course,  this  cycle  of  changes  is  increased  or  re- 
tarded by  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  resistive 
powers  of  the  individual. 

Symptoms:  The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  both 
objective  and  subjective.  In  the  milder  forms  or  in  the 
-earlier  stages  of  this  lesion,  we  notice  the  red  and  con- 
gested appearance  of  the  gums,  the  soft  boggy  look  and 
feeling,  with  more  or  less  serous  effusion.  If  the  con- 
gestion be  of  the  passive  character,  the  gums  will  be  more 
or  less  purple.  During  the  acute  stages,  the  disease  is 
attended  with  pain.  In  the  latter  or  chronic  stages,  the 
gums  present  more  of  an  angry  look,  a  higher  degree  of 
redness,  with  a  greater  degree  of  infiltration  of  the  sur- 
rounding soft  structures,  with  blood,  liquor  sanguinis,  and 
pus.  The  pus  is  present  in  such  quantities  in  some  cases 
as  to  be  plainly  seen  around  the  necks  of  the  teeth ;  and,  if 
not  in  sight,  it  may  be  very  easily  brought  to^the.  surface 
by  pressure  upon  the  gums.  In  the  less  severe  cases,  the 
pus  is  only  seen  upon  the  facial  segment  of  the  gum,  but 
it  is  found  upon  the  lingual  when  the  affection  is  more 
advanced. 

The  pressure  of  the  tongue  and  its  constant  sucking 
action  upon  the  lingual  surfaces  of  the  alveolar  process, 
will  undoubtedly  account  for  the  seemingly  absent  purulent 
matter  upon  the  lingual  segment  in  the  less  severe  or  ag- 
gravated cases. 

The  breath  is  tainted  with  a  characteristic  odor  vary- 
ing in  tensity  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case. 
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The  subjective  symptoms  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris  are  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouthy  especi  • 
ally  in  the  morning,  due  to  the  quantity  of  purulent  matter 
that  has  been  discharged  imto  the  mouth  during  the  night. 
The  tooth  or  teeth  are  found  to  yield  under  pressure,  due 
to  the  breaking  down  of  the  proper  support,  and  in  the 
advanced  stages  the  disease  may  be  attended  with  neuralgic 
pains  in  the  face,  head,  arms,  and  chest :  and  by  careful  ex- 
amination some  point  or  points  may  be  found  which,  upon 
touching,  may  bring  about  the  pains  in  one  or  more  of  the 
above  mentioned  parts.  The  acute  sense  of  taste  is  more 
or  less  destroyed. 

Course^  Duration  and  Termination:  The  course  of 
Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris  is  acute,  sub-acute,  and  chronic  and 
the  outset  is  at  times  obscure.  This  lesion  may  be 
developed  and  run  its  course  within  a  few  months,  or  it  may 
take  years  to  bring  the  disease  to  its  full  development.  The 
termination  of  this  trouble  is  complete  destruction  of  the 
tissues  involved,  with  the  dental  organs  as  well,  unless 
arrested  in  its  course  with  remediable  agents.  It  is  not 
subject,  only  in  a  very  slight  degree,  to  remediable  agents, 
in  the  very  last  stages  of  the  disease.  If  we  are  success- 
ful in  arresting  the  disease,  we  cannot  restore  the  true 
anatomical  relations  between  the  hard  and  soft  structures. 

Diagnosis:  Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris  is  not  confounded 
with  any  other  lesion  of  the  oral  cavity.  The  trouble  is 
easily  recognized,  except  in  its  early  stages,  and  when  the 
disease  commences  in  isolated  spots  on  the  alveolar  arch, 
then  it  may  be  easily  over-looked. 

Treatment :  According  to  the  etiology  of  this  disease,, 
the  treatment  naturally  divides  itself  into  local  and  consti- 
tutional. 

In  the  specific  cases  which  are  of  a  strumous  diathesis y 
such  constitutional  treatment  should  be  employed  as  will 
restore   the  powers  of  assimilation  and  nutrition   to   the 
proper  functions.      In  fact,  the  whole  system  must  be  put. 
into   its  best   condition.     And   this  is   met   or  aided   by 
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strictly  observing  personal  hygiene,  careful  diet,  regular 
habits,  and  the  giving  internally  of  the  elixer  of  calisaya» 
iron,  and  strychnine,  or  citrate  of  iron,  or  bark,  iron,  and 
hypo-phosphites  of  lime,  or  some  one  or  more  combined 
of  the  many  forms  of  bark,  iron,  and  lime.  Of  course,  in 
the  specific  casfes,  we  must  also  use  local  treatment. 

In  the  non-specific  or  acquired  cases,  the  cause  being 
mechanical,  chemical,  or  thermal,  we  must  first  remove  the 
cause  and  then  apply  such  antiphlogistics  as  shall  arrest 
the  disease,  and  overcome  the  existing  stages  of  inflam- 
mation; and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  some  such 
manner  as  follows :  If  the  exciting  cause  be  of  a  mech- 
anical irritation,  such  as  the  deposits  of  calcarious  matter 
upon  and  around  the  necks  and  roots  of  the  teeth,  it  must 
be  very  gently  removed  with  Scalers,  three-edged  chisels, 
and  other  necessary  instruments  at  our  disposal;  and  in 
performing  the  surgical  operation,  care  must  be  taken  lest 
we  defeat  our  object  in  a  great  measure  by  excessive  muti- 
lation of  the  adjacent  soft  structures.  We  must  ever 
remember  the  surgical  law,  that  all  wounds  do  not  ter- 
minate alike  in  all  persons.  The  restoration  of  the  parts 
depending  at  times  upon  the  peculiarities  and  constitution 
of  the  patient.  A  second  point  to  be  observed  in  removing* 
the  mechanical  irritation  is  not  to  be  in  a  hurry.  Do  not 
try  to  remove  too  much  at  one  sitting.  The  quantity  that 
can  be  removed  without  injury  will  depend  upon  the 
quantity  of  deposit,  the  degree  of  inflammation,  and  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  No  absolute  rule  can  be  given 
for  the  above,  but  we  must  be  governed  by  general 
principles. 

If  chemical  irritants,  as  mercury  and  fumes  of  phos- 
phorus are  the  primary  causes,  we  must  first  remove  the 
patient  from  the  source  of  contamination  and  then  free  the 
system  of  the  irritants  by  the  proper  systemic  treatment. 
We  may  correct  the  mercury  by  internal  administration  of 
chlorate  of  potassium,  and  the  phosphorus  by  the  aid^ 
internally,  of  turpentine,  iodide  of  potassium,  and  bi- 
chloride of  mercury. 
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Should  thermal  changes  be  the  cause,  we  have  simply  to 
bring  about  their  cessation. 

When  catarrhal  troubles  are  the  cause,  we  must  meet 
them  with  the  proper  agents,  and  the  secondary  consequence 
will  cease. 

Havmg  eliminated  the  primary  causes,  we  have  now  to 
overcome  the  existing  inflammation,  which,  if  found  in  the 
acute  (and  by  the  way  we  rarely  get  the  patient  when  in  this 
stage),  should  be  treated  by  mild  non-irritant  remedies,  as 
glycerine,  aconite,  and  belladonna,  remembering  not  use 
astringents  in  any  form  in  the  acute  stage.  In  the  sub-acute 
we  may  use  mild  astringents  as  glycerine  i  drachm;  tannin  5 
grains;  or  a  solution  of  hydrastine  and  water,  equa]  parts;  or 
nitrate  of  silver,  2  grains  to  water  i  ounce. 

When  the  chronic  form  is  reached  we  have  only  to  in- 
crease the  power  or  strength  of  our  anti-phlogistic  remedies 
according  to  the  intensity  or  chronicity  of  the  disease.  When 
the  disease  is  attended  with  suppuration,  then  we  must  employ 
astringents,  antiseptics,  and  disinfectants.  Remove  the  broken 
down  structures  and  provide  as  free  drainage  as  possible. 

In  the  last  stage  of  the  disease  there  are  two  drugs,  iodide 
of  zinc  and  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  that  fulfill  the  requirements 
for  the  astringent  and  disinfectant  properties  exceedingly  well. 

The  antiseptic  qualities  are  met  by  a  mouth  wash  as  fol- 
lows :  listerine,  2  ounces;  oil  of  eucalyptus,  ip  drops,  and 
water  8  ounces;  and  a  mouth  or  tooth  powders  as  follows ; 
prepared  chalk  6  drachms,  bicarbonate  of  soda  10  grains, 
prepared  oris  root  2  drachms,  and  oil  of  wintergreen  5  drops. 
The  mouth  wash  is  directed  to  be  used  one-half  to  one  tea- 
spoonful  into  a  quarter  of  a  glass  of  tepid  water,  after  each 
meal  and  at  bed  time.  The  wash  must  be  held  into  the  mouth 
from  one  to  two  minutes,  and  thoroughly  forced  in  and  around 
the  teeth  in  order  to'  get  the  desired  results.  The  powder  is 
used  every,  or  every  other,  or  every  third  night  at  bedtime» 
just  before  using  the  mouthwash  as  the  case  requires.- 

Mode  of  Administration  of  Peroxide  of  Hydrogen  and 
Iodide  of  Zinc  and  their  Chemical  relations :  A  hypodermic 
syringe  with  a  blunt  needle  is  the  instrument  used  in  injecting 
the  agents  in  solution,  into  the  diseased  pockets.    This  solu- 
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tion  coming  in  contact  with  the  purulent  matter,  at  once  con- 
sumes the  carbonaceous  matter  and  produces,  as  by-products,, 
water,  nitrous  acid,  and  carbonic  acid  fi:as.  The  chemical 
changes  in  the  carbonaceous  matter  prove  to  be  the  required 
disinfectant,  while  the  nitrous  acid  thus  formed  gives  us  a  tonic 
or  stimulatii^  astringent. 

With  the  pockets  yet  filled  with  the  soluticMi  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  and  its  formed  by-products,  we  again,  having 
washed  out  the  syringe,  re-fill  it  with  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
zinc,  two  to  five  grains  to  the  drachm  of  distilled  water  and 
again  we  pass  the  needle  around  and  into  all  diseased  pockets 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  did  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  No 
sooner  do  the  two  solutions  come  in  contact,  than  a  third 
medicinal  property  is  formed  by  the  liberating  of  the  iodine 
from  the  zinc,  and  the  forming  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
iodine,  which  is  a  non  irritant,  and  has  the  therapeutical  pro- 
perties of  causing  inflammatory  products  to  be  absorbed. 

The  applications  are  made  every  day,  morning  and 
evening,  for  one  or  two  weeks,  and  as  the  disease  disappear  we 
lessen  our  number  of  treatments. 

When  we  desire  to  remove,  by  slough,  any  part  of  the 
diseased  structures  and  bring  about  a  speedy  resolution,  it  may 
be  effectually  accomplished  by  an  application  of  Robinson's 
remedy,  or  equal  parts  of  iodine  crystals  and  creosote. 

Objection  :  There  is  one  objection  to  the  above  treat- 
ment and  that  is  its  administration  is  a  trifle  inelegant;  but  at 
the  suggestion  of  my  friend.  Dr.  W.  C.  Ames,  of  Chicago,  we 
are  now  able  to  produce  free  iodine  at  just  the  point  where  we 
desire  it  by  the  electrolysis  of  iodide  of  potassium.  With  the 
foregoing  treatment,  with  more  or  less  modifications,  we  can 
cure  the  disease  known  as  Pyorrhcea  Alveolaris,  but  we  cannot 
restore  the  lost  parts. 

Owing  to  the  length  of  this  paper  I  will  cite  just  two 
typical  cases  taken  from  my  record  of  cases  on  Pyorrhcea 
Alveolaris  and  treated  in  accordance  with  the  above  remarks. 

Case  No.  i.  Mrs.  M.  aet.  45;  both  dental  arches  complete, 
not  much  deposit  upon  the  teeth,  bad  taste  in  mouth;  breath 
very  offensive;  all  teeth  in  mouth  loose  and  sore;  gums  highly 
congested  and  swollen,  and  so  thoroughly  infiltrated  with  pus 
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as  to  well  up  around  the  cervical  border  cf  each  tooth.  The 
probe  could  be  passed  along  the  side  of  the  roots  of  several 
teeth  to  nearly  their  apex.  She  had  noticed  some  trouble 
with  her  gums  for  seven  years  past.  For  the  last  two  years 
she  had  been  troubled  with  severe  neuralgic  pains  in  the  head, 
breast,  shoulder  and  down  the  arm  to  the  elbow.  I  could 
bring  on  the  pain  to  the  right  elbow  at  once  by  touching  the 
buccal  side  of  the  anterior  root  of  the  right  lower,  fiist  molar. 
5he  had  sought  for  relief  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  but 
was  told  that  the  extracting  of  her  teeth  was  the  only  remedy. 
She  did  not  want  to  lose  her  teeth,  hence  she  endured  the 
pain.  « 

Her  directions  with  regard  to  personal  care  were  about 
the  same  as  pointed  out  above.  Her  teeth  were  cleansed  and 
the  mechanical  irritations  of  deposits  removed,  which  was  the 
only  assignable  cause  that  I  could  give;  although  her  health  at 
that  time  was  not  just  as  good  as  it  might  have  been.  General 
systemic  tonics  were  ordered  to  be  taken  after  each  meal,  and 
we  made  applications  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  iodide  of 
zinc,  night  and  morning  for  two  weeks  with  marked  improve- 
ment; no  pain,  no  pus,  and  little  motion  of  the  teeth.  At  this 
point  she  was  called  away,  and  I  provided  her  with  a  solution 
of  iodide  of  zinc,  four  grains  to  the  drachm,  and  directed  her 
to  apply  it  to  the  gums  once  a  day  with  a  small  camel's  hair 
brush,  which  she  did  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
I  saw  her  again  and  found  the  disease  somewhat  improved, 
'besides  arresting  its  onward  march.  I  again  advised  continu- 
ance of  the  same  treatment. 

Case  No.  2.  Mr.  H.  aet.  25;  both  dental  arches  complete; 
no  deposit  upon  the  teeth;  severe  burning  pains  at  necks  of  six, 
lower,  anterior  teeth;  gums  red  but  not  swollen;  by  pressure 
upon  gums  a  light  saneous  fluid  would  appear  at  the  necks. 
Trouble  had  existed  for  four  weeks.  General  health  excellent. 
At  that  time  no  cause  could  be  assigned.  He  was  given  the 
above  described  mouth  wash  and  tooth  powder,  and  we  applied 
"the  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  iodide  of  zinc  treatment  once  a 
-day  for  five  days  with  complete  success. 

Two  weeks  ela^ised  and  he  again  presented  himself  with 
the  same  symptoms,  only  in  a  different  place*  namely,  the  left 
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lower  bicuspids  and  first  molar,  A  few  treatments  and  the 
trouble  was  at  an  end.  Something  like  another  week  erf  time 
went  by  and  he  again  came  to  see  me;  this  time  complaining  of 
the  upper  central  incisors  and  upper  left  bicuspids.  We  easily 
corrected  the  trouble,  but  the  difficulty  was  to  find  out  the 
cause,  which,  at  last,  by  a  happy  hit,  proved  to  be  the  smoking 
of  cigarettes.  This  thermal  change  being  removed  the  cure 
was  complete. — Denial  Register. 
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The  ordinary  monthly  meeting  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  on  the  6th  ult.  at  40,  Leicester  Square,  Mr.  S.  J. 
Hutchinson,  (Vice-President)  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Hutchinson  read  a  letter  from  the  President,  Mr. 
Daniel  Corbett,  regretting  that  ill  health  and  bad  weather 
prevented  his  attendance,  and  hoping  that  he  wouM  be  able 
to  be  present  to  read  his  Inaugural  Address  at  the  March 
meeting. 

The  Librarian  reported  several  presentations  to  the 
library,  including  Mr.  Christopher  Heath's  Lectures  on 
"^'Certain  Diseases  of  the  Jaws;"  "Note  Book  for  Dental 
Students/'  by  Mr.  James  Rymer;  "The  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Institution;"  "Footprints  of  the  Profession,"  being 
an  Address  to  the  Maine  Dental  Society;  and  two  pam- 
phlets by  Dr.  Magitot. 

The  Curator  said  that  they  had  added  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  a  Tetradont  to  their  collection.  Mr,  Howard 
Mummery  presented  the  skull  of  a  rabbit  showing  injury 
to  the  pulps  of  ificisor  teeth  some  long  time  previous  to 
death.  There  was  also  a  case  of  dilaceration  of  the  incisor 
teeth  of  a  porcupine,  which  wad  similar  lo  the  rabbit  just 
flientioned. 
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Dr.  W.  St.  George  Elliott  made  a  "casual  communi- 
cation" on  **A  System  of  Crowns."  Previously  he  had  had 
something  to  say  on  the  advisability  of  crowning  teeth.. 
Many,  doubtless,  had  looked  into  the  subject,  and  those 
who  had  done  so  would  certainly  have  recognised  that  it 
was  advisable.  He  was  of  opinion  that  of  all  operations 
there  was  none  which  gave  so  much  satisfaction  both  to 
patient  and  operator,  a  statement  which  could  hardly  be 
made  of  bridge-work  and  some  other  methods.  It  would 
be  remembered  that  Dr.  Knapp  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Dental  Cosmos^  in  which  he  described  an  elaborate  system 
for  making  crowns.  '  When  Dr.  Knapp  was  in  London  he 
gave  a  demonstration,  at  Dr.  Elliott's  invitation,  and  it  was 
considered  very  successful.  But  while  the  exceedingly 
artistic  character  of  the  work  was  admitted,  the  length  of 
time  required  (five  hours)  made  it  a  somewhat  impracticable 
operation,  the  crown  being  entirely  of  gold.  Dr.  Elliott 
had  adopted  a  method  which  was  a  great  saving  of  time^. 
and  he  claimed  for  it  equal  advantages  in  point  of  efficiency 
with  Dr.  Knapp's  system.  It  was  somewhat  allied  to  the 
principle  of  the  Richmond  crown,  the  cardinal  feature  of 
which  was  the  fixing  a  gold  cap  or  lid  upon  the'  stump  of 
the  tooth,  the  stump  having  been  cut  away  nearly  to  the 
alveolar  margin  of  the  gum.  But  there  was  the  objection 
to  this  plan  that  the  gold  was  frequently  visible.  Dr.  Elliott 
recommended  his  own  process  as  exceedingly  simple.  In 
the  first  place  it  was  not  necessary,  as  by  the  Richmond 
method,  to  cut  away  the  whole  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  stump.  He  always  allowed  every  portion  of  t^e 
tooth  remaining  to  assist  in  holding  the  crown,  providing 
it  was  not  in  the  way.  An  impression  of  the  stump  and 
the  bite  was  taken,  then  a  process  similar  but  not  exactly 
the  same  as  suaging  was  followed;  which  gave  a  cap  the 
exact  copy  of  nature. 

Mr.  Redman  (of  Brighton)  could  fully  endorse,  from 
his  own  practical  experience,  all  that  Dr.  Elliott  had  said, 
but  found  the  best  plan  for  getting  a  proper  occlusion  plate 
was  by  Dr.  Knapp's  process. 
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Dr.  G.  Cunningham  (Cambridge)  said,  with  regard  to 
the  system  of  capping  the  crown,  he  confessed  that  while 
£sthetically  the  system  recommended  by  Dr.  Elliott  looked 
better,  for  getting  thorough  occlusion  nothing  could  excel, 
in  his  opinion,  the  use  of  the  gold  ferrule  without  the  cap, 
and  with  or  without  How's  screws  in  the  root  canals,  and 
filling  up  the  cavity  with  amalgam,  With  reference  to 
taking  a  model  of  the  root,  he  had  lately  adopted  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Herbst  method  for  using  the  matrix,  and 
thought  it  better  than  the  wire  method. 

In  connection  with  the  system  of  using  ferrules  in 
crowning  teeth,  there  was  one  point  in  its  favour — viz.,  that 
the  ferrule  made  the  operation  of  crowning  possible  in 
many  cases  which  had  passed  beyond  the  stage  where  the 
pivot  method  was  applicable. 

Dr.  Mftchell  regarded  anything  in  the  way  of  models 
as  a  waste  of  time,  and  descriK>ed  his  own  method  of 
striking  up  tops,  by  which  he  was  able  to  reduce  the  time 
taken  to  produce  a  gold  crown  from  five  to  one  or  two 
hours.  He  thought  that  two  hours  was  long  enough  for 
any  operation  in  gold  crowning. 

Mr.  J.  Smith-Turner  was  very  much  struck  with  some 
of  Ae  views  expressed  on  the  subject.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  operation  of  cutting  away  part  of  the  tooth,  putting 
a  ferrule  round  the  root  and  pushing  it  well  down  to  the 
gum,  instituted  that  very  condition  of  things  which  they 
were  told  to  avoid  when  plugging  a  tooth. 

Dr.  Field :  Perhaps  Mr.  Smith-Turner  forgot  that  in 
fiUing  or  plugging  a  tooth  tliey  were  in  most  cases  dealing 
with  teeth  not  very  &r  advanced  in  decay,  whereas  in 
crowning  the  tooth  they  were  dealing  with  the  merest 
shell. 

Dr.  Mitchell  remarked  Aat  in  the  case  of  tKe  stopping 
or  filling  they  had  more  or  less  rough  material  upon  the 
gum;  in  the  other  they  had  a  highly  polished  bank. 

Dr.  Cunningham  said  that,  like  Mr.  Smith -Turner,  he 
had  been  brought  up  in  tiie  orthodox  school,  but  having 
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seen  very  successful  results  from  Dr.  Elliott's  method,  and 
.practically  experienced  the  advantage  of  it,  his  first  pre- 
judices had  been  overcome.  He  thought  the  answer  to 
Mr.  Smith-Turner  was  that  the  periosteum  did  not  descend 
down  to  the  neck  of  the  tooth  for  some  considerable  way. 

Mr.  Smith-Turner  was  still  of  opinion  that  his  position 
had  not  been  assailed. 

Dr.  Elliott  said  that,  in  the  first  place,  his  was  not  a 
new-fangled  notion.  He  had  seen  crowned  teeth  fifteen 
years  ago.  He  had  never  met  with  failure  of  a  crown  nor 
any  dental  irritation. 

With  regard  to  the  nitrous  oxide  blow-pipe.  Dr.  RoUo 
Knapp  claimed  to  be  the  inventor,  and  he  patented  the 
invention  both  in  America  and  in  England.  Whether  his 
conduct  had  been  in  accordance  with  their  notions  of  pro- 
priety, he  (Dr.  Elliott)  would  not  say.  But  this  he  would 
say,  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  Odontological  Society, 
Mr.  Hunt,  of  Yeovil,  used  and  described  the  use  of  the 
nitrous  oxide  blow-pipe  nineteen  years  ago  for  melting 
gold.  He  would  add,  however,  that  the  whole  thing  was 
very  simple,  a  bottle  of  nitrous  oxide  and  an  ordinary 
blow-pipe  being  all  that  was  required. 

Mr.  Bland  Sutton  read  a  short  paper  in  connection 
with  his  previous  paper  on  "The  Classification  of  Odon- 
tomes."  Two  days  after  reading  that  paper  a  "thar,"  or 
Himalayan  goat,  died  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  with  a 
large  suppurating  mass  involving  each  upper  jaw.  Beneath 
the  right  orbit  existed  a  sinus  discharging  pus.  The  upper 
molar  teeth  were  defective,  and  in  the  middle  of  each 
alveolar  border  there  was  a  large  recess  leading  into  the 
antrum.  These  recesses  contained  a  considerable  quantity 
of  fine  chaff  and  hay.  A  longitudinal  bisection  showed 
that  each  antrum  contained  a  cyst  with  dense  thick  walls, 
the  outer  shell  being  of  bone,  lined  with  thick  fibrous 
tissue,  and  the  interior  being  filled  with  denticles,  fragments 
of  cementum,  and  bone  of  vap^ing  sizes  amounting  to 
nearly  300. 
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A  careful  study  of  the  specimen  had  convinced  him 
that  all  those  remarkable  cases  included  in  his  list  as 
^anomalous"  odontomes  had  dieir  origin  in  aberrant  folli- 
cles of  that  nature.  He  therefore  proposed  to  include 
^'anomalous  odontomes"  under  the  term  "Compound  Folli- 
cular Odontomes"  in  section  B  of  his  previous  paper.  The 
case  further  justified  him  in  including  dentigerous  cysts 
among  odontomes.  Having  described  the  characteristics 
of  Follicular  Cysts,  Fibrous  Odontomes*  and  Cementomas, 
he  concluded  by  saying  that  the  specimen  which  formed 
die  subject  of  the  paper  was  further  interesting  as  confirm- 
ing his  opinion  that  the  hard  tumours  seen  in  museum, 
only  represented  half  the  case.  Every  odontome  had  a 
periodontomal  capsule  on  which  it  depended  for  nutrition. 
When  the  cysts  suppurated  the  capsule  became  destroyed, 
the  hard  part  necrosed,  and  in  ordinary  cases  sloughed 
out  Odontomes  were  practically  teeth,  and  like  teeth, 
underwent  eruption.  The  suppuration  usually  attendant 
upon  this  was  frequently  the  first  indication  of  trouble. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Hutchinson  asked  if  many  of  the  denticles 
contained  true  cementum,  and  if  any  contained  dentine. 

Mr.  Bland  Sutton  replied  that  some  contained  cemen- 
tum,  not  many,  and  it  was  uncertain  whether  any  contained 
dentine. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Tomes  said  he  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Bland 
Sutton  a  question  with  regard  to  this  most  remarkable  and 
completely  described  odontome.  Mr.  Sutton  said  that  in 
it  there  appeared  a  mass  which  resembled  alveolus.  Did 
not  this  put  it  in  the  classification  of  ovarian  tumours, 
where  there  would  be  a  large  amount  oi  bone  formation  ? 
Mr.  Bland  Sutton  replying,  said  that  in  all  those  cases 
in  which  dentigerous  ovarian  cysts  containing  teeth  had 
been  described,  skin  containing  hairs,  muscle,  &c.,  might 
be  associated  with  them,  but  in  the  present  case  none  of  the 
characteristics  of  ovarian  tumours  presented  themselves. 

Mr.  Storer   Bennett  begged  leave  to  point  out  that 
there  was    rather   a  closer  connection   between  ovarian 
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tumours  and  odontomes  than  was  supposed.  Mr.  Sutton 
had  said  that  ovarian  tumours  had  hair  in  connection  with 
fhem.  It  so  happened  that  he  (Mr.  Storer  Bennett)  had 
met  with  an  odontome  taken  from  a  pig  in  which  a  number 
of  bristles  were  distinctly  visible. 

Mr.  Bland  Sutton  thought  that  Mr.  Storer  Bennett  had 
probably  mistaken  whisps  of  chaff,  grass,  or  hay  for  hairs* 

Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan,  of  Chicago,  then  read  a  paper  on 

THE  treatment  OF   PULPLESS  TEETH    FROM  THE  POINT  OF 

* 

VIEW  OF  EVERYDAY   PRACTICE. 

Dental  surgeons  were  everywhere  devoting  much  of 
their  thought,  ingenuity  and  energy  in  the  direction  of 
maintaining  within  the  mouth  many  pulpless  teeth  that  in 
former  times  were  needlessly  extracted. 

Out  of  this  growing  conservative  tendency  had  grown 
various  procedures;  some  designated  by  their  authors 
"mechanical  methods,"  and  others  "the  immediate  dressing^ 
and  filling  method,"  and  still  others  as  "the  time  dressing,, 
or  therapeutic  expectant,  method."  This  variety  of  treat- 
ment would  be  a  danger  to  the  student  and  inexperienced 
surgeon  unless  directed  by  a  strong  hand. 

Pulpless  teeth  were  found  in  all  the  "seven  ages  of 
man;"  even  the  teeth  of  the  first  dentition  did  not  escape 
the  ravages  of  caries,  nor  was  slow  death  of  the  pulp,  or 
its  destitution  by  other  means,  unfrequent. 

Pulpless  deciduous  teeth  and  roots  might  properly  be 
retained  for  mastication  up  to  or  about  the  time  of  the 
expected  eruption  of  their  successors. 

For  the  convenience  of  handling  the  subject,  he  would 
divide  it  under  the  following  headings : — i,  teeth  deprived 
of  their  pulp  by  means  of  corrosive  medicaments,  or  im- 
mediate operative  procedure,  cautery,  broaches,  wooden 
points,  anaesthesia,  or  accident;  2,  death  of  the  pulp  as  a 
result  of  capping  from  rapid  thermal  changes;  3,  death 
from  partial  laceration,  as  from  a  blow  or  fall,  or.  from 
torsion  in  correcting  irregularities,  or  from  imperfect  or 
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paitial  extractions  and  replacement  of  teeth;  4,  death  from 
fradual  exposure  by  caries  or  some  form  of  abrasion  or 
•erosion;  5,  death  from  exposure  through  salivary  deposits, 
•exposing  the  apices  of  roots  by  displacement  of  tissues,  or 
from  the  development  of  pockets  resulting  from  the  so- 
<alled  "Riggs'  disease"  and  their  extension  to  or  around 
the  apices  of  roots;  or  death  by  irritation  due  to  pulp 
nodules,  or  strangulation,  and  from  unknown  causes. 

The  classification,  imperfect  as  it  was,  would  suggest 
that  no  single  method  would  suffice  to  meet  all  the  various 
pathological  conditions. 

From  a  somewhat  extended  experience,  covering  a 
period  of  nearly  twenty   years,  he   had  a  record,  not  of 
hundreds,  but  of  thousands  of  teeth  treated  and  their  roots 
£lled  with  few  recurrences  of  fistulae  or  abscesses. 

His  method  of  procedure  was,  for  Class  I,  three  things 

to  be  insisted   upon,     {a)  Complete  disinfection,  nothing 

being  allowed  to  enter  the  pulp  chamber  that  was  not  placed 

there  by  his  own  hands,  by  means  of  clean  and  sterilized 

instruments.     Water  and  saliva  to  be  rigidly  excluded. 

ifi)    No  powerful  coagulators  of  albumen  to  be  introduced 

into  the  pulp  chamber  prior  to  removal  of  the  pulp,  {c)  Any 

incorporation  of  antiseptics  or  disinfectants  with  the  filling 

to  be  avoided.     Having  destroyed  the  pulp  by  any  of  the 

methods  referred  to,  extirpation  followed;  in  the  case  of 

fractured  teeth  cessation  of  hemorrhage  should  be  waited 

for.     Then   the   pulp  chamber  should  be  syringed  with 

-equal  parts  of  peroxide  of  hydrogeiT  and  a  i-iooo  solution 

of  bichloride  of  mercury  until  the  canals  were  free  from 

blood  and   serum.     The  root  should   then  be  dessicated 

with  absolute  alcohol  and  heated  airland  filled  at  once.     If 

the  pulp  had  been  destroyed  by  arsenic  or  similar  agent,  a 

dressing  of  tannin  and  glycerine  should  be  applied  to  the 

devitalized  pulp,  first  puncturing  it  to  allow  any  congested 

blood  to  escape.     The  dressing  should  be  covered  with 

gutta-percha,  perforated  in  two  or  three  places,  to  allow  of 

^e  escape  of  confined  aii^.    After  eight  days  the  dressing 
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should  be  removed,  the  rubber- dam  placed  over  ths  toothy 
and  the  pulp  extirpated  with  suitable  sterilized  broaches. 
The  pulp  chamber  should  then  be  thoroughly  washed  with 
the  solution  mentioned,  and  the  root  filled  at  once.  The 
roots  should  not  be  drilled,  but  access  obtained  by  freely^ 
opening  the  pulp  chamber. 

Class  2.  There  was  little  difficulty  in  diagnosing  this- 
class,  one  of  three  conditions  always  being  present,  vjz.,. 
eiicystment  of  the  apex,  a  dormant  or  cold  abscess,  or  a 
fistulous  tract  leading  from  the  end  of  the  root  externally.. 

Treatment, — For  encystment,  disinfecting  dressing  and 
immediate  root  filling.  For  dormant  abscess,  the  rubber- 
dam  being  adjusted,  the  tooth  and  drill  should  be  bathed  in 
terebene,  the  pulp  chamber  entered,  and  the  contents  at 
once  bathed  with  a  penetrating  disinfectant,  which  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes.  Roots  should 
not  be  drilled  unless  they  were  carious.  Cotton  wool 
saturated  with  some  essential  oil  should  be  packed  lightly^ 
in  the  root  and  the  pulp  chamber  filled  with  dry  cotton,-' 
over  which  should  be  packed  some  soft  gutta-percha  per-^ 
forated  for  the  escape  of  gases.  After  ten  days  the  dressing 
should  be  removed.  Absence  of  gas  or  moisture  would 
show  whether  the  abscess  had  disappeared.  Either  being 
present,  the  treatment  should  be  repeated.  The  value  of 
an  essential  oil  dressing  was  that  the  reproduction  of  tissue: 
was  stimulated. 

The  introduction  of  a  pdwerful  coagulator  of  albumens 
would  be  most  disastrous  without  providing  for  drainage.. 
It  would  be  far  better  to  cut  through  the  gums  and  alveolar 
process  and  provide  an  outlet  at  once.  Time  would 
always  be  a  factor  in  the  destruction  of  microbes,  and  the 
disinfection  of  infected  dentine  was  a  matter  of  no  small 
importance.  The  practice  of  leaving  antiseptics  and  disin- 
fectants within  the  root  canal  or  pulp  chamber  as  a  safe- 
guard against  future  trouble  was  delusive.  In  cases  of 
fistulae,  disinfection  and  immediate  filling  was  generalljr 
possible. 
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Class  3.     Treatment  same  as  Class  2. 
Class  4.     In   death   of  the    pulp  from    abrasion   or 
eroaon,  in  nearly  every  instance  the  roots  would  be  found 
to  be  encysted;  in  such  cases  immediate  filling  might  be 
proceeded  with  after  thorough  disinfection. 

Class  5.  In  this  class  immediate  filling  was  not  desir- 
able when  the  teeth  were  tD  be  retained.  Dr.  Harlan 
advised  cleansing  the  canals  as  in  Canal  i,  then  packing 
the  roots  with  threads  of  cotton  wool  saturated  with  a 
mixture  of  olei  cinnamoni  20  minims,  olei  gaultherii, 
terebin.  aa  30  minims,  and  seal  the  crown  cavity  with  hard 
gutta-percha.  The  dressing  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
fi'om  one  to  six  months,  and  the  root  then  filled  per- 
manently. 

Class  6.  Circumstances  generally  pointed  to  the 
necessity  of  temporary  root  dressings  to  prevent  pain  and 
swelling. 

Dr.  Harlan,  in  conclusion,  said  he  was  not  unmindful 
that  certain  complications  might  and  did  arise.  Certain 
relief  was  always  afibrded  by  drilling  directly  into  the  pulp 
chamber,  a  course  to  be  preferred  to  drilling  through  the 
alveolar  process. 

After  entering  the  pulp  chamber  and  gently  removing 

the  pulp  under  antiseptic  conditions,  great  comfort  would 

be  given  to  the  patient  by  painting  the  dried  gum  with 

equal  parts  of  chloroform,  tincture  of  aconite  and  tincture 

of  iodine;  and  the  immediate  administration  of  i-ioth  gr. 

pilLs  of  calcium  sulphide  every  fifteen  minutes,  until  four  or 

six  had  been  taken.     Occasionally  pulpless  teeth  were 

elongated,  and  closing  of  the  jaws  gave  pain.    This  might 

be  obviated  by  grinding  the  occluding  serfaces.     Much  of 

the  success    in   the    management  of  pulpless  teeth  Dr^ 

Harlan  attributed  to  the  thorough  removal  of  all  pulp  tissue 

aod  other  foreign  matters,  and  the  fidelity  of  filling  the  rootSL 

with  a  substance  neither  porous  nor  corruptible  by  the- 

fluids  of  the  mouth. 

The  Chairman  said  Dr.  Harlan  had  brought  forward! 
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the  subject  in  such  a  masterly  manner  that  he  felt  sure 
many  of  the  members  would  be  desirous  to  speak  upon  it, 
and  he  trusted  that  as  there  was  not  much  time  at  their  dis- 
posal for  discussion,  they  would  not  allow  the  momento  to 
slip  by  unutilised. 

Dr.  Mitchell  strongly  supported  the  part  of  the  paper 
which  laid  special  stress  upon  the  importance  of  cleanliness 
and  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  important  factors  towards 
success.  With  reference  to  the  common  practice  of  filling 
teeth  with  antiseptic  dressings,  he  had  known  cases  where 
it  had  been  necessary  to  refill  such  teeth,  and  the  offensive 
odour  omitted  from  the  removed  dressing  was  a  sufficient 
condemnation  of  the  practice  There  was  nothing  like 
doing  a  thing  thoroughly  that  was  worth  doing  at  all. 

Dr.  St.  George  Elliott  showed  and  described  a  com- 
bined syringe  and  washing  apparatus  for  treating  and 
washing  dead  teeth.  It  was  made  with  a  spring,  had  an 
ordinary  nossle  for  ordinary  use,  and  also  two  platina 
nossles.  By  means  of  this  syringe  it  was  possible  to  pass 
water  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  nerve  canal  until  it 
was  thoroughly  cleansed.  There  was  a  still  finer  nossle 
which  Dr.  Elliott  claimed  could  be  passed  two-thirds  of  the 
way  up  the  canal  and  remove  the  greater  part  of  the  debris. 
He  did  not  see  why  it  should  not  be  possible  to  pass  gutta- 
perclia  up  the  canal  and  allow  it  to  do  its  own  filling. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Tomes  thought  that  in  their  daily  practice 
in  dealing  with  a  septic  condition  of  the  teeth  they  ran 
some  danger  of  losing  sight  of  what  they  had  to  do  with. 
He  was  by  no  means  sure  that  Dr.  Harlan,  in  his  free  use 
of  antiseptics,  had  not  once  or  twice  done  so.  In  the  first 
place,  during  operations  in  the  mouth,  an  aseptic  condition 
was  almost  impossible.  He  wished  particularly  to  call 
attention  to  the  point  that  they  were  told  to  sterilize  their 
instruments,  but  if  anyone  hoped  to  puncture  with  an  anti- 
septic, let  him  try  how  far  an  ordinary  instrument  would 
pierce  into  the  dentine,  and  they  would  find  it  would  mcke 
very  little  headway  indeed.     Dr.  Harlan   mentioned  the 
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necessity  of  observing  a  series  of  precaution  in  cleaning 
out  the  tooth;  then  he  put  the  stopping  in  and  covered  it 
with  gutta-percha,  in  which  he  bored  holes.  He  (Mr. 
Tomes)  thought  that  in  treating  such  a  tooth  they  would 
do  well  to  dismiss  from  their  minds  the  posBibility  of  attain* 
ing  perfect  aseptic  conditions.  He  wished  merely  to  sound 
a  note  of  warning,  not  to  talk  about  something  impossible 
of  attaining,  and  forget  more  practical  considerations,  which 
would  lead  to  more  practical  success. 

Dr.  Field  had  had  some  good  rrsults  in  his  own  prac- 
tice by  the  adoption  of  the  method  set  forth  by  Dr.  Harlan, 
but  with  occasional  failures  for  which  he  could  not  account, 
which  would  discover  themselves  sometimes  after  three 
months,  sometimes  after  three  years.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  success  depended  on  delicacy  of  manipulation,  not 
permitting  the  fine-pointed  instruments  to  puncture  beyond 
the  apex  of  the  root.  He  wished  to  say  a  word  in  support 
of  the  old  method.  He  had  seen  the  roots  of  teeth  filled 
with  nothing  but  cotton  wool  and  creosote  that  had  stood 
for  years,  so  that  in  point  of  fact,  although  complete,  anti- 
septic conditions  were  not  obtainable.  The  closure  of  the 
foramen  had  been  obtained,  which  led  him  to  the  con- 
clusion with  which  he  started — ^viz.,  that  whether  they  filled 
with  one  material  or  another,  the  main  point  seemed  to  be 
delicacy  of  manipulation.  If  this  were  secured,  he  believed 
they  might  use  half-a-dozen  different  filling  materials  and 
obtain  satisfactory  results. 

Dr.  Walker  said  perhaps  it  wojuld  afford  the  Society 
some  little  pleasure  to  be  reminded  that  the  subject  dealt 
with  by  the  paper  was  no  new  thing;  that  so  far  back  as 
1865  their  then  President,  their  present  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Thos.  Arnold  Rogers,  who  was  with  them  that  evening, 
and  would  no  doubt  have  spoken  but  that  he  was  very  un- 
well, read  a  paper  on  that  very  subject,  and  any  member 
who  felt  interested  in  the  subject,  by  turning  to  the  volume 
^f  the  "Transactions"  for  1865,  could  read  for  himself  Mr. 
Rogers  there  gave  a  long  account  of  how  he  filled  and 
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treated  roots;  he  showed  bis  instruments  to  the  Society  and 
gave  them  records  of  his  own  treatment.  He  (Dr. Walker)- 
had  the  pleasure  of  co-operating  with  him  at  that  time,  and 
it  was  only  a  iew  weeks  ago  that  the  speaker  saw  a  canine 
he  had  plugged  in  1871  by  the  method  advocated  in  1865 
which  was  then  in  good  condition.  He  b^d  followed  out 
the  plan  of  not  filling  with  cotton  but  with  metal  to  the 
apex  of  the  root,  and  he  fully  bore  out  Dr.  Harlan's  view 
that  if  sound  roots  were  filled  with  metal  good  results' 
would  be  obtaiaed.  He  had  seen  Dr.  Harlan's  work  in 
Chicago,  and  he  was  struck  with  the  very  great  care  he 
exercised,  especially  in  preventing  moisture  returning  to 
the  roots  after  treatment. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Messrs.  T.  A.  Rogers, 
Hern,  Walter  Harrison,  Lloyd  Williams  and  R.  H.  Wood- 
house. 

Dr.  Harlan,  in  replying,  said  with  reference  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Tomes,  he  felt  sure  that  they  would  agree 
with  him  that  in  order  to  protect  gelatine  or  any  other  sub- 
stance from  microbes  and  their  spawn,  the  cotton  wool  was 
the  very  best  substance  to  stop  the  tubes  with,  and  it  would 
not  matter  if  the  cotton  wool  should  not  be  dry.  It  was 
not  expected  that  the  wool  would  remain  dry  for  more  than 
a  moment,  with  the  perforation  in  the  gutta-percha  cap;  but 
it  would  intercept  and  prevent  any  bacterium  flowing  into 
the  pulp-chamber.  Mr.  Hern  appeared  not  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  portion  of  the  paper  ^hich  dealt  Mitli  cleansing 
and  disinfecting.  He  objected  to  his  (Dr.  Harlan)  using 
essential  oils,  saying  the  oils  were  incompatible  with  water.. 
If  Mr.  Hern  had  followed  the  paper  carefully,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  parts  were  cleansed  with  peroxide  of 
h}drogen  or  corrosive  sublimate  solution  and  thoroughly 
dried.  Then  again,  when  a  strand  of  cotton  wool  was- 
interposed,  saturated  with  some  essential  oil  below  body 
heat,  he  would  agree  with  him  that  that  became  at  once  a 
non-irritating  and  permanent  disinfectant,  as  distinct  from 
an  antiseptic  as  a  disinfectant  could  be.     He  was  afraid  he- 
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was  unable  to  agree  wHh  Mr.  Hem  in  refe«ience  to  disin- 
fecting by  mere  drilling.  He  would  reply  to  Dr.  Walker^, 
that  die  practice  of  drilling  or  reaming  roots  would  never 
become  universal.  With  reference  to  wooden  points,  he^ 
would  remind  Dr.  Cunningham  that  he  (Dr.  Harlan)  had 
published  eight  cases,  and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  six 
out  of  the  eight  patients  had  threatened  to  leave  him  never 
to  return. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks,  the  Society  adjourned.- 
—London  Dental  Rtcord. 
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Former  Illiberality  in  the  Profession. — Dr. 
Dwindle,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  oldest  practitioners  of  the 
profession,  says :  When  I  first  essayed  to  enter  the  profession 
I  was  snubbed  at  every  point.  I  could  not  get  information 
from  any  one  unless  I  paid  a  price  altogether  beyond  my 
means.  I  stopped  at  a  city  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State, 
not  a  thousand  miles  from  Albany,  and  went  in  search  of  in- 
fonnation.  I  had  a  limited  amount  of  means  in  my  pocket, 
and  was  willing  to  expend  it  for  that  purpose,  though  I  ought 
not  to  have  been  willing  to  expend  a  cent.  I  was  kept  in  the 
reception  room,  and  when  I  made  a  suggestion  that  I  would 
like  to  go  into  the  operating  room  or  laboratory  and  see  what 
was  going  on  there  I  was  met  with  the  statement  that  it  would 
require  from  five  hundred  to  a\  thousand  dollars  to  gain  the 
desired  admittance.  I  was  treated  in  the  most  illiberal  manner, 
and,  poor  as  I  was,  I  left  the  house  with  a  degree  of  righteous 
indignation  that  I  think  was  worthy  of  a  saint;  and  when  I  got 
outside  I  looked  up,  and  though  I  did  not  pronounce  a  curse 
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on  that  house,  I  did  promise  myself  that  I  would  see  the  day 
when  those  two  dentists  would  sit  at  my  feet  and  learn  wisdom. 
Years  afterward,  when  I  had  attained  some  reputation  and 
was  located  in  this  city,  I  was  gratified  to  receive  a  letter  from 
these  gentlemen  soliciting  the  privilege  of  coming  to  my  office 
and  seeing  my  method  of  operating  with  crystal  gold  and 
cohesive  foil,  which  was  new  to  them.  I  immediately  re- 
sponded, cordially  inviting  them  to  come.  They  did  so,  and 
I  entertained  them  for  the  most  of  two  days,  to  their  great 
satisfaction,  and  when  they  were  leaving  they  proposed  to  pay 
me  for  my  time  and  instruction.  I  repelled  this  proposition 
almost  with  indignation,  as  being  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of 
professional  courtesy,  and  reminded  them  that  it  would  be 
both  illiberal  and  degrading  to  make  a  traffic  of  what  should 
be  free  to  us  all.  They  departed,  seemingly  under  a  deep 
sense  of  obligation  to  me,  and  I  could  not  resist  the  conviction 
that  they  were  impressed  with  the  difference  in  the  treatment 
they  had  received  and  that  which  they  had  extended  to  me 
years  before. —  Cosmos. 


Waste. — The  complete  erasure  of  the  word  "waste"  from 
the  dictionaries,  at  all  events  in  so  far  as  it  has  any  relation  to 
industrial  products,  if  not  quite  an  accomplished  fact,  is  un- 
doubtedly becoming  more  and  more  imminent;  and  we  may 
-thank  the  chemists  of  this  generation  for  teaching  us  how  to 
recover  and  utilize  innumerable  substances  which,  our  grand- 
fathers in  their  ignorance,  threw  away  Thirty  years  ago  the 
•manufacturers  of  iron,  gas,  and  chemicals  everywhere  neglected 
.all  but  the  prime  objects  of  their  industries,  whereas  to-day,  on 
the  system  of  taking  care  of  the  pennies  and  allowing  the 
pounds  to  take  care  of  themselves,  competition  has  induced  us 
to  regard  our  many  by-products  as  so  many  integral  parts  or 
branches  of  each  enterprise.  1/  the  intelligent  men  who  have 
^*gone  before,"  and  who  were  looked  on  by  their  contem- 
poraries as  wise  in  the  genelration,  could  by  any  chance  re- 
appear among  us,  we  might  conduct  them  to  our  gas  works, 
.and  with  a  certain  pride  explain  the  origin  of  our  sulphate  of 
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ammonia,  our  aniline  dyes,  and  our  hundred  other  extracts 
finom  coal  tar.  From  the  contemplation  of  gas  we  would  turn 
with  them  to  some  of  our  smelters  and  furnaces,  and  point  to 
Ac  mineral  wood,  the  cement,  the  glassware,  the  pottery,  the 
fire  bricks,  and  the  fertilizer,  all  derived  from  our  Airnace  slag,, 
and  iinaUy,  entering  a  great  chemical  works,  we  would  show 
them  how  the  once  devastating  gases,  so  fatal  to  life  and  veget- 
ation, are  no  longer  sent  free  into  the  air,  but  are  condensed 
and  transformed  into  staple  articles  of  trade,  and  liow  by  aa 
ii^enious  and,  to  them,  undreamed  of  process;  we  extract  the 
precious  metals  from  our  exhausted  sulphur  ores.  To  their 
wondering  question.  "How  can  these  things  be?"  we  might 
reply  that  all  these  marvels  result  from  a  mo«lerh  and  en- 
lightened policy,  which,  in  many  countries,  has  fostered  every^ 
species  of  research  in  every  branch  of  science,  encouraged 
great  minds  to  ponder  over  ^nd  gradually  unravel  the  mys- 
teries of  nature  and  stimulated  a  general  thirsting  for  that 
knowledge  which,  properly  applied,  must  ever  ameliorate  our 
condition  in  this  'vale  of  tears." — The  Age  of  ^eL 


Make  Your  Work  a  Pleasure. — ^We  feel  as  awkward 
m  speaking  on  this  subject  as  when  lecturing  on  intemperance; 
we  have  never  experienced  the  misery  of  intemperance  and 
therefore  can  only  speak  as  an  observer.  So  we  have  no 
experience  in  having  an  unpleasant  vocation,  and  therefore  cdn 
speak  only  as  an  observer.  We  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
always  to  have  had  work  that  pleased  us. 

But  we  believe,  if  we  were  ever  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
a  work  that  was  irksome,  we  would  forthwith  look  for  some* 
thii^  pleasurable  in  it  to  relieve  its  irksomeness.  And  they 
say  "what  we  look  for  we  usually  find."  It  is  something  like 
the  weather.  There  are  persons  who  are  never  satisfied  with 
it  If  a  day  does  chance  to  suit  them,  it  is  looked  on  as  *'a 
weather  breeder" — a  sure  precursor  of  a  storm.  We  said  to  a 
friend  the  other  day  who  was  complaining  of  the  rain,  that  we 
had  not  seen  a  day  of  bad  weather  for  twenty-five  years. 
"0,  well,  said  he,  "I  suppose  it  is  wrong  to  be  always  fretting 
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about  the  weather,  we  have  got  to  take  it  as  it  comes."  But 
'even  this  is  not  the  spirit  in  which  we  should  view  dther  our 
work  or  the  weather.  We  should  not  only  be  willing  to 
tolerate  it,  but  to  meet  it  with  cheerfulness,  and  to  enjoy  it 
The  weather  is  just  right  It  must  be,  fi>r  :t  represents  God's 
-wisdom  and  goodness;  and  the  better  we  live  in  harmony  with 
His  laws,  the  clearer  we  shall  see  its  adaptation  ^to  the  world's 
best  good.  Besides,  if  we  do  not  like  the  weather  of  one 
•section,  He  has  given  us  the  means  of  locomotion  to  take  us 
to  another  section,  and  surely  we  ought  to  be  pleased  some- 
ivhere.  So  with  our  work;  it  is  given  to  us  for  our  greatest 
good,  and  we  have  our  choice  of  such  a  great  variety,  it  is  a 
pity  if  one  of  its  many  phases  cannot  suit  us;  generally,  if  it 
•does  not,  the  fault  is  within  ourselves. — Itetns  of  Merest. 


Cleaning  the  Teeth, — Dentists  are  daily  committing 
the  error  of  not  instructing  their  patients  in  regard  to  the 
proper  methods  of  cleansing  their  mouths — ^brushing,  picking, 
rinsing  with  warm  water  after  meals  and  at  night  before  going 
to  bed.  Our  observations  must  show  that  people  who  do 
those  things  faithfully,  have  little  or  no  dentistry  to  do.  It  is 
.astonishing  what  ignorance  exists  among  people  of  all  classes 
and  conditions,  as  to  what  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  means. 
They  will  tell  you  frankly  that  they  do  not  brush  their  mouths 
as  well  as  they  ought  to,  for  they  did  not  know  they  were  going 
to  be  examined  and  when  you  looked,  you  really  thought  so^ 
and  the  second  thought  -^^s  probably  not  for  a  month.  Cleanly 
habits  are  part  of  an  individual's  education  and  can  be  formed 
only  in  childhood.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the 
subject  for  the  little  ones.  Each  individual  must  see  it 
thoroughly  done — have  it  done  for  him  and  experience  having 
it  well  rubbed  in  with  a  brush.  Not  much  dentifrice  of  any 
kind  is  needed — small  quill  tooth  picks  are  best,  narrow  strips 
of  rubber  dam  for  spaces  the  quill  will  not  clean.  Water  used 
frequently  for  rinsii^,  with  a  motion  of  the  tongue  on  all  the 
surfaces  of  the  teeth  and  gums,  lingual,  palatal,  labial  and 
buccal.  So  much  for  preventive  dentistry  which  should  be 
our  highest  aim. —  W'.  N.  Morrison, 


» 
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Sweets  constitute  an  important  port  of  otnr  diet  Child- 
itn  are  Mbed  to  do  plain  duties,  by  promises  of  more  sweet- 
meats. Drinks  which  would  have  been  sickeningly  sweet  to  a 
ptlate  of  years  ago,  are  daily  demanded  by  children  of  our 
ixfn  Syrups  to  excess  are  used  daily  in  all  fitmilies.  Milk 
and  eggs  are  ruined  in  then:  healthful  simplicity  by  the  addition 
xS  sugar  and  lemons;  and  other  mixtures  are  made  that  de- 
^ve  the  teeth  of  use  in  mastication  and  furnish  the  secretions 
x»f  an  abnormal  quality  favorii^  destruction  by  decay. 

I  have  watched  with  much  interest  and  sadness  the  teeth 
.of  duldreii    in  families  where  much  sugar  was  used,  and 
invariably  their  teeth  were  bad.  One;£&Inil3^  r^ratrv^s  of  mine, 
iBcd  four  harteb  of  sugar  a  year. '  WhM  adult  life  was 
readied,  there  Vais^not.  one  ^outii.mA  the  ^9^  quota  bt  Vt^ 
-4JI  had  extensive  fi&ihgs  made/and'two  of  me'  yOUhg4ad«es 
have  their  mouths  full  bf  •crocfeiy  buUsti^tes.*  Emplcyees  of 
long  service  in  confe<!tibncry^o^*iifed  candy  fectorit*  are 
.ako  affected  in  the  same  manner.     It  is  the  excessive  use  of 
these  articles,  simple  in  themselves,  which  is  doing  the  irre- 
parable hereditary  damage. —  W,  N,  Morrison. 


The  Philosophy  of  a  Cold. — Dr.  Frank  Woodbury,  a 
good  authority  on  colds,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  at  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  College,  of  Philadelphia,  recently  lectured 
at  the  social  meeting  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Phila- 
delphia CoU^e  of  Pharmacy.     His  subject  was  **The  Philoso- 
phy of  a  Common  Cold,"  and  the  practical  result  of  his  remarks 
may  be  summed  up  thus :     The  way  to  cure  a  cold  is  to  cure 
the  patient,  and  the  time  to  cure  the  patient  is  before  he  gets 
the  cold.     In  other  words,  the  proper  way  is  to  abolish  the 
"catarrhal  state,"  and  the  catarrhal  state  of  the  system  is  that 
in  which  it  is  favorable  for  the  catching  of  a  cold.    There  is  a 
susceptibility  by  some  to  take  cold,  while  there  is  resistance  by 
others.    Of  a  large  audience  leaving  a  heated  hall  and  entering 
txM  air  outside,  some  take  cold  while  others  do  not.    The 
reason  why  all  do  not  take  cold  h  because  they  are  not  suscep- 
.tible.    Susceptibility  to  cold,  be  said,  is  probably  due  to  im- 
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pairnaei\t  of  nutrition.  Physicians  find  that  after  a  period  of 
exhaustive  work  they  are  liable  to  an  attack  of  cold ;  but  ir 
they  be  in  good  health  they  pass  through  the  same  conditions^ 
with  impunity.  A  celebrated  physician,  he  said,  attributed! 
this  catarrhal  state  to  indolence  and  luxury.  ''  In  the  sweat  of 
thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  There  is  no  royal  road,  said 
the  lecturer,  to  the  plow-boy's  appetite,  and  to  have  the  plow- 
boy's  appetite  you  must  do  the  plow-boy's  work. 

The  state  of  the  skin  is  an  important  part  of  the  catarrhal 
state.    Some  people  sleep  in  the  same  underclothing  that  they 
have  worn  during  workings  hours.    The  tendency^of  this  is  to 
convett  Jth^  s{ivi  tg|t4.9<im€thing  like  a  mucous  membrane ;  it 
ceases  io«'ie*a»protectitrc"tovering.    With  such  people  the- 
«••  de}othoeaare:a:ir^rt  (if  tMbo/|yc;  Q^nj^oiia  Franklin  advocated 
:*!  jfSe,80r  \)ath.  :**Thei^pedkS^*  said  that  when  people  came  to  him 
.  ^3ufferip|j[  .wthVa  cold.in-^erupper  air  passages  and  bronchial 
:  \^^  ra  c^ri{^ia  igJi^irSifin  t6^:skin,  and  for  this  purpose  he- 
recommends  the.  use  of  the  flesh  brush,  exposure  to  the  air,, 
the  cold  douche,  frequent  change  of  underclothing  and  physi- 
cal exercise. 


In  Favor  of  a  Vegetable  Diet. — All  the  heavy  work 
of  the  world  is  not  done  by  men  who  eat  meat.    The  Roman 
soldiers,  who  built  such  wonderfiil  roads,  and  carried  a  weight, 
of  armor  and  luggage  that  would  crush  the  average  farm  hand,' 
lived  on  coarse  brown  bread  and  sour  wine.    They  were  tent* 
perate  in  diet  and  regular  in  exercise.    The  Spanish  peasant 
works  every  day  and  dances  half  the  night,  yet  eats  only  his. 
black  bread,  onion  rnd  watermelon-    The  Smyrna  porter  eats, 
only  a  litde  fruit  and  some  olives,  yet  he  walks  off  with  his  load 
of  a  hundred  pounds.    The  coolie,  fed  on  rice,  is  more  active, . 
and  can  endure  more  than  the  negro  fed  on  fat  meat. 


Mercury  is  one  of  the  best  elements  in  which  to  plunge 
the  points  of  dental  instruments  to  harden  them.    They  should^ 
of  course,  be  first  brought  to  a  cherry-red. 
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MAAC  H.  DAVI8,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8.         ELMER  J.  W18HERD,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8. 
FERDINAND  GK08HANS,  D.  D.  8.     RALPH  C.  PURNBLL,  M.  D.,  D.  f>.  8, 
JL  PATSON  BRADIiES,  D.  D.  8.  NEATON  W.  DENTON,  D.  D.  8. 

PRBBTON  A.  RAMBO,  D.  D.  S.  HARRY  H.  PHILLIPS,  D.  D.  8. 

Assistaot  Demonstrators  of  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

JAMBS  M.  CRAJGHILL,  M.  D.  HIRAM  WOODS,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy. 

Gootinuous  Qi4m  Work  will  be  Demonstrated  by  DR.  J.  W.  MOFFITT. 


CLINICAL  instructors: 


Dr.BdvardMa3nuurd D.C 

•  W.G.A.Bonwill Penn 

•  AJ.Votek Md 

•  StmuelJ.Cockertlle D.C 

•  B.8.Chi80lm Ala 

"  Oeorie  H.  Wiukler Ca 

-  BLM.  WHkewon Md 

•  T.T.Moore S.0 

**  John  Murray Penna 

•  W.&McDowvlJ Md 

"  WUljiim  Farmer Va 

**  Judson  a  VTood Va 

"  George  H.  ChewniniT Va 

•  G.F.8.Vn^t 8.C 

-  Wattcr&Uarban D.C 

-  Robert  Y.Henley Va 

**  RHfeaBiias D.C 

•*  ArtbDrM.lUce Conn 

"  LD-CarpeDter Ga 

"  l.X.Cowan)in Va 


t« 
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Dr.  James  G.  Palmer N.J 

*'    Samuel  A.  White Oa 

"    W.  W.  Aliport Ilto 

**    J.  B.  Patrick A.C 

W.W.Evans D.C 

L.  G.  Noel Tenn 

V.B.  Turner N.  C 

George  W.  Field Bng 

W.C.  Wardlaw Ga 

A.  B\ClayweH Tenn 

Georire  Is. Steel ....Va 

Henry  C.Jones Va 

W.  8.  Carruthers Texas 

Daniel  McFarlan. D.C 

A.G.  Bouton Oa 

Thomas  H.  Davy Md 

B.  H.Teague S.C 

Wm.  B.  Wise Va 

8.  Dwtffht  Hodge Vt 

C.P.  Baird Tenn 


k* 


k» 
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Ai  stated  times  duriiijr  tbe  Annual  Sessions  a  number  of  the  Corps  of  Clinical 
loBnictots  will  lK>ld  Clinics  and  deliver  Clinical  Lectuii^ 

Rsch  year  since  its  organization  has  added  to  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  thlE 
UniYeraity  Dental  School,  until  now  its  graduates,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  are  meeting  with  the  success  tliat  ability  will  ever  command.  The  past  session 
Vas  the  most  successful  one  in  uun^bcr  of  matriculates  ever  hekl;  and  visiting  dentists 
(nxB  ail  parts  of  this  country  iiuvc  expressed  themselves  as  being  astonished  and  grati* 
fled  at  the  ability  ahown  by  the  students  when  operating  upon  patients  in  the 
Ukmary.  Forming  one  of  the  departments  of  one  of  the  oldest  Universities  in  this 
OQUDto'.  Its  diploma  is  everywhere  i-ecognized  and  honored. 

The  instruct HNi  in  both  oi^erativc  and  mei'Jianicul  dentistry  is  as  thoio'igh  as  it  is 
ptHibie  to  make  it.  and  cmbi-accs  everything  ijcrtaining  to  dental  ai-t.  The  advantages 
vbicfa  the  general  and  onil  surgical  clinics,  to  which  tlie  dental  studen'.-:  are  admitted, 
■  iiMlecd  to  all  the  lectures  of  tlie  Cnivei'Sity,  afford,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The 
■■07  tbousands  of  patients  annually  treated  in  the  Dnivcrsity  Hospital,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  the  larfrest  Hospital  In  Baltimore-,  affotxl  an  abundance  of  material  for 
flKdentai  inflrmary  and  labomt^Qr  praotioe,  and  the  oral  smgery  oUnics. 


The  DeotHl  Inflmuur  and  Lftboratory  BuiMlnflr  Is  one  of  the  laigcrt  and  noBt  i 
plete  structures  of  the  kind  In  the  world.   The  Inflimary  is  lighted  by  forty- 
large  windows,  and  is  furnished  with  the  most  improved  operatinflr  chairs. 

The  Dental  Infirmary  and  Laboratory  are  open  daily  (except  Sundays)  durin^r  the 
entire  year  for  the  reception  of  patients;  and  the  practice  for  dental  students  has  In- 
oreased  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  students  duiinir  the  past  session  have  had  an 
abundance  of  practical  work  in  both  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry— the  Baoord 
Bocks  showlnff  to  the  credit  of  many  of  them  hundreds  of  gold  flllinii:s  inserted  for 
onflrmary  patients,  besides  other  operations.  This  means  for  practical  instnictioii  has 
already  assumed  such  large  proportions  that  the  supply  has  been  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  large  classes  in  attendance  during  the  past  sessions. 

The  exceedingly  large  number  cf  patients  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  affords  ample 
faoiMties  for  practical  experience  to  every  student. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  institution  for  a  thorough  oouxse  oC 
Instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dentistry,  the  clinics  in  the  University  Ho0»  , 
pital  enable  the  Dental  eqiially  with  the  Medical  Students  to  become  familiar  wttb  Am 
diseases  and  operations  of  Practical  Suigery,  excisions  of  jaw,  partial  or  entire; 
tonora,  cancerous  or  benign,  of  various  pttts  of  the  buccal  cavity;  plastic  operattons  <^ 
for  the  restoration  of  cheek,  lips,  etc,  may  be  mentioned  as  having  been  before  the 
class  during  the  year.   The  induction  of  ansesthesia  by  means  of  different  agents- 
ether,  chloroform,  bromide  of  ethyl,  nitrous  oxide  gas,  all  being  used  in  the  dinloa — 
cannot  fall  to  be  of  use  to  the  student  of  Oral  Surgery.    Junior  as  well  as  Senior  " 
students  are  afforded  every  opportunity  for  practical  Instzuotlon  in  both  operative  and 
mechanical  dentistry. 

The  Lecture  Halls  in  the  University  Buildings  are  larfte  and  well  lighted;  and 
every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  practical  and  theoretical  dental  instruction.  Deaun^ 
strations  In  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology,  (for  which  an  abundance  of  material 
is  furnished  free  of  charge.)  also  form  an  important  part  of  the  regular  course.  The 
Dissecting  Boom  is  large,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  the  Demonstrator  of  Practi** 
oal  Anatomy  passes  much  of  his  time  in  assisting  the  students  and  directing  their 
labors.    DiMsecting  Material  Is  furnished  in  abnndanoe*  tr^e  of  charge. 

Qualifications  for  Graduation  t  The  candidate  must  have  attended  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  of  five  months  each  in  difierent  years  at  the  Begular  or  Winter 
Sessions  in  this  institution.  The  following,  however,  will  be  considered  as  an  equi- 
valent to  an  attendance  on  one  course  of  lectures  in  this  College:— One  course  in  any 
reputable  Dental  College;  graduation  in  a  reputable  Medical  College  with  one  year  of 
dental  pupilage  in  a  dental  infirmary.  The  student  meeting  either  of  the  above 
tequlrements  will  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  for  gradu- 
ation at  the  end  of  but  one  Course  of  Lectures.  The  matriculant  must  have  a  good 
English  education;  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  literary  institutloa,  or  other  evideoce 
of  literary  qualifications  will  be  received  instead  of  a  preliminary  examination.  All 
students,  both  Juniors  and  seniors,  have  equal  advantages  in  operative  and  mechanical 
dentistry  in  this  Institution  throughout  every  session. 

Graduation  in  Medicines  Graduates  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  are  required  to  attend  but  one  session  at  the  University  School  of 
Medicine  prior  to  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  ^  Doctor  of 
Medicine."  (See  Catalogue.) 

The  Begular  or  Winter  Session  will  begin  on  the  Ist  day  of  October,  ]fi87«  and 
will  terminate  about  the  1st  of  March,  1888. 

The  Summer  Session,  for  practical  Instruction,  wlU  commenoe  In  Maroh,  and 
continues  until  the  regular  Session  begins.  Students  In  attendance  on  the  Summer 
Session  will  have  the  advantages  of  all  the  daily  Surgical  and  Medical  Clinics  of  the 
University. 

The  Pees  for  the  Begular  Session  are  flOQ,  Demonstrators*  Pees  Included;  Matrloa- 
lation  Fee,  $5;  Diploma  Fee,  for  candidates  for  graduation,  $90;  Dissecting  Ticket,  $10. 

For  Summer  Session,  no  charge  to  those  who  attend  the  following  Winter  Session. 

Beneficiary.— A  Beneficiary  student  will  be  received  from  each  State,  on  tiie 
recommendation  of  the  State  Dental  Society,  on  the  payment  of  half  of  the  tuition 
f^es.   Board  can  be  obtained  at  from  |3.50  to  $5  per  week,  according  to  quality. 

The  University  Prize  and  a  number  of  other  Prizes  will  be  specified  in  the  annual 
Oatalogue. 

Students  desiring  Information  and  the  annual  Catalogue  will  be  careful  to  give 
ftill  addreas  and  direct  their  letters  to 

F.  J.   S.   GORGAS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8. 
Dean  of  fhe  ]>eBtal  DepartoAent  of  the  Vnimmnitj  of  Maryland* 

846  N.  EuTAW  Strcct.  Bai^.  jCrc,  Mi;. 


Im  College  of  Dental  Surgery, 


S  InsUtution  was  chartered  in  1839  by  an  Art  i>f  iIk-  dneral 

nbly  of  Maryland,  and  is  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known 

I  College  in  the  world.    The  majority  of  the  eminent  prac- 

s  of  dentistry  in  this  country  and  Europe  are  graduates  of 

c  Baltimore  College,     The  College  Building  is  one  of  the  largest 

1  Batst  structures  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  the  collection 

I  ^ecunens  in  the  Museum  cannot  be  excelled.     The  number  of 

.   daily  visiting  the   Infirmary  has  been  so  great  that  the 

f  have  been  compelled  to  add  additional  space  and  chairs  to 

■  large  and    well-arranged    Operating   Hall.      All  such 

3  are  operated  on  by  tlie  students,  under  the  careful  super- 

f  the  Professors  and  Demonstrators. 

e  Annual  Course  of  Instructions  will  commence  on  October 
1  ytAi,  and  continue  until  the  beginning  of  March  following, 
t  weeks  of  the  Session  are  devoted  to  Lectures  on  practical 
S  especially  the  "Filling  t>f  Teeth,"  and  Construction  of  Arli- 
J  Teeth,  CUoics,  Infirmary  Practice  and  Demonstrations. 


T|e  Baltimoiie  (JoIIege  of  Dental  ^ufgen 

Chabtbsbd  bt  thb  Lbgiblatube  of  Mabtlaitd  nr  1889. 


TlM  Oldest  Dental  College  In  the  World. 


OTTX-T 


RICHARD  B.  WINDER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8., 
Pro&flBor  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Operatire  Dentistry. 

M.  WHILLDIN  FOSTER,  M.  D„  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Patliolq 

WM.  B.  WNNBT.  D.  D.  S., 

Lecturer  on  Dental  Mechanism  and  MetaUoi] 

B.  HOLLY  SMITH,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

Lecturer  on  Special  Anatomy  and  Dental  Materia  Medi 

THOMAS  S.  LATIMER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
JAMES  £.  LINDSAY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
CHARLES  F.  BE  VAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
OSCAR  J.  C08KERY,  M.  D  ,  Clinical  Professor  of  Oral  Snig^. 
RICHARD  GUNDRY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 


CoBTDON  Palmbb,  d.  d.  8 Ohio. 

E.  Pabmlt  Bbown,  d.  d.  8. N.  Y. 

A.  L.  NoBTHBor,  D.  D.  8 N.  Y. 

Chas,  E.  Butlbb,  d.  d.  8 Ohio 

E.  L.  HXTKTBB,  D.  D.  8. N.  C. 

W.  W.  Walkbb,  d.  d.  8. N.  y. 

T.  8.  Watbbs,  d.  d.  8 Md. 

Dayid  Gbnbsb,  d.  d.  8 Md. 


J.  Hall  Moobe,  m.  d "^ 

John  Allbv,  D.  D     N. 

R.  B.  D0NAU>60N,  D.  D.  6 D- 

John  Mbtbb,  d.  d.  s N. 

H.  a.  Pabb,  d.  d.  8 N. 

J.  Emoby  Scott,  d.  d.  s 1 

E.  R.  Rust,  d.  d.  s D. 

0.  L.  Albxandbb,  d.  d.  8 .'.N. 


R.  B.  WiNDBB,  Jb.,  fhab.  o.,  d.  d.  8.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentist 
W.  G.  Kobtbb,  d.  d.  8.,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 


Gbobob  G.  Habdt,  d.  d.  s       J.  W.  Smith,  d.  d.  s.        J.  E.  Obbison,  d.  o 
W.  W.  DuMBBACOO,  D.  D.  8.    G.  Mabshall  Smith,d.d.8.  C.  S«  Sbibold,  d.i 

J.  W.  Chambbbs,  ic.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  H.  Bbanhax,  ic.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Forty-Ninth  Annual  Session  will  commence  on  the  Ist  of  Octol 
1888,  aoid  oontlnue  until  Marcn,  1889.  The  Infirmary  is  open  during  the  ent 
year  for  Dental  operations. 

Students  corresponding  with  the  Dean  will  please  he  carefUl  to  give  i 
address,  and  direct  their  letters  to 

Prof.  R.  B.  WINDER,  Dean, 
No.  716  Pabx  Aybnub,  Baltdcobx,  Ms 


still  Greater 


REDUCTION! 


pel  100  Crallons. 


1801  A  1808  ABCH  STBEET, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


BRANCH  : 

66  E.  MADISON  ST. 

JHICAGO   ILL, 


□Xu 

feginning  at  Vienna,  in  iS'j^,  where  I  made  my  first  displa 
I  have  received  successively  at  the  Six  World's  Fairs  tl 
Highest  Award  far  ABTIFICUlL  TBHTH;  this  being  the  mc 
important  branch  of  my  business  and  all  that  I  exhibited. 

The  greatest  proof  ever  extended  for  Superiority  to  any  mam 
;  a£iurer  of  POBCEJjAIN  TEETH,  for  their  Strength,  Adapt 
and  JJatural  Life-^like  Appearance,  was  received  by  me  througl 
Report  of  the  ^Fudges  /  Centennial  International  Exhibition  li 


•«"«^^*-»> 


ntox  TBS  smAi  mm  of  tee  jqsuss  ox  Aims  of  e&oup  m 


''  il.  §).  Uu»ti  EXHIBITED  HOTHINC  BDT  TEETB,  W  4u  cii»p^  « 
«dauii|u{  in  ihs  exUems.  oln  coioz^  izan^iucencu  and  iearfute,  ioeu  i«et« 
ioat  cotiid  {j  defticed;  ioeu  loezd  a  tattmuv  tepzoductton  o|  ioe  p&tiMOtooi 
CK>azaci;>tidiicd  c[  ibe  ttaiurat  oraan»,  voto  io  i&e  indmduai  ie«io  and  teuiiti 
io  tod  eniitd  ecL  CbeU  contormatton  letio  zeiezence  4o  ciode  and  easu  ad 
tailoH  id  ibe  tnaxluazu  azcb  oooiced  cateiuv  fttudu  ol  toe  need*  c|  «ci&  rati 
and  opezaicr.  Coetz  vaz'ioxim  anJi  ttutnezcu*  deviaiion*  tzom  tmifctniilu  o|  a 
and  ouiUne^  dimtiiattna  tbe  izzeautaziiied  ci  natuze,  loa*  »o  rerject  ibat  is 
iiv  too  tnculo  nD  6:i:;picion  op  ioeiz  aziittctai  natuz«  loouid  be  enUztained. 
d 'ii»po»iiion  c|  icrib-maieztai  tca^  ^o  ORuiiuUu  fnanoaed  a*  io  •ecuze  Ine  orM 
amount  o{  otrenaib  i«tib  iod  iea»t  ouin;  and  tm  in^ezUon  of  plaiinum  | 
4»a»  •o  azzanasd  a»  ^^  ^ende?^  ^bsiz  dt»placeni0nt  an  aittioftt  impcoatfcfs  acctdit) 


BRANCH  :  I^dPU  SEPOT: 

E.  Madison  St  Chicap^o.         1301  &,  1303  Arch  St.  Philadeipl 


SIX  WORLD'S  FAIR  MEDALS 
HIGHEST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 

AWAKDED  rOB  SOTEBIOKITY 

VIENNA,   CHILI,    PHILADELPHIA,    PARIS, 
SYDNEY,    MELBOURNE. 


Solid  Gold  Cusps  for  Crown  and  Bridge-Work. 


UPPER.  LEFT 


2^  ©  f  9  9  ;@ 


I.SFT.  LOWER.  BIGIIT, 

TlicHe  eolidCu»iiBnre  tniuleor23'CHnit  Kold,  and  are  designed  to  be  eoldered 
to  seamleBS  or  other  gold  bands  Gittd  to  tbe  natural  lootU-roots  id  the  moutb. 
Tlie  cDspa  areiilBi)  inlended  to  form  tlieiuaBticatingsuifacee  of  porcelain  crowne 
in  bridge- vrorif. 


TXTST    ISSXTED. 

r>P:N"T^L    METALLURGY, 

By    CHA8.    J.    BSSIO,    H.  D.,  D.  D.  S„ 

FmleMOr  of  Hoohanlcal  Di>nllstry  and  Hctallursy  In  the  Hniverelt}-  uf  Penneylvanla. 

Dental  Uepartmeot. 

SECOND    EDITION.        BETISED    AND    ENI.ABGED. 

Tbe  new  edition  of  this  popular  work  ie  now  ready  for  delivery.  The 
Totume  has  been  revieedcarcrully  and  brought  d>iwn  lo  the  laiest  developments 
in  the  department  of  which  ii  treats. 

i'rice $1.75 

Sent  by  m^l  on  receipt  of  price. 

.A.    1TB"^7^    .A.l>rESTISETIO    -N/r,>i.  tttt  a.T- 
Its  Properties,  method  of  Admlnliitriitlon,  and  Effects. 

BY    a.  H.  OUILFOBD.    A.  M.,  D.  D.  8. 

Professor  of  Operative  BDd  PnwUietlc  Denllatrf  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  College. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


THE   8.    8.   WHITE    DENTAL   MFG.    CO. 

PKiUDELPHU  NEW  VORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  BROOKLYN, 


DB.    METLOTTE'S 

Uoldine,  Impression  Cup,  Ring,  &  Fusible  Uetal, 


'  ^[iiUlini;  and  ils  mljuncla  an  impreMion  of  one  or  two  teeth 
orp-iis  may  l>r  la  ben  an  it  a  die  and  riiiialer-di"  made  In  leisltiiinflTe  minates. 
GtM  caps  or  regula-UDg  liiluretj  niav  Iv  nixnntaly  fltted  by  meaob  of  tbe  dlea 
tbni  qaicklv  formed.  Dr.  Melotre  an'  other  denlisti  LaTe  fi>und  tbese  derlcM 
to^ipliff 'andexpediie  crown  aud  brii^KC-wnrk.  Hiildine  la  also  mi  immediate 
bTtuient  for  work  to  be  soldered;  polder  will  not  low  over  tLe  Iniiide  of  a 
cnllar  filled  with  Motdinc,  or  over  tlie  inside  of  ite  cap.  H^tal  work  may  be 
thu  made  or  repaired  without  waiiinL- a  momemt  for  the  Holdino  InTeatlent 
to  diT  or  set.  If  Moldine  Ktiffenu  by  use,  knead  In  a  Dttle  gljcerlne. 
rrinted  ingtructions  accompany  encli  package 

In  ordering  Uoldine  to  l>e  oeut  hy  mail  please  add  the  pohtage  (30  centa 
bt  ibe  complete  apparatus:  10  cents  for  ibe  material  alone)  to  the  remittance. 
PHICE8. 
Complete  Outfit,  Inclotcd  in  a  tin  I <ox  containing  one  half  poand 
Miiidine,  one  Uup,  one  Ring,  and  two  ingots  of  Foeible  Metal,  $1.50 

Meloiie'a  Mi.ldine per  half  pound      M 

lmpr»ssion  Cup  (8.  B.  W.  No.  20) eacli      .80 

RubberRing   "         .06 

Puiible  Hetal,  per  ingot  (about  2^  ounces) "        .88 

BBITAJVSriA  IMPRESSIOM  TBAYS. 

A15VAMC1-:     I!H    PRKJISS. 

Owing  to  the  advance  in   the  price  of  tin  we  are  compelled  to  make  the 
taDowin;  cbangpe  in  prices  of  Iraprt'tution  Traya: 

Uppera,  No.  I  lo  a  and  10  to  16 each    $0.30 

"    ft "  .36 

"I7andl8 "         .40 

Lower*,"    1  lo  16 "  ») 

•'I7andl3 "  .40 

Crown  Work  Trsy  No.  aO "  JO 

TheWardleand  Franklin  Trajs  will  not  be  lalaed  tukleea  a  fbrther  advance 
I   abookl  be  made  in  tin. 

THE  ».  S.  1¥HITK   DENTAIi  ^V€t.  CO^ 


The  Bental  loflnnary  and  laboratory  Bulldlnflr  Is  one  of  the  laigcrt  and  most  i 
plete  structures  of  the  kind  In  the  world.   The  Infirmary  is  lighted  by  forty-eevea 
large  windows,  and  is  furnished  with  the  most  Improved  operating  chairs. 

The  Dental  Infirmary  and  Laboratory  are  open  daily  (exoept  Sundays)  during  the 
entire  year  for  the  reception  of  patients;  and  the  practice  for  dental  students  has  In- 
ereased  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  students  during  the  past  session  have  had  an 
abundance  of  practical  work  in  both  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry— the  Record 
Bocks  showing  to  the  credit  of  many  of  them  hundreds  of  gold  fillings  inserted  for 
infirmary  patients,  besides  other  operations.  This  means  for  practical  instruction  has 
4dready  assumed  such  hirge  proportions  that  the  supply  has  been  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  large  classes  in  attendance  during  the  past  sessions. 

The  exceedingly  large  number  of  patients  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  affords  ample 
f aoihties  for  practical  experience  to  every  student. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  Institution  for  a  thorough  course  of 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dentistry,  the  clinics  in  the  University  Hos- 
pital enable  the  Dental  equally  with  the  Medical  Students  to  become  familiar  with  iSie 
diseases  and  operations  of  Practical  Suqrery,  excisions  of  jaw,  partial  or  entire; 
tumors,  cancerous  or  benign,  of  various  pttts  of  the  buccal  cavity;  plastic  operations 
for  the  restoration  of  cheek,  lips,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned  as  having  been  before  the 
class  during  the  year.  The  induction  of  ttDflesthesia  by  means  of  dllferent  agents- 
ether,  chloroform,  bromide  of  ethyl,  nitrous  oxide  gas,  all  being  used  in  the  clinics— 
cannot  fall  to  be  of  use  to  the  student  of  Oral  Surgery.  Junior  as  well  as  Senior  - 
students  are  afforded  every  opportunity  for  practical  instruotion  In  both  openitiye  and 
mechanical  dentistry. 

The  Lecture  Halls  in  the  University  Buildings  are  laiFO  and  well  lighted;  and 
every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  practical  and  theoretical  dental  instruction.  Demon- 
strations in  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology,  (for  which  an  abundance  of  material 
is  furnished  free  of  charge,)  also  form  an  Important  part  of  the  regular  course.  The 
Dissecting  Boom  is  large,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  the  Demonstrator  of  PractI-' 
oal  Anatomy  passes  much  of  his  time  in  assisting  the  students  and  directing  their 
labors.    Dissecting  Material  is  furnished  in  abandMioe,  tree  of  charge. 

Qoalifications  for  Graduation  t  The  candidate  must  have  attended  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  of  five  months  each  in  diflerent  years  at  the  Regular  or  Winter 
Sessions  in  this  institution.  The  following,  however,  will  be  considered  as  an  equi- 
valent to  an  attendance  on  one  course  of  lectures  in  this  College:— One  course  in  any 
reputable  Dental  College;  graduation  in  a  reputable  Medical  College  with  one  jrear  of 
dental  pupilage  in  a  dental  infirmary.  The  student  meeting  either  of  the  above 
tequlrements  will  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  for  gradu- 
ation at  the  end  of  but  one  Course  of  Lectures.  The  matriculant  must  have  a  good 
English  education;  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  literary  institution,  or  other  evidence 
of  literary  qualifications  will  be  received  instead  of  a  preliminary  examination.  All 
students,  both  juniors  and  seniors,  have  equal  advantages  in  operative  and  mechanical 
dentistry  in  this  institution  throughout  every  session. 

Graduation  in  Medicine :  Graduates  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  are  required  to  attend  but  one  session  at  the  University  School  of 
Medicine  prior  to  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  ^  Doctor  of 
Medicine."   <3ee  Catalogue.) 

The  Regular  or  Winter  Session  will  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1287,  and 
will  terminate  about  the  1st  of  Marcli,  1888. 

The  Sununer  Session,  for  practical  instruction.  Will  commence  in  March,  and 
continues  until  the  regular  Session  begins.  Students  in  attendance  on  the  Summer 
Session  will  have  the  advantages  of  all  the  daily  Surgical  and  Medical  Clinics  of  the 
University. 

The  Fees  for  the  Begular  Session  are  $100,  Demonstrators*  Fees  included;  Matricu- 
lation Fee,  $5;  Diploma  Fee,  for  candidates  for  graduation,  $90;  Dissecting  Ticket,  $10. 

For  Summer  Session,  no  charge  to  those  who  attend  the  following  Winter  Session. 

Beneficiary.— A  Beneficiary  student  will  be  received  from  each  State,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  Dental  Society,  on  the  payment  of  half  of  the  tuition 
fees.   Board  can  be  obtained  at  from  |3.S0  to  $5  per  week,  according  to  quality. 

The  University  Prize  and  a  number  of  other  Prizes  will  be  specified  in  the  annual 
Catalogue. 

Students  desiring  information  and  the  annual  Catalogue  will  be  careful  to  give 
full  address  and  direct  their  letters  to 

F.  J.   8.   GORGAS,  M.  D..  D.  D.  S. 
Dean  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Unleersitjr  ef  XarylaBd* 

846  N.   EuTAW  Strcct.   Bai^.  jCrc,  Mc 


Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 


t'^^ll^^lll^cw 


This  Institution  was  chartered  in  iS^q  bv  an  Act  of  the  General 
Aserobly  of  Maryland,  and  is  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known 
Dental  College  in  the  world.  The  majority  of  the  eminent  prac- 
titioners of  dentistry  in  this  country  and  Europe  are  graduates  of 
the  Baltimore  College,  The  College  Building  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  the  collection 
of  Bpedmens  in  the  Museum  cannot  be  excelled.  The  number  of 
patients  daily  visiting  the  Infirmary  has  been  so  great  that  the 
Faculty  have  been  compelled  to  add  additional  space  and  chairs  to 
the  already  large  and  well-arranged  Operating  Hall.  All  such 
patients  are  operated  on  by  the  students,  under  the  careful  super- 
vison  of  the  Professors  and  DemonstrMora. 

The  Annual  Course  of  Instructions  will  commence  on  October 
Ut  each  year,  and  continue  until  the  beginning  of  March  following. 
The  first  weeks  of  the  Session  are  devoted  to  Lectures  on  practical 
subjects  especially  the  "Filling  of  Teeth,"  and  Construction  of  Ard- 
ficial  Teeth,  Clinics,  Infirmary  Practice  and  Demonstradocs. 


T|e  B&Iiiinoi<e  dollege  of  Dental  $wtgt,^, 

Chabtbubd  bt  thb  Lbgiblatusb  of  Mabtlaitd  in  1889. 


The  Oldest  Dental  College  in  the  World. 


RICHARD  B.  WINDER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8., 
Profeesor  of  Dental  Burgeiy  and  Operative  Dentistry. 

M.  WHILLDIN  POSTER,  M.  D,,  D.  D.  8., 

Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Pathology. 

WM.  B.  PINNBY,  D.  D.  S., 

Lecturer  on  Dental  Mechanism  and  Metallurgy. 

B.  HOLLT  SMITH,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8. 

Lecturer  on  Special  Anatomy  and  Dental  Materia  Medica. 

THOMAS  S.  LATIMER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
JAMES  E.  LINDSAY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
CHARLES  P.  BEY  AN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
OSCAR  J.  COSEERY,  M.  D ,  CUnical  Professor  of  Oral  Surgy^. 
RICHARD  GUNDRY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 


CoKTDOH  Paliobb,  d.  d.  8 Ohio. 

E.  Pabmlt  Browh,  d.  d.  b. N.  Y. 

A.  L.  NOBTHBOP,  D.  D.  8 N.  Y. 

Chas.  R.  Butlbb,  d.  d.  s Ohio 

E.  L.   HUHTBB,  D.  D.  8. .N.  C. 

W.  W.  Walkbb,  d.  d.  8. N.  Y. 

T.  8.  Watbbs,  d.  d.  8 Md. 

David  Gbnbsb,  d.  d.  s Md, 


J.  Hall  Moorb,  m.  d Ya. 

John  Allbk,  d.  d     N.  Y. 

R  B.  Donaldson,  d.  d.  s D.  C, 

John  Mbtbr,  d.  d.  s K.  Y. 

U.  A.  Pabr,  d.  D.  s.  •  •  • .  •  ■   .  •  •  Xi .  Y. 

J.  Emort  Soott,  d.  d.  8 Md. 

E.  R  Rust,  d.  d.  s D.  C. 

C.  L.  Albxandbr,  d.  d.  8 '.N.  0. 


R  B.  WiNDBR,  Jr.,  fhar.  o.,  d.  d.  s..  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
W.  G.  K08TER,  D.  D.  8.,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 


Gbobob  G.  Habdt,  d.  d.  s       J.  W.  Smith,  d.  d.  s.        J.  E.  Orrison,  d.  d.  8w 

W.  W.  DUMBRAOCO,  D.  D.  8.     G.  MARSHALL  SiaTH,D.D.8.  C.  8.  SBIBOLD,  D.  D.  B. 

J.  W*  Chambbbs,  m.  d.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  H.  Branhax,  m.  d..  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Forty-Ninth  Annual  Session  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1888,  and  oontinne  until  March,  1889.  The  Infirmary  is  open  during  the  entire 
year  for  Dental  operations. 

Students  corresponding  with  the  Dean  will  please  be  carefiil  to  give  Aill 
address,  and  direct  their  letters  to 

Prof.  R.  B.  WINDER,  Dean, 
No.  716  Pabx  Aybnxtb,  Baltdiorb,  Md. 


Still  Greater 


REDUCTION! 


$2.26  per  100  &aUoiis. 


i 


ISOl  A  1308  ARCH  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


BRANCH  : 

66  E.  MADISON  ST. 

CHICAGO   ILL. 


r^ 


feginning  at  Vienna,  in  i8y^,  where  I  made  my  first  display, 
I  have  received  successively  at  the  Six  World's  Fairs  the 
Highest  Award  f{yr  ARTUBTCIAL  TEJETH;  this  being  the  fnost 

important  branch  of  my  business  and  all  that  I  exhibited. 

The  greatest  proof  ever  extended  for  Superiority  to  any  nuf/nu' 
t  aaurer  of  JPOnCELAIN  TEETH,  for  their  Strength,  Adaptation 
and  JJatural  Life'like  Appearance,  was  received  by  me  through  the 
^Report  of  the  Judges  ;  Centennial  International  Exhibition  iSyd. 


■^-*^^¥^' 


ntOX  TBE  6EimL  UPOftT  or  IBS  JUIIfiSS  OH  AWW  OF  6E0UP  M 


iaa» 


''  ^.  ^.  "Su^ii  EXHIBITED  NOTHING  BUT  TEETH,  4ui  4i»  clUf>^ 
(eauiuui  in  ioe  ejctzeme.  oin  coloz^  ttan^iucencu  and  iextuze^  itaev^  weza  ait 
toai  could  cj  dedt:ed;  ioeu  weze  a  laimiul  ^enzoiuc^^on  ot  ifoa  «)bi|»ioicoica{ 
ckazachz'i&i'iz^  ct  Voe  ftaiuza{  czaan^^  &oto  to  ioe  indmdual  te<io  and  telaiiveiu 
io  tod  enilzd  ecL  Cheiz  contozntailon  tetio  tetezence  io  cvode  and  eadu  adap* 
taiion  io  ihe  maxillazu  azcD  ttooioed  caretui  »tudu  of  iod  neecl»  ct  vciio  rattent 
and  opezaicr.  Com  vastotia  and  fttiwezcu»  devlaiion*  Izom  xinxlzzmWu  el  a:cb 
and  ouillne^  »tmuiattna  ibe  izzeaulaz'xiie^  cl  naiuze^  iKi»  »o  perfect  ihat  vsken 
in  iK>0  tnciiib  11  d  &:i::picioH  ot  Ibe'iz  aziiiictai  fiaiuzB  loouid  oe  entertained.  Cob 
d  ii»po»liton  ct  {c:{b-ntaieziat  load  60  oktUluiiu  manaaed  a»  to  ftectite  the  a?eaie»t 
amount  ct  oUenalb  tcitD  ioe  ieae»t  vuIh;  anJi  the  inee^ion  of  pvattnum  «in» 
«a»  60  azzanasi  a»  ^  ^-endei^  ^.bei«  displacement  an  Oimodt  impcofti^fe  accidetti. 


a.  D.  jrrsxi, 


BRANCH : 


PRnrCIPJLL  DEPOT, 


66  E.  Madison  St  Chicap^o.         1301  &  1303  Arch  St.  Philadelphia. 


still  Greater 


REDUCTION! 


$2,25  per  100  &allons. 


ISOl  A  1808  ARCH  STBEET, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 


BRANCH : 

66  E.  MADISON  ST. 

CHICAGO   ILL. 


Solid  Gold  Cusps  for  Crown  and  Bridge-Work. 


^)  v&  ^1  "S  0.0 


THICKNESS   OF  THE    GOLD    CUSPS. 

®    ®    ©    ®    ©    ®    ®  ^ 

Ifl  15  '14  13  13  11  10  « 

$3.03  |3.6>  t3.0)       $2.00      $300       $9.00  $3.50  $3.00 

LBFT.  LOWER.  BIOHT, 

TlicteBoU()Cn9|ia>ireiiifi(leor33  CHFalKold,  and  are  designed  to  be  soldered 
to  seamless  or  other  gold  baode  fitted  to  the  oatural  lootb-roote  in  the  mouth. 
The  cueps  tire nlitoirii ended  to  form  themnBticatingsuifncesof  porcelnin  croirns 
in  bridge-worK. 


Frofesor  of  MeohanlcBl  Dent istrv  and  Hetallurt(3'  in  Cbe  tTuliersIt]-  uf  PemiBylvai 


DKNTAL    METALLURGY, 

By    CBAS.    J.    ES3IG.    M.  D.,  D.  D.  S„ 

trv  and  Hetallurt(3'  in  I 

Dental  Depattroenl. 

SECOND    EDITION.       BEVI8ED    AND    ENLARGED. 

The  new  ediiion  of  this  populnr  work  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  The 
volume  hne  been  revli^edcan-fnlly  and  brought  dnwn  to  the  latest  developments 
in  the  deparlmenl  of  which  ii  treats. 

IVicP $1.75 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 

.A.    l^E"^^?"     .A.JSTEISI'^IEII'IC    X^.A.^TTT.A.Xj. 

ISriTK-OTTS    OX:iI3E: 

ItB  Properties,  Oethod  of  Administration,  and  KffieetR. 

BY    8.  H.  OUILFOBD,    A.  M..  D.  D.  8. 

ProteBaor  of  Operatl™  and  Proethetlc  Dentlstrj-  at  the  Phlladelrbla  Dental  College. 

Sent  by  mail  ud  receipt  of  price. 
Price $1.00 

THE   S.    8.   WHITE    DENTAL   MFG.    CO. 

PHILADELPHIA  HEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  8R0OKIVN. 


SIX  WORLD'S  FAIR  MEDALS 

OF  THB 

HIGHEST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 

AWARDED  FOB  SUFERXOSTIT 

-^AT 

VIENNA.  CHILI,    PHILADELPHIA,   PARIS, 
SYDNEY,    MELBOURNE, 


WILLIAM  VALLEAU,  JR. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

SOFT  AND  COHESIVE 


Eitra  Dry  (fioM  &  Platina)  Alloy,  ImpTOTefii  Amalgai,  &c. 

506  BROOME  STP.EET,  -        -  -         N.  Y.  CITY. 


We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dental  profession  to  the  fact  that 
our  business  was  establislied'in  1849,  and  has  been  strictly  confined  to  purify- 
ing and  hammenng  metals.  With  this  experience  we  feel  justified  in  asserting 
that  any  article  we  put  upon  the  market  should  certainly  have  the  merit  which 
we  claim  for  the  above  articles  of  manufacture. 

We  claim  for  our  foil  that  it  is  made  of  absolutely  pure  gold,  and  beaten 
with  the  greatest  care  to  produce  uniformity  and  toughness,  never  losing  sight 
)f  quality  for  the  sake  of  cheapness.  The  best  makers  have  demonstrated  that 
albtohUely  pure  gold  cannot  be  made  cheap. 

Our  Extra  Dry  Alloy  and  Improved  Amalgam  are  composed  of  entirely 
pure  metals,  ftised  and  mixed  with  the  greatest  care  consistent  with  a  view  to 
produce  the  general  effect  to  be  desired  in  all  Amalgams.  They  contain  no 
Cadmium  or  Zine. 

We  will  cheerfully  extend  every  facility  to  anyone  desiring  to  test  them  to 
their  fullest  capacity,  and  most  respectfully  invite  a  trial. 

These  fillings  can  be  obtained  at  any  first-class  Dental  depot,  or  directly 
rom  our  house  at  the  following  rates: 

Soft  and  Cohesive  Foil $30  00  per  oz. 

«*      "  ",       "     15  00."  i" 

••      "  *         "     400    "  i  " 

Eureka  Gold  Filling  at  same  rates 

Extra  Dry  Alloy •Il  00  per  oz. 

"        "        "     5500    "i" 

Improved  Amalgam 2  50  per  oz. 

All  goods  can  be  returned  if  not  as  repreisented. 

For  Sale  Bt  8N0WDEN  &  COWM^M* 
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DB.   MELOTTE'S 

Uoldine,  Impression  Cup,  Iling,&  Fusible  Uetal, 

For  Crow>  Dies  amd  Csimter-IHeM. 


Bj  meani  of  Moldine  tad  iu  &djancu  tin  impreMlon  or  one  or  two  teeth 
or  roots  maybe  taken  nnd  a  die  and  conn  ter-dip  made  In  leaa  than  five  mlnntea. 
Gold  caps  or  re^latiiiK  fliturw  me,j  be  nccumtalj  fitted  by  meaok  of  tlie  dies 
thna  qoickly  formed.  Dr.  Helotte  an'i  other  dmtiHta  haTe  fnund  tbeae  dorioM 
to  rimpllff  and  expedite  crown  and  briiif  c-wnrk.  Miildlne  is  abo  an  immediate 
inveatient  for  wurlc  to  be  solderedi  solaer  will  not  low  over  the  Innlde  of  a 
collar  filled  with  Hotdinej  or  over  the  inglde  of  its  cap.  Mrtal  work  may  be 
thus  made  or  repaired  withont  waiting  a  momerat  for  the  Holdlne  invesUeDt 
to  dry  or  set.  If  Holdlne  Ptlffeos  by  nse,  knead  in  a  little  glycerine. 
Printed  instnictioDB  accompany  eacli  package 

Id  ordering  Holdlne  to  be  sent  by  mail  please  ndd  tbe  pobtage  (SO  cent* 
for  the  complete  apparatus;  10  centa  for  the  material  alone)  to  tbe  reiolttance. 
PRICES. 
Complete  Oatflt,  Inclosed  In  a  tin  box  containing  one  half  ponnd 
Hntdine  one  Unp,  one  lUng,  and  two  ingots  of  Ftialble  Metal,  (ISO 

Melotte's  Mi>ldlne per  half  poDnd      .50 

Impmalon  Cap  (8.  8.  W.  No.  30) each      .80 

RabberRIng  "        .W 

Funble  Hetal,  per  ingot  (about  3^  ouncea) "        -88 

BKITAIVBriA  laiPBKSSIOir  TBATS. 

Ar>VANCK  inr  prioc:s. 

Owing  to  tlie  advance  in  the  price  of  tin  we  are  compelled  to  make  the 
foUowiug  chaneee  in  pricee  of  Impteaaion  Trays: 

Uppers,  No.  I  lo  S  and  10  to  IS each    tOJO 

-■         "   9 "         .35 

"17  and  18 "  .40 

LowBM,  "    lioia. "  W 

"       "nandia "  .40 

Crown  Work  Tray  No.  90 "  JO 

The  Wardle  and  FrankUs  Trays  will  not  be  niaed  unless  a  ftirtber  advance 
eboold  be  made  in  tin. 

^E  8.~SrWMlTii^EMTAI.  ^FC.  CO..         ~ 
-    --    --  M«wT«rk.       BmMb.       Jt---  ••klj* 


(Si?iiLi?iiL:s5©  ili3:b"j;^  ^  b^w 


DENTISTS'  FINE  GOLD  AND  TIN  FOIL. 

Tlie  dttentioi)  of  Dtfiitislsis  invited  to  our  KINK  (J<MJ>  K<»lL   wliiili  i*:  j»n'|»j«Mii 
under  our  constH lit  f>ersonA]  supervij^ion      Hui  \os.  au  4   5.  8.  and  8 
We  are  also  maniit'acturiM^  an  ADIIKSIVK  KINK  <ii:i.|i  TcML,  X(ks.  4,  5.  mid  »  . 

ALLour  Gold  Foil  is  manufatMund   frotn  A  IJSiH.n'KI.V    IM'IIK  (;OLI),   |.re- 
pired  expressly  for  the  purpose,  with  jrreat  rare,  liv  oiirst'lvi*.. 

A.DDRESS—  CHARLES  ABBEY  &  SONS.  Philadelphia 


LUKENS  <fo  WHITTINGTON, 

I^WTA  III.IMII  r^I>    IHOO. 

MAMIFACTIKKKS  OP 


DEK"r.£L  IKSTanKEFTS 


And  Dealers  in  Dental  Supplies, 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAfLr 

02G  R^CE  STREKT, 


"TTT  TTI    desire  to  mail  a  copy  of  our  new  circular  and 
YV    -U    prospectus  to  every  reader  of  the  American 

Journal  of  Dental  Science.     If  you  have  not  already 

received  a  copy,  send  us  your  name  and  address  plainly 

written  on  a  postal  card.     Address 

42  THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 


Separating  Steam  Cured  Rubber  Strips, 

—FREE    FROM    ODOR,— 

Ivlade    from    Pure    F'ara.   Rtibt)er, 

FoK  Sale  at  all  Dektai.  Depots. 


CALLK'S  FILLIN"G  MATERIALS. 


— GrBj,  yclloH,  HsfllDni.  LlBht  or  anm,      -        1.00      ■' 

Ttiifi  Compound  StundM  Without  a  Rival. 

Ukd  rofi  TEN  YEARS  bt  LcAOtNo  Dentists  Throushout  thc  Wonto. 


bli'nded  tnKt'UlLT  < 


Two  or  more  ciiUir 


MOND  CEMENTS^ 

HIIUDBNS  IN  WATER  OR  SHIVA.  „^„w.»;ii.i.,«. 

CAULK'S  PAR-EXCELLENCE  ALLOY. 

This  Cold  and  Platina  Alloy  is  manufactured  on  a  new  principle.  Saves  teelh 
rtwe  others  fail.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  antt  has  been  in 
,'MiUnt  use  for  tkn  years.  By  our  new  mf-THOD  of  manufacture  there  is  no  gukss 
|*o!i.  The  molecular  change  is  contiolled,  making  each  and  every  ingot  always 
wliWutely  alike  in  its  properties. 

Price,  in  i,  i  and  i  ounce  packages,  per  ounce,  $300;  two  ounces,  $5.00, 

CAULK'S  WHITE   ALLOY 

'»b«*nETeatly  improved.  There  is  nothing  equal  or  superior  to  it.  Is  of  a  peculiar 
Pyish  white  color.  When  properly  manipulated  with  our  Purified  Mercury  it  will 
fjin  its  color  under  all  circumstances, 

Price,  in  i,  i  and  i  ounce  packages,  per  ounce,  $4.00;  two  ounces,  S7.00. 

M'S  DiiiDoal  Point  Stcppin:  ni  Gmia-Parclia  Foiits  for  Fillini  Roots. 

■,  This  form  of  Gutta-  Percha  having  been  In  the  market  for  several  years,  has  stood 
■Pfatest  test  of  all — that  of  time.  The  Slopping  is  put  up  in  sealed  envelopes, 
""iihe  Pellets,  Cylinders  and   Points  in  sealed  boxes,  bearing  a    ac-smile  of  our 


Price,  in  I.  }_  i  and  i  ounce  packa^;es,  per  ounce  (reduced  to)  J2.00. 

CauIk'B  FlimiR  Materials  are  snl.l  liy  Trciy  Wpufhi  ai 


*»lMWDcaUL „ 

j-DD  wish  or  thalr  HoperlorltT  and  Ki 

Orders  for  Denial  Supplies  will  receive  p> 
L  D.  CAULK, -Manufacturer, 


What  betUln 

mpt  attention, 
Camdkn.  Dft, 


A  T.T.  A  TT  X^BLEI. 


M      5. 

It    „•, 

i3|« 

Ifi   '. 

i^i 

-15. . 

i'i  ■; 

^tl5 

fs* 

5.*i 

ffi^sstein  M^f 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

— Keep  a  Full  Stock  op— 

Whites  and  Justi's  Teeth, 


— Also — 


SIBLEY,  WILMINGTON  AND  MORRISON 

#1.00  Teeth. 

Eybbt  Leading  Bband  of 

GOLD,  AMALGAM,  and  CEMENTS 

Kept  Oonstabtlt  on  Hand 


IHE  ATTENTION  OF 

Western  and  Sonthem  Dentists 

Is  Called  to  Our  Laboe  Stock  of 

Instruments  and  Materials 

* 
Of  all  Kbliablb  Manufacturers 


Cfareful  Attention  Given  to  the  Smallest  Order. 


—PUBLISHERS  OF  THE— 

▲  Qaarteriy  Joarnal  Devoted  to  the  InterestB  of  the  Dental  Profession. 

Subscription  Fifty  Cents. 


REDUCTION  IN  FORCEPS. 


^n!^!  ^7^  '^   '^^  ""  ^^^^  "°"  ^^  "^^^^^  fo«^«P«  °^e  from   best 
quality  of  steel.    Nickle  Plated,  Octagon  Joint.    Price  per  pair,       -    ^M 

Can  supply  any  make  or  number  from  any  catalogue   at 

manufacturers'  prices. 

eXGAYATOI^S. 
•Octagon,  Steel  Handles,  best  quality,  per  dozen,       .  |2.00 

j^^TIGUliAJFOI^S 

iFrom 

•1.00  to  14.00  each. 


FjB-DisiniiiLBD  (Qbi^qui^y. 

tPut  up  in  four  ounce  vials,  .... 

(QODBIiLING  SOMPOSIiniON. 

iS.  8.  White's  1,2, 8,4,  per  pound. 

Hood  <&  Reynold's  0, 1, 3, 8,  per  pound,       . 


each    .40 


$1M 


GUJPjPA-gBl^GHA   FlIililNG. 
The  S.  Semite  MTg.  Go's  Pellets,  per  ounce. 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  i,  i.  MO,  1-30  ounces. 
•Caulk's  Diamond  Pellets,  per  ounce. 

Put  up  in  boxes  contoinlng  1-4, 1-8  and  M6  ounces. 

FowiiBi^^s  Sbmpoi^ai^y  Stopping. 

^*rice  per  ounce, 


HOO 


14.00 


JSO 


*sr  ounce,  -  .  .  , 

P^  -     a  I,  i,  1-4,  MO,  1-20  ounce  packages. 


$4.00 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S  ' 

Biaanond  lij  Wheel, 


This  fly-wheet  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with 
wrou^t  iron  spokes,  in  an  iron  frame,  complete  in 
itself,  can  be  set  anywhere,  and  runs  very  steady. 

It  has  sufficient  power  and  speed  for  any  Dentist's 
Lathe  Head.  The  feet  are  easily  detached,  and  all 
<3Ji  be  packed  in  a  smaller  box  than  any  other  Fl^ 
Wheel  of  its  dimensions  in  the  market. 

PWoe  Boxed, $8.00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  9  W.  Favktte  Street, 

BA.I.TIMORE).    MD. 


ffi^sslitiy  listi^^ 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

—Keep  a  Full  Stock  op— 

White's  and  Just  is  Teeth, 


— Axso— 


SIBLEY,  WILMINGTON  AND  MORRISON 

#1.00  Teeth. 

Etbbt  Leading  Brahb  of 

QOLZ),  AMALOM,  and  CEMENTS 

SIbft  C0H8TASTLT  ON  Hand 


IHE  ATTENTION  OF 

Western  and  SontheTn  Dentists 

la  Called  to  Oub  Laboe  Stook  of 

Instruments  and  Materials 

Of  all  Reliable  Manupacturebs 


Careful  Attention  Oiven  to  the  Smallest  Order. 


—PUBLISHERS  OF  THE— 

▲  QuaTteriy  Journal  Devoted  to  the  InterestB  of  the  Dental  Profession. 

Subscription  Fifty  Cents. 


REDUCTION  IN  FORCEPS. 


We  keep  in   stock  a  large  line  of  selected  forceps  made  from   befit 
-^luaUty  of  steel.    Nickle  Plated,  Octagon  Joint.    Price  per  pair,       -    |2^ 

Can  supply  any  make  or  number  from  any  catalogue   at 

manufacturers'  prices. 


CXGAYATOI^S. 
•Octagon,  Steel  Handles,  best  quality,  per  dozen,       -  $2,00 


PF^IPIGULAIPO^S 
9Vom $1.00  to  $4.00  each. 


F{B-DlSWILLBD  CQBI^OUI^Y. 
tPut  up  in  four  ounce  vials,  .  .  .  •  each    .40 

0)ODBLLING  (SOMPOSIiniGN. 

J3.  8.  White's  1,3,  8,4,  per  pound,  .  .  -  •  $1.25 

Hood&Reynold'sO,!,  2, 8,  perpound,       -  •  1,25 


Guwa-Sbi^gha  Filling. 

The  8.  S.White  MTg.  CJo's  Pellets,  per  ouuce,  -       -     $4.00 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  i,  i,  1-10, 1-20  ounces. 

•Caulk's  Diamond  Pellets,  per  ounce,  ....       $4.90 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  1-4, 1-8  and  1-16  ounces. 


FOWLBI^'S  ©BMPO^AF{Y  STOPPINS. 
iPrice  per  ounce,  ....  •  -        »50 


Dl^.  ©,  O.  OLIYBI^'S  GUTTA-gBI^OHA. 
**er  ounce,  -  -  .  -  .  -  $4X)0 

P"*  '     ^l,i,l-4, 1-10, 1-20  ounce  packages. 


! 


pOLD^PLATINA 


Prlca,  M.OO  per  »■.  Tny. 


^  vJ^/  MANUFACTURED 


Chicago  Dental  Manufacturing  Go. 


cmc-A^ca-o. 

FouSaliby    SNOWDEN  &  cowman 

9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
S 


FOUI^OEO    ISGO. 


TRADE 


MARK. 


Manuftcturer  of  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Artificial  Teeth  and  Dentists*  Materials. 

THIRTEENTH  AND  FILBERT  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DENTISTS ! 

DON^T  READ  THIS  I 

unless  you  want  to  economize  in  time,  and  conse- 
quently save  money.  To  accomplish  this  result  you 
must  have  the  best  Teeth  in  the  market,  and  they  are 

Oideon  Sibley's  ImproTed  Artificial  Teeth. 

From  this  claim  we  except  no  make  oj  Teeth,  for- 
eign or  domestic,  and  it  is  daily  substantiated  by 
the  unsolicited  testimonials  of  thousands  of  Dentists, 
many  of  whom  use  these  Celebrated  Teeth  exclusively. 
Sample  sets,  i>1.00.  For  sale  by  all  dealers.  Sample 
cards  and  abridged  price  list  free  by  mail.  All  or- 
ders  for  Teeth  and  Dental  Supplies  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention. 
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000000(2)0 


Improved  Cabinet  Case  No.  l6. 


fep. 


TWsCaWnetCaBe  18  made  of  black  walnut,  hard  oil  fiiLsh.  The  panels  are 
French  veneer,  and  the  mountings  are  all  nickel  plated.  The  totafheiirht  ia 
SbetZincheB:  width  31  inchee;  depth  20  inches.  The  upper  portion  haa  12 
driwera,  74x71;  6  of  these  are  i  inch  deep;  4,11  inches  deep;  2  2*  inches 
p.  A  door  closes  over  all  these  drawers.  On  the  opposite  aide  is  snace 
le  sue,  with  adjustable  shelves  for  medicines.  Connecting  the  two  rarU 
ve  are  2  drawers,  10fxl2J,  by  3  inches  deep.  Below  these  draweiiia  a 
beveled  plate  mirror,  10x10.  The  lower  portion  contains  one  drawer  in 
m)nt,Kxl6,6  inches  deep,  with  slide  drawer  over  it  25x164  by  i  inches 
deep,  lined  with  felt  cloth.  At  one  end,  2  drawers,  14i  x  13*,  B  inches  deeo 
lii&ontiB»cloBet,20il6,12inche8deep,withBheif.  mcnea  aeep. 


I,  whh  Wood  Top  (BoiIbi  PreeJ 
Wilh  lUUan  Maible'Slab,  (white) 
"      KmivlllQ  Uaible,  (pink) 


S4&00. 
SO.OO. 

ix>.oa 

Manufactured  by  RANSOM  &  RANDOLPH,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
:   2S  Giide  Street,  Ihikanapous,  Isd. 


NEW  PATENTED  VULCANIZER. 


Complete  for  Sero$ene  or  6as, 
ufUh  Two  Large  JlaUeabte  Iron 
Maakg,  $18.00 


pOLD@PLATINA 


Chicago  Dental  Manufacturing  Go. 


cmcA-ca-o. 

Fen  Sale  BY    SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN 

9  "W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
5 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

*FLY  WHEEL,  No,  1,  New,^ 


This  Fly  Wheel  weighs  30  lbs.,  with  diameter  01 
wheel  15  inches.  The  stand  is  the  stiffest  and  steadiest 
of  any  drivine:  wheel  in  the  market.  Owing  to  the 
position  of  the  feet  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
treadle,  The  wheel  has  an  immense  power  and  is  very 
light  running.  In  boxing  remove  pin  that  connects 
treadle  with  rod  and  fold  treadle  by  side  ol  the  wheel. 
Weight  complete,  46  lbs. 

rrlceBtxel,       -       .       -       -  9».m 

eNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  9  W.  Fayette  Street. 


Improved  Cabinet  Case  No.  10. 


TUb  Cal^et  Case  is  nuule  of  black  walnat,  bard  oil  fiiush.  The  panela  ue 
French  veneer,  and  the  mountings  are  all  nickel  plated.  The  totafheUht  ia 
5leet2inche8|  nidth  31  jnches;  depth 20inchea.  The  npper portion  Hae  12 
dmrei»,7ix7i;  6  o£  these  are  )  inch  deep;  4,  1]  inches  deep;  2,  2}  inches 
drep.  A  door  closes  over  all  these  drawere.  On  the  opposite  side  is  space 
•Mne  aiie,  Trith  adjustable  shelves  for  medicinea.  Connecting  the  two  pan* 
•boTe  are  2  drawers,  10} x  121,  hy  3  inches  deep.  Below  these  draweraia a 
beveled  plate  mirror,  10x10.  The  lower  portion  contains  one  drawer  in 
fwat,  25  X 16,  5  inches  deep,  with  slide  drawer  over  it  26  x  161  by  *  inches 
dttp,  Uned  with  felt  cloth.  At  one  end,  2  drawers,  Ujx  13i,  0  inches  deep. 
In  front  is  %  closet,  20x  16, 12  Inches  deep,  with  shelf.  '^ 


PBIOBi  vtth  Wood  Top  (Boalni  Prat) 

ID  Maible'SUb,  (white) 
"k  Hubic,  (pinU 


S4S.0a 
6O.0O. 
fiO.OO. 

Mannfadored  by  EANSOM  A  RANDOLPH,  Tolmw,  Ohio. 
BtABCH;   SSOide  Street,  Iif9uirAFOLU,L>i>. 


NEW  PATENTED  VULCANIZER. 


Comf^ete  for  Kerosene  or  Gas, 
wWi  Two  Large  HaUeaMe  Iron 
Vlaskg,  $18.00 


VKITEB 


"We  offer  to  the  dentist  a  most  complete  FOOT  LATHE  for  grinding 
ttetb  and  potiatung  plates. 

It  bu  been  gotten  up  in  &  miperlor  manner,  great  core  barmg  been  taken 
to  make  it  durable  and  efficient.  It  baa  a  movable  column  and  table,  which 
fa  OfMble  or  being  elevated  dgbt  incbes,  to  acconunodate  the  openlor  In 
ritlier  a  aitUng  or  standing  posture. 

It  can  be  packed  in  a  box  rizteen  inches  square,  and  can  be  set  up  In  a 
^  mimitea,  presenting  a  veij  neat  and  pleasing  appearance,  suitable  for 
ibe  office  or  laboratory.  It  ia  finished  in  bronze,  and  runs  yery  light  and 
•t«dT. 

Price  of  Iiatbe  complete  with  Short  Spindle,  as  per  cat,       -       •    $16  00 

"     Long       "  -       -  1»  00 

"      BUBd  0DI7,  including  Cord  and  Conpling,  -       -      12  OO 

SNOTPDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  86  West  Fayetta  Street,  Baltimore. 


^wMH^mmiwWwi'Sai&B^ 


The  Bbove  is  a  cat  of  a  PORTABLE  HAND  OR  FOOT  LATHE^ 

Trhich  is  very  efficient,  maaafactured  for  the  traveling  dentiat ; 

weighs  under  7  pounda,  and  occapies  the  ipace  of  6  by  9  inchee^ 

Members  of  the  profesBion  who  have  seen  it  pronousce  it  first  rate. 

Price,  complete,        -        -        -        -        -      $6  00 

Without  Foot  Attachment,    -        •        -  5  50 


Hand  Fly  Wheel  Lathe. 


Hand  Lathe. 


HAND  FLY  "WHEEL  LATHE.— It  is  intermediata  bctwaen 
tlie  Hand  Lathe,  and  the  Hand  and  Foot  Lathe ;  it  weighs  only- 
thne  ponnds  and  ia  a  first  rate  Laths.         -         -     PRICE,  $4  SO 

HAND  LATHE. — It  is  small,  ttrong  and  durable,  and  weighs. 
only  two  and  a  quarter  ponnds  ;  we  have  sold  a  large  number  oT 
these  Lathes,— giving  great  Batisfaction.      -        -     PRICE  $4  00 

$^  AU  of  the  cog  wheels  of  onr  Lathes  are  turned  and  cut  on 
a  machine,  and  are  uniform,  which  makes  them  run  true  and  with 
little  noise. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

3io.  M  Weet  Fayette,  Baltimore. 


The  Diamond  FI7  Wheel  and  Lathe  Head. 


DIAMOND  FLY  "WHEEL. 

TMa  flf-wbeel  is  18  inchea  In  diameter,  with  Trouglit  iron  spoteg,  in  an 
st»  frame,  complete  in  itself,  can  be  set  anywliere  and  runs  tbtv  eteady. 

PRICE Is  OCr" 

DIAMOND  PLY  WHEEL  AND  HEAD. 
<tBipieU.  boxed PRICE  $14  Oft 

i^tSAtMlftMT  riT  WHEgl.  UtTHg. 


B7  meaiu  of  the  quadrant,  the  spindle  can  ^«  raised  from,  or  loweied  W 
!lhe  t»ble,  and tlm>wn  from  ornearer  to  tlie  opurator.    Thecord is  tightenfl^ 
li][  liott,  and  the  lathe  is  elknt  1  the  sptndle  is  of  the  beat  <iualitr  of  Bt«i£    . 
*Hh  brws  washers  and  two  chucks  complete.    Weighs  onlj  four  poundiL 

'    PRICE (4  60 

8Hr  /D7N  A  COWMAN,  8S  W.  Pavette  St.,  BalUmnr* 
33 


American  Lathe. 


This  cut  represente  an  im- 
proved Lathe.  It  is  made  in  the 
very  beat  manDer,  and  ie  suitable 
for  either  the  Office  or  Lahon^ary. 
It  has  a  solid  spindle — one  end  of 
which  18  a  taper  screw  for  brash  or 
felt  wheels,  and  also,  a  space  for  a 
large  coruDdum  wheel.  The  other 
aide  of  the  spindle  has  a  space  for 
a  large  corundum  wheel  and  a 
screw  to  receive  the  chncks,  oa 
which  very  small  corundum  wheels 
can  be  placed. 

It  has  a  movable  column  and 
table,  which  is  capable  of  being 
elevated  Eleven  inches,  to  ac- 
commodate the  operator  in  eithera 
sitting  or  standing  posture. 

Either  end  of  the  spindle  can  be 
thrown  towards  the  operator,  if 
more  convenient,  by  the  set  screw 
at  the  top  of  the  column. 

D^  We  also  make  for  this  Lathe 
a   Socket  Spindle — similar  to  oar 
U.  S.  Lathe  Short  Spindle. 
Price  of  Lathe,  as  per  out,  with  two  Chucks,  •    -      $16  00 
"         "   with  Socket  Spindle,  with  two  Chucks,     16  00 
«  with  Extra  Large  Jlriving-Wheel,  16  00 

'        Chucks,  extra,  ....  16 

I^No  charge  for  Boxing. 

SNO'ftDEN  &  COWMAN, 

Rfi  "W.  Fayette  Ktreet,  Bp'^imore. 
30 


ONITBD  STATES  LATMS. 


ITe  offer  to  the  dentist  a  most  complete  FOOT  I^ATHE  for  grindtnj 
Mth  and  pollflhing  platea. 

lb  1m8  'betax  gotten  up  in  a  sapnior  manner,  gi«at  care  baring  been  taken 
to  make  it  durable  and  efficient.  It  bas  a  movable  column  and  table,  which 
1b  capable  of  being  derated  eight  inches,  to  accommodate  the  operator  in 
liiber  a  Batting  or  standing  poBture. 

It  can  be  packed  In  a  box  aixteen  Inches  square,  and  can  be  set  np  m  a 
'ewminoteB,  presenting  a  veiy  neat  and  pleasing  appearance,  suitable  for 
the  office  or  laboiatorj.  It  ia  finished  in  bronze,  and  runs  very  light  and 
•teady. 

Price  of  Lathe  complete  with  Short  Bpindle,  as  per  cat,       -       •    (16  00 
•*  "  "  "     Long       "  -  IB  00 

"      Bund  only,  Including  Cord  and  CoupUng,  -       -      IS  00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  86  West  Fi^stt*  Street,  Baltimore. 


fe*«ttaM« 


WywtSiA^iQ^^ 


The  above  is  a  cnt  of  a  POKTABLE  HAND  OR  FOOT  LATHE^ 
vhich  is  very  efficient,  manufactared  for  the  traveling  dentist; 
■ffeighB  under  7  pounda,  and  occupiea  the  space  of  6  by  9  inches^ 
Members  of  the  profeaaion  who  have  eeon  it  pronousce  it  first  rate- 
Price,  complete, $6  00 

Withoat  Foot  Attachment,    ...  fi  50 


Hand  Fly  Wheel  L&tlid. 


Hand  Lathe. 


HAND  FLY  WHEEL  LATHE.— It  is  intermediale  betwaen. 
tile  Hand  Lathe,  and  the  Hand  and  Foot  Lathe ;  it  weighs  ouIt" 
three  pouDds  and  is  a  first  rate  Lathe.        -        -    PRICE,  |4  £H> 

HAND  LATHE.— It  is  small,  strong  and  durable,  and  weighs. 
only  two  and  a  quarter  pounds  ;  we  have  sold  a  large  namber  oT 
fbese  Lathes, — giving  great  aatisfaction.       -         -      PRICE  ^  00 

1^  All  of  the  cog  wheels  of  our  Lathes  are  tnmed  and  cut  on 
ft  machine,  and  are  uniform,  which  makes  them  run  true  and  with 
little  noise. 

SNOWDEN  4  COWMAN, 

No.  ^  West  Fayette,  Baltimore^ 


The  Diamond  Ely  Wheel  and  Lathe  Head. 


DIAMOND  FLY  VTHEEU 


Tfaia  flj-wheel  is  18  inches  In  diameter,  with  wroaght  iron  spokes.  In  «a 
ftOK  frarae,  complete  in  itself,  can  be  set  snywbere  and  ran*  Tarf  Bteadr. 

PRICE 18  M^ 

DUHOND  FLY  WHEEL  AND  HEAD. 
■C«nq>lete,  boxed PRICE  $14  0 


(}IM(MlftNT  FLT  WHiiL  UTHS. 


^  mnoa  of  the  qoadmit,  the  spindle  can  >«  nieed  from,  or  lowend  W 
llhe  table,  and  thrown  fromornearer  to  tlie  operator.  Thecordistiglitenflr 
bj  ilots,  and  the  latbe  is  aUfnl ;  tlie  epindle  is  of  the  best  quality  of  et«i{ 
witb  brass  wishers  and  two  chucks  complete.     Weighs  onlj  four  pounds 

I    PRICE (4  60 

BSC   /OFK  A  COWMAN,  88  W.  Favette  St.,  Balthn:ir* 
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BRITANNIA  IMPEESSION  CUPS, 

LONG    HANDLES. 

We  HanarBetDre  th«  roUowias  Sius  and  Varieties: 

UPPES,  Hob.  0, 1,  2,  3, 4,  6,  6,  7.-(Ho.  1  is  the  laigort  toM. 
LOWER,    "    1, 2, 3, 4,  5.  —(So  1  is  the  largest  aiio.) 


PARTIAL  LOWER  CUPS. 


IR0L08ED  OAVITT,  Hob.  9, 10,  ll.-{Ho.  9  is  the  laigeat  tarn.) 
PEH  OATITT,  Hob.  6,  7, 8.  -(Ho.  6  ie  the  largest  sise.) 


UPPER  AND  LOWER  OUPS. 


PABTIAL  UPPEB— Flat  Bottom,  Hob.  8, 9, 10, 11— (Ho.  8  is  the  UigeBt.> 
FULLLOTEB—         "       ''        "    12,13,14-{Ho.l2iBth6bo'gest, 

PBIOB Eaoh a6ot»- 

SNOWDEN  Jb  COWMAN, 

N*.  8C  West  Fareltd  Street.  Baltiavre. 


ssrovirDEiff  a  conriHAN'S 
riask  Presses. 

No.  I,  Old  S^le  Improved. 


This  Preee  is  intended  to  close  the  fiaek  after  packing  with 
robber.  It  is  of  great  advantage,  Bavine  screws  and  flasks. 
The  npright  rods  are  of  wronght  iron  ana  the  Handle  of  the 
•crew  can  be  detached.  They  are  welt  made  and  very  strong, 
and  has  been  made  larger,  so  that  it  will  take  any  Flask  in  the 
Hiarket.  Price,        -         -         .         .         J1.50, 

No-   2,    New   Style. 


This  Press  is  made  of  cast  iron,  very  heavy,  with  steel  screw 
and  detachable  handle.  It  has  a  Pivot  Plate  to  level  up  the 
flask,  insuring  always  a  central  pressure  on  the  flatk  ;  will  take 
any  flask  in  the  market.  Price^        -  21.50 

3S 


Ko.  1,  will  cast  a  plate  from  one  half  of  an  mch  to  two  inches 

in  width,  aleo  a  round,  half-round  and  Bqaare  bar.    -   $2.25 

.(o  2,  will  cast  a  plate  from  one  half  of  an  inch  to  two  and 
three  qnarter  inches  in  width,  also  a  round,  half-ronnd 
and  square  bar.        ......        J2.75 

No.  3,  will  cast  a  plate  3  inches  wide  and  4  inches  long 

also  round,  half-round  and  square  bar,        -       $3-25 


We  make  tbree  rizes  of  Ladles ;  one  handle  will  fit  eadi  LwO^  ai^  O 
removed  when  thii  Ladle  iB  placed  on  the  fire. 

Ko.  1,  Ib  0  inches  diameter,  and  8  inchei  deep. 
"    3, "  4J    "         "  "   8  " 

"    8, "  H    ' 3i       '■ 

PRICE.— 2  Ladlea,  (Noa.  3  and  8,)  with  1  Handle 75 

Nos.  3  and  8  Ladles,  witliont  handle,  each SS 

No.  1  large       "  "  "  "    40 

Handlfsof  wroaght  iron,  each 1. 2S 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAK, 

No.  86  "W.  Fajette  Bt.  Balriiriore. 
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Snfiwden  &  Covmas's  Estesson  Bracket. 


Tbk  Bracket  is  made  of  iron  painted  in  iinitstion  of  wftlnnt,  or  bronwd 
Vhea  atr^ght  ont  la  rei;  atlff,  baa  a  thnmb-acrew  at  each  Joint  to  keep  it  In 
an;  po^Uon  it  ma;  be  placed,  and  fold*  np  cloee.    It  onlf  weighs  0  poonda. 

Pric«,  Bonnd  Table  m  per  cnt, |0  00. 

Square       "    with  drawera.       •        -        ...-800 


T^BLE  h;ea.ds. 


A. — SOUKKT  HEAD.— Tbe  socket  screwatothe  table,  has  a  set  acrew 
in  the  lower  part,  the  head  slides  four  inches  to  tighten  the  ei  mp  or  varr 

fte  bright  from  the  table .• PKICE  (6  00 

B- — ^U.  8.  LATHE  HEAD,  with  holes  In  thebasetoBcrew  toanvUble. 

PRICE-'Short  Spindle  (as  pur  cut  B) |4  00 

■'  LiOng  Bpindle 4  00 

C.— DIAMOND  LATHE  HEAD.— TLe  head,  pulley,  and  epoolt.wbich 
Tetain  the  wheels  and  bmshes,  are  of  Brass.    The  spindle  Is  of  the  beet  un- 
'  hanunered  steel,  and  of  the  size  to  buU  the  holes  in  the  wheels 

rRICE t«  00 

«NOWDEN  A  COWMAN  88  W.  TavHie  St..  Baltimore 
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-xsxE'xt.o'^T'anD- 


Portable   Head-Rest, 


TbU  Head-Rest  can  be  attached  to  anv  cliair,  is  very  Ann,  and  can  be  raised,  low- 
red  or  moved  backward  or  Torward  without  interfering  with  tlie  attaclimeiit  to  tbo- 
iait.    It  weiicbe  only  41be,,  and  occupieaa  space  onlv  of  18  z  4  iacbee. 

PRICE,  $5  00. 
8JT0WDEN  &  COWMAN,  86  W.  »'ayette  Strasi.. 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

—NEW— 

PortaBte  Head-Eest, 

[PATENTED  JTTIfE  22iid,  1886.] 


I>BICE,  FuU  Iftekel  Plated,       -       -       $10.00 

— HAKOFACrnitBD   AHD   FOR  BALE    RT — 

BMOWDEM  A  COWMAH, 

it  W.  FaTottf  Sti^t  Baltimore  MS 


^be  SmpsoT^d  Wfilke^em  ©Mis. 


PMented  Kontnber  SO,  ;i8T7;  OcUiber  81,  1878.    Rciuned  July  4,  IffH;  Much 
IB,  1878  i  Jnne  20, 1878  ;  Aaxaat  20, 187B ;  Angnit  27, 1878 

io  bMt  qaalttf  GreeD,  CrimBOn,  or  Uaroon  Plush  ....  $180  00 
in  either  color  of  flnest  Plash,  pnfibd  with  Plneb,  trimmed  with  8Uk  Cord, 

with  Wilton  Cupet       ...       -  ■■       -       -        300  00 

Jd  F&ncjr  UphotBtering,  Ml  Turkish  Biyle,  Poffed  with  Ploiih,  and  trimmed 

with  Sllfa  Cord,  with  Cupet  (o  nutch 310  00 

in  CriiDBon  Plain  Turkey  Morocco  or  Leather 180  lU 

^a  Embossed  Turkey  Morocco,  Tan  or  Crlmsoa,  Puffed  with  Plain  Horoooo, 

edged  with  Cord,  Axminlster  Carpet  on  Apron  and  Foot-Rests     -     910  00 

Fm  ami*  Bv  SM  OWDEll  ft  CO'WlIAir.  BiUtlmw*.  Kd. 


THE  MORRISON  DENTAL  CHAIR. 

BsM««M*7  16, 1877.  Engliili  F»t«nt  Deo.  7,  1867. 


PRICES. 

In  best  qtullty  GreeD  or  Oftraet  Plash       ...               .       .  #180.09 

InBealHororco,  EmboBHed 140.0* 

In  fl&eM  qoaMty  Oreen  or  Ghirnet  Piaah,  puffed  and  trimmed  with 

Stlh  PInsh.  full  Turkish  UpboUwij ISO.OO 

In  French  Hoquet.  Bouuet  pfttiem 14&M 

iuaftme,   but  puffed  with  Silk   Plush,  full  Turkish  UptkOlsterjr  100.09 

BO:XITTCa-  FREE. 

STUDKHT'8  MORRISON  CHAIR. 

To  meet  an  often -«ipres»ei1  waot  of  a  flrat-clsas  rhsir  st  «  low  price,  Uw 
Stadeut's  HorrisoD  was  broaght  out  It  is,  id  sll  respects,  equal  to  the  regnl*r 
Morrison  chair,  except  that  it  U  nphoiatered  in  a  sesi-brown  corded  malerlal, 
instead  of  a  plush.  It  preeeols  s  very  neat  appearance,  and  will  wear  nftsrl; 
as  well  as  plosb. 

PRICK 
Id  Corded  Upholstery $10S.0» 

We  supply  eilhrr  style  of  the  Horrisoo  Chair,  with  or  without  Cssl«i* 
Whw  ordered  with  Casters,  the  price  is  IIOXW  extra. 

For  SaU  Br  8NOWDEM  *  OOWMAK .  B>ltlm»r«  HA- 


irOTEKiTI'     BB1TSH     WHEEUS. 


CtiT  Snows  ^o  39 
The  hubs  of  these  wlieelg  an-  made  of  leatheroiiJ.  They  are  Btrong  and 
-will  not  Bplit  nor  allow  the  brIatleH  to  [luah  back  or  become  loose.  They  hare 
aleo  a  decided  advantage  iu  their  niiall  Bize,  which  permits  their  use  in  polic- 
ing articles  of  irregular  ahape  without  riak  of  marring  or  Kratching.  The 
NoTelty  Wbeela,  while  superior  io  quality  and  neatuesa  of  finish  to  thoea  with 
the  ordinary  wood  hubs,  are  only  very  slightly  higher  in  price.  We  have  the 
sole  agency  for  the  deutal  trade.  The  following  nambers  are  now  in  stock, 
ei/ea  and  numbera  the  same  as  those  of  our  wood  hub  wheels,  In  ordeiing 
state  tbe  Htyle  wnnted. 

BTBAieHT    BBISTLBH    (M    per    eat.) 

1  Row  Stiff  Bristles,  If  ioches  diameter,  .       each  (O.SO 


4    1 

1  anowi  ' 


30    4 


'  Medium   ' 

■  Stiff 
'  Soft 

*  Medinm    ' 

'  Stiff       ■■ 

'  Soft 

■  Stiff       ■ 

■  Soft 

"  Stiff       " 

'  Sort 

'  stiff 


.8 


COIITBRCllire    BRISTLBS. 

jfo.  16    8  Bows  Hediam  Bristles,  H  inches  diameter 

"     15    S    "         Stiff         "        3fr     '• 
"     24    8    "       Medium    "        2t     " 

"    88  8  ■'      Stiff      ■'      at    " 

"     88    4    "       Mediom    "         8       " 
"     27    4    "  Mttff        "       3 

STKAieBT    BBIKT1.BA— I.ONfl    SHAHHS. 

No.  62    8  Raws  Stiff  Bristles,  11  inches  diameter 


60    9 


H 


THE    C^S-CXiOIX)    CH-A-IK/. 


TbiB  Chair  was  designed  eapeciMll;  to  meet  a  demand  for  a  cluur  which,  whlla 
dbrdlngaTarietr  of  esBential  moTementa,  cixild  be  suld  at  a  iower  price  ttian  (lio 
Wilkerson,  The  ti.  8.  White  Pedal-lever,  or  the  Harrison. 

For  those  who  want  a  low-priced  ctaair  wbich  In  facilitj  of  inoTemeDts  &r  etir- 
puMB  anything  heretofore  offered  for  the  money,  the  C^lold  is  the  I'Jiair.  It  is 
-itronelv  bailt,  and  the  SnUh  and  general  appearance  make  it  a  desirable  addition  to 
*Tdl-nimiBhed  office. 

The  liftLag  mechaniun,  which  has  a  range  of  10  inches,  1b  entirely  new  and  is 
votfced  with  great  eaae  and  rapidity.  Should  the  crank  by  accident  slip  fi'om  tho 
^ud  the  descend  of  the  Chair  U  auiomatlcally  arrested. 

The  arms  are  so  arranged  that  they  ma;  De  rotated  out  of  the  way  ofth«  operator 
ud  TPt  be  of  service  to  the  patient. 

The  foul -board  can  be  adjusted  in  four  poBitione,  and  ■  permanent  support  for 
Ibe  foot  of  the  operator  is  pliced  at  the  back  of  the  bate,  the  convenience  of  which 
win  be  obvioua  to  those  wbo  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a  "criohet." 

Nearly  all  of  the  moventents  can  be  made  with  one  hand  while  standing  atjtbe 
jide  of  the  Chair. 

Price,  npholatered  In  Corded  Materia.^       •  •  $    80  00 

"  "  "    Beat  Qaality  Haroon  or  Qreen  llosh,  95.00 

F»aaUBjiBllOWDSSA  OOWMaS. 


THli  b.  S.  WHITE  IMPROVED  DENTAL  ENGINE. 


July  14,  1874. 
July  21. 1874- 
Aug.  4,  1874, 
Nov.  16,  I87Qi 
Jan.  2. 1877. 
Hay  14, 1878. 
Ang.  6, 1878. 
Hareh  4,  187B. 
March  11. 1870. 
May  0.  1879. 
Sept.  2,  1879. 
Bepi.  23, 1879. 
Nov.  4.  1879. 
Not.  25, 1879. 

Aug  13,  1878. 


SNOVDEN  &  COVIHAIV.  8ff  W.  Farelle  Street  BaltJmare 
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JHE  JOHNSTON  DENTAL  ENGINE. 


PRICES. 


^4000 


For  Sale  By   SNO  WD  EN  &  COWMAN, 

86  West  Fatbtte  Stbeet.  Baitimore,  Md. 
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Having  fitted  tip  a  Printing  Office  in  our  establishment,  we 
are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  various  kinds  of 

Printing,  such  as 

BILLHEADS,  CIECULARS,  LABELS, 
ST  ATI]lCi]]!f  TS,  Mi:  ADIXOil,  CABINS, 

No.  S6  West  Fayette  Street 

■  1         ■  I  I      ■  .III!  I  '  " 

DENTISTS'  CASE  BOOKS, 
For  Recording  all  Operations  in  Dentistry, 

W  I  T  H 

* 

TITLE  PAGE,  INDEX  or  ALPHABET,  and  the  pages 
numbered,  ])rinted  on  fine  paper,  with  a  DIAGKAM  of  the 
^eelh  at  the  top  of  each  page,  neatly  and  substantially  bound 
in  muslin. 

DPR  ICES. 

One  Quire  liook,             -             •             .  -     $1  00 

Two           «  .            .            .             .            .  1  75 

Til  roe        "                       ...  .       2  50 

Four          «  .....  3  25 


TRADE   SUPPLIED. 
SISrOA\^DEK   &  COAVMA.IS', 

86  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 
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Portable  Folding  Dental  Chair, 

The  Simplest,  LtghteHt  and  Hest  Chair  yet  offered 
to  the  Pro/essio?i. 


!  Weighs  about  forty  pounds,  according  to  finish.  Oaa  bt 
readily  folded  into  one  compact  space  convenient  for  carrying  ir 
the  hand,  making  a  package  34  inches  long,  18  inches  wide  anc 
inches  deep.  Combines  all  the  movements  necessary  in  denta 
operations.  Has  been  tested  and  approved  by  experienced 
identists. 

Price,  with  Perforated  Seat  and  Back,  $40.00. 
SNOWDEN  &   COWMAN, 
— Dental  Depot, — 
9  W.  Fayette  Street,   Baltimore,  Md. 


■■.lllnlfl.illlnlUMlIhiini^J^ 
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brane .  will  thus  revive  even  after  the  laspe  of  years, 
provided  there  has  not  been  such  exposure  as  would 
change  its  organic  character  or  cause  disintegration.  He 
alludes  to  the  well-known  fact  that  various  forms  of  spores 
and  bacteria  are  known  to  lie  inactive  for  indefinite  periods 
of  timfe,  and  then,  when  brought  again  into  the  proper  en- 
vironment, to  revive,  grow  and  proliferate.  He  claims  that 
the  reviving  of  the  peridental  membrane  on  implanted 
teeth  is  of  a  character  analogous  to  this  and  that  to  this 
essential  fact  is  due  the  success  of  such  operations. 

In  opposition  to  this  view  of  Dr.  Younger  and  his 
supporters,  many  others  (the  writer  having  been  one  of 
them)  have  claimed  that  there  is  no  union  of  tissue,  but 
that  implanted  teeth  are  held  in  position  simply  by  that 
form  of  articulation  known  as  ^'Gomphosis,"  just  as  a  nail 
is  held  in  place  when  driven  into  wood.  When  the  im- 
planted tooth  is  crowded  into  position  there  is  sufficient 
contact  between  the  walls  of  the  prepared  socket  and  the 
roots  of  the  tooth  to  hold  it  in  place  temporarily.  It  is  of 
course  impossible  to  prepare  a  socket  which  will  exactly 
fit  the  irregularities  of  the  root  of  a  tooth.  But  after  the 
tooth  is  in  place,  cicatricial  tissue  begins  to  grow  and  fills 
up  the  spaces  intervening  between  the  root  of  the  tooth 
and  the  surrounding  wall  of  bone.  In  this  way  the  force 
or  pressure,  described  as  gomphosis,  is  brought  to  bear 
evenly  over  all  parts  of  the  root  and  the  tooth  is  held  firmly 
in  position.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  normal  teeth  are 
retained  in  place  in  the  same  way,  but  whether  gomphosis 
constitutes  the  entire  fastening  or  not  is  a  mooted  question. 
The  writer  formerly  believed  it  was,  and  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Cincinnati  Odontological  Society  held  last  June, 
advocated  the  covering  of  the  roots  of  implanted  teeth  with 
kad,  pure  gold,  or  ^me  other  such  substance,  which  could 
not  be  absorbed  by  tlie  circulation,  believing  that  were  this 
not  done,  absorption  of  the  root  would  be  the  ultimate 
result  in  the  majority  of  these  operations;  as  it  is  in  cases 
of  transplanting  and  replanting.     A  dentist  of  California 
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<whose  name  did  not  appear)  is  reported  in  one  of  pur  late 
journals  as  advocating  this  theory  of  covering  with  lead  as 
being  the  best  method  of  preserving  the  root  from  des- 
truction. He  has  inserted  some  teeth  thus  covered,  but 
with  what  success  I  have  not  learned. 

Having  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Younger 
during  the  past  summer,  the  writer  had  quite  a  lengthy 
talk  with  him  concerning  this  topic.  The  doctor,  being  of 
a  good-natured  temperament,  bore  patiently  with  the  per- 
sistence of  your  humble  servant  while  the  latter  was 
arguing  earnestly  in  favor  of  his  theories  against  the 
Doctor's  practical  (experience. 

My  own  experience  in  implanting  is  quite  limited,  in- 
cluding but  three  cases  all  told.  But  in  this  limited  experi- 
ence there  has  been  sufficient  evidence  that  my  former 
theories  were  incorrect.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  oper- 
ation having  proved  a  failure  to  a  great  degree,  the  tooth 
was  extracted  after  having  been  in  position  over  four 
months.  Upon  examination  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that 
a  considerable  attachment  had  already  been  formed  on  one 
side  by  the  peridental  membrane.  This  tooth  (a  superior 
lateral)  was  implanted  the  4th  of  last  October,  the  original 
tooth  having  been  lost  about  ten  years  previously  from 
pyorrhoea  alveolaris.  The  space  between  the  canine  and 
the  central  had  closed  to  some  degree  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  select  a  very  small  lateral  to  insert  between  them. 
The  only  tooth  available  small  enough  for  the  place  had 
been  partially  denuded  of  periosteum  from  calcareous 
deposits  as  well  as  by  scraping.-  At  that  time,  however,  I 
did  not  deem  this  a  matter  of  consequence.  The  tooth 
having  been  implanted  it  was  cemented  to  the  adjoining 
teeth  by  oxyphosphate.  It  progressed  very  nicely  for 
about  three  weeks  when  pus  began  to  exude  from  under 
the  gums  on  the  labial  surface.  This  continued  in  varying 
quantities  up  to  th#  time  of  extraction,  in  spite  of  all  local 
treatment.  It  was  a  matter  of  much  surprise  to  me,  and 
especially  under  the  circumstances  of  so  free  a  discharge 
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of  pus,  to  find  that  a  considerable  zone  of  peridental 
membrane  had  attached  itself  to  the  bone.  This  attachment 
was  so  marked  as  to  cause  considerable  pain  in  extracting. 

These  facts  of  attachment  and  pain  on  extracting  are 
identical  with  those  observed  by  Dr.  Younger  himself  in 
his  own  personal  experience,  he  having  had  an  implanted 
tooth  in  his  own  mouth  for  the  space  of  seven  months,  and 
then  having  had  it  extracted  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
membrane  examined.  He  experienced  considerable  patn 
in  the  removal,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  quite 
firmly  attached. 

The  tooth  of  which  you  have  had  the  history  in  con- 
nection with  my  own  practice  is  here  for  your  examination^ 
The  portion  covered  with  membrane  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  other  surface. 

Now,  while  these  two  or  three  teeth  which  have  been 
extracted  and  were  found  to  have  become  attached  to  the 
bone  do  not  prove  conclusively  Dr.  Younger's  theory  of 
the  reviving  of  the  perio-dental  membrane  to  be  true  ia 
every  case,  yet  these,  with  the  numerous  other  cases  of  his 
and  others,  which  have  been  implanted  and  have  become 
attached  and  seem  to  be  entirely  successful,  indicate  very 
strongly  that  such  is  the  normal  tendency  and  result  in  all 
cases  properly  operated  upon,  and  this  form  of  repair  of 
tissues  is  becoming  an  accepted  fact  in  physiology. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  process  of  repair,, 
after  implantation,  that  time  is  necessary  for  the  work  to  be 
done  As  to  the  length  of  the  time  of  repair  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  accompanying  symptoms  we  have  only  to 
recall  the  clinical  history  of  the  recovery  of  a  fractured 
bone  in  other  parts  of  the  body;  this  we  know  varies  in 
different  persons  and  is  controlled  by  circumstances  and 
conditions.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  such 
cases  are  often  attended  with  more  or  less  traumatic  fever, 
and  the  appearance  of  that  symptom  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  implantation  should  not  occasion  surprise. 

I  have  two  other  cases  to  present,  both  of  which  are 
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-doing  well,  one  having  been  implanted  last  May  and  the 
other  the  fifteenth  of  November  last.  The  May  case  is  a 
right  superior  bicuspid.  The  original  tooth  having  been 
extracted  only  three  months,  there  was  a  small  depression 
where  the  socket  had  been  and  the  absorption  of  the  alveo- 
lus had  not  been  very  great.  But  the  new  socket  had  to 
be  drilled  into  the  bone  much  the  same  as  though  the  tooth 
had  been  out  for  years.  The  new  tooth  was  kept  cemented 
in  position  most  of  the  time  for  about  four  weeks  and  has 
become  perfectly  firm,  as  you  may  see  by  examination. 

The  November  case  is  also  a  superior  bicuspid  on  the 
right  side.  This  was  left  without  ligature,  cement,  or  any 
kind  of  fastening,  in  order  to  determine,  if  possible, 
whether  fastening  was  necessary.  It  has  not  done  so  well 
as  the  preceding  case,  but  still  is  doing  well  enough  to 
remain  and  to  be  useful.  At  the  time  of  this  operation  I 
took  from  the  place  where  this  tooth  now  is,  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  of  the  apex  of  the  old  bicuspid  which 
was  &stened  only  to  the  gums. 

It  might  be  said  by  some  that  these  cases  were  simply 
transplanting,  but  they  are  far  from  it,  for  in  each  one  a 
new  socket  was  made  for  the  reception  of  the  implanted 
tooth. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  few  operations  of  this 
kind,  we  conclude  as  to  rhe  point  of  practically,  that  we 
may  certainly  class  implantation  as  among  the  legitimate 
operations  coming  under  the  head  of  Dental  Surgery. 

Many  persons  have  mistakenly  supposed  the  operation 
of  implanting  is  very  similar  to  transplanting  and  replant- 
ing. The  fact  is  that  it  diflfers  from  both  these  operations 
in  almost  every  particular.  To  discuss  this  matter  fully 
would  require  a  special  paper.  But  a  point  or  two  in  this 
connection  may  be  suggested  here.  About  the  only  simi- 
larity in  the  three  operations  is  the  fact  that  a  natural  tooth, 
the  root  of  which  is  still  covered  with  periodental  mem- 
brane, is  used  in  each.  In  transplanting  and  replanting,  a 
tooth  is  fitted  into  the  natural  socket  of  the  original  <-ooth 
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Very  soon,  however,  to  our  dismay,  her  breathing' 
grew  shorter  and  shorter,  and  then  ceased  altogether.  I 
sprang  to  her,  and  began  the  process  of  artificial  respiration, 
by  standing  behind  the  chair,  and  a  little  above  her,  and 
placing  my  hands,  one  under  each  breast,  at  the  margin  of 
the  short  ribs,  and  pressing  upward,  and  then  relaxing  the 
pressure  alternately.  Keeping  up  this  process  for  a  few 
seconds  without  any  appreciable  benefit  whatever,  the 
doctor  hurriedly  suggested  that  we  lay  her  on  the  floor, 
and  we  lost  no  time  in  complying  with  his  suggestion. 
As  soon  as  she  was  in  this  position,  the  doctor  preceeded 
with  the  artificial  respiration  without  any  apparent  benefit. 

Her  eyes  were  closed  from  the  start,  and  she  was  as 
limp  as  a  rag,  and  her  countenance,  by  this  time,  had  as- 
sumed the  livid  hue  of  death. 

We  saw  at  once  that  something  must  be  done  and 
done  quickly.  So  I  gathered  her  by  the  legs  and  lifted 
her  up,  her  head  hanging  down,  and  her  legs  resting  one 
on  each  of  my  shoulders.  All  this  time  she  had  not 
breathed  once,  and  I  distinctly  remember  of  wondering  to 
myself,  how  it  could  be  possible  for  anyone  to  be  so  long 
without  drawing  a  single  breath  and  live,  for  it  seemed  to 
me  an  age,  therefore,  I  said  to  the  doctor  it  is  no  use,  she 
is  dead. 

He  placed  his  ear  to  her  chest,  and  said  l^er  heart  still 
beats,  then  said  I,  we  will  v/ork  as  long  as  the  heart  con- 
tinues to  act.  At  this  critical  moment,  she  showed  mani- 
festations of  returning  life,  by  a  feeble  respiration,  accom- 
panied with  a  suppressed  groan,  and  at  a  long  interval 
another,  and  then  another.  I  held  her  in  the  inverted  posi- 
tion until  her  breathing  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  estab- 
lished, which  produced  a  sense  of  relief  to  us  both,  more 
easily  imagined  then  described.  We  placed  her  again  in  a 
horizontal  position  on  the  floor,  and,  of  course,  thought 
that  now  she  surely  was  all  right.  The  doctor  exckiimed, 
"My  God,  that  is  the  closest  call  I  ever  had."  But  how 
soon  were  our  cherished  hopes  frustrated. 
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In  a  few  seconds,  after  we  had  laid  her  down,  we  had 
a  repetition  of  the  same  condition.  I  took  her  again  by 
the  legs,  and  held  her  in  an  inverted  position  as  before. 
This  time  we  were  sure  that  she  had  gone  to  the  "bourne 
^whence  no  traveler  ever  returns."  But  as  good  luck,  com- 
bined with  our  efforts,  the  doctor  doing  what  he  could  at 
.artificial  respiration,  fortune  once  more  smiled  upon  us,  and 
she  breathed  figain,  with  a  groan,  and  a  second  time  we 
breathed  easier,  with  the  hope,  that  surely,  this  is  a  per- 
jnanent  return,  and  we  again  laid  her  on  the  floor.  But 
how  were  we  startled  soon  after,  to  see  her  relapse  into  a 
state  of  stupor,  apparently  more  profound  than  before. 
This  time  the  doctor  laid  her  breast  bare,  by  taking  hold  of 
her  collar  and  dress,  under  her  chin,  making  the  buttons 
fly  in  every  direction  wtth  a  zip. 

He  gave  her  hypodermic  injections  of  whiskey,  and 
applied  cloths  wrung  out  of  told  water  to  her  breast, 
without  effect.  She  laid  there  seemingly  as  lifeless  as  a 
corpse.  By  this  time  I  felt  considerably  played  out.  A 
strong  man  from  the  country,  who  had  come  in  to  have 
some  work  done,  was  sitting  by,  looking  on  with  intense 
interest.  I  asked  him  to  take  her  up,  as  I  had  done,  to 
which  he  readily  consented,  and  held  her  in  an  inverted 
position  as  before,  until  her  breathing  was  restored,  when 
she  was  again  placed  upon  the  floor.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  inverting  process  was  resorted  to  the  sixth  time  before 
continued  respiration  was  restored. 

When  this  was  accomplished,  we  laid  her  on  a  lounge, 
and  her  respiration  being  quite  feeble,  the  doctor  gave  her 
two  or  three  more  hypodermic  injections  of  whisky.  The 
heart's  action  also  being  very  feeble,  the  doctor  sent  out 
and  obtained  some  nitrate  of  amyl,  and  had  her  inhale  a 
portion,  with  very  happy  effect. 

During  the  whole  time  we  kept  watch  of  her  tongue, 
and  saw  that  it  did  not  drop  down  her  throat  and  rest  on 
the  epiglottis,  and  thereby  produce  strangulation. 

It  was  at  least  twenty  minutes  after  she  began  breath 
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ing  regularly,  before  she  showed  the  least  evidence  of 
returning  consciousness.  Observing  the  clock,  I  dis- 
covered that  it  had  been  about  an  hour  since  the  doctor 
began  the  administration  of  the  ether. 

Nothing  further  occurred  in  reference  to  the  case  to- 
mar  our  expectations  of  a  speedy  recovery  of  our  patient,, 
and  right  glad  were  we,  when  we  felt  assured  that  a  restor- 
ation was  at  hand. 

She  commenced  taking  the  ether  at  a  few  minutes  after* 
2  p.  m.,  and  a  little  after  5  p,  m.,  she  walked  home,  a  dis- 
tance of  five  or  six  squares. 

Squib's  ether  was  used,  said  by  surgeons  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world,  and  less  than  three  ounces  were  given  by 
actual  weight,  and  from  a  can  the  doctor  opened  for  the  first 
time  in  the  office,  in  my  presence. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  account  of  a  case,  called' 
"Sims'  Case,"  related  by  J.  Marion  Sims  himself,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  British  Medical  Association,  of  the  syncope 
and  resuscitation  of  the  patient.  He  was  operating  upon  a 
French  Countess — young,  beautiful,  accomplished — for 
vesico-vaginal  fistula,  the  result  of  her  first  accouchement. 
The  account  is  extracted  from  his  paper,  and  given  in  vol. 
3,  page  125  of  American  System  of  Dentistry,  by  Dr. 
Litch,  in  his  able  and  exhaustive  paper  on  Anaesthesia 
and  Anaesthetics,  which  will  richly  repay  any  man  to  read. 

In  Sims'  Case,  chloroform  was  used  instead  of  ether. 
But  to  all  appearance,  the  syncope;  as  the  result  of  anaes- 
thesia, was  the  same;  and  in  the  treatment  of  our  patient,, 
we  endeavored  to  follow  the  same  course  adopted  in  "Sims' 
Case."  As  the  great  Nelaton  said,  who  was  standing  by 
watching  and  giving  orders  on  that  occasion  "certainly,, 
there  is  nothing  else  to  do." 

About  two  weeks  previous  to  our  experience  with  this 
lady«  Dr.  Bond,  one  of  the  prominent  physicians  of  this 
city,  had  a  similar  experience  with  her  in  the  office  of  Dr. 
Hamilton,  one  of  my  neighbor  dentists.  This  time  she 
had  but  one  tooth  extracted.    After  an  hour  or  more  of 
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vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  the  two  doctors,  she  came 
out  all  right.  When  she  was  fully  restored,  the  doctor 
very  emphatically  endeavored  to  impress  her  with  the  &ct^ 
that  she  was  not  an  acceptable  subject  for  the  action  of 
ether,  and  for  her  never  to  attempt  to  take  it  again  under 
any  circumstances  whatever,  reminding  her,  that  if  she  did,. 
in  all  human  probability,  she  would  wake  up  in  another 
state  of  existence.  :       •*•;''    •-.    •"-  \: 

She  gave  neither  Dr.  Kelsey  or  ine  th'ei'lelst  intimation 
of  the  advice  ^njl  cautioft  that  Dr. .'Bond  hia|'-  ^cvcjn/K^r  }Jl  :*• 
reference  to  taking  ether  again.     If  she  had,  she  would-'-* 
have  met  with  a  prompt  refusi^l:-^2?<«/a/  Re^^fk 


a     ^     -     •      •     • 


ARTICLE    III. 

SOME    PRACTICAL    POINTS    IN    THE    PHYSI 
OLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  FIFTH 
PAIR  OF  NERVES  IN  RELATION 
TO    INVETERATE 
NEURALGIA. 


By   DR.   STRETCH    DOWSE. 


He  did  not  propose  either  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  or 
tread  on  the  heels  of  Mr.  Victor  Horsley's  paper  of  the 
previous  session,  which  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the 
surgical  aspect  of  the  question,  but  in  the  belief  that  all 
cases  were  not  adapted  to  surgical  interference,  rather  to- 
invite  attention  to  and  provoke  discussion  on  the  medical 
phase  of  the  subject. 

Having  somewhat  fully  reviewed  the  latest  knov/ledge 
obtained,  both  anatomically,  physiologically  and  pathologi- 
cally; and  having  quoted  one  or  two  cases  bearing  upon 
the  question — notably  a  very  important,  and,  as  it  were^ 


«    • 
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test  case  of  paral3fsis  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve,  sensory  and 
motor,  published  by  Dr.  Ferrier  in  the  Lancet  of  January 
7th,  1888,  and  bristling  with  clinical  acumen  and  physiolo- 
gical knowledge — he  entered  upon  v/hat  he  regarded  as  the 
most  interesting  part  of  his  paper*  prefacing  it  with  a 
reference  to  the  trophic  influence  of  the  fifth  nerve  *  They 
were  all  possibly  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  disease  known 
as  loca«MQto]r'ataxy«-l)l]t  \X,  Ws  necessary  to  state  that 
ateixy  \xi  16cbm*o\i6ri*'did*not  always  exist  There  were 
'.-Aianj^  dhjetttv*  5sig[ns{^d?sym^tdm§,  hovj^eVer,  connected 
'•*tvftH*flie*  dfsease  which*  should  be  of.  the'  greatest  possible 
:  flib^oVtiux^e'^o-the  disnttstc  Jhe  .fifth;  nerve,  it  must  not  be 
••  T^rgt)ttl?rt,'\vay  a  spiiiaf  ftefrv^',  and  its  sensory  connections 
were  so  extensive,  and  its  reflex  relations  so  vast,  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  conceive  an  essentially  sensory 
disease  like  that  of  loco-motor  ataxy  existing  unless  the 
fifth  nerve  were  involved.  The  involvement  of  the  fifth 
nerve  in  loco-motor  ataxy  had  never  been  recognized  to 
the  extent  that  he  (Dr.  Dowse)  thought  it  ought  to  be.  It 
did  not  seem  to  have  struck  neurologists  that  inveterate 
neuralgias  of  the  fifth  nerve  were  in  part  due  to  sclerosis  of 
the  ascending  fibres  which  run  into  the  trigeminus  from 
the  pc'Sthorn  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord.  He  was  visiting 
within  an  hour  of  each  other  two  patients;  one  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  lightning  pains  of  loco-motor  ataxy  and 
rubbing  the  skin  from  his  thigh,  so  great  was  the  agony;  the 
other  was  suffering  severely  from  tic  of  the  gums  and  parts 
supplied  by  the  infra-orbital  nerve.  The  definition  of  the 
pain  in  each  case  was  precisely  similar;  it  came  without  the 
slightest  warning,  and  was  of  the  most  intense  character, 
and  left  as  it  came.  There  could  be  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  absolute  relationship  between  these  two  pains, — 


*  The  trophic  root  of  tbe  trig«-minal  nerre  arose  from  a  mass  of 
cells  at  the  side  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  or,  as  some  would  say,  the 
trophic  fibres  originated  in  the  j^aeserian  ganglion  itself.  It  was  clear 
that  they  had  much  to  do  with  the  gums  and  their  mucous  membrane, 
and  with  the  tooth  pulp. 
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viz.,  of  loco- motor  ataxy  and  of  facial  tic,  with  or  without 
muscular  spasm,  known  as  tic-douloureux. 

The  most  prominent  signs  of  loco-motor  ataxy  were — 
ataxic  movements;  fulgurating  pains;  localised  hyperaesthe- 
sia;  ocular  paralysis;  numbness  and  other  dysesthesia;^ 
anx^thesia;  staggering  with  closed  eyes;  failure  of  sexual 
power;  absence  of  tendon  reilex;  rectal  and  vesical  paueses;. 
gastric  crises;  laryngeal  crises;  vesical  crises;  severe  arth- 
ropathies; amaurosis;  complicating  transverse  myelitis; 
spinal  congestion;  paralytic  dementia;  vesical  catarrh^  pupil- 
laiy  changes. 

Of  these  signs  he  would  only  draw  their  attention  to 
(i),  pupillary  chan$res;  (2),  ataxic  movements;  (3,)  fulgurat- 
ing pains;  (4),  severe  arthropias;  (5),  absence  of  tendon 
reflexes. 

(i.)    In  ataxy*  the  pupils  were  invariably  very  small, 
dilated  sluggishly  if  at  all,  but  contracted  when  the  eye  was- 
accommodated  for  a  near  object;  again,  one  pupil  might 
be   very   large,  while  the   other    might  be  very    much 
contracted. 

(2.)  The  patient  was  unable  to  maintain  the  equili- 
brium in  the  dark,  or  when  he  was  made  to  stand  erect 
with  the  eyes  closed,  or  he  felt  himself  losing  his  balance 
when  washing  his  face. 

(3.)  Fulgurating  pains  were,  in  his  experience,  very 
diagnostic  of  the  disease,  and  he  had  called  attention  to  the 
£ict  that  these  fulgurating^  pains  were  in  their  character  and 
intensity  precisely  analogous  to  the  pains  of  the  face  due  to 
the  fifth  nerve,  and  known  as  tic.  He  would  ask,  was  in- 
veterate neuralgia  of  the  face  due  to  sclerosis  of  the  cer- 
vical branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  to  its  nuclei  of  origin  in  the 
medulla,  to  its  connection  with  the  sensory  trigeminal 
nucleus  which  lies  at  the  level  of  the  pons,  or  to  its  ganglia  ?^ 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  was  it  essentially  peripheral  ? 

He  maintained,  from  analogy,  that  the  lightning  pains 
of  the  limbs,  which  were  considered  as  common  to  sclerosis 
of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  werc^  identical 
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in  character  and  causation  to  those  pains  of  the  sensory 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  and  known  as  tic  of  the  face, 
-epileptic  neuralgia  and  tic-douloureux. 

{4.)  Associated  with  some  class  of  loco-motor  ataxy 
were  found  a  peculiar  state  of  the  joints,  known  as  Char- 
Scot's  joints.  The  pain  wis  characterised  usually  by 
^enormous  swelling  from  effusion  into  the  joint.  It  was 
*  quite  painless,  even  upon  active  movement,  due  to  insensi- 
i)iHty  of  the  structures  with  wearing  away  of  the  articular 
ends  of  the  bones.  He  would  ask,  was  there  anything 
analogous  to  this  in  the  alveolar  processes  of  the  jaws,  as 
-well  as  the  tooth  &ngs  or  dental  pulp  ? 

(5.)    The  pupillary  changes   might  be  accompanied 
-with  other  phenomena,  known  as  tendon  reflexes,  the  most 
•common  of  which,  and  the  only  one  to  which  he  cared  to 
-call  attention,  was  absence  of  the  "knee  reflex."     This  was 
-elicited  by  striking  the  patella  tendon  below  the  knee  with 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  when  the  leg  is  semi-flexed,  or  when 
-one  leg  is  crossed  oyer  the  other.     In  health,  when  this 
tendon  was  tapped,  the  leg  was  thrown  forwards  and  up- 
wards, but  when  sclerosis  of  (he  sensory  channels  of  the 
spinal  cord  existed,  the  leg  was  absolutely  immovable.   He 
^vould  not  weary  them  further  with  the  signs  of  loco-motor 
ataxy;  the  practical  outcome  of  importance  seemed  to  be  in 
regard  to  the  wholesale  extraction   of  teeth.    When  in 
wdoubt  as  to  the  value  of  wholesale  extraction,  examine  the 
pupil  of  the  eye,  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  knee  reflex, 
.and  the  balancing  power  of  the  patient  when  standing 
erect  with  the  eyes  closed.     If  the  signs  were  present  in- 
dicating sclerosis  of  sensory  nerve  fibres,  or  if  thefe  were 
•marked  hysteria,  unlimited  extraction  would  not  seem  to 
ibe  justifiable;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  sig^s  were  absent 
showing  that  peripheral  irritation  was  the  cause  of  pain, 
then,  and  then  only,  could  any  amount  of  operative  inter- 
ference be  recommended  as  likely  to  be  of  benefit. 

As  to  treatment  of  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve,  Dr. 
Dowse  quite  endorsed  Professor  Horsley's  opinion  with 
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Tcgard  to  "nerve-stretching,"  but  as  to  "avulsion"  he  was 
somewhat  sceptical.  The  best  advice  which  he  (Dr.  Dowse) 
could  give  was  to  be  found  in  the  thoughtful  and  experi- 
enced remarks  of  their  past  learned  President,  Mr.  Tomes, 
in  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Horsley's  paper,  "Relief  from 
severe  and  persistent  pain  quite  justifies  any  ordinary 
surgical  procedure,  but  I  cannot  quite  see  how  relief  means 
cure.  How  often  do  we  see  this  word  written  to  a  case 
•when  the  word  relief  would  be  far  more  appropriate." 

In  the  treatment  of  neuralgia,  as  far  as  drugs  were  con- 
cerned, Dr.  Dowse  put  great  faith  in  the  value  of  opium, 
when  it  agreed.  Broad^,  he  treated*  facial  neuralgias  by 
drugs  as  follows  : — When  of  the  supra-orbital  nerve,  20  or 
even  30  gr.  doses  quinine,  just  before  the  time  for  the 
paroxysm  to  make  its  appearance,  and  every  other  night  a 
pill  of  calomel  and  gambooge,  a  plain  non-alcoholic  diet 
^nd  plenty  of  milk.  When  of  the  middle  and  inferior 
.maxillary  nerves,  he  gave  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium, 
with  1-2  drachm  doses  of  gelsemium  three  times  a  day. 
M.  Goubler  stated  at  the  Societe  Therapeutique,  January 

i  25th,  1877,  ^^t  he  did  not  know  of  a  neuralgia  of  the  fifth 

I  .nerve,  even  tic-doloureux,  which  had  resisted  aconotine. 

Whilst  speaking  of  drugs  in  neuralgia  of  the  fifth  nerve 
.and  in  the  fulgurant  pains  of  ataxy,  he  (Dr.  Dowse)  had 
been  much  pleased  with  the  effect  of  antipyrine  in  one 
scruple  doses  every  half  hour  until  the  pain  was  relieved. 

I  He  had  for  some  time  injected  an  ethereal  solution  of 

•ergotine  with  marked  good  effects  in  trigeminial  neuralgia . 

i  and  sciatica.     He  usually  injected  i  gr.  ergotipe  dissolved 

in  5  mins.  ether;  in  facial  neuralgia  he  injected  into  the 
scalp  immediately  behind  the  ear,  and  in  sciatica  he  pushed 
the  needle  of  the  syringe  well  into  the  sciatica  nerve.  He 
.had  used  a  i  per  c^nt.  solution  osmic  acid  in  the  same  way 
with  much  the  same  result.  Dr.  Dowse  referred  to  a 
pamphlet  by  J.  Montaign  Didsbury,  translated  by  Mr. 
Boyd-Wallib,  on  "The  Treatment  of  Inveterate  Neuralgia 
of  the  Fifth  Nerve,"  advocating  the  division  and  cauteri- 
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zation  with  the  actual  cautery  the  auriculo-tempora^l  nerve, 
on  the  assumption  that  "it  is  the  shock  to  the  grey  axis  of 
the  medulla,  produced  by  cauterization,  that  effects  the  cure;, 
the  application  is  made  to  the  helix  of  the  ear."  Dr.  Dowse 
thought  there  was  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  treat- 
ment. 

Finally,  a  few  words  on  the  application  of  galvanism. 
He  preferred  the  voltaic  or  galvanic  current  to  Faradization 
— more  frequently  he  combined  the  two,  the  voltaic  current 
being  in  excess  cf  the  Faradaic.  He  never  used  strong 
currents,  2,  3,  or  4  milliampere  of  the  continuous  current 
being  sufficient.  For  neuralgia  of  the  first  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve,  he  plugged  the  nostril  with  very  soft  sponge  or 
cotton  wool,  and  into  this  he  inserted  a  fine  wire  electrode 
(positive  pole),  which  he  fixed  the  negative  electrode  in  the 
form  of  a  long  plate  to  the  service-dorsal  region  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  then  completed  the  circuit.  The  current 
should  be  passed  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  mins.  at  one 
sitting,  and  continued  daily  for  a  week  after  the  pain  had 
disappeared.  Practice  and  discrimination  was  necessary 
in  the  application  of  the  current.  Faradization  alone  was 
worse  than  useless. — London  Dental  Record, 


ARTICLE   IV. 

DISEASES    OUTSIDE    THE    MOUTH   THAT 
AFFECT  THE  ORAL  STRUCTURES. 


BY    DR.    J.    Y.    MARTIN,  ANN   ARBOR,   MICH. 


[Read  before  tlic  Micliigan  State  Dental  Ai-Bociation,  beld  at  Ann 

Arbor,  Mich.,  March  20,  lb88.] 

The  teeth  first  begin  to  form  in  the  early  part  of  foetal  i 
life.     Beginning  about  the  seventh  week,  the  process  gradu- 
ally goes  on  until  by  the  eleventh  week  have  the  germs  for 
the  set  of  milk  teeth.     There  are  variations  in  some  cases, , 
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but  these  are  the  usu^  periods.  These  germs  are  of  ele- 
ments we  little  suspect.  The  hardest  portions  are  com- 
posed of  soft-cells.  They  are  composed  of  epithelial  cells 
at  first  loosely  grouped  together. 

There  are  certain  laws  that  govern  the  development  of 
all  parts  of  the  body.  They  are  most  marked  in  the  fattal 
staie.  As  long  as  Nature's  laws  are  not  interfered  with, 
everything  goes  on  smoothly.  But  if  a  law  is  broken  we 
find  its  influence  on  the  foetus.  It  is  very  sensitive  to 
impressions.  If  there  is  an  arrest  of  development  at  any 
time,  the  organ  that  is  then  developing  will  be  absent  or 
deformed.  Great  care  should  be  exercised  at  this  time, 
since  any  irregularity  may  show  its  effects  upon  the  foetus 
and  result  in  various  deformities,  as  cleft  palate  and 
harelip. 

Maternal  impressions  during  foetal  life  may  produce 
these  results.  They  may  be  on  the  nervou<^  or  physical 
system.  If  on  the  former,  we  may  have  various  mental 
and  nervous  disturbances.  If  they  affect  the  physical 
system,  the  organ  in  process  of  development  will  be  absent 
or  imperfectly  developed.  What  are  the  effects  of  disease 
in  the  mother  or  in  the  foetus  ?  The  relation  between  them 
is  so  close  that  whatever  is  good  for  the  one  is  good  for 
the  other  and  whatever  is  bad  for  the  one  is  bad  for  the 
other.  Hence  diseases  that  prey  upon  the  mother  during 
the  foetal  life  of  her  offspring  may  produce  lasting  impres- 
sions upon  it.  Thus  the  child  may  inherit  from  its  mother 
certain  diseased  conditions,  as  a  weakened  digestion, 
ner\'ous  temperament  and  other  conditions  that  will  inter- 
fere with  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  the  child. 

After  birth,  as  a  result  of  a  few  weeks's  fever,  the 
child's  teeth  may  be  destroyed;  for  example,  scarlet  fever„ 
small  pox,  or  typhoid  fever  may  so  alter  nutrition  and  the 
secretions  as  to  produce  these  results.  These  results  are 
not  confined  to  infant  life  but  may  effect  the  adult  as  well. 
The  teeth  contain  organic  and  inorganic  matter.  If  they 
are  not  properly  nourished,  the  organic  matter  is  dimini- 
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shed  and  the  teeth  become  more  friable  than  is  normal,  and 
are  not  able  to  withstand  external  influences. 

The  subject  of  dentition  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  if 
all  the  disturbances  in  the  system  at  this  time  were  due  to 
the  eruption  of  the  teeth.  The  child  is  supposed  to  live 
upon  milk  food  up  to  this  time.  When  the  teeth  are  being 
erupted,  there  are  certain  important  changes  taking  place 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  the  disturbances  in  the  mouth 
are  but  local  manifestations  of  general  disturbances.  We 
have  changes  in  the  oral  cavities,  to  be  sure\  but  at  the 
same  time,  new  glands  are  forming  and  other  changes  are 
taking  place  along  the  alimentary  canal.  The  child  is 
being  prepared  to  digest  a  different  kind  of  food  and  the 
digestive  organs  must  be  changed  accordingly. 

What  is  the  condition  of  the  child  during  this  transi- 
tional period  ?  Probably  nature  intended  there  should  be 
little  disturbance  in  the  mouth  and  system  generally;  and 
this  would  be  so  were  it  not  that  hygi'^nic  laws  have  been 
violated  either  before  or  after  birth.  Whenever  we  violate 
Nature's  laws,  we  must  pay  the  penalty.  At  this  time 
there  are  changes  not  only  in  the  alimentary  canal  and 
mouth,  but  in  the  nervous  system  as  well,  and  these  changes 
are  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  interference  with  nutri- 
tion at  this  period.  The  nervous  system  becomes  more 
susceptible,  and  impressions  made  on  the  child  are  more 
marked.  This  accounts  for  the  convulsions  and  the  various 
j|ervous  disturbances  at  this  time. 

The  eruption  of  teeth  is  a  physiological  process  and  in 
itself  should  produce  little  disturbance.  But  as  the  child 
is  erupting  teeth  we  are  apt  to  attribute  all  these  dis  urb- 
ances  to  this,  forgetting  that  all  these  changes  are  taking 
place  at  one  time,  while  the  eruption  of  teeth  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  cause.  The  tongue  is  an  indicator  o\  general 
disturbances.  But  why  look  at  the  tongue  only  ?  Other 
changed  conditions  in  the  oral  cavity  are  indicators  as  well- 
Acid  secretions  in  the  mouth  are  as  strong  iiidicators  of 
abnormal  conditions  in  the  system  as  are  the  changed  con- 


I 
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didons  in  the  tongue.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  acid 
secretions  in  the  mouth  mean  some  change  outside  of  the 
mouth.  Whenever  we  have  tumid  gums  more  often  the 
cause  exists  outside  of  the  mouth  than  within.  When  we 
have  tartar  upon  the  teeth  and  the  gums  are  tumid,  we  say 
the  tartar  is  the  cause  of  the  tumid  gums,  while  in  reality 
the  presence  of  the  tartar  is  due  to  the  excess  of  the  car- 
bonate or  phosphate  of  lime  in  the  secretions,  and  this 
excess  is  caused  by  a  changed  condition  without  the 
mouth. 

Now  as  to  saliva.  In  its  normal  state  it  is  a  bluish 
white,  ropy  secretion,  very  little  heavier  than  water- 
Normally  it  is  alkaline  in  reaction.  It  is  never  in  a  marked 
degree  and  without  some  special  cause,  usually  outside  the 
mouth.  Normal  saliva  changes  so  rapidly  that  if  we  wish 
to  examine  it,  it  must  be  done  at  once.  Abnormal  saliva 
may  contain  pus,  blood,  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  lime, 
etc.  From  the  excess  of  the  carbonates  and  phosphates  of 
lime  the  tartar  is  produced  and  the  diseases  that  come  from 
this  accumulation.  The  offensive  character  of  the  tartar  is 
due  to  the  presence  of  organic  matter.  Normal  saliva  of 
the  child  is  similar  to  that  of  the  adult,  except  that 
alkalinity  is  more  marked.  If  the  saliva  become  acid,  its 
effects  upon  the  oral  structures  are  more  marked. 

In  the  common  summer  complaints  of  infants,  such  as 
indigestion  and  diarrhoea,  the.  secretions  of  the  mouth  are 
generally  acid.  There  is  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  system, 
due  either  to  over-production  or  lack  of  proper  elimination. 
When  there  is  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  system,  due  either 
to  indigestion  or  other  causes,  it  irritates  the  alimentary 
canal  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  Thus 
results  increased  irritation.  If  the  secretions  in  cholera 
in&ntum  or  diarrhoea  be  examined,  they  will  be  found  in  a 
marked  degfree  acid.  The  food,  *astead  of  being  digested, 
undergoes  acid  fermentation.  When  acids  are  in  excess 
they  are  absorbed  into  the  system.  The  buccal  secretions 
consequently  may  become  more  acid  and  the  saliva 
rendered  neutral  or  acid  in  reaction. 
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Causes  of  acid  secretions  in  the  mouth,  according  ta 
Wright:  I.  Inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth.  2.  Diseases  of  the  salivary  glands.  3.  Diseases 
in  which  there  is  an  excess  of  acid  in  the  system,  as 
rheumatism  and  gout.     4.  Indigestion  or  dyspepsia. 

In  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  we*  first  get  under 
secretions,  then  over-secretion;  excess  of  buccal  and  other 
secretions.  Then  if  the  mucous  membrane  breaks  down 
by  ulceration  we  have  pus  mingling  with  the  secretions. 
The  acid  in  excess  is  due  either  to  excess  of  buccal  sec- 
retions, diminished  flow  of  saliva  or  changed  saliva. 

Catarrh  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  glands  of  the 
mucous  membrane  wherever  it  occurs.  It  causes  excessive 
secretion  and  later  the  secretions  may  become  abnormal 
from  over-work  of  the  glands.  This  secretion  may  pass 
into  the  stomach  and  mingle  with  the  digestive  secretions 
and  alter  their  condition. 

Acid  secretions  favor  the  development  of  certain 
parasites,  which  cause  one  of  the  worst  forms  of  ulcers  in 
the  mouth.  Thus  the  result  of  another  cause  acts  in  pro- 
ducing secondary  diseases  in  the  oral  cavity. 

Another  cause  of  acid  secretions  is  disease  of  tbe 
salivary  glands.  They  may  be  affected  so  as  to  cause 
diminution  in  the  action  of  the  glands  and  either  diminish 
the  alkalinity  or  change  reaction  to  acid.  One  salivary 
gland  may  be  diseased  and  secrete  abnormally,  the  other 
may  be  normal;  then  we  may  have  acid  secretions. 

In  rheumatism  and  gout,  there  is  an  over-production 
of  acid  in  the  system.  Over-production  of  acid  in  the 
system  may  end  in  change  of  salivary  secretion,  so  that 
instead  of  being  alkaline  it  becomes  acid.  It  has  been 
tested  and  found  to  be  as  stated.  We  notice  this  change 
in  the  mouth.  We  do  not  always  know  its  cases.  It  is 
often  attributed  to  disease  of  the  liver.  It  is  claimed  that 
when  there  is  an  excess  of  acid  secretions  in  the  system  it 
is  generally  due  to  a  lack  of  proper  elimination  of  effete- 
matter  from  the  system. 
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Indigestion  or  dyspepsia, — It  may  be  either  atonic  or 
variety.    The  former  is  due  to  lack  of  force  in  the  digestive 
organs;  the  latter,  to  inflammation  or  congestion.     What  is 
the  result  ?     Food  passes  into  the  stomach  at  the  temper- 
ature of  98^^,  and  if  not  properly  digested   undergoes 
changes  that  will  increase  the  derangements!     If  the  sec- 
retions and  physiological  actions  are  normal,  the  food  is 
digested;  if  not,  a  long  train  of  ills  results.     Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  the  results  are  about  the  same :  we  have  im- 
perfect digestion  and  as  a   result  acid  and  gaseous  fer- 
mentation.   As  a  result  of  this  gaseous  distention  of  the 
stomach,  food  is  not  properly  mingled  with  the  secretions, 
and  this  increases  the  difficulty  by  retarding  still  more  the 
digestive  process.     Also  by  the  distended  condition  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  increased  pressure  upon  the  diaphragm 
results,  the    chest    cavity  becomes  narrowed;  the   great 
venous  vessels  from  the  head  are  pressed  upon.     Blood 
will  be  pumped  into  the  head  since  the  arteries  are  not  so 
compressed,  and,  as  it  cannot  return,  we  have  permanent 
congestion  of  the  head,  face  and  oral  structures,  and  from 
these  may  result  changes  in  the  oral  structures.     Indiges- 
tion or  dyspepsia  exists  but  a  short  time  before  the  secre- 
tions in  the  mouth  become  changed,  and  in  many  cases  in 
a  marked  degree,  acid.     Some  claim  that  as  the  teeth  are 
developed  from  the  epithelial  structures  they  are  affected  the 
more  by  the  change  in  the  secretions. 

During  gestation  there  is  frequently  a  marked  dis- 
turbance of  th%  digestive  organs :  indigestion,  marked 
nausea,  vomiting  and  sometimes  total  arrest  of  digestive 
process.  The  secretions  of  the  mouth  in  this  condition 
become  changed  in  a  marked  degree,  and  in  .some  cases 
muriatic  acid  is  found  in  them  in  addition  to  other  acids, 
even  when  vomiting  does  not  take  place.  It  has  been 
noticed  for  years  that  during  gestation  the  oral  structures 
and  especially  the  teeth  suffer  greally.  One  author  said, 
many  years  ago,  "A  tooth  for  a  child."  More  recent 
,  authors   claim  that  the  destructive  process  is  often  still 
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greater  than  that  during  the  period  of  gestation,  all  of 
which  is  due  to  changed  nutrition  and  altered  secretions, 
which  in  turn  are  due  to  indigestion  or  dyspepsia. 

The  effects  of  acid  secretions  upon  the  teeth  are  too 
well  known  to  you  as  dentists  for  me  to  speak  of  them  in 
detail.  What'  interests  you  most  is,  Where  and  what  are 
the  causes  ?  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  causes  are  without 
the  mouth.  To  point  out  some  of  these  has  been  my 
purpose  in  this  brief  talk. 

From  our  present  standpoint,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  in- 
effectual alkaline  mouth-washes  are  for  the  relief  of  a 
patient  who  is  suffering  from  acid  secretions  in  the  mouth 
which  are  destroying  the  teeth.  It  would  be  like  pinching 
the  tip  of  the  tail  of  a  snake  to  kill  the  snake. 

Not  unfrequently  the  dentist  will  say:  "I  have  done 
the  mechanical  work  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  yet  I  find 
that  the  fillings  will  not  stand."  All  dentists  have  that  ex- 
perience. When  the  work  is  done  well  and  the  filling  wiU 
not  stand,  or  the  teeth  decay  rapidly,  the  cause  is  not,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  mouth;  but  the  trouble  is  due  to  changed  rec- 
retions  in  the  mouth  or  lack  of  proper  nutrition.  The 
teeth  must  be  properly  nourished;  if  not,  they  become  more 
vulnerable,  are  more  apt  to  decay,  and  decay  more  rapidly 
when  once  started. 

As  to  treatment, — To  treat  the  patient  scientifically,  we 
must  treat  each  disease  on  its  own  merits.  It  is  not 
expected  that  the  dentist  will  treat  all  the  diseases  that  pro- 
duce changes  in  the  mouth,  but  it  is  his  dufy  to  be  able  to- 
recognize  the  trouble  and  advise  the  patients  to  have  treat- 
ment. By  so  doing,  he  confers  a  boon  upon  the  patient 
and  at  the  same  time  protects  his  own  professional  skill  or 
reputation. — Ohio  Dented  JoumaL 


ARTICLE    V. 

DECIDUOUS  TEETH  AND  THE  EVILS  OF  THEIR 

DECAY  AND  LOSS. 


BY   DR.   GARRETT   NEWKIRK,   CHICAGO. 


[Reaff  before  the  Dental  Section  of  the  American  Medical  Association.] 

As  the  potter  forms  his  beautiful  designs  in  plastic 
clay,  so  nature  forms  all  the  organs  of  the  body.  At  first 
they  are  soft,  little  more  in  appearance  or  consistency  than 
so  many  bits  of  jelly.  By  slow  degrees  they  are  brought 
to  the  requisite  density  of  foundation,  framework  and 
superstructure. 

The  harder  the  tissue,  the  longer  the  time  of  its  de- 
velopment and  the  slower  its  changes.  The  permanent 
teeth  are  the  hardest  structures  in  the  body.  Because  the 
permanent  teeth  are  to  be  the  hardest  tissues  of  the  body, 
they  must  have  time  for  growth  and  maturity. 

Formed  first  in  the  soft  state  their  density  depends  on 
the  slow  deposit  of  lime  salts,  particle  by  particle.  The 
process  will  require  for  its  final  completion  nearly  half  a 
lifetime.  A  structure  for  a  thousand  years  cannot  be  built 
in  two  years.  The  teeth  of  prehistoric  men  still  remain  in 
mounds  where  even  bones  have  crumbled.  To  supply  the 
wants  of  the  child  while  these  are  building,  nature  has 
provided  a  deciduous  set. 

The  law  of  existence  as  to  the  temporary  tooth  is  this : 
Each  has  a  legitimate  successor  elected  to  take  his  seat  at  a 
certain  time.  The  first  should  remain  till  the  time  of  the 
second.  The  deciduous  central  incisors  should  remain  till 
the  seventh  year,  the  laterals  till  the  eighth,  the  molars  till 
the  ninth  or  tenth,  the  cuspids,  last  of  all,  till  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  year.    From  the  age  of  seven  to  eleven  or  twelve 

Pture    intends  the  child  to  have  a  mixt  set  of  teeth, 
hether  it  be  true  or  not  that  she  abhors  a  vucuum,"  she 
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/  certainly  despises  a  gap  in  a  row  of  teeth.    One  office  of 

the  teeth,  especially  in  early  life,  is  to  support  one  ancfther. 
A  row  of  teeth  is  something  like  a  row  of  books — remove 
one,  the  others  tend  to  fall  together.  Now  mark  this 
point:  If  a  temporary  tooth  be  prematurely  lost  while  its 
successor  is  imperfectly  calcified  and  unready,  one  of 
several  undesirable  things  may  happen :  First,  the  tooth 
may  fail  to  come  down,  then  the  space  is  lost  by  the  falling 
together  of  the  adjacent  teeth,  eruption  may  be  thus  re- 
tarded, or,«as  sometimes  happened;  entirely  prevented;  or, 
the  teeth  may  erupt  inside  or  outside  the  line  of  the  arch, 
causing  an  irregularity;  or,  it  may  erupt  too  soon,  im- 
perfectly calcified,  and  so  be  readily  attacked  by  decay. 

Most  of  the  cases  of  protruding  cuspids  so  frequently 
seen  are  caused  by  the  premature  loss  of  the  temporary. 
An  exception  is  where  the  temporary  cuspid  is  retained  too 
long,  producing  the  same  result.  The  rule  is  that  the  tem- 
porary cuspid  should  remain  in  the  mouth  till  the  child  is 
eleven  years  old,  sometimes  longer.  It  is  safe  to  say  that, 
till  the  temporary  teeth  are  well  in  place,  the  indications  of 
nature  are  plainly  against  the  free  use  of  solid  food.  When 
the  teeth  are  in  place,  nature  is  ready  for  the  introduction 
of  a  mpre  substantial  diet  than  milk. 

The  uses  of  the  temporary  teeth  are  the  same  as  of 
those  that  follow.  They  were  created  because  they  were 
needed.  The  food  of  the  child  needs  the  facility  for 
mastication.  The  premature  loss  of  a  tooth  is  a  loss  to 
mastication  and  digestion.  The  same  material  want  which 
called  for  the  existence  of  the  tooth  calls  also  for  its  use  and 
preservation,. 

The  troubles  which  proceed  from  diseased  teeth  in  the 

adult  follow  from  the  same  cause  in  children.     Whatever 

causes  nervous  irritability  in  children  we  all  know  should 

\    be  avoided.     Very  few  people  realize  how  much  they  suffer 

\  from  neglected  teeth.     The  eruption  of  the  teeth  is  far  less 

\apt  to  prodtKe  reflex  disturbance  than  their  decay  afts 

Veruption.     Nothing  is  better  calculated  than  a  congesteSw 
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,  pulp  to  cause  pain,  insomnia,  general  nervousness,  and  ir* 
i  ritability.  Such  disturbances  continuing,  indigestion,  mal- 
'  nutrition  and  intestinal  troubles  follow.  Convulsive  ten- 
dencies are  also  increased.  Within  two  years  I  have  seen 
a  case  of  chorea  in  a  child  ten  years  old,  associated  with 
•diseased  teeth.  The  filling  of  these,  with  protection  to 
several  nearly  exposed  pulps,  was  followed  by  speedy 
recovery.  Since  the  attention  of  ophthalmologists  and 
otologists  has  been  given  more  to  the  cause  and  treatment 
of  reflex  nervous  influence,  it  has  been  found  that  diseased 
teeth  in  children,  as  well  as  in  adults,  are  often  the  real 
source  of  troubles  referred  to  the  eye  and  ear. 

Parents  usually  neglect  their  duty  to  their  children's 
teeth.  They  do  it  not  wilfully,  but  through  ignorance. 
The  physician  is  supposed  to  know  about  them,  but  is  apt 
to  forget  the  teeth  of  his  little  patients.  The  dentist  is  not 
consulted  till  the  mischief  is  done,  and  too  often  he  lacks 
the  definite  knowledge,  patience  and  skill  to  do  the  child- 
ren justice.  Decay  is  permitted  to  go  on,  associated  with 
more  or  less  irritation  and  reflex  disturbance,  till  the  pulp 
of  the  tooth  dies.    Then  the  putrefaction  of  the  dead  pulp 

tissue  begins  with  the  evolution  of  poisonous  gases.  If 
these  do  not  find  escape  through  the  cavity  of  decay  they 
pass  through  the  end  of  the  root  into  the  investing  tissues, 
causing  inflammation  and  abscess.  What  people  call  a 
"gumboil"  is  an  opening  for  the  discharge  of  pus  from  an 
abscess  connected  with  the  root  of  a  neglected  tooth  with 
a  putrefying  pulp.  The  pulp  is  discharged  almost  daily 
and  mingles  in  the  fluids  of  the  mouth.  It  is  mixed  with 
the  saliva  and  food  and  swallowed.  It  may  or  may  not  be 
poisonous;  it  certainly  is  not  wholesome.  The  teeth  thus 
aflected  are  tender  on  pressure;  that  is,  the  tissues  under 
the  root  are  sensitive  and  painful  when  the  tooth  is 
touched.  The  swelling  of  their  underlying  membrane 
makes  them  sometimes  protrude  a  little  when  the  child 
attempts  to  bring  his  teeth  together  in  mastication.  The 
sore  ones  touch  first;  therefore,  he  avoids  chewing^  and 
gallows  his  food  as  best  he  can.  He  is  likely  to  contract 
A  habit  of  bolting  his  food,  and  this  habit  may  cling  to 
Hm  long  after  the  existing  cause  has  been  removed. — 
Items  of  InUresU 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

THE  INFANT-FOOD  PROBLEM 


BY  WM.   B.   ATKINSON,   A.  M.;   M.  D., 

[Professor  of  Diseases  of  Children  and  Sanitary  Science  in  the  Medico- 

Cbirurgical  College,  Phiiadelphia.] 


[Reiid  In  the  Section  on  Diseases  of  Children,  at  the  Tiiirty-Nintli 
Meeting  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  May  10, 1888. 

To  the  general  practitioner  everywhere,  there  con- 
stantly comes  the  question,  Whai  means  shall  be  employed 
to  prevent  the  terrible  mortality  among  infants  deprived  of 
their  natural  food,  the  mother's  breast-milk  ?  As  it  is  in 
very  many  cases  impossible  to  place>the  child  outside  the 
walls  of  a  large  city,  this  want  of  proper  hygienic  sur- 
roundings acts  as  one  great  factor  in  the  production  of 
disease.  But  perhaps  the  most  active  cause  of  disease  is 
the  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  from  the  want  of  those 
articles  which,  being  properly  and  readily  assimilated,  aid 
to  maintain  the  body  in  its >  highest  and  healthiest  con^^ 
dition.  We  all  know  that,  other  things  being  equal,  that 
child  which  has  been  able  to  keep  its  system  in  the  best, 
state,  its  blood  rich  and  pure,  its  muscles  plump  and  firm,, 
is  sure  to  pass  through  an  epidemic  of  children's  affec- 
tions either  entirely  unscathed  or  suffering  only  from  a 
slight  attack,  readily  throwing  off*  the  disease  and  never 
being  troubled  with  t^e  sequelae. 

Defective  nutrition,  then,  is  the  predominant  factor  in> 
the  causation  of  the  fearful  mortality  everywhere  observed" 
among  children.  We  need  only  point  to  the  statistics  of- 
children's  hospitals,  foundling  asylums  and  similar  institu- 
tions to  show  the  truth  of  this  proposition. 

To  us,  as  physicians  and  sanitarians,  as  citizens  earnest 
for  the  welfare  of  this  great  Republic,  this  comes  with 
powerful  import.    An  additional  (act  also  appeals  to  us 
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when  we  learn  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  are  offspring 
of  the  native  born,  while  those  who  survive  are  largely  the 
children  of  foreigners.  This  is  shown' by  the  valuable 
statistics  of  such  investigators  as  Dr.  Nathan  Allen. 
Though  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  other  causes,  and 
one  a  very  potent  factor,  produce  the  great  disproportion 
between  X)ffspring  of  natives  and  foreigners,  yet  it  must  be- 
admitted  that  the  truth  of  our  original  proposition  still  ts- 
evident,  that  defective  vitality  causes  a  vast  majority  of 
deaths  among  infants,  and  even  in  children  of  larger 
growth.  • 

The  latter  fact  is  constantly  shown  by  the  gjreat 
mortality  which  prevails  when,  by  reason  of  short  crops  or 
other  causes,  the  people  are  unable  to  procure  the  food 
needed  to  maintain  their  systems  up  to  par  and  thus  resist 
the  inroads  of  disease. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  infant  should  be  raised 
on  its  mother's  -milk  whenever  possible.  When,  for  any 
cause,  this  &ils,  then  comes  the  question,  what  shall  be  the 
substitute  ?  Abroad  the  milk  of  asses  and  goats  is  in  quite 
common  use.  Cow's  milk,  being  that  most  easily  obtained,^ 
is  most  largely  employed  in  this  country.  This  being  the 
&ct,  we  next  come  to  the  consideration  as  to  how  the  two- 
kinds  of  milk  differ,  and  what  is  needed  in  order  to  cause 
that  of  the  cow  most  nearly  to  approach  that  of  the  human^ 
being. 

Cow's  milk  contains  more  proteid  matter,  more  fat,- 
more  mineral  matter  and  less  sugar,  and  as  a  rule,  in  health 
human  milk  is  alkaline,  while  cow's  milk  is  often  slightly 
acid.  One  special  difficulty  with  cow's  milk  is  that  its 
casein  is  more  or  less  likely  to  form  an  insoluble  mass  by 
contact  with  the  gastric  juice,  while  the  casein  of  human^ 
milk  is  in  part  a  peptone,  and  forms  a  very  delicate  coagu- 
1am  when  in  contact  with  the  gastric  juice. 

The  effort  is  always  to  produce  a  food  for  infants- 
closely  resembling  in  its  composition  the  mother's  milk,.. 
and  the  nearer  this  is  reached  in  all  its  details,  the  more* 
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surely  will  such  food  prove  wholesome  and  valuable  to  the 
infant 

Our  idea  of  a  standard  infant  food,  then,  would  be 
produced  as  follows :  Be  sure  to  obtain  the  milk  of  a 
healthy  cow.  Just  here  we  may  premise  that  we  do  not 
believe  in  the  common  fallacy,  "one  cow's  milk."  The 
mixture  of  the  milk  of  several  healthy  cows  is  more  sure 
to  give  an  article  of  real  value.  Undoubtedly,  many  in 
this  audience  can  substantiate  the  c.laim  that  it  is  most 
usuall}  the  pet  cow,  from  which  is  obtained  the  milk 
which  is  put  up  for  the  sick  baby,  that  receives  all  the 
banging,  hurrying  and  pelting,  and,  as  we  all  know,  is  thus 
likely  .to  yield  a  milk  which  may  actually  be  poisonous  in 
its  nature.  The  best  combination  would  be  pure  *milk 
diluted  with  sufficient  pure  water  to  reduce  the  relative 
proportion  of  albuminoids  and  mineral  constituents  most 
nearly  to  that  of  human  milk,  then  partially  peptonize  or 
•digest  it,  and  finally  add  a  soluble  carbo-hydrate  with 
sufficient  alkali  to  produce  as  close  a  resemblance  to  breast- 
milk  as  may  be.  We  must  not  forget  that  peptonizing  milk 
does  not  relieve  us  of  the  need  of  being  sure  that  the  milk 
is  at  the  outset  pure  and  fresh. 

The  milk  supply  of  large  cities  has  now  become  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  the  day.  Churned  in  the  cars  to 
the  city,  then  niore  thoroughly  churned  in  the  wagons  over 
the  wretchedly  paved  streets,  distributed  in  many  cases 
from  doubtful  cans  by  persons  of  much  more  doubtful  ap- 
pearance as  to  their  own  cleanliness;  the  flavor  often  aided 
by  the  puffing  of  a  cigar  or  filthy  pipe  on  the  part  of  the 
distributor,  the  article  is  received  in.  many  cases  in  a  re- 
ceptacle of  equal  doubt  as  to  cleanliness,  is  is  placed^ 
perhaps,  in  a  food  chest  or  so-called  refrigerator,  exposed 
to  the  atmospheric  contact  of  other  articles  of  food.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  milk  becomes  of  a  very  doubt- 
ful form  as  to  its  propriety  as  an  in&nt  aliment  ? 

To  a  certain  extent,  tliese  objections  are  met  by  the 
iicw  plan  of  delivering  what  is  called  "whole  milk."    The 
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milk  is  very  carefully  placed  in  glass  jars  immediately  after 
being  drawn  from  the  cow,  these,  being  quite  full,  are  her- 
metically sealed  so  that  there  can  be  no  opportunity  of 
churning  or  adulteration,  or  the  absorption  of  odors  or 
disease  germs.  For  children  who  have  passed  the  age  of 
infancy,  I  have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  urging  the  em- 
{doyment,  particularly  during  hot  weather,  of  what  is  called 
"evaporated  milk."  Its  claims  were  that  it  was  the  milk 
from  healthy,  well-fed  cows,  and,  being  of  a  density  greater 
than  cream,  churning  and  souring  were  less  likely  to  occur 
during  its  transition  to  the  city.  Again,  it  was  very  much 
less  ready  to  absorb  or  appropriate  the  odors,  etc.,  to  which 
it  might  be  subjected.  I  have  found  this  more  easily  borne 
by  the  child,  and  repeatedly  I  have  been  compelled  to  sub- 
stitute it  for  the  "condensed  milk,"  where  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  sugar  is  added  in  order  to  preserve  the  article. 

For  these  reasons.  Prof.  Vaughan  urges  the  use  of 
dried  milk  solids,  that  is,  they  can  be  transported  without 
injury  from  any  distance,  and,  if  properly  prepared,  may  be 
kept  without  putrefaction  occurring.  Now,  if  such  pure 
milk  from  perfectly  healthy  cows  were  partially  predigested 
by  the  process  of  peptonisation  with  fresh  pancreatine,  and 
to  this  dextrine  added,  thus  supplying  the  carbo-hydrate,, 
we  would  then  come  as  near  the  production  of  a  proper 
food  for  infants  as  might  be  possible  in  the  absence  of  the 
breast-milk: 

By  recent  researches,  we  have  been  taught  that  dextrine 
is  the  best  form  of  carbo-hydrate,  as  it  is  non-fermentable 
and  does  not  irritate  the  stomach  of  the  infant,  is  easily 
assimilated,  and,  unlike  cane  sugar  or  maltose,  is  not  likely 
to  take  on  acid  fermentation.  Roasted  wheat  flour  has- 
long  been  employed  and  recommended  as  an  article  of  foovi 
for  infiints,  and  particularly  where  diarrhoea  is  present.  The 
reason  of  this  is  because  this  process  converts  the  starch  of 
the  flour  into  dextrine. 

The  malt  sugar  or  so-called  "Liebig  foods'*  are  no 
doubt  often  valuable,  particularly  in  infantile  constipation,. 
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for  their  laxative  effects,  but  are  extremely  liable  to  coDtinue 
a  diarrhoea  or  increase  it.  When  these  are  used  for  their 
laxative  effect,  it  is  safer  to  use  them  alone  rather  than  with 
milk,  lest  their  fermentative  tendency  be  aggravated  by  the 
presence  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  albuminoid  matter. 

I  am  incited  to  this  remark  by  the  remembrance  that 
the  "Liebig  foods"  do  not  of  themselves  meet  the  require- 
ments demanded  for  infantile  nutrition,  unless  with  the  ad- 
dition of  cow's  milk.  By  an  examination  of  the  analyses 
of  such  mixtures,  we  find  that  they  add  no  essential  to 
■cow's  milk;  nor  do  these  foods  act  chemically  upon  the 
•casein,  nor  physically  by  reason  of  their  solubility;  and,  as 
I  have  before  rema^-ked,  they  may  give  rise  to  disorders  of 
digestion  in  consequence  of  the  readiness  with  which  they 
take  on  fermentation. 

Farinaceous  foods  are  of  course  out  of  the  question, 
because  of  the  absence  of  ptyalin  in  the  secretion  of  the 
salivary  glands  in  the  earlier  years  of  in&ncy.  The  ad- 
dition of  starchy  matters  to  cow's  milk  with  the  purpose  of 
rendering  the  coagulum  less  dense  and  more  easily  broken 
up  in  the  stomach,  as  has  been  recommended  by  some 
authorities,  is  wrong  in  principle;  it  really  adds  an  indi- 
gestible element,  which  cannot  fail  to  act  as  a  foreign  body 
sure  to  produce  fermentation,  acidity,  diarrhoea  and  the 
usual  train  of  evils. 

The  milk  foods,  when  diluted  with  water  in  accordance 
with  directions,  should  correspond  in  nutritive  value  with 
human  milk.  Now,  that  this  correspondence  should  be 
more  nearly  perfect,  they  should  also  be  partially  pre- 
digested  or  peptonized,  in  order  that  the  casein  may  be 
rendered  more  acceptable.  It  is  also  necessary  that  sugar 
in  some  form  should  be  added. 

In  peptonizing  milk,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  the  pancreatic  extract  which  is  employed  should  be 
pure  and  fresh.  The  odor  of  some  digestive  ferments  as 
furnished  by  the  stores  is  such  as  to  give  rise  to  the  .sus- 
picion that  they  are  already  assuming   the   putrefactive 
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tendency.  In  fact,  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  preserve 
them,  as  it  is  well  known  that  the  products  of  the  pancreas 
are  much  more  readily  decomposed  than  any  known 
animal  substance.  Hence  the  greatest  care  will  be  neces 
sary  that  there  shall  not  be  the  slightest  possibility  of  the 
presence  of  the  presence  of  putrefactive  germs  in  any  of 
these  articles  than  may  be  employed  to  aid  in  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  diet  for  infants.  The  peptonizing  of  milk, 
although  apparently  a  very  simple  matter  as  practiced  in 
the  laboratory,  yet  is  scarcely  feasible  in  the  household. 

Another  point  is  of  great  importance.  Malt  sugar  is 
eminently  prone  to  absorb  mixture,  and  hence  it  should 
not  be  combined  with  dried  milk  and  then  put  in  bottles 
or  other  forms  of  package  for  family  use,  because,  as  these 
packages  are  only  partially  used  at  one  time,  the  balance 
is  extremely  liable  to  absorb  moisture,  resulting  in  fer- 
<mentation,  and  this  is  more  especially  the  case  in  hot 
weather  or  when  kept  in  a  hot  room. 

We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon  all  who  are  com- 
pelled to  prepare  food  for  infants  the  great,  the  imperative 
necessity  of  using  only  water  that  has  been  boiled.  To 
the  medical  man,  the  reason  is  plain,  yet  it  would  not  be 
amiss  for  him  to  explain  in  each  instance  why  this  should 
be  done.  Just  here  it  is  equally  important  to  see  that  the 
water  is  not  cooled  by  the  addition  of  ice,  as  we  may  thus 
return  at  once  to  the  water  the  very  organisms  which  the 
boiling  was  intended  to  expel.  I  am  impelled  to  this 
•  remark  by  the  remembrance  of  an  inspection,  just  made 
for  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Pennsvlvania.  The  sub- 
ject  of  complaint  was  the  ponds  from  which  the  ice  was 
obtained  to  supply  the  demands  of  a  large  town.  These 
ponds  were  filled  with  water  from  a  stream  really  nothing 
but  a  drain  for  a  full  gradeyard,  one  or  more  slaughter- 
houses, a  large  number  of  cesspools  which  were  in  contact 
•use,  and  a  large  area  of  swamp  land. 

In  diluting  any  form   of  infant  food  we  should  give 
positive,  definitive  quantities.     Undoubtedly  all  of  us  have 
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encountered   many  instances    where  the  child  was  really- 
starving,   while  apparently   receiving  a  large  quantity   of 
fluid.     The  fact  is  that  the  dilution  had  been  carried  too 
far. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  occupy  your  time  with 
further  points  as  to  times  for  feeding,  nor  of  necessity  for 
using  bottles,  etc. 

Before  closing,  I  may  remark  that,  in  my  mvestigation  of 
foods  for  the  preparation  of  a  paper  which  may  be  read  else- 
where, I  have  received  from  my  friend  Chief  Medical  Purveyor 
Baxter,  of  the  United  States  Army,  a  tabulated  analysis  of 
some  fifteen  forms  of  foods.  Of  these,  only  four  contained 
more  than  lo  per  cent,  of  nutritive  material,  thus  showing  that 
even  here  we  are  likely  to  be  deceived,  and  to  be  employing 
an  article  as  useless  for  its  proposed  purpose  as  the  top  largely 
diluted  food  of  the  infant  alreadv  mentioned. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say  that  it  has  long  been  my 
custom,  not  only  in  my  practice,  but  also  in  my  teachings  to  • 
urge   the   giving  of  less  medicine,  using  it  only  when    im-  * 
peratively  demanded,  and  to  insist  upon  the  value  of  proper 
hygiene  and  proper  nourishment,  believing  that  these  alone,  in 
many  cases,  will  at  once  place  the  child  on  the  road  to  health, 

« 

and  if  persevered  in  will,  as  a  rule,  maintain  it  there. — Jour. 
Am,  Med,  Association, 
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A  CASE  OF  EPITHELIOMA  OF  THE  GUMS,. 
WITH  A  FEW  REMARKS. 


BY  FRANK  LANKESTER.  L.  R.  C.  P.,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  L.  D.  S,,  ENG. 


The  following  case  came  under  my  notice  some  few 
months  ago  at  the  National  Dental  Hospital.  Though  a 
purely  surgical  affection,  it,  nevertheless,  had  a  dental 
origin,  and  will  therefore,  I  feel  sure,  prove  of  considerable 
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For  about  a  week  patient  progressed  most  favorably, 
when  pysemia  suddenly  set  in,  to  which  he  rapidly  suc- 
cumbed. The  disease  was  so  far  advanced  that,  had  the 
man  recovered  from  the  operation,  it  would  have  probably 
recurred,  but  the  operation  would  have  prolonged  his  life, 
and  would  have  prevented  the  endurance  of  much  subse- 
quent suffering. 

This  unfortunate  termination  of  the  case  was  much  to 
be  regretted,  but  it  does  not  alter  the  fact  that,  had  the 
nature  of  the  disease  been  recognized  in  the  first  instance, 
the  man  would  probably  have  been  alive  and  well  now. 
For  the  operation  would  have  been  a  comparatively  small 
af&ir,  though,  of  course,  a  free  excision  would  have  been 
necessary.  There  would  have  been  less  danger,  too,  of 
pysemia,  &c.,  and  the  man  would  have  been  in  a  better  state 
of  health  generally. 

In  cases  like  this  it  is,  of  course,  obviously  all-import- 
ant that  an  early  and  correct  diagnosis  be  made.  The  ear- 
lier the  stage  of  the  disease,  the  more  difficult  necessarily 
does  the  diagnosis  become,  and,  therefore,  the  greater  the 
need  of  being  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  the  disease, 
its  diagnostic  points,  and  its  serious  prognosis. 

Epithelioma  of  the  gums,  primarily,  is  somewhat  rare, 
but  when  it  does  occur,  it  will  probably  be  in  connection 
with  some  long  continued  irritation,  such  as  that  caused  by 
an  ill  fitting  plate,  a  carious  stump,  &c.,  nor  should  we  for- 
get that  the  sharp-pointed  edge  of  a  tooth  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  cancer  of  the  tongue.  Thus,  prob- 
ably, the  dentist  will  be  the  first  man  called  upon  to  give 
relief  in  these  cases ;  and  if  he  be  able,  without  delay,  to 
correctly  diagnose,  and  advise  as  to  the  treatment  of,  an 
epitheliomatous  ulcer  when  present,  it  will  be  a  great  source 
of  subsequent  satisfaction  and  value  to  both  dentist  and 
patient,  but  especially  to  the  latter. 

Side  by  side  with  this  case  we  may  place  an  exactly 
similar  one  mentioned  by  Sir  John  Tomes  in  the  third  edi- 
tion  of  his   "  Dental  Surgery  '*  (p.  737).     Here,  also,  the 
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disease  originated  "  in  the  edges  of  the  socket  of  a  dead 
tooth."  But  it  was  early  recognized,  and  the  tuberosit>v 
with  the  hard  and  soft  palates,  were  excised  with  the  satis- 
factory result  that  there  has  been  no  recurrence,  "a  success 
due  to  its  early  recognition." 

What,  then,  are  the  chief  points  that  will  help  us  to- 
this  end  ?  We  should  regard  with  very  grave  suspicion 
any  ulcerated  surface  in  the  mouth,  with  induration  of  the 
surrounding  tissues,  occurring  in  a  male  over  forty  years 
of  age,  and  which  has  not  yielded  at  all  to  specific  or  other 
treatment,  but  in  spite  of  it  continues  slowly  but  surely  to 
increase  in  extent,  even  after  any  possible  exciting  cause 
has  been  removed.  We  should  notice  the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  patient,  and  inquire  carefully  as  to  whether 
there  be  any  family  predisposition  to  cancer,  and  whether 
the  patient  be  losing  flesh.  Examine  carefully  if  any  of  the 
lymphatic  glands  be  involved,  and  lastly,  we  may  call  the 
microscope  to  our  aid.  Scrape  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  and 
mix  with  a  drop  of  water ;  place  on  a  slide  and  examine 
carefully  under  a  moderate  power.  If  the  ulcer  be  epithe- 
liomatous  in  nature,  you  will  most  probably  find  here  and 
there  aggregations  of  epithelial  cells,  the  so-called  "  birds'* 
nests"  or  "  nest  cells."  These,  then,  are  the  chief  poi its,, 
and  it  surely  behooves  us  all  to  bear  them  in  mind. — Lon- 
don Dental  Record. 


article  viil 
GALVANOPLASTIC  TOOTH  CROWNS. 


BY   DR.   C.    E.    DIEHL,    PITTSBURGH. 


The  galvanoplastic  art  introduces  into  the  dental  lab- 
oratory an  entirely  new  method  for  the  manufacturer  of 
gold  tooth  crowns,  which  shall  be  in  every  detail  fac-smiles 
of  the  natural  organb.     A  gold  tooth  crown,  as   made  hy 
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interest  and  be  of  some  practical  value  to  the  members  of 
our  profession.  The  patient,  on  presenting  himself,  com- 
plained simply  of  a  "  rather  sore  gum."  I  elicited  the  fol- 
lowing history  : — George  H.,  aged  55,  a  coachman,  with  an 
excellent  &mily  history,  said  he  had  always  enjoyed  thor- 
oughly good  health  himself.  During  the  last  twenty  years 
he  had  gradually  lost  most  of  his  teeth,  so  that  in  the  upper 
jaw  only  the  two  centrals  and  the  right  canine  now  remain- 
ed. Up  to  about  a  year  ago,  however,  the  left  canine  root 
was  in  situ,  but  covered  over  by  a  vulcanite  artificial  den- 
ture, which  he  had  been  wearing  for  several  years  pre- 
viously. He  did  not  remember  having  had  any  trouble 
whatever  with  this  left  canine  root  until  about  eight  or  nine 
months  ago,  when,  without  any  very  obvious  cause,  it  be- 
came somewhat  loose ;  whereupon  he  began  to  "  work  it 
about"  with  his  fingers, so  that,  two  or  three  months  later, 
the  root  came  away  altogether.  The  socket,  however,  never 
healed  up  in  the  usual  way ;  on  the  contrary,  the  vacant 
space  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  tooth  had  been  steadily, 
though  very  slowly,  enlarging  ever  since.  During  the  last 
month  the  ulcerative  process  had  progressed  more  rapidly ; 
there  had  been  more  tenderness  and  pain,  together  with  a 
foetid  discharge.  He  had  previously  experienced  very  little 
pain.  After  the  root  came  away,  the  artificial  canine  no 
longer  fitted  closely  up  to  the  gums,  so  that,  three  weeks 
previously  to  my  seeing  him,  he  had  consulted  a  dentist ; 
but  the  latter  merely  added  some  more  vulcanite,  so  as  .to 
form  the  usual  artificial  gum.  He  thus  covered  up  the 
ulcerating  surface,  and  boxed  in  the  foul  discharge,  fondly 
hoping  that  the  "  rest "  thus  afforded  would  enable  the 
gums  to  resume  their  normal  condition.  A  week  later,  he 
went  to  a  dispensary,  where  he  was  given  soihe  liniment,, 
which  was,  of  course,  worse  than  useless  in  his  case.  He 
next  sought  our  advice,  but  not  until  three  valuable  weeks 
had  been  lost,  owing  to  the  culpable  ignorance  or  surgical 
inexperience  on  the  parts  of  the  dentist  and  the  '^  dispensing 
doctor."     The  disease  was  so  far  advanced  that  there  could 
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have  been  no  difficulty  whatever  in  diagnosing  or  at  least 
suspecting  it,  yet  the  patient  was  not  warned  of  his  condi- 
tion nor  even  sent  elsewhere  for  another  opinion.  And- yet 
men  ask  what  is  the  use  of  a  dentist  knowing  anything 
about  general  surgery. 

On  examination^  patient  had  a  well  marked  sallow  and 
cachectic  appearance.  There  was  a  slight  fullness  and 
puffiness  over  the  left  cheek,  whilst,  beneath  the  angle  of 
the  lower  jaw,  was  to  be  felt  a  hard  glandular  mass  about 
as  large  as  a  walnut. 

Within  the  mouth,  the  left  central  was  very  loose,  and 
Ihe  right  partially  so.  In  the  situation  of  the  left  canine 
was  a  hole  extending  upwards  towards  the  antrum,  and 
nearly  large  enough  to  admit  the  tip  of  the  little  finger. 
The  surface  was  '•  dirty  "  and  ulcerating,  as  was  also  that 
of  the  gum  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  whilst  as  far 
back  as  the  tuberosity  the  surface  of  the  gum  was  much 
thickened  and  nodular,  though  not  actually  ulcerating 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  The  buccal  mucous  mem- 
brane was  becoming-involved  by  the  disease,  and  the  tissues 
all  round  the  growth  were  much  indurated.  There  was  not 
much  discharge,  but  the  breath  was  very  offensive.  Patient 
said  he  was  losing  flesh.  There  was  not  the  least  doubt  as 
to  its  epitheliomatjus  nature,  so  I  sent  him  on  to  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  warning  him  that  he  must  not  play 
with  the  disease  any  longer.  He  was  at  once  admitted, 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Glutton,  Two  or  three  days  later, 
patient  was  put  under  chloroform,  and  Mr.  Glutton  removed 
the  lower  half  of  the  left  superior  maxilla,  whereupon  it  was 
found  that  the  growth  extended  over  to  the  right  side  of  the 
septum  nasi — a  very  serious  discovery,  pointing  strongly 
to  a  probable  recurrence  of  the  disease,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  all  the  tissues  involved, 
besides  greatly  prolonging  and  increasing  the  severity  of 
the  operation ;  the  lymphatic  glands  were  left  for  subsequent 
removal,  when  the  patient  should  have  recovered  from  the 
shock  of  the  operation. 
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handle  previously  inserted  from  the   negative   rod,   and  is 
known  as  the  cathode. 

From  the  positive  rod  is  suspended  a  plate  of  metal, 
such  as  tiie  bath  contains  in  solution,  which  at  present  i^ 
copper.  This  plate  is  known  as  the  anode.  It  will  be  no- 
ticed that  in  a  few  moments  the  whole  surface  of  the  tooth 
pattern  (cathode)  will  be  coated  with  a  fine  film  of  copper, 
the  thickness  of  which  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
operator.  It  is  best,  however,  to  allow  the  deposit  to 
accumulate  to  the  thickness  of  ordinary  writing  paper. 

The  copper-covered  tooth  pattern  is  now  taken  out  of 
the  copper  bath,  rinsed  in  clear  warm  water  and  transfer- 
red to  a  jar  containing  about  one  pint  of  gold  solution. 
The  little  rods  perform  the  same  office  as  before,  except  the 
copper  plate  anode  is  dispensed  with,  and  one  of  gold  or 
platina  substituted. 

If  the  battery  and  solution  is  in  harmony,  metallic  gold 
will  be  deposited  on  the  copper-faced  tooth  pattern  in  a 
few  moments-  The  process  is  continued  till  the  required 
thickness  of  gold  is  attained. 

It  usually  takes  about  twelve  hours  treatment  to  com- 
plete the  deposition  of  gold.  The  time,  however,  is  of 
little  consequence,  as  the  process  go6s  on  without  much 
attention. 

When  the  deposit  is  of  sufficient  thickness,  the  work  is 
taken  from  the  bath,  washed,  buffed  and  burnished.  The 
wire  handle  is  now  withdrawn,  the  crown  carefully  picked 
up  with  tweezers  and  passed  rapidly  to  and  fro  in  a  vessel 
of  boiling  water.  The  fusible  metal  will  melt  and  run  out, 
leaving  within  the  grasp  of  the  tweezers  a  beautiful  gold 
crown.  If  the  crown  is  a  little  large  at  the  neck,  it  should 
be  replaced  in  the  gold  bath,  with  the  outside  of  the  crown 
protected  from  a  further  deposit  by  "stopping  off  varnish;" 
gold  will  then  deposit  on  the  inside,  thereby  reducing  the 
diameter  at  its  neck 

A  galvanic  battery  may  be  made  of  almost  any  kind  of 
elements,  Smee,  Danniel,  Bunsen,  Grove,  Grenet,  or  Le 
Clanche. 
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COPPER  SOLUTIONS. 

No.  1. — ^Stir  a  quantity  of  carbonate  bf  copper  in  water, 
add  cyanide  of  potassium,  till  the  liquid  becomes  color- 
less. 

No.  2.  — Water  12^  parts,  and  cyanide  of  potassium, 
carbonate  of  soda,  acetate  of  copper  and  bisulphite  of  soda, 
each  J^  part.  Mix  the  acetate  of  copper  in  one-fifth  of  the 
water,  add  the  water  drop  by  drop  at  first.  This  salt  is 
difficult  to  mix  in  the  presence  of  a  quantity  of  water. 
When  the  acetate  of  copper  is  dissolved,  add  the  car- 
bonate of  soda.  Add  one-fifth  more  water  and  the  bisul- 
phite of  soda.  The  liquid  now  becomes  a  dirty  yellow. 
Add  the  remaining  three-fifths  of  water  and  the  cyanide  of 
potassium.  The  result  should  £>e  a  colorless  liquid.  If 
after  the  cyanide  is  all  dissolved  and  the  liquid  is  not  en- 
tirely colorless,  the  cyanide  was  not  pure.  To  remedy  the 
evil,  add  a  little  more  cyanide.  If  we  desire  a  perfectly  lim- 
pid bath  the  solution  must  be  filtered. 

No.  3. — Sulphate  of  copper,  i  pound;  and  water  20 
oz. 

This  bath  must  always  be  kept  saturated,  new  supplies 
of  the  copper  salt  must  be  added.  This  is  best  accom- 
plished by  suspending  a  muslin  bag  containing  the  salt,  in 
the  solution.  The  addition  of  sulphuric,  acetic  or  citric 
acid  increases  the  conductivity  and  specific  gravity  of  the 
solution,  at  the  same  time  improving  it  materially. 

GOLD  solutions. 

No.  I. — Chloride  of  gold,  I  part;  and  cyanide  of  pot- 
assium, 3  parts,  distilled. 

No.  2 — Phosphate  of  sodium,     -     -     -  6  parts. 
Bisulphate   of  sodium,     .    -    .     -  i  part. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  and 

Metallic  gold,  each     -    .    -    -      i-io  part.         ^ 
Distilled  or  rain  water    -    -    -    -  100  parts. 

Th^  metallic  gold  is  first  reduced  to  a  chloride. 
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the  swaggmg  process,  is  nothing  more  than  a  tnietallic  fer- 
rule, with  one  end  closed  res^mbHng  a  tead-pepcil  trip. 
Cusps  struck  up  in  dies  and  soldered  to  the  ferrule  do  not 
give  it  a  todth-Iike  appearance. 

There  seems  to  prevail,  unfortunately,  a  wrong  im- 
pression as  to  which  are  the  most  important  features  of  a 
tooth. 

The  greatest  efforts  have  been  directed  heretofore  to- 
ward making  the  cutting  or  masticating  surface  resemble 
the  natural  tooth,  at  the  expense  of  the  more  prominent 
features. 

The  cutting  and  masticating  sur&ces  contribute  little, 
if  any  toward  making  a  tooth  look  real.  We  notice,  in  the 
the  teeth  of  elderly  persons,  the  cusps  and  cutting  edges 
are  much — in  many  cases  altogether — worn  away;  yet  the 
teeth  present  a  perfectly  natural  appearance. 

We  have  paid  too  much  attention  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  neglecting  the  more  important  features — the  face  of  the 
tooth,  the  neck,  the  curves  fr#m  neck  to  cusps,  and  lateral 
lines. 

To  imitate  these  lateral  lines  by  the  swagging  process 
ticems  practically  impossible.  Because,  the  circumference 
of  the  tooth  is  smallest  at  its  neck;  consequently,  if  a  swag- 
ging tool  were  inserted  into  the  crown  and  the  gold  made 
to  conform  thereto,  the  tool  could  not  be  withdrawn. 

To  overcome  such  a  difficulty  and   many  others,  we 
have  recourse  to  the  Hydroplastic  Art:     The  art  of  de-* 
positing  metal  through  the  agency  of  dynamic  electricity 
and  suitable  metal  solutions. 

In  the  manufincture  of  a  gold  tooth  crown  by  the  gal- 
vanoplastic method,  care  and  some  experience  are  neces- 
sary. Each  operator  must  learn  what  his  battery  and  so- 
lutions are  doing;  whethere  there  is  too  little  gold  or  too 
little  C3anide  of  potassium  in  the  bath  and  whether  the  cur- 
rent of  electricity  is  too  strong  or  not  strong  enough. 

By  carefully  observing  the  actions  of  the  bath,  the  op- 
erator will  soon  learn  to  interpret  the  signs  which  they  in- 
dicate. 
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The  first  step  as  in  other  methods,  is  to  get  a  perfect 
measurement  of  the  root  to  be  crowned.  Next,  to  select  a 
well-shaped  natural  tooth  of  porcelain  crown,  that  will 
nearly  fill  the  space  which  the  finished  gold  crown  is  to- 
occupy. 

A  mold  is  made  of  'the  natural  tooth  or  porcelain 
crown  in  plaster  of  Paris;  a  two-piece  mofd  will  answer  in 
nearly  all  cases.  A  casting  gate  is  then  rut,  the  mould 
fitted  carefully  together  and  a  tooth  pattern  cast  of  a  suitable 
fusible  metal. 

The  tooth  pattern  is  then  fitted  into  the  space  furnished 
by  the  bite  for  length,  and  to  the  measurement  of  the  root. 
This  is  easily  done. 

The  fusible  metal  tooth  pattern  is  quite  soft;  an  or- 
dinary rubber  scraper  is  the  only  tool  necessary.  Finish 
with  a  series  of  graded  grit  powders. 

Bore  a  small  hole  into  the  top  of  the  tooth  pattern;  do* 
not  let  the  drill  pierce  the  cutting  or  masticating  surface. 

The  hole  is  for  the  insertion  of  a  brass  or  copper  wire 
two  or  three  inches  long.  The  wire  will  answer  for  a 
handle.  We  are  now  prepared  to  put  the  tooth  pattern 
into  the  various  baths,  providing  the  pattern  is  perfectly 
clean  and  free  from  any  oil  or  grease.  Too  much  care 
cannot  be  paid  to  cleanliness  in  all  galvanoplastic  opera- 
tions. 

The  first  bath  is  one  of  copper,  made  of  a  simple  salt 
of  copper,  the  sulphate  for  example,,  or  a  double  sajt  of 
copper — the  cyanide  of  potsasium  and  copper.  The  form- 
ula will  be  given  further  on. 

Fill  a  glass  jar,  holding  about  one  pint,  with  the  cop- 
per solution.  Lay  two  copper  rods  across  the  top  of  the 
jar;  attach  to  one  by  a  copper  wire,  the  positive  pole  of  a 
galvanic  battery,  and  to  the  other  rod  the  wire  proceeding 
from  the  negative  pole — generally  zinc.  The  little  rods 
thus  become,  one  positive  the  other  negative. 

The  tooth  pattern  which  is  to  receive  the  galvanoplas- 
tic deposit  is  suspended  in  the  copper  bath  by  the  wire 
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surface,  and  returned  it  to  the  mouth.  An  assistant  held  it  in 
position  there.  I  then  pushed  the  nozzle  of  a  syringe  into  the 
end  of  the  tube,  and  withdrew  the  plunger.  Another  assistant 
had  plaster  mixed  with  potass  alum  ready.  This  was  poured 
into  the  syringe,  the  plunger  was  replaced,  and  the  plaster 
injected  into  the  fissures;  then  I  withdrew  the  first >part  of  the 
impression;  and  with  good  strong  tweezers  pushed  the  other 
part  backwards  as  if  down  the  throat. 

Both  halves  of  the  impression  were  then  placed  in  situ- 
ation and  then  cast,  and,  to  facilitate  the  getting  at  either  side, 
the  model  was  also  taken  in  two  parts.  The  model  was  then 
stearined,  and  the  fissure  filled,  and  an  impression  in  sand 
taken,  and  thus  Babbit  metal  models  secured,  on  which  a  gold 
plate  was  swaged;  bands  fitted  to  the  bicuspids,  and  light  wires- 
encircling  the  wisdom  teeth,  and  a  wire  soldered  into  the  plate, 
to  fit  into  the  left  central  incisor. 

The  six  front  teeth  were  fitted  and  backed,  and  at  this 
stage  the  whole  was  fitted  into  the  mouth,  and  found  most 
satisfactory;  they  were  then  soldered  and  tried  upon  the  model 
but  the  plate,  from  some  cause  or  other,  was  very  badly 
warped  Probably  the  assistant  had  used  too  heavy  an  invest- 
ment, that  is,  an  excess  of  material,  causing  a  twist  that  was 
retained  by  the  solder.  This  was  somewhat  disheartening, 
because,  with  the  teeth  bands  and  pivot,  it  became  a  diffioult 
matter  to  recover  the  fit.  There,  however,  were  only  two 
ways  for  it — either  to  make  a  new  one  or  to  re-strike  that  one 
up  again.  I  chose  the  latter  plan,  and  proceeded  thus: — I 
placed  an  iron  wire  in  the  pivot  root,  made  up  a  mixture  of 
asbestos,  fireclay,  and  piaster  of  Paris,  soaped  the  model,  and 
took  an  impression,  dried,  and  cast  in  Babbitt  metal. 

The  pin  was  easily  withdrawi!,  having  been  coated  with 
whiting.  The  firont  part  of  the  model  was  covered  with  fire- 
day,  asbestos,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  dried,  and  the  lead  poured 
over.  This  formed  a  chamber  over  the  teeth  and  bands  of  the 
plate.  So  the  plate,  with  teeth  bands,  pivot  included,  was  re- 
struck,  and  the  fit  restored.  I  have  gone  into  detail,  which 
may  seem  tedious  to  some;  but  I  thought  it  might  be  interest- 
ing to  others,  and  also  instructive  to  those  who  did  not  know 
of  this  method,  and  therefore  useful  to  them  if  a  like  contin- 
gency should  be  met  with  in  their  practice. 
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The  bicuspids  and  molars  of  the  lower  jaw  were  all  so  ir- 
retrievably lost  that  for  the  present  no  cognisance  was  taken  of 
them,  and  vulcanite  blocks  were  rivetted  on  the  plate  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  bicuspids  and  molars. 

Holes  were  now  punched  in  the  palate  of  the  ^old  plate, 
and  a  small  piece  of  gold  fitted  to  it,  to  which  two  gold  screws 
were  soldered,  having  small  nuts  working  freely  upon  them. 
The  object  of  this  was  to  secure  a  hinge,  also  of  gold,  to 
which  was  attached  the  artificial  velum.  There  is  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  fissure  covered  by  the  anterior  part  of  the  hinge. 
This  was  mounted  with  rubber  to  act  as  an  obturator.  «To  the 
posterior  portion  of  the  hinge  was  adapted  the  artificial  velum. 
At  first  my  intention  was  to  make  this  part  in  soft  rubber,  but 
further  consideration  made  me  determine  to  construct  it  in 
hard  rubber,  I  believe*  that  far  better  results  may  be  obtained 
from  soft  rubber  than  is  usual  if  it  be  packed  in  a  tin  mould, 
and  vulcanized  in  dry  heat,  as  obtained  by  the  new-mode 
heater.  There  is  as  on  cast  metal,- an  impermeable  skin  com- 
pared with  vulcanite  cooked  in  steam.  But  the  best  cooked 
soft  rubber  will  not  wear  so  well  as  plain  hard  rubber,  and  will 
require  renewing  from  time  to  time.  For  that  reason  I  deter- 
mined to  make  it  of  hard  rubber,  which  1  proceeded  to  do 
thus : — I  attached  the  hinge  to  the  plate,  placed  it  on  the 
model  softened  in  boiling  water  some  gutta-percha,  and 
modelled  up  the  velum.  This  I  cooled  and  tried  in  the  mouth, 
and,  after  some  slight  adjusting,  I  was  satisfied  with  its  posi- 
tion and  its  adaptation.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  packing  it, 
it  was  flasked,  so  that  the  side  parts  were  capable  of  being 
removed  like  cores,  but  it  was  found  unnecessa»*y  to  make  use 
of  them  practically. 

When  the  velum  was  finished,  it  was  attached  to  the  plate 
by  the  screws  and  nuts,  and  tried  in  the  mouth,  and  the  neces- 
sary pitch  obtained  by  the  rising  of  the  stop  pin.  This,  as 
you  observe,  is  a  contrivance  for  taking  the  weight  of  the  case 
off  the  muscles  when  at  rest.  You  will  observe  that  part  of  it 
lies  above  the  natural  velum  and  part  below;  so  that  when  the 
uvula  is  raised  or  depressed,  the  artificial  velum  is  carried 
along  with  it,  and  thus  fulfilling  physiologically  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  constructed. 
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remnant  of  the  corresponding  tooth  on  the  left.  The  wisdom 
teeth  were  small,  malformed,  almost  useless  things,  and  the 
ravages  made  upon  the  left  bicuspid  by  decay  rendered  it 
difficult  to  make  much  use  of  it,  so  that  the  upper  right  was  all 
that  could  be  relied  on  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  a  denture 
in  the  mouth.  I  did  not  remove  a  single  root,  but  cut  the 
crown  level  with  the  gum;  then  I  made  a  ferrule  to  fit  the 
decayed  bicuspid,  and,  after  thoroughly  filling  the  root,  forced 
the  ferrule.up.cwer.  it,,ttp  to  and^below  the  gum,  and  then  filled 
it  up  with '^msd^^m,  and, ;thq§:  made  it  a  good  serviceable 
^  anchor^..  I.  al^Q  enlarged  th^  qerve  canal  .of  thei  i^per  central 
•  iDCi^c^*  fQr  *J;^e:  p^rpos;^  o£  intrOdudifig  a  pivot^  which  would 
'tnoroiigMy  prevent  any  unsteadine^^jinterio  posteriorly  in  the 
dp^turi.**  [riie  *;^i9sure  riin  ^frofn  Jhe  ejiaryngeal  walls  forward 
•fO  about *oM  lAchT  and'in  eighth  from  the  alveolar  borders,  or 
opposite  the  second  bicuspid  teeth,  at  which  part  the  width  of 
the  fissure  was  three-eighths  of  an  inch,  and  gradually  widening 
towards  the  divided  uvula,  the  two  halves  of  which  were  about 
five- eighths  of  an  inch  apart;  and  behind,  from  the  tensor 
palati  of  the  left  to  that  of  the  right,  was  about  an  inch  and 
a-half,  and  from  the  pharyngeal  wall  to  the  uvula,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  The  anterior  and  posterior  nares  were  in- 
full  view;  and  also  the  vomer  and  the  inferior  and  superior 
turbinated  bones. 

I  took  an  ordinary  impression  tray  and  some  modelling 
composition,  and  procured  an  impression  of  the  hard  plate,^- 
reaching  back  as  far  as  possible,  but  not  allowing  the  materiak 
to  flow  into  the  fissure.     I  then  struck  up  a  very  light  impres- 
sion tray  from  block  tin,  and  soldered  a  handle  to  it;  then^ 
added  a  tray  of  gutta-percha  to  its  extremity.     I  then  filled 
with  plaster  of  Paris,  placed  a  wire  in  the  root  of  the  central,, 
and  then  introduced  the  plaster.     I  may  here  mention  that  the 
patient  is   very  delicate,  and  owing  to  great  sensitiveness,, 
retching  was  easily  provoked.     I  had  to  administer  stimulants 
to  keep  her  altogether,  and  also  to  paint  the  fauces,  &c..  with 
dilute  phenol  sodique,  to  abate  the  sensitiveness  and  retching. 
When  this  plaster-impression  was  set,  I  removed  it,  then 
cut  a  hole  in  the  tray,  containing  the  plaster-impression;  and 
through  this  I  introduced  an  India-rubber  tube,  soaped  the 
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causing  his  services  as  dentist  to  be  indirectly  paid  by  means 
of  the  sale  of  drugs  or  medicines,  or  who  willingly  and  falsely 
claims  to  be  in  the  posession  of  a  license  granted  under  this 
Act,  or  the  Acts  above  mentioned,  or  shaJl  falsely  make  use 
of  names,  tides  and  qualities  calculated   to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  he  is  authorised  to   practice  the   profession    of. 
dentist,  or  shall  make  use  of  any  tide  calculated  to  convey 
the  impression  thafc  he  is  a  graduate  of  a  college  of  dentists,, 
may,  upon  complaint  or  information  sworn  to  before  a  justice- 
of  the  i>eace,  made  by  a  person  of  at  least  twenty-one  years* 
of  age,  be  brought  by  a  simple  writ  of  summons  or  by  a  war- 
rant of  arrest  in  the   discretion    of  any   court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  and,  upon  conviction  of  any  of  the  offences  above 
mentioned,  be  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  two 
hundred  dollars,  with  costs,  for  each  offence,   and   in  default 
c  f  payment  of  such  fine  and  costs,  the  defendant  may  be  con- 
demned to  an  imprisonment  in  the  common  gaol  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  sentence  has  been  pronounced  for  a   period 
not  exceeding  three  months,  unless  the  said  penalty  and  costs 
be  sooner  paid. 

"If  the  person  so  found  guily  of  any  of  the  offenses  above 
enumerated  should  be  again  accused  and  convicted  of  any  of 
the  offences  above  enumerated,  he  shall  then  be  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  four  hundred  dollars  including 
costs,  for  each  offense,  and,  in  default  of  payment,  to  an  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  six  months,  unless  the  said  penalty 
and  costs  be  sooner  paid. 

"No  person  so  unlawfully  practicing  the  profession  of  den- 
tist shall  recover  before  any  court  of  justice  any  sum  of  money 
for  the  professional  ser\'^ices  so  rendered,  or  for  the  medicines 
or  other  materials  supplied  in  such  unlawful  practice. 

"The  fines  imposed  by  this  Act  shall  be  payable  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Associstion,  and  shall  form  part  of  the  funds  of 
such  Association. 

"Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  as  restricting  the 
privileges  conferred  upon  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  by  the  various  Acts  relating  to  the  practice  of 

medicine  and  surgery  therein but  in  the  event 

of  a  physician  or  surgeon  desiring  to  practice  as  a  dentist  and  to 
be  publicly  known  as  such,  he  shall  before  doing  so  be  obliged 
to  obtain  a  license  from  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  such  As- 
sociation, by  submitting  to  an  examination  upon  the  mechan- 
ical and  practical  part  of  dental  surgery  and  by  paying  the 
fee  fixed  by  the  bye-laws  for  the  obtaming  of  such  license." 

The  number  of  dentists  practicing  in  the  province  of  Quebec 
only  amount  to  sixty. — Dr,  Geo.  Cunniyigham  in  a  letter  to 
London  Dental  Record, 


Editorial,  &c.  95. 

I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  great  difficulties  to  be 
overcome  by  the  patient,  even  after  all  that  is  possible  has- 
been  done.     A  patient  with  a  congenital  cleft  of  the  palate  has 
never  been  able  to  pronounce  distinctly  any  words,  and  but 
few  sounds.     Therefore,  after  the  introducti  )n  of  such  an  in- 
strument, it  requires  an  actual  course  of  training  to  teach  them 
to  pronounce  sounds  they  have  never  learned  to  do  before,. 
and  this  patient  is  no  exception  to  the^rule.    There  is,  how- 
ever, a  marked  improvement  in  her  capacity  to  utter  sounds,, 
and  even  already  she  has  learned  to  repeat  sounds  she  could 
not  imitate  at  all  before.     She  had  only  worn  the  plate  and. 
artificial  velum  a  fortnight,  and  it  took  the  best  part  of  that 
time  to  familiarize  her  with  it — London  Dental  Record, 


Editorial,  Etc. 

The  Requisite  Conditions  for  Practicing  Den- 
tistry IN  THE  Province  of  Quebec. — Before  entering  upon 
the  study  of  dentistry  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  every  person 
must  previous  to  signing  indentures  with  a  licentiate,  present 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  a  certificate  of  having  satisfac- 
torily passed  the  matriculation  examination  prescribed  by  law. 
The  Canadian  practitioners  are  naturally  proud  of  the  matri- 
culation examination  which  is  required  before  the  period  of 
studentship  can  count,  and  which  is  very  similar  to  our  own, 
both  a^  regards  obligatory  and  optional  objects.  The  period 
of  studentship  comprises  four  years  of  actual  service  in  the 
office  of  a  licentiate,  and  the  attendance  after  the  second  year 
upon  at  least  one  full  course  of  lectures  in  a  recognized  dental 
or  medical  college  upon  the  following  subjects: — Anatomy 
(theoretical  and  practical),  Physiology  and  Chemistry.  In 
practical  anatomy,  the  student  must  give  proof  of  having  dis- 
sected at  least  one  head  and  neck.  Certified  tickets  of  regular 
attendance  upon  each  subject  are  positively  required,  If  a 
student  desires  to  attend  a  Dental  College,  the  actual  time  of 
such  attendance  is  accepted  as  an  equivalent  to  the  same  period 
of  studentship.     Students  in  their  third  and  fourth  years  are- 
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supplied  with  a  brief  synopsis  of  studies,  comprising  an  outline 
of  the  special  subjects  of  examination. 

After  the  usual  requirements  as  to  age.  matriculation  and 
studentship,  the  candidate  is  required  to  lodge  with  the  treas- 
urer a  fee  of  sixty  dollars,  forty  of  which  are  refunded  him  in 
case  of  failure,  A  preliminary  practical  examination  takes 
place,  in  which  the  student  is  required  to  perform  operations 
in  the  mouth,  and  to  *give  practical  evidence  of  his  skill  as  a 
mechanical  dentist.  The  examination  is  written,  oral  and 
-clinical,  and  divided  as  follows: — 

1.  Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (Head  and  Neck). 

2.  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

3.  Anaesthetics,  Dental  Hygiene. 

4.  Operative  Dentistry  (Theoretical  and  Practical). 

5.  Mechanical  Dentistry        "  " 

6.  Dental  Pathology,  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 

7.  Irregularties  of  the  Teeth  (Causes  and  Treatment). 

8.  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Teeth. 

Since  1885,  every  applicant  has  also  been  obliged  to  lodge 
^th  the  secretary  an  original  thesis  upon  some  practical  sub- 
ject in  dentistry,  which  he  must  defend  before  the  board  of  ex- 
aminers. 

Since  1884,  the  annual  assessment  of  two  dollars  has  been 
imposed  upon  each  licentiate,  the  only  penalty  for  non-pay- 
ment, however,  seems  to  be  that  no  licentiate  in  arrears  is  en- 
titled to  vote  at  the  election  of  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

Another  interesting  resolution  was  passed  in  the  same 
year,  by  which  licentiates  are  not  allowed  to  open  branch 
-offices  under  the  charge  of  students  or  other  unlicensed  par- 
ties, and  such  students  or  other  unlicensed  parties  are  subject 
to  be  prosecuted  if  detected. 

Provided  the  usual  statutory  notice  of  intended  amend- 
ment or  addition  is  duly  made,  any  section  of  the  by-laws,  or 
any  of  the  rules  of  order  or  regulations  of  the  Board  may  be 
amended  or  additions  made  by  a  three-fifths  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers present. 

The  election  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  seven  in  number 
is  made  by  ballot  every  three  years,  at  the  usual  general  meet- 
ing.    This  Board  also  conducts  the  general  management  of 
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The  Dental  Infirmary  and  Laboratory  Building  Is  one  of  the  largest  and  moet  ooni* 
plete  structuree  of  the  kind  In  the  world.  The  Infirmary  is  lighted  by  forty-aevoB 
large  windows,  and  is  furnished  with  the  most  improved  operating  chairs. 

The  Dental  Infirmary  and  Laboratory  are  open  daily  (except  Sundays)  during  11m 
entire  year  for  the  reception  of  patients;  and  the  practice  for  dental  students  has  In- 
ereosed  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  students  during  the  past  session  have  had  an 
abundance  of  practical  work  in  both  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry—tbe  Beoord 
Books  showing  to  the  credit  of  many  of  them  hundreds  of  gold  fillings  inserted  for 
Infirmary  patients,  besides  other  operations.  This  means  for  practical  instruction  has 
already  assumed  such  large  proportions  that  the  supply  has  been  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  large  classes  in  attendance  during  the  past  sessions. 

The  exceedingly  large  number  cf  patients  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  affords  ample 
fadHties  for  practical  experience  to  every  student. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  affordaA  by  this  institution  for  a  thorough  oourw  of 
Instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dentistry,  the  clinics  in  the  nniversity 
pital  enable  the  Dental  equally  with  the  Medical  Students  to  become  familiar  irith 
diseases  and  operations  of  Practical  Siiigery,  excisions  of  Jaw,  partial  or  ******^ 
tumors,  cancerous  or  benign,  of  various  parts  of  the  buccal  cavity;  plastic  operatkNiB 
for  the  restoration  of  cheek,  lips,  eta,  mtif  be  mentioned  as  having  been  before  the 
class  during  the  year.  The  induction  of  anaesthesia  by  means  of  dllferen't  sgentB— 
ether,  chloroform,  bromide  of  ethyl,  nitrous  oxide  gas,  all  being  used  in  the  clihk*' 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  student  of  Oral  Surgery.  Junior  as  well  as  Sentar 
students  are  afforded  every  opportunity  for  practical  instruction  in  both  operative  and 
mechanical  dentistry. 

The  Lecture  Halls  in  the  University  Buildings  are  large  and  well  lig'hted;  and 
every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  practical  and  theosetical  dental  instruction.  I>ondn- 
strations  in  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology,  (for  which  an  abundance  of  material 
is  furnished  free  of  charge,)  also  form  an  important  part  of  the  rearular  course.  The 
Dissecting  Boom  is  large,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  the  Demonstrator  of  Practi- 
cal Anatomy  passes  much  of  his  time  In  assisting  the  students  and  direotins'  their 
labors.    Disseeting  Xaterlal  is  famished  in  abnadaace,  free  of  charge. 

Qoallfioatlons  for  Graduation:  The  candidate  must  have  attended  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  of  five  months  each  in  dlfierent  yean  at  the  Regular  or  Winter 
Sessions  in  this  institution.  The  following,  however,  will  be  considered  aa  an  equi- 
valent to  an  attendance  on  one  course  of  lectures  in  this  College:~One  course  In  any 
reputable  Dental  College;  graduation  in  a  reputable  Medical  Ck>llege*with  one  year  sf 
dental  pupilage  in  a  dental  infirmary.  The  student  meeting  either  of  the  above 
tequlrements  will  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  for  gradn- 
ation  at  the  end  of  but  one  Course  of  Lectures.  The  matriculant  must  have  » i^ood 
English  education;  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  literary  institution,  or  othei^  evideooe 
of  literary  qualifications  will  be  received  instead  of  a  preliminary  examinatton.  All 
students,  both  Juniors  and  seniors,  have  equal  advantages  in  operative  and  mecbanioai 
dentistry  in  this  institution  throughout  every  session.  * 

Graduation  in  Medicines  Graduates  of  the  ftntal  Department  of  the  Univer> 
sity  of  Maryland  are  required  to  attend  but  one  session  at  the  University  School  of 
M^clne  prior  to  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  ""  I>ocator  of 
Medicine/'   (See  Catalogue.) 

The  Begular  or  Winter  Session  will  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1S87«  and 
will  terminate  about  the  1st  of  Maroh,  1888. 

The  Summer  Session,  for  practical  instruction,  will  commence  in  MarolL,  and 
continues  until  the  regular  Session  begins.  Students  in  attendance  on  the  Summer 
Session  will  have  the  advantages  of  all  the  daily  Surgical  and  Medical  Clinics  of  tlie 
University. 

The  Fees  for  the  Begular  Session  are  $100,  Demonstrators'  Fees  included;  Matrlcsa* 
lation  Fee,  $5;  Diploma  Fee,  for  candidates  for  graduation,  $30;  Dissecting  Ticket^  SIQL 

For  Summer  Session,  no  charge  to  those  who  attend  the  following  Winter  Seasioii. 

Beneficiary.— A  Beneficiary  student  will  be  received  from  each  State*  on  the 
reconmiendation  of  the  Stete  Dental  Society,  on  the  payment  of  half  of  the  tultian 
fees.    Board  can  be  obtained  at  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  week,  according  to  quality. 

The  University  Prize  and  a  number  of  other  Prixee  will  be  specified  in  the  annual 
Catalogue. 

Students  desiring  information  and  the  annual  Catelogue  will  be  careful  to  jpive 
fall  address  and  direct  their  letters  to 

F.  J.   S.   GORGAS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 
Daan  of  the  I>ental  Bepartmant  of  the  Vwdifnitr  <»f  Mmrjlmmdm 

846  N.   EuTAW  Strcct.   Bmt.  pOliC,  R8c 
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Baltimore  Cellege  of  Dental  Surgery. 


Hus  Institution  was  chartered  m  1839  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
AMcmbly  of  Maryland,  and  is  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known 
Dental  College  in  the  world.  The  majority  of  the  eminent  prac- 
tibcnen  of  dentistry  in  this  country  and  Europe  are  graduates  of 
*e  BJtimore  College,  The  College, Building  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  the  collection 
flf  specimens  in  the  Museum  cannot  be  excelled.  The  number  of 
ptfimts  daily  visiting  the  Infirmary  has  been  so  great  that  the 
Faculty  have  been  compelled  to  add  additional  space  and  chairs  to 
fte  already  large  and  well-arranged  Operating  HaQ.  All  such 
'  fttients  are  operated  on  by  the  students,  under  the  careiiil  super- 
nwm  of  the  Professors  and  Demonstrators. 

The  Annual  Course  of  Instructions  will  commence  on  October 
nt  each  year,  and  continue  until  the  beginning  of  March  following. 
The  first  weeks  of  the  Session  are  devoted  to  Lectures  on  practical 
objects  especially  the  "Filling  of  Teeth,"  and  Construction  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  Qinics,  Infirmary  Practice  and  Demonstrations. 


T|e  Baltimore  CoIlBge  of  Dental  ^ni>gei<^, 

Chaktered  by  the  Lboislaturb  of  Martlaxd  in  18d9. 


The  Oldest  Dental  Colleipe  In  tbe  World. 


CTJXiT 


RICHARD  B.  WINDER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8., 

Profesflor  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Operative  Dentistry. 

M.WHILLDIN  FOSTER,  M.  D„  D.  D.  8., 

Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Pathology 

WM.  B.  PINNEY,  D.  D.  8., 

Lecturer  on  Dental  MechaDism  and  Metarllargy. 

B.  HOLLY  SMITH,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8. 

Lecturer  on  Special  Anatomy  and  Dental  Materia  Medica. 

THOM  A8  S.  LATIMER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
JAMES  E.  LINDSAY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
CHARLES  F.  BEVAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
OSCAR  J.  OOSKERY,  M.  D  ,  Clinical  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 
RICHARD  OUNDRY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medlca. 


CoRTDON  Palmer,  d.  d.  b Ohio. 

E.  Parmlt  Brown,  d.  d.  s N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Northrop,  d.  d.  s N.  Y. 

Chas.  R.  Buti^er,  d.  d.  8 Ohio 

E.  L.  Hunter,  d.  d.  s N.  C. 

W.  W.  Walker,  d.  d.  s N.  Y. 

T,  S.  Waters,  d.  d.  s Md, 

David  Gbnsse,  d.  d.  s Md. 


J.  Hall  Moore,  m.  d Va 

John  Allen,  d.  d     « N.  Y. 

R.  B.  Donaldson,  d.  d.  s: D   C, 

John  Meyer,  d.  d.  b N.  Y. 

H.  a.  Pare,  d.  d.  s N.  Y. 

J.  Emort  Scott,  d.  d.  s Md. 

B.  R.  Rust,  d.  d.  s D.  C. 

C.  L.  Alexanper,  d.  d.  r N.  C. 


R.  B.  Winder,  Jr.,  phar.  g.,  d.  d.  b.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry 
W.  G.  Fostkr,  d.  d.  8.,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 


George  G.  Hardy,  d.  d.  s       J.  W.  Smith,  d.  d.  b.        J.  E.  Orrisun,  d.  d.  r. 

W.  W.  DUMBRACCO,  D.  D.  S.     G.  MARSHALL  SMITH, D.D.8.   C.  S.  SBIBOLD,  D.  D.  ». 

J.  W.  Chambers,  m.  d.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  H,  Branham,  m.  d.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Forty-Ninth  Annual  Session  will  commence  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1888,  and  conimue  until  Marco,  1889.  The  Infirmary  is  open  daring  the  entire 
year  for  Dental  operations. 

Students  corresponding  with  the  Dean  will  please  be  careful  to  give  full 
address,  and  direct  their  letters  to 

Prof.  R.  B.  WINDER,  Dean, 
No.  716  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Still  Greater 


REDUCTION! 


$2,00  per  100  GkOlons. 


1801  *  1808  ABCH  STBBET, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BRANCH : 

66  E.  MADISON  ST. 

CHICAGO   ILL 


feginning  at  Vienna,  in  iSyj,  where  I  made  my  first  display^ 
I  have  received  successively  at  the  Six  World's  Fairs  thi 
Highest  Award  for  ARTIFICIAL  TJEJETS;  this  being  the  mosi 


important  branch  of  my  business  and  all  that  I  exhibited. 

The  greatest  proof  ever  extended  for  Superiority  to  any  manu* 
,  a£turer  of  JPOMCMLAIN  TBBTH,  for  their  Strength,  Adaptation 
4i,nd  JJatuYal  Life-like  Appearance,  was  received  by  me  through  thi 
^Report  of  the  fudges  ;  Centennial  International  Exhibition  xS'/6m 


J . 


■«-M 


F&OX  THE  esn&Al  UFO&T  OF  THE  JUSBSS  OV  AW^S  OF  e&OUP  WH. 


''  ia.  ^.  ^u#ii  EIHIBITED  NOTHINK  BUT  TEETH,  iut  4u  oli»joCa^  im 
(idtiKltti  ill  ifdd  exitemtf.  o/n  coiot,  trati#iucencu  and  tevtuze^  toeu  teet«  a 
|»a(  cornel  {'J  cleftt:«<i;  i{>eu  toeze  a  pltDlui  twpzooUicitOH  ot  4^8  «bif»toioqto( 
coai;aciezieiic»  ct  toe  naiuzai  otoan^,  4oib  to  vq%  inoli«ioluai  tesio  and  retaitvel 
io  to0  entlrd  acL  Ccels  confozfnalton  istio  tetdzenc^  4o  ciom  and  ea&u  adai 
taiion  io  ifod  rtaxiiiazu  aico  •DotDcd  cateiui  fthidu  o|  tc0  need^  c{  EclE^  paitei 
and  epezaicr.  Uo^z  vanou»  ond  nuntezcu^  d«t;iaiicn*  trcm  icnifctmifu  ot  ar< 
and  ouiunc,  dimutaitna  i&e  irzeattiattUctt  c{  nature^  i«a*  oo  re: feet  icai  wok 
•\\^  ibd  nto:ti^3  10  &ii*picicn  c[  ioeiz  a:lt|iciav  nahird  tsculd  93  eutcztaincd.  vl 
duMdOfttUcH  ct  ic.'fb-maierial  t9a»  60  dKiuluitu  manaacd  ad  Io  fteciue  t«>d  ozeaU 
ay^oxwiK  cl  olrcitnlb  icit&  iire  (eas»i  milk;  and  ifc«  inastfiou  ot  platiwiiin  «ii 
j»afi  fto  aztanqci  cd  '^  '^endez-  *o:\z  didpiacenteni  an  almc^i  impcdsime  acctaeiit 


!Ei.   £1.   •jrUSTX, 


BRA:-«y  ^T^ : 


PRUrCIPU  DEPOT : 


66  E.  Madison  St.  Chlca<ro.       (6)      1301  &  1303  Arch  St.  Phiia^telohla. 


SIX  WORLD'S  FAIR  HEDALS 

OF  THE 

HIGHEST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 

AWABDED  FOB  SDPEBIOBITY 

AT 

VIENNA,  CHILI,    PHILADELPHIA,   PARiC, 
SYDNEY,   MELBOURNE, 

X 


Solid  Gold  Cusps  for  Crown  and  Bridge-Work. 


J         ^i::^       ^=x      ^^        £1:^        c.  r:^ 

THICKNESS   OF  THE   GOLD   CUSPS. 


^m 


%%M     «a.oo     #2.00      %%.m 


^.so 


«a.oo  - 


LBFT.  LOWER.  BIGHT, 

Tbc*e  tolid  Cnipa  ire  made  or  SS-omt  f[oId,  and  ue  deaigoed  to  be  soldered 
to  Beainlesa  or  otber  gold  baoda  fltttd  to  tbe  natural  inotb-roota  In  the  mouth. 
Tbe  cUBpe  are  aleo  inleniled  to  form  tbe  raeBtleatlig  aurftcee  of  porcelain  cmmia 
in  bridgo-wors. 

DEISTTA.!.    MET-AuLLXJROY, 

Bt    CHAS.    J.    BHBIO,    H.  D..  D.  D.  B„ 

Froteeaor  o(  Heobanlcal  Dentietry  and  Hetaltursy  In  the  Unlversltj  ut  PeanBj-Ivanla, 

Dental  DepHrtmenl. 

SECOND    EDITION.       BBTI8ED    AND    BNI.ABGBD. 

Tbe  new  edliion  of  tliis  popular  work  ie  now  ready  for  delivery.  The 
Tolume  lias  been  reviM.-dcari;lully  nod  brought  down  to  the  latest  developments 
In  the  depariment  of  which  li  trenta. 

Price 

Sent  by  mi^)  on  receipt  of  price. 


..»1.75 


nsriTitoxJS  C2s:iid:e3: 

ItM  Pr*pertieM,  IHpthod  of  Admin  iKtratlon,  and  Effects. 

BY    B.  H.  ODILFURD,    A.  M.,  D.  D.  S. 

Pnirenor  of  OperatlvB  and  Protbetlc  Dentistry  at  tbe  Fblladeltdila  Dental  CoUc««. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


THE   8.   8.    WHITE    DENTAL   MFG.    CO. 

PHIUDELPHIA  HEW  VORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  flROOKlVN. 


DR.   MELOTTE'S 

Uoldine,  Impression  Ciip,  Iling,&  Fusible  Uetal, 

l-'oi-  Crown  UU-h  ftn<  CvBBter-Dle*. 


IB  of  Holdiae  and  its  adjuncts  nn  impreulon  of  one  or  two  teeth 
;s  maybe  taken  and  a  die  and  (wnntcr-cfl*  made  la  Iph  than  five  minotes. 
Gold  GSf)H  ur  refulaliDK  flxtureB  ma]'  be  nccurataJ^  fitted  by  means  of  the  dies 
tbuB  qaickly  formed.  Dr.  Helotte  an't  otber  duntixM  liave  found  thece  derlcea 
to  rimplify  and  expedite  crown  aiid  brldKC-wnrk.  Huldine  is  also  an  immediate 
inTestient  for  work  to  be  solderrd;  solder  will  not  flow  over  tbe  inside  of  a 
coDar  filled  with  Moldinc,  or  over  the  inside  of  its  cap.  Mftil  work  may  be 
thus  made  or  repaired  without  wniljng  a  momemt  for  the  Holdine  InTestient 
to  dry  or  set.  IfMoldine  stiffens  by  use,  knead  in  a  little  glycerine. 
Printed  instrnclions  acrnrapttny  escli  package. 

Id  ordering  Moldlne  to  be  sent  by  mall  please  Rdd  the. pcistage  (30  cents 
for  the  complete  appamtW;  10  cents  for  the  material  alone)  to  tbe  remlttanc«. 
PRICES. 
Lkimplete  Outfit,  inclosed  in  a  tin  box  containing  one  half  paund 
Hnldtne,  one  Uup,  one  iting,  and  two  Ingots  of  Fusible  Metal,  fLM 

Melotte's  Huldine per  half  pound       '" 

Impmaion  Cap  (8.  8.  W.  No,  80) each 

RaDber  Ring •' 

Pnaible  Ueial,  prr  ingot  (abont  3^  ounces) " 


BBITAIfKIA  ISIPBfiSSIOIir  TBATfil. 

Owing  to  the  advance  In  tliu'price  of  tin  we  nre  compelled  to  make  tbe 
following  choAsre  in  prices  of  Impn-ssiOD  Troys : 

Uppere,  No.  I  toH  and  10  to  16 each    $O.S0 


.26 


Lowera,  ' 


"17  and  18 , 

'    liol6. "  m 

'ITandlB "  .40 

Crown  Work  Tra;  No.  aO "  .80 

Tbe  Wardl«  and  Franklin  Traye  will  not  be  raised  nnless  a  flinher  advance 
sltoald  be  made  In  tin. 


WILLIAM  VALLEAU,  JR. 

MANUFAC?rURER  OF 

SOFT  AND  COHESIVE 


Extra  Dry  (60III  &  Flatlna)  Alloy,  liprorell  Aial^am,  &c. 

506  BROOME  STREET,  -        -  -         N.  Y.  CITY. 


■  •»» 


We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dental  profession  to  the  fact  that 
our  business  was  established  in  1849,  and  has  been  strictly  con^ned  tofRjUfyT. 
ing  and  hammering  metals.    With  this  experience  we  feel  justified  in  asserting^^ 
that  any  article  we  put  upon  the  market  should  certainly  have  the  merit  which 
we  claim  for  the  above  articles  of  manufacture. 

We  claim  for  our  foil  that  it  is  made  of  ab9oiutely  pure  gold,  and  beaten 
with  the  greatest  care  to  produce  uniformity  and  toughness,  never  losing  sight 
)f  quality  for  the  sake  of  cheapness.  The  best  makers  have  demonstrated  that 
abaolutdi/  pure  gold  cannot  be  made  cheap. 

Our  Extra  Dry  Alloy  and  Improved  Amalgam  are  composed  of  entirely 
pure  metals,  fused  and  mixed  with  the  greatest  care  consistent  with  a  view  to 
produce  the  general  efifect  to  be  desired  in  all  Amalgams.  They  contain  no 
Cadmium  or  Zinc. 

We  will  cheerfully  extend  every  facility  to  anyone  desiring  to  test  them  to 
their  fullest  capacity,  and  most  respectfully  invite  a  trial. 

These  fillings  can  be  obtained  at  any  first-class  Dental  depot,  or  directly 
rom  our  house  at  the  following  rates: 

Soft  and  Cohesive  Foil $30  00  per  02. 

"      "  "  '»     16  00    "  i  " 

*      "  *         " 4  00    "  i  " 

Eureka  Gold  Filling  at  same  rates 

Extra  Dry  Alloy •  .|l  00  per  oz. 

»*        "        "     SSOO    "i" 

Improved  Amalgam 2  50  per  oz. 

All  goods  can  be  returned  if  not  as  represented. 
For  Sale  By  SNOWDEN  &  COWM.^iH 
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AULK'S  FILLING  MATLRL\LS. 


TliiH  Compound  Ktaiicls  M'illioiit  a  Kival 


Used  roHTEN   YEARS 

BOND  CEMENT ::;;:H;r~SS;;i?^S^^^^ 

flMEflS  IN  WATER  OB  SALIVA.  ,,;!'r,;".,;;";;;,;,;:'r,,;:li:'"'"'  '■" "" •'"■'"" 

CAULK'S   PAR-EXCELLENOE  ALLOY. 

Diib  Gold  and    Platin^    Alloy  is  manufactured  on  a  iii^w  principiL-.     Saves  teeth 

others  fail.      It  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  nnn  Iims  been  in 

use  for  TEK  years.     By  uur  \KW  method  of  maniifactiirt'  tliL-rc-  is  no  GUESS 

Theinolecular  ch^in.:!.- ;;:  com  Killed,  making  each  ;tnd  every  ingot  always 

llhsoiutely  alike  in  its  propeir:i.-s. 

ftw.  in  i,  }  and  i  oiincf  ]i.[i.k.i;.,'i-i.  |ier  oiincf,  S3  00;  two  ounces,  S5.t«. 

CAULK'S  WHITE   ALLOY 

fc«n  greatly  improved.    There  is  nothing  equal  or  .-iupcnor  to  it.    Is  ol  a  jieculiar 
piWhite  color.     When  properly  manipulated  with  our  I'urilied  Mercury  it  will 
••its  color  under  all  circunisi.iiices. 
Price,  in  !.  i  and  r  ounce  packages,  per  ounce,  S4.00:  two  ounces,  $7.00. 

SI'S  DiaioiJ  P«!iit  Stsppiiij  ni  Gmia-Pirclii  Points  for  Filliiij  Roots. 

r     This  fiirm  of  Gutia-Percha  having  been  in  thi 
*fp«testtest  of  all— tha    of  The  S 

■tithe  Pellets,  Cylinders  and   Po  n  s    n  se 
l^lure. 

PHce,int.  1.  land  i  ou 


■PP    S 


rket  f<  r 
pu 


llorCiiulk'BFiU     I 


Orders  for  D  n 


(^m^miL^^  ^mm^^ir  ^  3©W3. 


DENTISTS'  FIRE  COLD  AND  TIN  FOIL. 

The  Attention  uf  Deati.sts  is  invited  to  our  YiXK  (iO(J»  FdIL   «hiil»  is*  |in-|iMi«*t 
under  our  constant  personal  supervision^     out  \os.  an  4.  5.  H.  and  H 
VVeareftlsomanufaeturinpan  ADHESJVK  FINK  (itiLU  KOI  L,  V.w.  4,  ft.  and  ., 

ALL  our  Gold  Poll  is  manufactured  from  AliSoLCTKLV    J'lIUK  CnLD,    ,„v. 
ptred  expreesi}'  for  the  purpose,  wiih  j^real  care,  l»3'  oursielvt.*. 

•  A.DDRE8S—  CHARLES  ABBEY  &.  SONS,  Philadelphia 


LUKENS  &.  WHITTIN6TON, 

MAXUFACTUKKKS  OF 

DEHTAL  XKrSTRUMEKri''S 

And  Dealers  in  Dental  Supplies, 
6iie  R^CE  STREET, 


"TTT  TTl    desire  to  mail  a  copy  of  our  new  circular  and 
VV    AJ   prospectus  to  every  reader  of  the  American 

Journal  of  Dental  Science.     If  you  have  not  already 

received  a  copy,  send  us  your  name  and  address  plainly 

written  on  a  postal  card.     Address 

42  THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 


Separating  Steam  Cured  Rubber  Strips, 

—FREE    PROM    ODOR,— 

N/Iade    from    Pxare    F*ara   RtibUer, 

For  Balb  at  all  Demtal  Depots. 
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Hie  Wilmington  DenM  ll|aiinfaG'ng  \ii 

ICAXUrACTUBKBS  OF  BETMBSOK 

IITIFICIM.  TllTl. 


Nos.rlOiO  AND  1012  KING  STREET, 

■WIX.MINGTOPf.    XtXlIl.A.'WARX:. 

Having  been  fully  recognized  as  producing  i  SuperiOT 
Tooth  at  a  very  moderate  price,  now  further  avail  themselves 
of  this  medium  through  which  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dental 
Profession  to  their  manuiacture.  They  have  now  brought  the 
character  of  their  fnovMs  to  a  legitimate  form  in  design  and 
construction,  and  the  shades  of  their  teeth  to  that  variety 
which  affords  the  Dentist  the  opportunity  of  approaching  the 
natural  enamel.  A  very  critical  examination  is  solicited 
as  to  price  and  quality.  Send  for  price-list 
For  Sal«  't>7  Dental  I>ealen 
'3 


PURE  GOLD  FOIL, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


f « m,  Mi¥  &  ©@«t 


HARTFORD.   CONN 


SOFT.  TOUGH  AND  MALLEABLE 


QlL^  BE  MADE  AS  ADHESIVE  AS  DESIRED  BY  RE-ANNEALING. 

Be6ctv—  onr  personal  attention  In  ronnln^. 

Fob  Sale  By  SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN,  Baltimore,  Md. 

AMD  DENTAI.  DEPOTS  OENERALLT. 


Jacob  J.  Teufel  &  Bro. 


A  SPECIALTY. 

MEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  AWARDED  BY  THE 

Centennial   Commission,   1876. 


ll£4    8®mt&    ^^mtb   i^ts^^t 


All   Our  Forceps  are   Warranted^ 

70BSALB   BT  14  SNOWDEN  ft  COWMAIC 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

Diamond  Fly  Wheels 


This  fly-wheel  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with 
wrought  iron  spokes,  in  an  iron  frame,  complete  in 
itself,  can  be  set  anywhere,  and  runs  very  steady. 

It  has  sufficient  power  and  speed  for  any  Dentist's 
Lathe  Head.  The  feet  are  easily  detached,  and  all 
can  be  packed  in  a'  smaller  box  than  any  other  Fly 
Wheel  of  its  dimensions  in  the  market. 

Price  Boxed, $8.00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  9  W.  Favktte  Street, 

IB  nAXTIMOBE:,     MTf. 


AT.T.ATT  a7^SX>XL 


■eS 


^'"™»™i»#;*l  I 


'/ 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

.5-  — Kbbp  a  Poll  Stock  op— 


Whites  and  Justi's  Teeth, 


— Also— 


,  WILMINGTON  AND  MORRISON 

#1.00  Teeth. 

Evert  Leading  Brand  of 

^ID,  AHALOAM,  and  CEMENTS 

Kept  Constantly  on  Hand 


THE  ATTENTION  OF 

Western  and  Sonthem  Dentists 

la  CaliiXO  to  Oub  Large  Stock  of 

Instruments  and  Materials 

Of  all  Reliable  Manufacturbrb 


Careful  AUenHon  Oiven  to  the  Smallest  Order, 


—PUBLISHERS  OF  THE— 

JL  Qo&nerly  Journal  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Dental  Profession. 
17  Subscription  Fifty  Cents. 


REDUCTION  IN  FORCEPS. 


We  keep  in   stock  a  large  line  of  selected  forceps  made  from    besT 
qiiaUty  of  steel.    Nickle  PUted,  Octagon  Joint.    Price  per  pwr,       -    $3.3(^ 
Can  supply  any  make  or  number  from  any  catalogue  at 

manu&cturers*  prices. 


GXGAYAinO^S. 
Octagon,  Steel  Handles,  best  quality,  per  dozen,       -  $2.00 


fl^TIGULAiPO^S 
*^na $1,00  to  |4.d0  each. 


^B-DlSiFILLBD  (QB^GUI^Y. 
Put  up  in  four  ounce  vials,  ....  each    .40 

(QODBLLING  (SOMPOSIIPIGN. 

8.  S.  White's  1 , 2, 8, 4,  per  pound,  -  -  -  ft  .25 

Hood&Reynold'sO,l,  2, 3,  perpound,       -  -  1^5 


SUTinA-BB^GHA  'Filling. 

The  S.  S.  White  WVg.  Go's  Pellets,  per  ouuce,  -       -     $4.00' 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  i,  i,  1-10, 1-20  ounces. 

Caulk's  Diamond  Pellets,  per  ounce,  ....       $4.00^ 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  1-4, 1-8  and  1-16  ounces. 


FowLBi^'s  Sbmpo^a^y  Stopping. 

Price  per  ounce,  -  -  -  .  .  .         ^5(1^ 


Dl^.  S.  O.  OLIYBF^'S  GUipiPA-gBl^GHA. 
Per  ounce,  -  .  $4.0(r 

Put  up  in  I,  i,  1-4, 1-10, 1-20  ounce  packages,  18 


B^mttil  B^i^t 


^ 


ESTABLISHEU  18S6. 


MANUFACTURKRS  OF 

Sental  Cbairs^  Latlies^  &Ci. 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

DENTISTS'  MATERIALS, 

flo.  9  W.  Fayette  St.,  between  Charles  di  Liberty  Sts 


G^OX.«Z>  F*OIlLi 

■ 

Per  oz. 

i  oz. 

i  oz. 

i  oz. 

Abbey  &  Sons, 

$32.00 

$16.00 

$8.00 

$4.00 

Vallcau's 

30-00 

15-00 

7-50 

4.00 

Ney  &  Go's. 

30,00 

15^00 

7.50 

4.00 

S.  S.  White's,  J  Century, 

30.00 

1500 

7.50 

4.00 

Globe, 

30.00 

15-00 

7.50 

4.00 

"        "          looo  Fine, 

30.00 

1500 

7.50 

4.00 

R.  S.  Williams,  Cylinders,  A,  ] 

«C                 Ci                                  «C                    D 

Rect,  Pellets, 

'  30.00 

15-00 

8.00 

4.00 

Standard, 

Watt's  Crystal, 

32.00 

16.00 

8.00 

4.00 

£.  Rowan  &  Co. 

29.00 

1500 

3.20  per  i-iooz. 

•*            "        untrimmed, 

5-6o 

per  1-5  oz. 

««                  <»                       c< 

2.90  per  i-iooz. 

«i        if         i. 
i<         ii  li 


Key  A  Co*8— Nob.  4, 6, 8,  and  10,        -        •        40  Gents  per  Book. 

&8.Wliite'8, 3O 

Nob.  4.  6,  8  &  10,  (extra  tough)      40 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  9  West  Fayette  Street  Baltimore. 
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PORCELAII    TEETH, 

We  keep  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Teeth  of  the  following^ 

Manufacturers,  which  we 

SELL  AT  THEIR  PRICES. 


^.  ^.    WHITE'S. 

GUM. 

PLAIir^ 

RETAIL  PRICE.        -        -        -        -     15  Cts. 

10  Cts^ 

For  $15  00  net  Cash,        ...          14    " 
"      25  00       "             .        -        -        -     13    " 
"       5000         "                   ...          I2>^" 
"    100  00       "             -        -        -        -     12    " 

9>^  " 
8       " 

H.  D.  JUSTVS. 

GUM. 

PLAIN^ 

RETAIL  PRICE,        -        -        -    *    -     15  Cts. 

10  Cts^ 

For  $15  00  Cash,      -        -                 -          14    " 
"      25  00    "                -        -        -        -     13    " 
"       5000    "            -        -        -        -       12  J^" 
*'     100  00    "                -        -        -        -     12    " 

9%  " 
9       " 

8      « 

We  also  keep  in  Stock  a  full  assortment  of  Block  Teeth  of  tihe 

following  makes,  viz : 

Oideon  Sibley's 

■ 
— AND — 

TI1&  Wilmington  Dental  Manfactniing  dr. 


Price  per. 

set  of  14, 

"     II 

((        (» 

"    29 

((         (( 

"    60 

((         (( 

"    92 

((         (( 

M      Toir 

((         (( 

125 

Less  than  14  Teeth,  8  cents  per  Tooth. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 


$    I  00^ 

10  oa 
25  00 

50  00 

75  00 
100  00 


9 

0  WEST  FAYETTE  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 
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OA8  APPARATUS. 

Siirgeon*9  Case,  N  o.  1,  complete $  36  ^> 

*•         '*    2.         *" 37  50» 

"         "    3,         *•        (upright) ..\    3825 

"4,         "  " 3775. 

**  **         "    5,         **  *N       3125. 

"         "    ft,         "  "         32  60» 

Nkkei-Plated  Gasometer  and  Stand,  complete  with  500  gallon  Cjilnder,  (filled) 

Tubioff,  Inhaler,  etc 177  50j 

J^wnned  Oasometer  and  Stand,  complete  with  500  gallon  Cylinder,  (filled) 

Tubioar,  Inhaler,  etc , 139  50 

Boxing,  extra 5  00 

Parts  of  Gas   Apparatus. 

VoDoco  Case«  Velvet  Lined,  Nickel-Plated  Mountings $  10  OO 

Upr^ht      •*     I^eather  Covered,   "          "             "          10  00 

Japanned,         **          "             "           5  00 

GtsBig.,  41  gallons  of  capacity 2  25 

**-?**                 "         350 

^and  for  100  ga  Hon  Cy li  nder 4  50 

w      •>'    500      »^              **       70O 

GAII^. 

CyHnder  with  100 gallons  of  Gas ^ ..$12  50 

"     iiOO       "  "    350O 

BeSIlfng  100  gallon  Cylinder <   2  50 

•*        500       **  *'      2icents  per  gallon,  say 12  50 

We  pay  no  freight  on  Cylinders  either  way. 

COBUIfDir]!!  YI^H££Ii8. 

i  inch.  f  inch.           i  inch.           f  inch.           f  inch.           1  inoh^ 

Ho.  00  $     6 

0  7 

1  10  $    12  $    L5  $    17  $    20  $   30, 

2  14  15  17  20  25  35 
g  18  20  25  30  35  40. 

4  22  25  30  35  40  50. 

5  26  30  40  45  60  eO. 

6  35  45  50  00  70  85 

7  50  60  70  85  100  130. 

8  85  110  130  15^  175  225 

9  1  25  1  50  1  80  2  25  2  70  3  50 
10  2  00  2  CO  3  00  3  25  3  60  4  50 . 
n  275  850  425  500  5  75  62& 

Articulating  Wheels,  30  cents  each. 


NITRATE   OF  AHHOiriA. 

poaads.  Including 


%  pooBds,  Including  Stone  Jar $    200 

"     375 


*k  kk  »* 


7  00 

-* 35 

Boxing  extra. 

BENTAli   PI.AJSTER. 

$  3  50 

Half-Parrel 2  oO 

<fuarter-Barrel 1  tiO 

ThRC^Peck  Can , 2  00 

fixtceo-Quart  Can 1  45 

Twelve-Quart  Can : 1  15 

fix-Quart  Can 70 

Boxing  and  Porterage  extra. 

8Miiden  &  Cownan,  Peatal  Depot,  9  W.  Fayette  Street  Baltimore,  ^^ 
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AMALGAMS. 

Towusend'a        ------  $2.00  per  ounce 

Chicago  Refining  Co's  ....  4.00   •*  " 

CttulkV  Par-Excellent  Alloy,    -  -  -  «,00   '* 

Standard  Dental  Alloy, 6.00   " 

Lawrence's  ------  8.00   •*  " 

Arrington*8  -  -  .  2.50   "  " 

King's,  .  .  -  -  .  -  3.00   "  " 

Sterling  Amalgam, 8.00   •*  " 

Chase's  Alcobol-Tight, 3.00   "  " 

Olivers  Amalgam, 8.00    "  " 

"      White  Amalgam, 5.00  "  " 


CEMENTS. 

Roman  Cement,  best  in  the  market,                     •                      •  $1 00 

Agate  Cement,  in  1  os.  Boxes,       .         .           -           -             .  2.00 

"         "       "    1    "           -           -           .           -                      -  1.50 

Weston's  Insoluble  Cement,  i  oz.,                     -           -           -  1.50 

Dr.  Phigg's  Plastic  Enamel,  per  Pk*g,        -           -           -           -  3.00 

Fossiline,                                 »«".-.-  3.0O 

Metcalfs  C«ment,         .           ••       »*            -           -           .           .  2.OO 
H.  D.  Justis's  Insoluble  Cement, 

1  oz.  Package,  1, 2, 8,  4  Colors,            -           -           .           .  8.00 

i   "         "       any  above    "             -                                  -           -  1.60 
d  D.  Justis's  Acme  Cement, 

One  oz.  Package,            -           .           .           .                      .  8.00 

Hall'"         " 1.50 

Dr.  T.  B.  Welch,  &  Son,  Art,  Dentine,  per  Pk'ge              -           -  1.50 

•*    C.  N.  Pierce  Phos.  Zinc,                   "       "            ...  2.UO 

"    T.  O.  Oliver's  Oxy  Phos,                  u        *♦      .           .           .  2.OO 

"    Smith's              **   Chloride,             «       "            .           .  l.uO 

Houghtons's  Os- Artificial,                      »«       ..      .         • .          .  xSiO 

Poulson's  Mineral  Plombe,                     a       ^            ...  2.50 

Dawsons*s  Mineral  Cement                     *«       **      .           .           .  1.50 

Caulks's  Diamond       '' 

Per  Package,  2  Colors,                                    -           -           -  1.50 

"       1      " 100 

baulk's  Hydraulic  Pert>le8,  large  Pk*ge,     ....  ZOO 

DENTAL  RUBBER. 

Ram's  Horn  Rubber, per  lb.  $2.25 

Sam'l  S.  Whites*  No.  1  Improved, "  '  2.25 

Holdfast  Rubber, .' "  8,00 

DohertyNo.l, *'  2.25 

"         »«    2, "  2M 

Star  Rubber,. '!!.*.'!!!!!..!..!!..!.!.!!!..!..! "  8,50 

Sam'l  8,  White's  Bow  Spring, **  2.75 

Whalebone  Rubber, "  8.00 

Sterlinic  Rubber, "  3.00 

Black  Rubber "  2.5« 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co's per  lb.,  $  2  50 

r  Sam'l  8.  White's "  2.50 

8N0WDEN  &  COWMAN 

9  West  Payette  Sti-eet  Baltimore 
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MANUFACTURED 


BY 


p  Dental  Manufacturing  Co. 


OElIC-A-O-O. 

Fo*  Sale  BY    SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN 

9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltinaore,  Md. 
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ROUNUIDI)    IHOU. 


TRADE 


MARK. 


Manufacturer  of 


Manufacturer  and  Dea'er  in 


Artificial  Teetli  and  Dentists*  Materials* 

THIRTEENTH  AND  FILBERT  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DENTISTS ! 

DON*T  READ  THIS! 

unless  you  want  to  economize  in  time,  and  conse- 
quently save  money.  To  accomplish  this  result  you 
must  have  the  best  Teeth  in  the  market,  and  they  are 

Gideon  tSibley's  ImproTfNl  Artificial  Teetli. 

From  this  claim  we  except  no  make  of  Teeth,  for- 
ei^n  or  domestic,  and  it  is  daily  substantiated  by 
the  unsolicited  testimonials  of  thousands  of  Dentists, 
many  of  whom  use  these  Celebrated  Teeth  exclusively. 
Sample  sets,  bl.OO.  For  sale  by  all  dealers.  Sample 
cards  aitd  abridged  price  list  free  by  mail.  All  or- 
ders  for  Teeth  and  Dental  Supplies  trill  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention. 


Improved  Cabinet  Case  No.  10. 


This  Catnaet  Case  is  made  of  black  walnut,  hard  oil  fliujb.  The  panels  are 
Fitnch  v«ne«r,  and  the  mountings  are  all  nickel  plat«d.  The  total  height  ia 
SlMtZinches:  width  31  inches;  depth  20incbee.  The  upper  portion  haa  12 
fclwere,  7ii7i;  6  of  these  are  }  inch  deep;  4,  1)  inches  deep;  2,  2}  inches 
iwp.  A  door  cioeea  over  all  these  drawers.  On  the  opposite  side  is  space 
nie  site,  with  adjuatablo  shelves  for  medicines.  Connecting  the  twoparta 
ifcoTC  are  2  dniweia,  lOj  1 12i,  by  3  inches  deep.  Below  these  drawers  ia  a 
Wrekd  plate  mirror,  10x10.  The  lower  portion  contains  one  drawer  in 
k«A,23xl6,S  inches  deep,  with  slide  drawer  over  it  26il6J  by  i  inches 
^  lined  with  felf cloth.  At  one  end,  2  drawers,  14)xl3J,  9  inches  deep. 
liDootisadoeet,  20x16,  12  inches  deep,  with  shelf. 


I,  wUli  Wood  Top  (BoilDC  Free) 
Whb  luUan  NUTblt  Slab,  (whHe) 
»     EnorHlk  lUtbtt,  (pinU 


S48.00. 
BO.OO. 
SOvOO. 


Uannfactnred  by  RANSOM  &  RANDOLPH,  Tolxdo,  Onto. 
BftABQH:    29  Circle  Street,  Ikpukafolu,  Ind. 


SMOWHIW  ft  OOWMAB'S 

NEW  PATENTED  VULGANIZER. 


Complete  for   JieroMtfie  m-  (Hanf 
wUft  Tufo   JMVifQ  MalleaMe  Inni 


¥0  Tmt  BKNTAI.  PROFlfiSttlO^ 


HEW   PATENTED  VULCAHIZER. 

:o: 

In  offering  our  New  Patented  Vulcaniser  to  the  Dental  Prof  easion,  we  do  ao  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  far  supersedes  anythiDg  of  the  kind  now  before  it  in  strenirth, 
ttUity,  durability  and  simplicity. 

The  boilers  are  made  of  four  pound  copper  and  will  stand  a  steam  pressure  Ave 
tliiies  as  great  as  it  is  required  to  vulcanize  at  3SSP.  They  are  tinned  inside,  which  pre- 
vents the  copper  from  corrodinisr,  if  kept  clean.  The  Vulcanlsers  are  made  larger  than 
the  ordinary  ones,  so  as  to  take  any  flask  in  the  market.  The  bolts  are  so  arranged 
ttiat  the  pressure  from  them  comes  directly  on  the  packing  and  makes  it  steam  tight. 

The  movements  of  unloosening  the  top  and  taking  the  Vulcanizer  apart  are  positive 
tod  quick.  The  movemoit  of  the  collar  in  unloosening  is  only  one-sixth  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  boiler ;  it  is  from  left  to  right;  and  is  guided  by  lugs  or  stops,  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  old  method  of  unscrewing  top  from  boiler,  which  often  givet 
trouble,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  metal  if  allowed  to  get  cooL 

HEW  SAFETY  YALYE. 

:o: • 

After  long  experience  in  Safety  Valves,  Stops,  Blow-offs,  Ac,  we  have  adopted 

what  we  consider  a  safe  device.   It  consists  of  the  seat,  or  body,  stem,  lever  and  weight. 
If  at  any  time  the  valve  should  leak,  a  slot  will  be  found  in  the  top  of  the  stem  to 

fit  a  screw  driver,  by  which  the  stem  can  be  turned  around  aevenU  timet  and  grind 

itself  tight  again.  

KXTBAGTS  FROM  TX8TI1COVIAXJI. 


—It  surpuses  any  I  have  ever  used  or  seen.— Howard  W.  Hoopis,  D.  D.  S. 

—It  is  in  our  opinion  the  best  in  the  market.  For  neatness  and  easy  working,  it  it 
agem.— DR8.  Williams  and  Penmimoton. 

—Tour  new  Vulcanizer  has  been  In  use  In  my  laboratory  since  first  introduced  and 
has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction.— 0.  E.  Duck,  D.  D.  S. 

—It  gives  me  more  satisfaction  than  any  I  have  yet  used,  in  strength,  durability, 
easy  and  quick  working  of  all  its  parts,  it  excels.- Tbomas  U.  Davy,  D.  D.  8. 

—I  ha^'e  used  your  Vulcanizer  regularly  since  its  first  introduction  and  it  worlu  to 
my  entire  satisfaction.  I  consider  it  the  best,  safest  and  simplest.  I  am  sure  that  any 
dentist  who  sees  Its  easy  workings  will  claim  all  I  do  for  it.>-BBiUiaABD  Mtkr,  D.  D.  8. 

—For  economy  of  time  and  ease  of  manipulation,  it  is  superior  to  all  I  have  seen  or 
used.  The  facility  of  closing,  cooling  without  resort  to  water,  and  opening,  will  be 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  all  as  great  improvements.— C.  £.  Bibbbowkr,  D.  D.  8. 

—Tour  Vulcanizer  (s  the  best  and  strongest  I  have  used  or  seen.  The  advantages 
of  opening  and  closing  are  very  simple  and  efficient,  and  with  less  trouble  than  anv  in 
the  markei,and  I  consider  it  a  gi>eat  acquisition  to  the  mechanical  department  of 
dentistry.— WM.  B.  Finiiet,  D.  D.  8. 

DIBKCTION8  FOB  USING. 


YUI^AKIZBB.— Screw  the  handle  into  the  cover,  loosen  the  three  bolts  on  the 
top,  turn  the  handle  from  left  to  right,  lift  the  cover  and  take  off  the  cap.  In  returning 
the  cap  let  the  two  marks  on  the  cap  and  ring  come  opposite  each  other. 

GF"8pHnkle  rubber  packing  with  powdered  Soapstone  before  putting  cap  on. 

8AFKTT  TAItVllta— Always  keep  the  lever  upright  In  taking  the  Vulcanizer  cover 
off  or  putting  it  on,  and  until  the  cold  air  is  driven  out  of  the  boiler,  then  lower  lever, 
placing  weight  about  mid-way  so  as  it  will  not  blow  off  steam  at  380^. 

KEKOSXNB  STOVE.— Keep  the  oil  reservoir  well  filled.  Before  lighting  the 
itove  tho  ^rst  time  allow  It  to  stand  about  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  wicks  are  thor- 
oughly saturated,  trim  them  evenly  and  take  a  small  clip  off  of  the  comer  of  each 
▼ick,  fill  the  top  tank  with  cold  water,  and  the  stove  is  ready  for  use. 

The  wicks  must  fill  out  the  wick-tubes.  Be  careful  to  use  the  right  size.  Keep  the 
vlek-tubes  olean,  and  the  wicks,  when  not  lit,  turned  down  below  the  top  of  the  tubes, 
lothat  the  oil  will  not  run  down  the  outside  of  them.  Keep  the  perforated  tin  olean 
•fid  the  wind  from  blowing  on  the  stove  while  It  is  burning. 

Iuibctire4 1 j  lit wta  k  Ctmui,  •  W.  Fa jetta  UnA,  MUatre,  U. 
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SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 


*FLY  WHEEL,  No,  1,  New,-^ 


This  Fly  Wheel  weighs  30  lbs.,  with  diameter  01 
wheel  15  inches.    The  stand  is  the  stiffest  ard  steadiest 
of  any  driving  wheel  in  the  market.     Owing  to  tlie 
position  of  the  feet  and  the  peculiar  arrange  rrent  of  the 
treadle,  The  wheel  has  an  immense  power  and  is  very 
light  running.     In  boxing  remove  pin    that  connects 
treadle  with  rod  and  fold  treadle  by  side  ol  the  wheel. 
Weight  complete,  46  lbs. 
rrice  Bvxcd,       ....  .       .  $g.M 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  9  W.  Fayette  Street. 


I 

1 


9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of  the  fonowing  articles : 

Vew  Patented  VfUeania^er,  complete  for  Kerosene 

or  Gas,  with  two  MaUeable  Iron  Flasks, 
^Ued  BUitee  Lathe— Jjouf^  Spindle, 

*'  .  "         Short  Spindle, 

*•  '•  «         Stend  and  Cord, 

Ameriean  Lathe,       .... 

*'  *         Extra  Large  Driving- Wheel, 

IHankond  XcrtAe-^Oomplete,       .       .       *       . 

••  •«       Fly  Wheel,        .... 

Fly  Wheel,  No.  1,  (New) 

Pwriable  Hand  or  Woot  XolJke— Complete, 

'•  "  "  «         Without  Foot  ) 

Attachment,    ] 

Quadrant  Hand  Fly-wheel  Lathe, 

Hand  JPly-Wheel  Lathe,        .... 

Hand  Lathe, 

Diamond  Lathe  jETmmI— Polished  Brass, 

Socket  Table  Head,  

Urn  8.  Table  Head — Wholes  m  base  to  screw  to  table,   • 

Ameriean  LeOhe  Head,     "         ''        *'       *" 

Ladlee  and  Handle — two  Ladles  and  one  Handle,    - 

Eoeteneion  Brackets — ^weight  only  five  pounds, 

Port€ible  Head^  Ttettts — ^weight  only  four  pounds,     - 

Patent  'Portable  Heitd-Beet,  full  nickel  plated, 

Soldering  Lamps, 

Flask  Press ^  No.  i,  well  made  and  very  strong,  improved  1  50 

"         "        No.  2,  new, 

Ingot  Moulds — Abroad  base  with  handles,  No.  1 

No.  3 
BaUey^s  Moulding  FlaskSf—V^r  set  of  2, 

Students  Case — with  8  medicine  bottles, 

^*  *^  "    6        "  "        and  lamp, 

Britannia  Impression  Cups-^Aong  handles,  various 

styles  and  27  sizes — each, 

We  wake  no  ehargt/cr  Boxing  any  of  the  above  goods. 
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18  oe 

16  00 

16  00 

12  00 

15  00 

16  00 

14  00 

800 

8  oe 

600 

6  60 

4  60 

4  60 

400 

600 

600 

4  00 

400 

76 

• 

600 

600 

10  00 

-  90 

1  60 

I  50 

2  26 

2  76 

3  25 

76 

8  00 

sy 

American  Lathe. 


Thig  cot  repreaente  an  im- 
proved Lathe.  It  is  made  in  the- 
very  best  manner,  and  ia  suitaAe 
for  either  the  Ofiat  or  Labora^/ry. 
It  has  a  solid  spindle — one  end  of 
which  is  a  taper  acrew  for  brush  or 
felt  wheels,  and  also,  a  space  for  a 
large  corundum  wheel.  The  other 
side  of  the  spindle  has  a  space  for 
a  large  corundum  wheel  and  a 
screw  to  receive  the  chucks,  oa 
which  very  small  corundum  wheels 
can  be  placed. 

It  has  a  movahle  column  and 
table,  which  is  capable  of  beiag 
elevated  Elbtek  inches,  to  ac- 
commodate the  operator  in  either  a 
sitting  or  standing  posture. 

Either  end  of  the  spindle  can  be 
throwD  towards  the  operator,  if 
more  convenient,  by  the  set  screw 
at  the  top  of  the  column. 

f^  Wo  also  make  for  this  Lathe 
a   Socket  Spindle — similar  to  onr 
D.  S.  Lathe  Short  Spindle. 
e  ot  Lathe,  as  per  cat,  with  two  Chucks,       -       $16  00 
"  "   with  Socket  Spindle,  with  two  Chucks,     16  00 

■'   with  Eitra  Large  7lriving-Wheel,  16  00 

'         Chucks,  extra,  ....  15 

0  charge  for  Boxing. 

SKOWDEK  &  COWMAN, 

9  W.  Fayette  Street,  BflUiQiore. 


DHTSD  STATiS  LATHI. 


*e  offer  to  ibe  dentist  a  most  complete  FOOT  LATHE  for  grinding 
•<«l>  »nd  polishing  plates. 

Il  bu  beea  gotten  up  in  a  snperior  manner,  great  care  having  been  taken 
tomite it  durable  and  efficient.  It  has  a  moTttble  coluuiuaiul  table,  which 
■tafoble  of  being  elevated  eight  inches  to  acco m modal e  the  operator  in 
*ift »  Billing  or  standing  pioature 

ll  ran  be  packed  in  a  box  eixteen  incliCB  square  anil  can  be  aet  np  in  a 
"MiBHies.  presenting  a  very  neat  anlplcasin.;  aiipciinince,  suilalile  for 
ihn^Sne  or  Uborator;.  It  is  Bniahed  in  bronze  and  runs  verj  light  and. 
■ailr. 

hw  of  I^ibe  complete  with  Short  Spindle,  as  per  cut.       -       -    |1S  00 

"       ■■  "  "     Long       ■■  -  -        -  16  00 

SUikd  only,  including  Cord  and  Coupling,  ■         -       13  00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  86  Weet  Ff-yette  Street,  Baltimore. 
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iPwHiMt  aiMi  «9  9wk  B!««lM% 


The  above  ia  a  cut  of  a  PORTABLE  HAKD  OR  FOOT  LATHE, 
Trhich  is  very  affiaient,  maaufactared  for  the  traveliog  dentist; 
veigbs  ander  7  poanda,  aod  occupies  the  space  of  6  by  9  inches. 
Members  of  the  profession  tiho  have  seen  it  pronoroce  it  first  rate. 

Price,  complete, $6  00 

Without  Foot  Attachment,     •         •         -  5  50 


Hand  fly  Wheel  Lathe. 


Hand  Lathe. 


HAND  FLY  WHEEL  LATHE.— It  U  intennediate  between 
the  HaDd  Lathe,  aad  the  Hand  and  Foot  Lathe;  it  weighs  only^ 
three  pounds  and  is  a  first  rate  Lathe.  -  -  PRICE,  $4  50 
FAND  LATHE.— It  is  small,  strong  and  durable,  and  weighs 
only  two  and  a  quarter  pounds ;  we  hpv«  told  a  large  number  of 
these  Lathes, — giving  great  satisfaction.  -  •  PRICE  |4  00 
t^  All  of  the  cog  wheals  of  our  Lathes  are  turned  and.  cut  on 
a  machine,  and  are  uniform,  which  makea  them  run  true  and  with 
iittle  noise. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAif, 

No.  8B  West  Fayette.  Baltimore. 
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The  Diamond  Ry  Wheel  and  Lathe  Head. 


-^ 


DIAMOND  FLY  WHEEL. 

Tbiafly  whral  is  18  Inches  In  dUmeter,  with  wrougitt  iron  spokea,  In  an 
kDafradie.couipleteiiiitBelflcniii  be  Bot  anywhere  and  runs  verr  Hteady. 

PRICE Is  00 

DIAMOND  PLY  WHEEL  AND  HEAD. 
C«np.Me,  bojod PRICE  $14  W 


Bj  means  of  the  qnadrant,  the  spindle  can  'v  raised  ttota,  or  lowered  tc 
kUb'e,  andlbrowD  from  or  nearer  tti  the  opi-rstor.  ThecordistigliteiM: 
^ iloU,  and  the  lathe  is  silent;  thespiniUe  la  of  tlie  best  quality  of  stsa' 
■ilo  bta£B  washers  and  two  cliucka  complete.     Weighs  only  four  pounds 

PRICE ?*  50 

BNr   /n^N  &  COWMAN,  8C  W.  Favette  St.,  Baltimi'* 
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BRITANNIA  IMPRESSION  CUPS, 

LONG    HANDLES. 

n>  Hannfaetire  Ibe  following  SIbm  and  VariellM: 


TIPPBB,  No..  0, 1,  2, 3, 4,  5,  6, 7.-(IIo.  1  ii  Ho  l"g««  »■»• 
LOWEE,    "    1,  2,  3, 4,  6.  —(Ho  1  ifl  the  largoBt  torn.) 


PARTIAL  LOWER  OUPS. 

ENOLOSED  OAVITT,  Km.  9, 10,  ll.-(Ho.  9  is  the  largeat  ait,.) 
OPEN  OAYITY,  Hob.  6,  7, 8.  -(Ho.  6  is  the  largest  mm.) 


UPPER  AND  LOWER  OUPS. 


PARTIAL  UPPER-riat  Bottom,  Noa.  8, 9, 10,  ll-(Ho.  8  is  the  largest.) 
FULL  LOWER-  "        "        "    12,13, 14-(Ho.l2iBthel(irgeBt. 

PBICCK Baoli 26ot» 

SIfOWDEN  *  COW]lfA2l'p 

9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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sarowDEiv  a  covrniAiff's 
flask  Presses. 

No.  I,  Old  style  Improved. 


This  PresB  is  intended  to  close  the  ilask  afler  packing  with 
robber.  It  ia  of  great  advantage,  saving  screws  and  flasks. 
Tbe  upright  rode  are  of  wrought  iron  and  the  haudle  of  the 
«rew  can  he  detached.  They  are  well  made  and  very  strong, 
and  has  been  made  larger,  so  that  it  will  take  any  Flask  in  the 
siarket.  Price,  .  -  -  -  |i.so. 
1, . 

No-   2,   New   Style. 


Tliis  Press  is  made  of  cast  iron,  very  heavy,  with  steel  screw 
and  detachable  handle.  It  has  a  Pivot  Plate  to  level  up  the 
flask,  insuring  always  a  central  pressure  on  the  flask  ;  will  take 
any  flask  in  the  market.  Pricelj        •  ii.50 

3S 


SNOWnEN    A    COWMAH'S 


Portable   Head-Rest, 


TLiB  Hend-Rest  can  be  attached  U>  uij  clisir,  is  very  firm,  and  can  be  raiseil,  low- 
ered or  DioTed  bschwurd  or  forward  without  interrering  witli  tlie  attachmeat  to  the 
diwT.    It  weighs  only  4  IbB.,  and  occupies  a  apace  odIj  of  13  i4  iDChes. 

PRICE,  |5  00. 
38  SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN.  9  W.  Fayette  Street. 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

—NEW— 


^PATENTED  JUNE  22nd,  1886.] 


PRICE,  FuU  Nickel  Flatedf       -       -       $10.00 

— HAHVrACTQRED  ASD   POB  SALE   BY — 

sirowDEiir  A  cowHAir, 

J9  9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SiErOWDEII     A    COIVMAIT'S 


~  X3M[S>3R.O'Va 


Portable   Head-Rest, 


Tliii  Hend-Rest  <«□  be  atiacbed  u>  any  cbair,  is  very  firm,  nod  can  be  raised,  low- 
Meil  or  moved  InckWHrd  or  forward  without  interferiDg  with  tbe  attachment  to  tbe 
cbnir.     It  weigbB  ouly  4  lbs. ,  and  occupies  a  space  only  ori3  x  4  inches. 

PRICE,  IS  00. 
38  SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN.  9  W.  Fayette  Street. 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

—NEW— 


rPATENTED  JUNE  22ud,  1686.] 


^BICE,  ma  Nickel  JPUxtedt       -       -       $10.00 

— MAHUFACTDBED  AMD  FOB  aALB  BT— 

i9  9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 


J 


HOTKIiTY     BRVitH    WHEXXSI. 


_  _  r  Bkows  No  29  » 

Tli«  hul)s  nr  these  wheelH  arc  mnde  of  lestherold  ThCT  are  StroDg  and* 
wiU  not  spilt  nor  allow  the  bristleB  tn  riusli  buck  or  become  loose.  They  hsre 
■Ibo  Adecidt^  adraninge  iu  their nmu II  (ilKe,  which  permits  their  use  in  polish- 
ing arlicleo  of  irreciiliir  shape  witlii-iit  risk  of  marring  or  scnilching.  The 
KoTelty  Wheels,  while  huperior  in  quality  nnd  neattiees  of  finish  to  thoM  Willi 
the  ordinary  mood  hub*,  are  only  verv  BliRlilly  higlier  in  price.  We  ha»e  the 
sole  agency  fur  the  ilt-ntal  trade.  The  foBnwine  numhers  are  now  in  stock, 
sixes  and  numbers  the  same  aa  tijoae  of  our  wood  bub  whfels,  In  ordeiini^ 
State  the  style  w  "Died. 

BTKAIOHT    BRinTI.KH    (■■    per    «■(.) 
No.    3    1  Row  Stifl'  BriBlles,  1|  inches  diameter,  "'*■  *"  "" 

"       4    1 H      ■■ 

a  Rows  "  "       U 


a  2 


1* 


■  Medium    ■ 

■  Stiff       ■ 
'  Soft 

'  Medium    ' 

'  Siiff 

'  Soft 

•  Stiff       ' 

■  Soft 

'■  Stiff      •■ 

■'  Sod 


CUNTEBGING    RRIMTLEM. 


No.  18    3  Rows  Medium  BriMl.B, 2*  iuchet 


V, 


21 


"      24  3    *■        Medium 

"      23  3    ■•  Stitr         ■'         21      " 

'•      38  4    "        Medium     "  3 

"     S7  4    •■  Stiff         '■        3 

STRAIGHT    BRINTLE)*— 

No.  .53,  2  Rows  Stiff  Brisllea,  IJ  inches  dia 

"      66  3 H      " 


-OXO    SHANKS. 


each     0.25 
"    '     .30 

each     0.25 


THE    C'Z'CLOIXJ    CH^IR,. 


TbU  Chsir  wsb  designed  eiipeci«1ly  to  i: 
i£cidiag  a  Tarietv  of  isseutial  movemciitii,  < 
ViitcTHin,  The  >.  S.  Wbiic  Pcilal  lever,  or  iiii;  Morrison. 

For  Ibnu'  who  want  b  low-priced  cliair  which  In  racility  of  n: 
.  tma  anvtbing  linrewfore  oflered  for  the  money,  the  Cycloid  is  the  nUair.  It  i» 
'■truulT  bbili,  and  the  finisli  nnd  geDerul  appcttrance  make  it  a  desirable  addition  to 
■  ■df-famished  office. 

Tlie  iiftmg  mechBoism,  wUicli  has  a  run^c  of  10  incliea,  ia  entirely  new  and  is 
VRkfd  witb  great  pose  and  rnpiditf.  SIiouTd  the  crank  by  accident  slip  ft-om  the 
~  nd  the  descend  of  the  Cbair  in  auiomaticiilly  arrested, 

TIk  arms  are  bo  arranged  thaltbev  ma;  he  ]*ntated  out  ofthewayoftheoiierator 
riTMheofserviceto  the  patient. 

Tbe  foul-board  can  beadjuf^ted  in  four  positions,  and  a  permanent  support  for 
Ibf  boi  of  the  operator  is  placed  at  the  buck  of  the  bate,  the  coQTenience  of  which 
TiL  bt  'jbTioDs  lo  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a  "cricket." 

Kesrlj  all  of  the  raoToments  can  be  made  with  one  hand  while  standing  at  "tbe- 
■de  of  Uie  Chair. 


Pric«,  apliolstered  in  Corded  Materia.,      --    -  - 

-  "  "    Best  QnalitjHaroonorOreen  riiish, 

nraaUBtagOWDSNSCOWMAS. 


I    S>JO 
9i.00 


NOVBIiTY     BKVNH     WHEXXiS. 


Out  Shows  No  39 
The  bube  of  these  wlieele  are  msde  of  leatheroid  They  are  strong  and" 
win  not  Bplit  nor  allow  the  brisllea  tn  [luali  bnclc  or  become  fooec.  They  have 
also  a  decidt^  adranlHge  iu  tbeir  ruihU  clze,  wtiicb  permils  their  use  in  polish' 
Ing  arlicleB  of  irrcKiilHr  eliape  wiHic>nt  risk  of  miirring  or  Bcnitching.  The 
KoTelty  Wheels,  wliili^  superior  in  quality  >iiid  nentt>e8S  of  fiaieh  to  those  with 
the  ordinary  wood  hubs,  are  only  verv  slighlly  liigher  in  price.  We  liave  the 
sole  agency  for  the  dt-ntui  tnsde.  'the  fiiBowinenumberB  are  now  in  stock,. 
SiKesand  otunbers  the  same  as  tbosu  of  our  wnnd  hub  whrels.  In  ordeiing 
State  the  style  w-'oted. 

BTRAIOnT    BRIMTI.BN    («•    per    — '  ' 


No. 


1  Row  Stiti'  Bristlea,  1|  iuches  ilia: 


4    i 


H 


each  $0.30 
.30 


I  2  "  Medium  "  IJ  ", 

I  a  "  Stiff  ■'  It  " 

I  2  "  Soft  •'  28  '■ 

I  2  ■'  '■  "  2i  " 

2  "  Medium  "  3S  " 
1  3  :•  Stiff  ■•  Sf  ■' 
i  3  ■•  Soft  "  .     3 
■  3  '■  Siiff  '■  2 
1  3  "  Soft  "  2i  " 
i  8  "  Stiff  "  SJ  " 
1  3  ■'  Soil  "  a 
,  4  •'  "  "3  •■ 
'  4  •'  Stiff  "  3  i' 

VMNTEReiNO    n 

3  Rows  Medium  Bristli-s,  21  incliei 

3  "  Stiff  "  2t  '■ 
,  3  "  Medium  "  2f  " 
t  3  ■'  Stiff  "  2^  ■■ 
I    4  "  Medium  "          3  " 

4  "  Stiff  "  3 

STBAIOHT    BRINTLEft-I.OIia    SBANK 

3  Rows  Stiff  Bristles,  1 J  inches  diamete. 


n 


I.ONQ    ABA  It  KB. 


THE    O'^CXjOIU    OH^IE/. 


IB  designed  especiilly  to  meet  a  deoinnd  for  n  cliair  which,  whilr 

o- ,' of  tasenlial  movements,  could  be  9m\A  at  a  lower  price  tlian  the 

WIlMKin,  The  >.  S.  While  Pedal-lever,  or  llie  M'>rriB()D. 

For  those  who  want  a  low-priced  cliair  which  in  fncilitj'  of  moTementg  far  sur- 
,i!«*  anytliing  hfrelofore  i)fli!red  for  the  money,  the  Cycloid  ia  ihe  i;bair.  It  i» 
■riulr  bbill.  and  the  finiah  and  general  appearance  make  it  a  desirable  addition  to 
i»*-AimUbed  office. 

TheiiftinE  meclianiHm.  wliicli  has  a  r^ngc  of  10  inches,  ia  enlirelj'  new  and  la 
*«rttd  with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  Should  the  crank  by  accident  slip  from  the 
hy  tbedeecend  of  the  Cbair  in  auiomalicallv  arrested. 

Tbe  arms  are  so  arranged  thallbey  ma;  be  rotated  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator 
•»i  jrt  be  of  serviceto  tbc  patient. 

The  fool-board  can  be  a<ljuRted  in  four  positions,  an<l  a  permanent  support  for 
.      ,       ,    .....    _, .,._  L___    .^ . of  whicU 


n  be  made  with  one  hand  while  standing  at|the- 

in  Corded  Materia^      ..    -  .  t    8 1  JO 

"    Best  Quality  Uaroon  or  Oreen  I'luBh,  9>.00 

For BaUSt BSOyfBBS 4t  COWUAS. 


THK  S.  S.  WHITE  IMPROVED  DENTAL  ENGINE. 


July  14, 1874. 
July21,lB74- 
Aug.  4,  18T4. 
Nov.  16.  18753 
Jan.  2,  1877. 
May  14. 18^. 
Aug.  8, 1878. 
Starel)  4,  1879. 
Marcli  11, 1879. 
Mny  6. 1979. 
8ei)i,3,  1879. 
Sept.  23.  1879. 
Nov.  4.  1879. 
Not.  25, 18TS. 

Ecliah  [Patent 

Aug  13,  1878. 


PRICE! 

CoQiplcle,  Willi  14  iDBlruments  (50 
Box  ins,  '•^  cents' 


For  Sale  by  Snowden  &  Cowman,  9  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WE  JOHNSTON  DENIM  ENGINE. 


44001 


7e 


Fob  Salb  Bt    SNOWDEN  A  COWMAN, 

86  West  Faysttk  Stbket.  Baltimobx,  Md. 
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Having  fitted  tip  a  Printing  OflBce  in  our  estaLlIdiment,  we 
are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  varioiis  kinds  of 

Printing,  each  as 

BILLHEADS,  CIKCULARS,  LABELS, 

No.  so  "West  rr.jette  Street 

^    ^a ^■^■—^■11    11  -      1 I    ^ _  I  f-i  -  ■  -  I     -  ~        " 

snroiTirDEiir  a  covmuLN^s 

DEHTISTS'  CASK  BOOKS, 

For  Eecordiug  all  Operations  in  Dentistiy, 

WITH 

TITLE  PAGE,  IITDEX  or  ALPHABET,  and  tho  pages 
numbered,  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  a  DIAGRAM  of  the 
fcelh  <it  tho  top  of  each  page,  neatly  and  Bubstantially  bound 
in  iiiusliil. 

1^  H  1  C  111  S- 

One  Quire  Book,  ...  -     $1  00 

l\vo          " 1  75 

Three        "  ...  -       2  50 

Four          "  .....  3  25 


TRADE   SUPPLIED. 

86  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimoro,  TTd 
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|Fortable  Folding  Dental  Chair. 

The  Simplest,  Lightest  and  Best  Chair  yet  offered 
to  the  Profession. 


Weighs  about  forty  pounds,  according  to  finish.     Can  be 

My  folded  into  one  compact  space  convenient  for  carrying  in 

hand,  making  a  package  34  inches  long,  r8  inches  wide  and 

tes  deep.  Combines  all  the  movements  necessary  in  dental 

itions.       Has    been  tested  and  approved  by  experienced 

Price,  with  Perforated  Seat  and  Back,  $40.00. 
SNOWDEN  &   COWMAN, 
— Dental  Depot, — 
Q  W.  Fave.ttp  Street    RAltimore.  MH. 


s 


V 


\ 
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We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  new  form  of 
Dental  Gold  that  we  have  introduced  to  the  profession 
under  the  name  of  *  Steurer's  Plastic  Gold/*  which  has 
successfully  withstood  all  the  tests  At  the  clinic;^  as  well  as 
in  private  for  the  past  two  years. 

It  i?  chemically  pure  Gold  in  a  piastic  state,  without 
admixture  of  any  toreii:rn  substance,  of  a  brown  color  and 
homogenous  appearance. 

^    We    claim    the    following   advantages  over   all    other 
f^rms  of  Gold  hereio.'ore  used. 

.'  1st.     It  is  more  cohesive. 

2nd  It  has  a  spreidintr  quality  before  it  is  completely 
condensed,  so  that  it  will  adapt  itself  perfectly  to  the 
walls  bf  any  cavity. 

3rd  A  tooth  can  be  filled  in  one-third  of  the  time  it 
takes  with  any  other  Gold,  simple  hand  pressure  being 
sufficient  to  make  a  solid  filling,  the  mallet  (which  is  so 
disagreeable  to  most  patients)  can  be  dispensed  wkh» 
and  so  sensitive  teeth,  or  those  whose  walls  are  frail,  can 
be  easily  filled. 

4th.  No  retaining  points  are  needed — simple  under- 
cuts are  sufficient — so  that  very  often  the  natural  cavity, 
after  the  decay  has  been  removed,  has  sufficient  under- 
cut to  retam  this  form  of  Gold. 

5th     Being  absolutely  pure  Gold,  it  retains  its  color. 

6th  It  can  be  used  a  long  time  if  properly  taken  care 
of  without  annealin<Jf. 

Beware  of  worthless  imitations.  Be  careful  to  see 
that  it  is  in  the  sliape  of  small  square  pieces,  packed  in 
bottles  and  labeled  *'Steurers  Plastic  Gold,"  because  the 
imitations,  althouo^h  they  may  aparently  work  tolerable 
in  the  commencement,  do  not  make  a  solid  fiilling,  but 
gradually  crumble  away. 

DR.  J.  A.  STEURER,  114  W.  I9lb  Street  New  rork. 
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ARTICLE    I. 


MOUTH  MICROBES. 


DANGERS  OF   INFECTION   IN   DENTAL   PRACTICE. 


[Head  by  Dr.  R  L.  Cochran,  before  t  e  Indiana  Dental  Association.} 

Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : — I  have  choseit 
for  my  text,  "Are  the  natural  Teeth  saved  at  the  expense 
of  Health  and  life  ?"  I  fear  many  times  they  are.  Not  for 
the  want  of  a  proper  filling  material  nor  the  lack  of  skill- 
ful manipulation;  nor  is  there  a  Dr.  Sexton  in  it,  poor 
deluded  fellow,  but  my  friends,  the  great  cause  is  in  the 
step  taken  after  your  patient  is  in  the  chair,  and  that  step 
is  want  of  order,  method,  cleanliness— and  the  greatest  of 
these  is  cleanliness.  Order,  gentleman,  is  the  first  law  of 
heaven,  method  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  exter- 
minaMon  of  evil,  and  cleanliness  second  only  to  Godliness, 
by  which  the  n^itural  teeth  can  be  saved  and  our  patients 
not  suffer  in  health  and  perhaps  life.  My  claim  is  made 
upon    the    ground  word  of  the  germ  theory,  to  make  a 
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broad  assertion,  and  I  am  almost  persuaded  to  believe  true, 
the  dental  chair  is  a  positive  source  of  contagion.  In  my 
effort  to  sustain  this,  I  ask  your  honest,  earnest  consider- 
ation. That  germs  do  exist  none  can  rightfully  deny,  and 
that  pathogenic  germs  work  destruction  to  human  organism 
none  who  read  and  reflect  will  doubt.  That  ihe  germs  is 
not  a  part  of  our  birth  is  an  established  fact,  but  that  we 
are  born  with  organs  that  may  become  favorable  soil  for 
the  home  of  the  microbe  we  feel  well  assured.  That  the 
seed  of  suffering  and  death  are  sown  we  think  has  been 
proven  beyond  a  question,  and  if  sown  it  is  our  duty  as 
physicians  to  look  well  into  the  whys  and  wherefores.  Why 
do  the  germs  exist  and  wherefore  shall  we  look  for  power 
to  battle  against  them  ?  Why  the  pathogenic  germs  exist 
I  cannot  tell;  as  to  the  battle  man  must  be  the  ruler  and 
the  microbe  must  submit  The  microscope,  the  grandest 
of  all  known  instruments,  has  given  us  the  knowledge  of 
the  organism,  and  man's  intelligence  is  fast  finding  the 
road  to  their  destruction.  We  may  not  be  able  to  destroy 
all  pathogenic  germs  in  the  world,  but  we  will  in  time  find 
as  sure  a  specific  as  has  been  found  for  Anthrax  and 
several  other  diseases  of  germ  origin.  The  pathogenic 
germ  is  man's  enemy.  The  benign  germ,  his  friend.  Bac- 
teria are  necessary,  in  fact  our  farmers  would  have  a  waste 
desert  without  them.  Thousands  and  millions  of  bacteria 
occupy  different  parts  of  our  bodies  and  undoubtedly  for 
good.  Even  the  eye  is  a  home  for  them,  and  digestion  is 
certainly  dependent  upon  the  family  of  benign  germs. 

So  much  for  our  friends;  now  for  our  foes.  There  is 
no  part  of  science  more  interesting  or  of  so  great  import- 
ance to-day,  as  the  study  of  pathogenic  germs.  So  full  of 
positive  concern  to  all  mankind,  it  is  strange  indeed  that 
progress  has  been  so  slow  in  this  department  of  science,  on 
which  health  and  life  depend.  In  1679  ^  German  first  saw 
bacteria  and  now,  after  more  than  two  hundred  years  we 
are  beginning  to  see  the  cause  of  contagion  and  how  tasy 
it  is  to  transmit  a  pathogenic  germ  that  may  mean  suffering 
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and  even  death.     It  is  through  the  work  of  germs  that 
milk,  fruit  and  vegetables  sour, — butter  spoils,  and  flesh 
and  water  become  tainted.     This  is  not  all,  for  living  plant, 
and,  in  fact,  all  there  is  of  life,  is  at  the  mercy  of  the 
bacteria  family.     If  bacteria  exist  in  the  bodily  excretions, 
the  armpits  and  unwashed  feet,  what  must  be  the  condition 
of  an  uncleanly  mouth,  or  the  mouth  of  the  germ  stricken 
individual  ?     Simply  a  bacteria  hot  house.     The  fluids  of 
the  mouth  in  composition  and  temperature  are  favorable  as 
a  culter  medium,  that  is,  they  contain  the  elements  and  at 
the  temperature  to  encourage  their  existence.     Decayed 
teeth,  foul  breath,  and  bad  stomach  are  the  small  evils, 
while  lowered  vitality  and  death  the  final  result.     I  say 
death  because  it  is  not  only  the  benign  germ  that  is  found 
in  the  mouth,  but  the  genuine  pathogenic  germ.     Is  it  un- 
reasonable to  claim  that  here  may  be  found  the  bacillus 
tuberculosis,  the  germ  of  syphilis  and  undoubtedly  many 
we  know  not  of?    When  we  think  that  fifty  millions  may 
occupy  a  apace  not  larger  than  the  period  used  in  printed 
matter,  is  it  any  wonder  these  small  but  mighty  beggars  go 
unnoticed  until  they  have  become  an  army  in  numbers,  for 
you  know  they  have  a  wonderful  power  of  increase  ?     It  is 
stated  on   good  authority  that  started  with  one  in  a  favor- 
able medium,  it  may  divide  into  two  in  an  hour,  four  in 
two  hours,  eight  in  three  hours,  and  in  twenty-four  hours 
will  amount  to  millions.     You  can  from  this  have  some 
idea  of  their  power  of  multiplication.     They  seem  to  have 
[the  live-forever  quality  and  never  grow  old  nor  pass  into 
:ond  childhood.     Bacteria  as  a  rule  are  colorless,  in  fact 
they  have  every  advantage  over  us.    We  are  in  the  dark 
intil  that  heaven  sunlight  the  microscope  comes  to  our 
iid.    To  be  seen  with  satisfaction  they  require  an  ampli- 
tcation  of  1,000  diameters;  an  ordinary  man  magnified  with 
4ach  power,  if  standing,  his  head  would  be  a  mile  above  the 
^ound  he  stood  on.     It  has  been  stated  the  man  is  safe 
i^ho  serves  the  best  God  he  knows  of,  so  perhaps  the 
oentist  and  general  practitioner  are  excused  for  the  des- 
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truction  they  have  sown,  frptn  the  fact  that  the  microbe  in 
size  and  color  was  beyond  the  reach  of  his  unaided  sight. 
But,  gentlemen,  no  excuse  can  be  offered  now  pathogenic 
germs  exist.  All  can  see"  them  who  will  take  the  pains^ 
and  careful  work  will  demonstrate  their  power  to  multiply 
and  destroy.  While  it  is  best  to  be  conservative  in  all 
things,  yet  we  must  not  stand  still  when  health  and  life  are 
in  jeopardy.  Mjcroscopist  do  not  claim  bacteria  as  the 
cause  of  all  disease,  yet  through  the  labors  of  a  few  devoted 
to  the  greatest  of  all  instruments,  we  are  constantly  being 
shown  disease  after  disease  of  parasitic  origin,  till  we  are 
almost  ready  to  believe  this  family  of  dwarfs  are  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  sin,  sickness  and  death,  and  not  Mrs.  Eddy's 
idea  of  error:  nor  do  we  need  blinded  faith  or  the  super- 
natural to  arrive  at  an  mtelligent  and  positive  position.  The 
pathogenic  germ  is  not  a  modem  invention.  As  far  back 
as  history  carries  us  we  find  this  invisible  hand  at  work 
only  under  a  different  name,  at  one  time  thought  to  be  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  again  a  visitation  for  un&ithfulness, 
while  in  truth  it  was  the  same  enemy  of  man,  pathogenic 
germs.  Had  the  men  of  those  frightful  periods  been  mic- 
roscopists  instead  of  being  blinded  by  superstition,  thou- 
sands of  lives  could  have  been  saved.  But  we  need  not 
go  back  into  history;  the  ignorant  and  weak  of  to-day  look 
upon  these  visitations  as  the  "hand-writing  on  the  wall;" 
the  greater  the  death  rate  the  louder  they  think  the  call, 
when  instead  of  ascribing  the  calamity  to  the  supernatural, 
if  they  would  take  hold  upon  the  tangible  and  searchable, 
use  intelligence  and  the  microscope,  they  would  find  cause, 
effect  and  remedy  in  this  world  within  our  reach.  The  foes 
are  no  longer  hidden. 

Day  by  day  brings  to  us  knowledge  of  a  new  field  the 

microbe  is  working.     The  first  septic  diseases  scientifically 

traced  from  beginning  to  end  was  the  silk  worm  disease  ia 

France  in  1865  to  1867.     Following  this  came  Dr.  Koch's 

'  discovery  of  bacillus,  anthracis,  then  the  Listeriail  method, 

'or  antiseptic  surgery.    In  1882  Dr.  Koch  gave  to  the  world 
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[the  startling  news  that  he  had  traced  tuberculosis  to  the 
icterial  fetmily.  That  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis  is  the 
only  cause  of  consumption  is  now  an  ocular  demonstration 
and  not  a  theory  of  which  any  one  in  doubt  can  ascertain 
with  a  good  microscope  and  technical  skill.  Here,  gentle- 
men, is  the  germ  fo  which  I  wish  to  call  your  especial  at- 
tention. 1  am  well  satisfied  there  are  others  that  should^ 
engage  our  attention,  but  to  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  I 
wish  to  direct  you  at  this  time.  Understand  that  this,  one 
of  the  smallest  of  all  living  things,  does'  not  come  into 
existence  spontaneously,  nor  does  it  develop  in  nature  out- 
side of  the  living  body.  When  we  become  educated  as  to 
the  working  of  this  bacillus  and  understand  it  is  common 
to  man  and  some  domesticated  animals,  and  that  it  can  be 
transmitted  from  one  te  another,  then  can  we  hope  for 
prevention  instead  of  cure.  None  are  bom  with  tuber- 
culosis, and  what  we  understand  as  hereditary  or  predis- 
position, is  that  the  organs  may,  under  favorable  conditions, 
become  a  fruitful  soil  for  the  bacillus  tuberculosis.  These 
living  things  are  endowed  with  the  peculiar  quality  we  call 
life,  and  reproduce  their  kind,  although  they  have  no 
means  of  themselves  to  move  from  place  to  place,  but  are 
carried  by  the  air,  or  in  the  food,  or  from  one  mouth  to  an- 
other. We  are  forced  by  necessity  face  to  face  with  this 
enemy  of  health  and  peace,  and  it  is  simply  a  matter  of 
Adr  power  to  attack  and  our  pov/er  of  resistence,  or  in 
other  words,  if  at  birth  we  are  endowed  with  organs  proof 
against  the  bacillus,  of  course  not  including  accident,  man 
is  most  wonderfully  constructed  and  balanced.  So  true  is 
the  balance  that  often  without  our  knowledge  it  is  thrown 
out,  and  who  knows,  when  once  out  of  balance,  the  in- 
vitation is  not  to  some  parasite  to  enter  and  play  havoc, 
la  my  opinion,  nature  would  soon  right  herself  were  it  not 
for  this  everpresent  devouring  element. 

Professor  Bu^rill,  in  his  address  before  the  American 
Society  of  Microscopists,  speaking  of  tuberculosis,  said : 
^As  we  come  to  know  more  about  the  various  methods  by 
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which  the  virus  is  conveyed,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
escape  its  contagion."  He  said  further,  "that  it  had  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  bacillus  may  be  conveyed 
through  the  food."  That  tuberculosis  is  infectious  to  those 
predisposed  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

Although  very  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the 
etiology  of  tuberculosis  by  Koch  and  others,  yet  there  are 
some  who  claim  unhygienic  conditions,  physical  structure 
and  heredity  the  only  cause.  This  claim  is  certainly  in- 
correct. The  following  is  taken  from  a  clinical  lecture.  A* 
tuberculous  man  married  a  young  woman  with  no  previous 
tendenc)  to  tuberculous;  the  man  died  and  the  wife  became 
phthisical.  She  remarried  a  man  who  likewise  had  no 
phthisical  taint;  they  both  died  of  phthisis.  A  niece  of  the 
woman  contracted  the  disease  in  nursing  her  aunt,  then 
married  and  her  husband  ^\  as  in  turn  attacked  by  phthisis. 
Again,  a  girl  returned  from  school  in  consumption;  on  her 
death  her  room  and  clothes  passed  to  her  sister,  who  died 
of  the  same  disease.  A  third  sister  died  under  like  cir- 
cumstances. As  their  parents  survive  them,  it  is  clear  that 
the  disease  was  not  due  to  heredity. 

Dr.  Trudeau,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences,  gave  the  result  of  three  experiments,  which  I  here 
quote  in  full : 

"Fifteen  rabbits  were  used,  divided  into  three  lots. 
Five  rabbits  were  inoculated  with  a  pure  culture  third 
generation  of  the  bacillus  tuberculosis,  and  deprived  of 
exercise,  fresh  air  and  light,  with  food  reduced  in  quantity. 
Five  more  rabbits  were  placed  in  a  hole  ten  feet  deep,  so 
damp  that  the  box  in  which  the  rabbits  were  confined  was 
always  wet.  The  hole  was  covered  with  boards  and  earth, 
so  they  had  neither  light,  fresh  air  nor  exercise,  and  but  a 
small  potato  each  day.  While  living  in  a  damp,  unhealthy 
atmosphere,  these  five  rabbits  were  healthy  and  removed 
from  germ  infection.  Five  more  rabbits  were  inoculated 
the  3ame  as  the  first  five,  and  then  set  free  on  an  island 
where  they  had  plenty  of  sunlight,  good  air,  exercise  and 
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healthy  food,  the  natural  essentials  to  fight  this  deadly 
genn."  We  learn  from  these  experiments  that  all  of  the 
first  five  died  within  four  months  with  lungs  extensively 
diseased.  The  five  in  the  dark,  damp  hole,  without  inocu- 
lation and  removed  from  germ  infection,  were  living  after  ^ 
four  months,  and  when  killed  the  lungs  and  surroundings 
were  in  a  healthy  condition.  Of  the  five  inoculated  rabbits 
set  free,  one  died  within  a  month  with  lung  disease.  The 
other  four  entirely  recovered  from  the  inoculation,  and 
when  killed,  four  .months  after  inoculation,  all  the  organs 
were  found  in  a  healthy  condition.  You  can  readily  see, 
gentlemen,  from  these  experiments,  that  the  bacillus  tuber- 
culosis is  not  developed  outside  of  the  living  body,  and  that 
tuberculosis  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  working  of  this 
microbe.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  majority  of  man- 
kind are  constantly  fighting  a  battle  with  the  bacillus  tuber- 
culosis inoculated  by  food,  air  and  the  dentist,  and  when 
inoculation  occurs  through  the  agency  of  the  dentist,  a 
fatal  result  is  almost  certain,  while  the  germ  introduced  by 
food  absorption  or  breathing  may  not  result  in  phthisis. 
Dr.  Koch  has  proven  that  animals  fed  upon  tuberculous 
food  that  resisted  the  attack  of  the  bacillus,  yet  by  direct 
inoculation  soon  died  of  phthisis.  So  with  man;  he  may 
resist  the  germ  in  his  food  dr  that  he  breathes,  but  when 
direct  inoculation  by  means  of  an  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  a  dentist  it  is  a  certain  fatality. 

Fortunately,  the  majority  by  their  very  nature  and 
lung  condition  are  sufficiently  strong  to  throw  off  the 
deadly  bacillus;  but  where  there  is  a  predisposition  and 
direct  inoculation  occurs,  tuberculosis  is  a  certainty. 
Pathogenic  germs  require  proper  conditions  of  temperature, 
light,  air,  etc.  Lungs  must  be  by  nature  or  accident  a 
fruitful  soil  for  the  bacillus,  or  nature  gains  the  victory 
over  her  unseen  foe.  I  say  conditions  must  be  favorable. 
As  an  example :  Pasteur  only  succeeded  in  inoculating 
chickens  with  bacillus  anthracis  after  reducing  their  tem- 
perature by  holding  them  in  cold  water.     We  also  know 
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that  animals,  as  well  as  the  higher  type  of  creation,  who 
live  a  natural  out-doors  life  on  proper  food  are  as  a  rule 
free  from  phthisis.     On  the  other  hand  over  seven  millions 
of  our  people  are  yearly  afflicted,  and  possibly   one-half 
die,  of  tuberculosis,  a  great  many  of  whom  might  be  saved 
\  by  proper  sanitary  measures  on  the  part  of  the  people  and 
A  order,  method  and  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 
We,  as  physicians,  have  undoubtedly  been  sowing  the 
seed  year  after  year.     Yes,  I  admit  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal,  but  stop'  and  think.     What  is  the  condition  of  the 
substance  in  which  the  bacillus  tuberculosis  is  found?     A* 
thick,  ropy,  tenacious  mucus,  and  it  must  pass  through  the 
mouth,  and  its  nature  will  cling  to  the  mouth,  not  to  say 
the  rough  surface  of  the  teeth.     Here  it  lies,  the  mouth 
offering  it  every  advantage  for  its  existence.     It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  claim  that  in  consumptive  persons  the  sub- 
stance thrown  off  the  lungs,  highly  charged  with  the  germ, 
may  cling  to  and  remain  about  the  teeth,  and  in  operating 
upon  those  teeth  your  instruments,  mouth-mirror,  fingers, 
in  fact  everything  used  about  that  mouth  are  very  liable 
to  clrry  away  on  them  the  secret  foe  hidden  from  the  un- 
aided sight.     Your  next  patient,  although  free  from  lung 
complication,  yet  has  the  predisposition,  or  I  should  say 
the  lungs  in    such    condition   as  to    offer  the  bacillus  a 
working  field;  if  in  such  condition  what  must  we  expect  ? 
Nothing  short  of  inoculation,  which  in  from  three  to  six 
months  will  seal  the  fate  of  the  persons  who  had  confidence 
in  your  ability  to  not  only  care  for  the  teeth  but  protect 
him  or  her  from  contagion   while  being   operated  upon. 
Yet  certainly  do  not  doubt  the  existence  of  the  bacillus 
tuberculosis,  and  if  it  does  exist  you  cannot  question  the 
possibility  of  its  presence  in  the  mouth  of  the  consumptive. 
If  in  the  mouth,  you  dare  not  deny  the  probability  of  its 
being  on  your  instruments,  your  rubber  dam,  your  mouth 
mirror,  about  your  finger  nails  and  everything  used  in  that 
mouth.     If  on  these  articles  you  must  acknowledge  when 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  your  next  patient  if  susceptible  to 
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the  influence  of  this  germ  inoculation  is  almost  certain  to 
occur.  This,  gentlemen,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  fact,  cruel  as 
it  is,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  bacillus  tuberculosis 
never  need  be  transmitted  irom  one  mouth  to  another.  We 
are  exceedingly  fortunate  in  this  particular.  Various  sub- 
stances and  methods  arp  used  to  destroy  them.  The  most 
certain  of  which  is  flame  heat  but  as  flame  heat  cannot  be 
used  on  mouth  mirror  and  such  articles  I  present  the  fol- 
lowing table  prepared  in  1882  by  Jalan  de  La  Croix.  It 
shows  the  number  of  parts  of  water  to  one  of  the  substance 
whidi  simply  permits  bacteria  to  develop. 

Alcohol,  one  in 30 

Eucalyptus,  one  in 308 

Carbolic  Acid,  one  in 1002 

Thymol,  one  in 2229 

Oil  of  Mustard,  one  in 5734 

Salicylic  Acid,  one  in 7677 

K-Chlo-Mercury,  one  in  .         8358 

Sulphuric  Acid,  one  in 16.782 

Iodine,  one  in 20.020 

So  with  flame  heat  and  the  substances  named  in  this 
table  we  have  the  means  at  hand  to  destroy  this  mighty 
ruler,  and  if  faithful  to  our  trust  not  a  score  can  be  placed 
against  us.  I  feel  sure  in  the  near  future  it  will  be  greatly 
to  the  loss  of  the  physician  who  neglects  to  use  antiseptic 
treatment  of  instruments,  appliances  and  everything  used 
about  his  patient  even  to  his  hands.  The  value  of  such  a 
course  can  be  better  appreciated  after  consulted  the  report 
from  the  Maternity  hospital  of  New  York. 

I  will  here  give  you  the  course  of  protection  I  have 
been  foUowing  for  some  time,  and  if  there  is  a  better  or 
more  certain  method  to  remove  my  trusting  patient  from 
the  danger  line,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  know  it.  First  my 
rooms  are  daily  aired  for  at  least  thirty  miuutes,  no  matter 
how  cold.  As  soon  as  my  patient  is  in  the  chair,  I  wash 
my  hands  with  soap  and  clear  fresh  water,  and  then  rub 
-about  the  finger  nails  a  solution  of  one  in  five  hundred  Bi- 
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Chlo  Mercury  and  glycer(ne.  Ne\ner  use  the  same  water 
for  the  second  washing.  This  insures  to  my  patient  clean 
hands  and  free  from  germ  inft-ction.  My  operating  chair 
is  absolutely  clean  and  free  from  dust,  beaten  out  every 
morning;  never  allow  the  same  napkin  on  the  head  rest  for 
the  second  person.  Use  the  fountain  spittoon  if  possible^ 
if  not,  then  wash  out  the  spittoon  with  Bi-Chlo  Mercury 
one  in  five  hundred  every  night  and  place  out  of  doors- 
over  night.  I  think  the  spittoon  a  great  evil  unless  strictly 
and  carefully  taken  care  of;  simply  washing  it  out  will  not 
do.  If  it  has  been  used  by  a  tuberculous  person  the  sputa 
will  stick  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  the  next  day  fronx 
a  little  jar  will  rise  in  the  shape  of  dust  to  be  inhaled  by 
your  patient  or  yourself  So  the  absolute  necessity  of 
using  a  powerful  germicide.  Never  allow  bits  of  cotton, 
bibulous  paper,  spunk  or  the  like  to  remain  on  the  floor 
about  your  chair,  or  in  the  office.  Have  a  waste  [basket,, 
put  everything  of  the  kind  in  it  and  have  it  carried  out 
every  evening,  or  better  put  it  in  the  stove.  When  you 
take  up  your  mouth  mirror  wet  a  corner  of  a  napkin  with 
a  looo  solution  of  Bi-Chlo  Mercury  and  wash  the  glass,, 
handle  and  all.  Your  instruments  of  every  discription 
you  have  ready  for  use  out  of  sight  in  tight  drawers;  after 
using  them  you  or  your  assistant  should  give  them, 
thorough  attention  and  destroy*every  living  thing  on  them. 
I  use  and  advise  a  large  bunsen  burner  and  every  instru- 
ment that  is  touched,  good,  bad  and  indiflerent,  must  pass 
through  at  least  five  hundred  degrees  of  flame  heat;  212 
degrees  it  is  said  will  destroy  the  germ,  but  five  huncired 
flame  heat  I  am  sure  will.  My  instructions  to  my  assistant 
is  if  she  finds  an  instrument  out  of  place,  take  it  for 
granted  it  has  been  used  and  pass  it  through  the  flame 
before  returning  it  to  place. 

Your  chip  blower  and  syringe  should  have  the  same 
treatment.  Rubber  dam  should  never  be  used  the  second 
time,  not  even  for  the  same  person  and  don't  use  the  rubber 
band  to  hold  the  dam  in  place,  for  fear  of  scalp  trouble;. 
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better  punch  a  hole  in  two  corners  and  use  a  linen  thread 
tiedbehind  the  head,  it  is  perfectly  dean  and  more  com- 
fortable  to  your  patient.  If  you  have  material  on  bracket 
that  has  not  been  about  the  patient's  mouth  or  handled  by 
you  while  waiting  on  the  person  let  your  assistant  put  it 
away  or  wash  yoiir  hands  in  the  mercury  solution  before 
you  touch  it.  Impression  cups  should  always  be  passed 
through  the  flame  after,  or  just  before  using.  To  be  safe, 
and  honest  to  your  trusting  patient,  never  use  anything 
until  it  has  been  passed  through  the  flame  or  treated  to  the 
mercury  solution. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  be  over  Cautious  rather  than 
under  cautious;  no  one  ever  suffered  from  a  dentist  being 
too  careful  and  don't  be  afraid  of  the  profession  running 
away  with  the  bugs;  better  run  away  with  them,  than  have 
them  run  away  with  our  patients. 

I  am  under  particular  obligations  to  James  Patterson,. 
Esq.,  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  a  gentleman  of  culture  who  has 
given  almost  his  exclusive  time  for  the  past  ten  years  to  the 
study  of  bacteria,  and  who  is  the  proud  possessor  of  as 
fine  an  instrument  as  there  is  in  the  country,  with  whom  I 
hope  to  continue  the  good  work  until  we  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  the  claim  I  have  made. — Southern  Dental  Journal, 
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SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY  OF  THE  WISDOM  TEETH. 


BY  WILLIAM  RUSHTON. 


(A  Paper  read  before  the  Students'  Society  of  the  National  Dental 

College.) 

Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen ^ — The  subject  of  my 
paper  tonight  is  the  "Special  Pathology  of  the  Wisdom 
Teeth,"  and  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  while  I  briefly 
touch  upon  a  few  points  which  I  hope  will  be  of  interest. 
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The  question  might  naturally  be  asked,  "Why  have 
wisdom  teeth  a  special  pathology,  differing  from  their 
fellows  in  the  mouth?"  I  think  that  two  reasons  mav  be  as- 
signed;  one,  that  the  jaw,  as  a  rule,  when  'visdom  teeth 
trouble  exists,  is  too  contracted  to  contain  its  full  comple- 
ment of  teeth,  therefore  the  wisdom  teeth,  which  come  into 
place  last,  have  more  or  less  difficulty  in  eruption,  and  con- 
sequently cause  more  or  less  disturbance;  the  other  reason 
is  the  close  proximity  of  the  wisdom  teeth  (especially  the 
lower)  to  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Let  us  inquire 
how  it  comes  about  that  the  jaw  is  too  contracted  to  con- 
tain  its  full  complement  of  teeth.  Darwin,  in  his  work,  the 
^'Descent  of  Man,"  gives  the  following  reasons: — "  The 
early  male  forefathers  of  man  were  probably  furnished  with 
great  canine  teeth,  but  as  they  gradually  acquired  the  habit 
of  using  stones,  clubs  and  other  weapons  for  fighting  with 
their  enemies  or  rivals,  they  would  use  their  jaws  and  teeth 
less  and  less.  In  this  case  the  jaws,  together  with  the 
teeth,  would  become  reduced  in  size,  as  we  may  feel  al- 
most sure  from  innumerable  analogous  cases."  Mr. 
Darwin  endeavours  to  show  that  the  disuse  of  the  jaws  in 
sexual  warfare  tended  to  their  diminution  Jn  size  and  pow- 
€r.  The  following  extract  from  the  same  work  will  show 
that  partial  disuse  of  the  jaws  in  mastication  is  also  an  im- 
portant factor.  He  says:  "It  appears  as  if  the  posterior 
molars  or  wisdom  teeth  were  tending  to  become  rudimen- 
tary in  the  more  civilised  races  of  man.  I  have  been  assur- 
ed that  they  are  much  more  liable  to  decay,  and  are  earlier 
lost  than  the  other  teeth.  They  are  also  much  more  liable 
to  vary,  both  in  structure  and  in  the  period  of  their  devel- 
opment, than  the  other  teeth.  Professor  Schaafhausen  ac- 
counts for  the  difference  between  the  races  by  '  the  poster- 
ior dental  portion  of  the  jaw  being  always  shortened  in 
those  that  are  civilized,'  and  this  shortening  may,  I  presume, 
be  attributed  to  civilized  men  habitually  feeding  on  soft 
-cooked  food,  and  thus  using  the  jaws  less."  Speaking 
again  of  the  effects  of  the  increased  use  and  disuse  of  parts, 
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the  same  writer  says :  "  From  the  correlation  which  exists 
at  least  in  some  cases  between  the  development  of  the 
extremities  and  of  the  jaws,  it  is  possible  that  in  those 
classes  which  do  not  labour  much  with  their  hands  and 
feet,  the  jaws  would  be  reduced  in  size  from  this  cause. 
That  they  are  generally  smaller  in  refined  and  civilized  men 
than  in  hardworking  men  and  savages  is  certain/'  Thus^ 
then,  we  have  three  more  or  less  cogent  reasons  for  the 
diminution  in  size  of  the  jaws.  Add  xo  these  the  fact  that 
in  civilized  races  men  are  apt  to  choose  wives  with  small 
jaws,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  refined  cast  of  feature,  therefore 
the  offspring  will  be  sure  to  have  this  feature  reproduced 
more  or  less.  The  jaws  being  of  a  tissue  more  yielding 
than  that  of  the  teeth,  changes  take  place  in  the  former 
more  rapidly  than  in  the  dense  dentinal  tissues,  and  hence 
we  have  the  phenomenon  of  an  overcrowded  dental  arch 

Nex^iet  us  consider  the  effects  of  this  overcrowding 
upon  the  wisdom  teeth.  First,  diflficult  and  painful  eruption* 
The  eruption  of  wisdom  teeth  is  often  the  cause  of  pain  and 
even  of  serious  illness.  Neuralgic  and  rheumatic  pains^ 
swelling,  inflammation  and  even  ulceration  may  occur.  The 
pain  is  not  always  confined  to  the  affected  part,  but  may  be 
felt  in  the  ear  and  has  been  known  to  proceed  as  far  as  the 
clavicle,  while  the  inflammation  may  affect  the  tonsils. 
Wedl  speaks  of  difficult  eruption  of  wisdom  teeth  being 
accompanied  by  a  very  obstinate  cough  like  whooping 
cough,  and  of  cases  in  which  very  obstinate  attacks  of 
dysentric  diarrhoea  which  continued  five,  six  or  seven 
months  have  occurred.  The  eruption  of  the  upper  wisdom 
tooth  is  not  as  a  rule  so  painful  as  that  of  the  lower.  In 
the  upper  the  malposed  tooth  generally  points  backwards 
or  outwards,  and  the  worst  that  happens  is  the  contusion 
of  the  opposing  mucous  membrane  about  the  base  of  the 
coronoid  process  or  of  that  of  the  cheek.  In  the  lower, 
where  it  is  a  more  serious  matter,  the  trouble  may  not  be 
caused  so  much  by  the  abnormal  position  of  the  crown  of 
the  tooth  (as  in  the  upper  jaw),  but  rather  because  the  hor- 
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izontal  ramus  of  the  jaw  is  so  short  that  the  crown  can 
only  be  partially  erupted,  if  at  all.  Besides,  the  ramus  of 
the  lower  jaw  is  of  dense  unyieldmg  bone,,  while  the  tuber- 
osity  of  the  upper  is  of  a  more  cancellous  structure. 
When  the  jaws  are  brought  together  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  contused  and  great  pain,  inflammation  and  sup- 
puration may  ensue,  the  inflammation  proceeding  to  the 
adjoining  tissues  of  the  cheek  and  fauces.  Trismus  or  ton- 
ic spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  sometimes  supervenes 
and  the  lymphatic  glands  may  become  swollen  and  tender. 
M.  Nelaton  and  other  writers  quote  cases  in  which  the 
symptoms  in  painful  eruption  of  wisdom  teeth  have  been 
mistaken  for  scrofulous  caries  of  the  jaws,  for  syphilis  and 
for  cancer. 

Secondly,  impacted  and  unerupted  wisdom  teeth. 
"Wisdom  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  are  often  impacted  between 
the  dense  unyielding  ramus  and  the  also  unyielding  sec- 
ond molar,  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  different  degrees  of 
severity.  As  a  rule  the  tooth  in  these  cases  has  a  foward 
horizontal  direction,  in  consequence  of  its  vertical  growth 
being  prevented  by  the  resistance  of  the  bone  above  it.  It 
is  thus  tightly  wedjred.  The  consequences  of  this  are 
chiefly  the  following:  Neuralgic  pains,  swelling,  inflamma- 
tion and  suppuration,  trismus,  dentigerous  cysts;  caries, 
absorption  and  necrosis  of  the  second  molar.  Instances 
are  not  wanting  in  which  partial  paralysis,  epilepsy,  deliri- 
um, mental  derangement  and  suicide  have  been  the  results 
of  impaction,  and  I  think  to  these  results  may  be  added  the 
danger  of  the  performance  of  severe  operations,  through 
the  cause  of  trouble  not  being  properly  understood.  I 
shall  briefly  quote  a  few  cases  in  point.  I  have  here  a 
specimen  of  an  impacted  wisdom  tooth,  kindly  given  me 
by  Mr.  Pattinson,  which  was  the  cause  of  much  suffering 
of  a  neuralgic  kind.  The  wisdom  tooth  was  buried  be- 
neath the  gum,  and  extensively  carious.  Mr.  Pattinson, 
finding  that  it  was  impossible  to  extract  the  wisdom  tooth 
without  previously  extracting  the  second  molar,  did  so,  the 
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result  being  complete  relief.     Mr.  Salter  gives  an  instance 
of  suppuration  extending  along  the  jaw  from  an  impacted 
wisdom    tooth,    accompanied  by  pain  and  swelling,  with 
nearly  complete  closure  of  the  lower  jaw.     The    patient 
had  been  attended  by  a  practitioner  who  had  mistaken  the 
cause  of  his  trouble.     His  face  was  permanently  disfigured 
by  cicatrices,  and  in  their  midst  was  a  mass  of  pouting 
granulations  about  the  size  of  half-a- crown,  from  which  pus 
was  being  discharged.     On  exploration  with  a  probe  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  was  found  deeply  inpacted  at  the  base 
of  the  corOnoid  process,  the  tooth  pointing  forwards  and 
outwards.    After  gradually  wedginq:  the  mouth  open  for 
a  period  of  three  weeks,  the  tooth  was  with  great  difficulty 
extracted  through  the  mouth,  thus  saving  the  patient  from 
a  severe  operation.     Mr.  Coleman  mentions  a  somewhat 
similar  case  in  which  the  cause  had  been  overlooked,  and 
the  jaw  had  been  trephined  in  the  hope  of  opening  up  an 
abscess.     Relief  was  obtained  when  the  cause  of  trouble  (a 
tooth)  was  removed.     Trismus  is  not  unfrequently  a  con- 
sequence of  impacted  wisdom  teeth.     But,  first  of  all.    I 
should  like  to  remark  that  the  definition  of  trismus  among 
writers  on  dentistry  seems  to  vary.     Mr.  Salter  terms  it  a 
spasmodic    contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw,  contin- 
uous and  of  a  truly  tonic  character.     Mr.  Heath  says  the 
term,  as  generally  used,  is  etymologically  incorrect,  as  it 
is  applicable  to  the  grinding  and  gnashing  of  the  teeth  in 
convulsions  rather  than  to  the  tonic  spasm  of  tetanus.    Mr. 
Morgan  Hughes  relates  a  case  occuring  in  the  practice  of 
Dr.  Mapother,  of  Dublin,  in  which  a  lady  of  twenty-four 
suffered  from  trismus  for  eighteen  months,  due  to  impac- 
tion of  the  lower  wisdom  tooth  (Mr.  Hughes  does  not  say 
whether  the  closure  was   mechanical   as   well   as  reflex). 
The   central    incisors  could  only  be  separated  two  lines. 
The  second  molar  and  wisdom  tooth  were  extracted,  and, 
although  the  trismus  had  lasted  so  long,  the  stiffness  soon 
subsided.     In  ordinary   cases    of  dentigerous    cysts,   the 
cause  is  very  obscure,  but,  as  Salter  says,  "When  a  wis- 
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dom  tooth  is  impacted  and  held  back  behind  a  second  mo- 
lor,  the  irritation  consequent  upon  a  restrained  position 
may  account  for  it;*'  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  dentigerous 
cysts,  resulting  from  impacted  wisdom  teeth,  are  compara- 
tively frequent  and  serious.  I  quote  a  case  taken  from  a 
memoir  of  Dr.  Forget,  of  Paris,  showing  to  what  extent 
dentigerous  cysts  of  this  sort  may  go.  The  patient,  a 
woman,  exhibited  a  swelling  of  the  right  half  of  the  lower 
jaw  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  hen's  egg,  bounded  in 
front  by  the  second  incisor  and  behind  by  the  coronoid 
))rocess.  Several  of  her  teeth  on  the  same  side  had  fallen 
out,  and  she  had  more  or  less  pain  for  ten  years.  Lis- 
franc  resected  the  half  of  the  jaw,  and  the  patient  was  dis- 
charged cured.  The  examination  of  the  section  showed  a 
development  of  the  body  of  the  jaw^  formed  by  the  two 
tables  of  the  maxilla,  which  were  very  thin  and  reduced  at 
many  points  to  the  mere  thickness  of  the  periosteum,  and 
filled  with  carious  and  purulent  fluid.  The  bottom  formed* 
by  the  base  of  die  bone,  very  much  widened,  presented  in 
projection  the  crown  of  the  wisdom  tooth  firmly  enclosed 
in  the  base  of  the  coronoid  process.  The  anomalous  po- 
sition and  regular  development  exhibited  by  the  tooth  in 
this  vicious  situation  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  part  it 
had  played  in  the  production  and  evolution  of  disease  of 
the  bone.  It  could  not  become  enlarged  without  exerting 
a  continual  pressure  on  the  neighbouriug  teeth,  causing 
prolonged  suffering,  inflammation  of  the  gums,  decay, 
loosening  and  spontaneous  falling  out  of  the  other 
teeth. 

Sir  John  Tomes  and  Messrs.  Salter  and  Coleman  all 
mention  cases  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  impacted  wis- 
dom" tooth  has  produced  absorption,  erosion,  or  necrosis 
in  the  second  molar,  and  they  all  give  one  the  impression 
that  this  takes  place  through  the  direct  pressure  of  the 
wisdom  tooth.  Sir  John  Tomes  says:  *'  The  posterior  fang 
of  the  second  molar  was  much  eroded  by  the  pressure  of 
the  wisdom  tooth."     Mr.  Coleman  gives  an  example  of  an 
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unenipted  wisdom  tooth,  "  which  by  pressure  has  caused 
absorption  of  the  approximal  surface  of  a  second  molar." 
Mr.  Salter  says :  "  The  posterior  fang  of  the  second  molar 
is  apt  to  be  eroded  by  absorption  (caused  by  an  impacted 
wisdom  tooth),  and  the  fang  may  be  so  much  absorbed  as 
to  open  the  pulp  cavity  of  the  tooth,  and  even  to  pass 
through,  it  and  erode  the  posterior  surface  of  the  right 
kng."  That  these  erosions  or  absorptions  do  take  place 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  they  are  made  by  the  di- 
rect pressure  of  the  wisdom  tooth  is  open  to  question.  I 
should  like  to  hear  some  opinions  on  this  point. 

I  have  now  enumerated  the  chief  troubles  arising  from 
nnpacted  and  unerupted  wisdom  teeth.  Such  teeth  very 
often  give  no  troble,  and  they  are  frequently  found  out 
only  by  accident — ^as  in  the  remarkable  specimen  of  Sir  E. 
Saunders,  ia  which*  the  wisdom  teeth  were  found  imbedded 
high  up  in  the  ramus,  the  crown  reaching  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  sigmoid  notch — but  as  a  rule  they  do  give 
trouble  sooner  or  later. 

I  shall  now  pass  on  to  irregularities  in  size  and  shape 
of  the  wisdom  teeth,  including  exostosis  and  enamel  nod- 
ules, and  union  of  second  and  third  molars,  together  with 
special  accidents  in  their  extraction.  I  shall,  also,  briefly^ 
mention  the  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration  when 
deciding  whether  to  extract  the  wisdum  tooth  or  the  sec- 
ond molar,  and  lastly  I  shall  mention  a  case  of  reversion  of 
the  wisdom  tooth. 

We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Flower  that 
Ae  wisdom  tooth  is,  of  all  others,  the  one  most  frequently 
found  suppressed.  It  is  also  the  tooth  in  which  the  great- 
est variation  takes  place,  both  in  size  and  shape.  I  cannot 
do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  Sir  John  Tomes:  "No 
rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  form  and  number  of  the 
roots  of  the  denies  sapientuB,  so  variable  and  inconstant  are 
the  forms  assumed  by  these  teeth.  In  one  case  the  tooth 
is  terminated  by  a  single  conical  root;  in  another,  the  one 
is  replaced  by  five  or  even  six  small  roots."  Thus  we  see 
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that  the  variation  from  the  typical  molar  found  in  apes  and 
savages  is  very  great,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
succeeding  generations  these  teeth  will  be  lost.  When  the 
wisdom  tooth  is  abnormally  small,  it  is  on  this  account 
that  it  is  tolerated  in  the  often  contracted  jaw;  but  when 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  normal  or  abnormally  large,  the 
trouble  that  it  brings,  both  in  and  after  eruption,  has  al- 
ready been  dwelt  upon.  Although  exostosis  and-  enamel 
nodules  do  not  belong  to  the  special  pathology  of  the  wis- 
dom teeth  strictly  speaking,  yet  when  we  consider  the  close 
connection  of  those  teeth  to  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
we  can  understand  how  they  cause  more  intense  suffering 
than  similar  disease  in  the  first  or  second  mola»*s.  I  have 
here  a  specimen  of  an  upper  wisdom  tooth,  kindly  placed 
at  my  disposal  by  Mr.  Boyd  Wallis,  in  which  a  small  en- 
amel nodule  was  the  cause  of  many  years  of  intense  neu- 
ralgia, for  which  advice  had  been  sought  from  the  first 
physicians  of  the  day.  Mr.  Wallis  extracted  the  tooth,  not 
with  the  idea  of  relievin<3^the  neuralgia,  but  because  of  the 
malposition  and  consequent  worthlessness  of  the  tooth. 
However,  the  extraction  removed  the  cause  of  suffering, 
and  the  patient  has  been  relieved  ever  since.  Here  is  a 
tooth,  a  lower  wisdom,  which,  as  you  will  sec,  is  much  ex- 
ostosed,  and  was  the  cause  of  closure  of  the  jaws  and  much 
suffering.  The  tooth  was  lent  to  me  by  Mr.  Marcus  Davis 
by  whom  it  was  extracted  withgreat  difficulty. 

The  cases  in  which  cemental  union  has  taken  place 
between  the  wisdom  tooth  and  second  molar  are  somewhat 
numerous,  but  sometimes  the  union  takes  place  bet^'een 
the  dentine  and  enamel  of  the  respective  teeth;  in  this  case 
the  teeth  have  a  common  pulp  chamber.  In  the  cemental 
union  junction  has  no  doubt  taken  place  after  the  crowns 
were  formed  and  while  the  roots  were  forming.  In  die 
latter  case  the  more  intimate  union  has  taken  place  in  the 
early  stages  of  development.  I  have  two  cases  here  of 
cemental  union  kindly  lent  me  by  Mr.  Gaddes,  and  I  have 
endeavoured  to  depict  some  somewhat  similar  ones  copied 
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from  Tomes  and  Wedl,  one  case  being  that  of  a  super- 
numerary wisdbm  tooth  cemented  to  the  normal  one.  In 
these  abnormally  formed  wisdom  teeth  there  are  always 
two  dangers  attending  their  extraction.  In  the  upper  jaw 
there  is  the  danger  of  damaging  the  tuberosity,  and  in  the 
lower  the  danger  of  injuring  the  inferior  dental  nerve.  ^  In 
cases  like  those  we  have  just  seen,  great  care  should  be 
exercised  if  extra  resistance  be  shown  when  using  the  for- 
ceps, as  the  carrying  away  the  tuberosity  may  result  in 
complete  deafness  on  the  injured  side.  For  the  same  rea- 
son the  elevator  should  not  be  employed  to  an  upper  wis- 
dom^  though  in  the  lower  it  is  invaluable,  as  so  often  the 
backward  curve  of  the  roots  allow  of  the  tooth  being  dis- 
placed with  comparative  ease.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  infer- 
ior dental  ^anal  may  perforate  the  fang  of  the  wisdom 
tooth,  so  that  an  extraction  mav  cause  loss  of  sensation  on 
the  same  side  for  greater  or  less  periods.  Or,  in  a  diffi- 
cult extraction  of  a  lower  wisdom  tooth,  the  nerve  trunk 
may  be  injured.  • 

As  a  rule,  when  there  is. a  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
second  or  third  molars  should  be  extracted,  it  is  better 
that  the  wisdom  tooth  should  be  removed,  as  it  is  more 
liable  to  decay  and  is  not  so  useful  for  mastication.  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  second  molar  is  carious  or  loose 
or  necrosed,  or  it  is  impossible  to  extract  the  wisdom  tooth 
through  closure  of  the  jaws  or  impaction,  the  second  mo- 
lar should  be  removed.  In  cases  of  suppuration  caused 
by  the  wisdom  tooth  and  involving  the  second  molar,  the 
wisdom  tooth  should  be  extracted. 

I  shall  now  speak  briefly  of  reversion  of  the  wisdom 
tooth — that  is  to  say,  of  cases  in  which  the  tooth  has  been 
formed  upside  down.  Sir  John  Tomes  is  the  only  author 
whom  I  have  consulted  who  mentions  the  fact  at  all.  He 
gives  two  cases,  one  being  a  reverted  wisdom  tooth,  the 
&ngs  of  which  were  interlocked  with  those  of  the  second 
molar  and  extracted  with  it.  The  other  case  is  one  in 
which  the  crown  was  directed  outwards  towards  the  cheek; 
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therefore,  I  should  say  that  it  was  not  a  case  in  which,  as 
he  says,  "  the  direction  was  completely  reversed,"  because 
for  complete  reversal  the  crown  should  be  buried  in  the  jaw 
and  the  root  should  point  towards  the  gum.  I  have  here 
a  tooth  which  I  extracted  from  a  patient  in  this  hospital, 
a  woman  of  fifty-#ne.  There  was  a  tense  painless  swelling 
on  the  left  side  of  the  palate,  consequently  the  removal  of 
several  molar  and  bicuspid  stumps  on  the  affected  side  was 
accomplished,  the  result  being  the  subsidence  of  the  swell- 
ing. Before  I  extracted  this  toolh  I  naturally  thought  it 
was  a  wisdom  tooth  stumps  instead  of  which  I  found  to  my 
surprise  that  the  tooth  had  erupted  fang  foremost  and  that 
the  crown  had  been  buried  in  the  alveolus  from  which  I 
had  dislodged  it.  Upon  enquiry  I  found  that  the  tooth 
had  never  given  trouble  (unless  the  swelling  spoken  of  was 
the  result  of  this  tooth),  and  it  had  evidently  taken  its 
share  in  mastication,  as  we  may  judge  by  the  way  in  which 
its  &ng  is  worn  down  and  the  high  polish  it  has  acquired* 
This  case  differs  from  those  mentioned  by  Tomes  in  that 
the  tooth  bad  no  connection  at  all  with  the  second  molar 
and  it  was  not  horizontal  or  oblique,  But  simply  upside 
down,  the  crown  where  the  root  ought  to  be  and  vice  versa. 
The  crown  is  perfectly  formed  and  the  pulp  canal  is  closed 
by  formation  of  secondary  dentine.  The  points  I  should 
like  briefly  to  discuss  are  these:  What  caused  the  rever- 
sion of  the  tooth?  How  can  we  account  for  the  eruption 
of  the  tooth  in  a  reversed  direction?  When  was  the.  sec- 
ondary dentine  formed?  What  prevented  the  tooth  being 
rejected  as  a  foreign  body? 

I  can  give  no  satisfactory  theory  of  its  reversion,  ex- 
cept that  the  wandering  of  the  enamel  germ,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, together  with  the  pressure  of  the  second  molar, 
may  have  been  the  cause.  As  to  the  cause  of  its  eruption 
fang  first,  I  think  that  as  so  little  is  known  about  the  forces 
that  regulate  the  normal  eruption  of  teeth,  that  it  is  almost 
useless  to  theorise  about  them  when  appearing  as  this 
has  done.     It  may  be  probable  that  no  eruption  has  taken 
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place  at  all,  but  that  the  gum  has  recoiled  sufficiently  to 
Jay  bare  the  fang.  The  occurrence  of  secondary  dentine, 
I  think,  is  very  interesting.  It  must  have  been  formed 
prior  to  the  eruption  of  the  fangs,  as,  of  course,  mastica- 
ting would  have  been  fatal  to  the  pulp,  and  the  pulp  must 
have  been  alive  when  it  produced  the  secondary  dentine. 
I  can  only  conceive  that  the  abnormal  pressure  which,  I 
presume,  altered  the  position  of  the  tooth  would  tend  to 
set  up  irritation  of  the  surrounding  parts,  which  irritation 
being  transmitted  to  the  pulp,  was  sufficient  to  cause  the 
secondary  dentine  and  consequently  no  pain  on  eruption. 

And  lastly,  what  prevented  the  tooth  beidg  rejected? 
The  pulp  was  dead,  the  crown — through  which  no  nutri- 
ment or  connection  could,  as  most  authors  aver,  take  place 
with  the  periosteum — was  fairly  large,  and  against  these 
we  have  a  very  narrow  band  of  living  cementum.  I  sup- 
pose the  reason  is  that  there  was  just  sufficient  vitality  re- 
maining in  this  narrow  strip  of  cementum  which,  taken  in 
combination  with  the  fact  that  the  thick  end  of  the  wedge 
was  locked  in  the  alveolus  instead  of  the  thin  one  (as  is 
usual),  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the  rejection  of  this  re- 
markable tooth. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  express  my  thanks  to  the  many 
friends  who  have  helped  me  by  lending  me  specimens  and 
in  other  ways,  and  I  must  also  thank  you  all  for  the  pa- 
tience you  have  shown  during  the  reading  of  this  paper. 
I  have  no  doubt  there  are  points  which  I  have  omitted 
and  others  upon  which  I  might  have  dilated  more  fully. 
The  subject  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  I  think  that  any 
remarks,  whether  new  or  old,  are  serviceable.  It  is  good 
for  us  to  be  told  what  we  do  not^cnow,  but  it  is  also  very 
useful  to  be  reminded  sometimes  of  what  we  do  know. 
London  Dental  Record, 
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article  iii. 

THE  SUCCESSifUL  TRANSPLANTING  OF  A  PIECE 
OF  RABBITS  CORNEA  INTO  THE  HUMAN 
EYE,  FOR  THE  PURPOSE"  OF  RESTOR- 
ING SIGHT  TO  A  BLIND  MAN. 


BY    PROF.   JULIAN   J.    CHISOLM,    M.  D.,     UNIVERSITY   OF 

MARYLAND. 


Robert  Gross,  aged  29,  a  short  healthy  man,  lost  both 
of  his  eyes  three  years  since  from  the  effects  of  caustic 
lime.  In  each  eye  the  conjunctiva  sloughed  from  over  the 
entire  face  of  the  cornea  and  parts  of  the  lids,  leaving  the 
upper  lid  adherent  to  the  whole  corneal  surface  in  the  left 
eye,  and  both  lids  firmly  adherent  to  each  ot^er  and  to  the 
eye-ball  in  the  right  eye.  One  year  since  I  liberated  the 
upper  lid  in  the  left  eye  by  facing  it  with  a  large  flap  of 
fleshly  substance  dissected  up  from  the  cornea.  Some 
weeks  afterwards*  I  liberated  the  right  lid,  first  from  the 
lower  one,  and  then  from  the  surface  of  the  cornea.  Find- 
ing no  mucous  membrane  to  face  the  lid  with  I  prevented 
the  reunion  of  lid  and  cornea  by  using  a  long  tongue  of 
skin  from  the  outer  surface  of  the  whole  length  of  the  upper 
lid.  After  dissecting  up  this  skin  flap  I  made  at  its  root 
near  the  outer  canthus  a  vertical  slit  through  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  lid.  I  then  drew  the  long  tongue  of  skin 
through  the  slit,  and  twisting  the  pedicle  on  itself  so  as  to 
make  its  raw  surface  come  in  contact  with  the  raw  surface 
of  the  lid  secured  it  in  position  by  sutures.  This  novel 
substitution  succeeded  well.  It  now  permits. this  eye  to 
open  and  expose  its  cornea. 

These  operations  did  not,  however,  improve  the  trans- 
parency of  the  cornea.  Granulations  sprang  up  upon  the 
raw  surface,  and  soon    each  cornea   was  again    covered 
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entirely  by  a  fleshly  conjunctiva,  shutting  out  all  chances 
for  useful  vision.  There  was  every  reason  to  believe  that 
all  other  parts  of  the  eye,  except  the  opaque  cofnea,  were 
normal.  There  was  good  light  perception  but  no  defination  ' 
whatever.  The  case  was  deemed  incurable  after  a  second 
attempt  had  been  made  on  each  eye  to  remove  the  obsuring 
sui&ce  from  the  cornea  by  dissecting  off  this  fleshy  layer. 

Recently  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  of  Philadelphia,  had 
performed  the  operation  first  suggested  and  executed  by 
Prof,  von  Hippel,  of  Giessen,  Germany,  of  transplanting  a 
piece  of  healthy  rabbit's  cornea  into  a  hole  cut  out  to 
receive  it  in  the  opaque  cornea  of  the  human  subject.  The 
rabbit  is  selected,  because  it  is  an  animal  readily  obtained, 
is  easily  manipulated,  and  has  a  large  eye.  The  cornea  of 
any  animal  could  be  equally  used.  My  patient  seemed 
one  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  experiment.  .  Dr.  Fox  ex- 
plained to  me  the  mode  of  operation  and  very  kindly 
offered  me  the  use  of  the  special  apparatus  of  Prof,  von 
Hippel  for  making  the  section,  without  which  the  operation 
could  not  be  successfully  performed. 

The  operation  is  a  speces  of  skin  grafting.  Skin 
grafting  I  had  often  done  successfully,  both  in  making  eye 
lids,  and  in  adding  to  the  conjunctival  surface  to  prevent 
the  readhesion  of  the  lid  in  symblepharon.  Attempts  had 
been  made  at  corneal  transplantation  but  with  no  success, 
because  the  transplanted  piece,  however  carefully  adjusted, 
always  sloughed  away,  or  would  be  washed  away  by  the 
ever  escaping  aqueous  secretion.  To  make  a  successful 
graft  the  anterior  chamber  must  be  kept  intact.  Up  to  the 
time  of  von  Hippel's  operations  this  was  a  factor  impossible 
to  be  obtained.  The  step  of  all  importance  in  preparing 
the  place  for  the  graft  is  to  remove  a  circular  piece  of 
corneal  tissue  down  to  Descemet's  membrane,  leaving  this 
delicate  layer  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  anterior 
chamber  undisturbed.  The  eye  ball  must  remain  full,  with 
no  leakage  whatever  of  aqueous  to  disturb  the  growing  to- 
gether of  the  graft  and  its  bed.     Fortunately  the  anatomy 
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of  the  eye  readily  admits  of  this.  The  various  layers  of 
the  cornea  are  much  more  intimately  united  to  each  other 
than  is  the  innermost  layer  to  the  membrane  of  Descemet 
So  that  if  these  layers  all  be  divided  the  plug  of  cornea  can 
be  readily  separated  from  the  basement  membrane  or  lining 
membrane  of  the  aqueous  chamber.  The  trephine  worked 
by  wrist  movement  can  not  affect  this.  Prof  von  Hippel's 
ingenious  trephine  permits  this  essential  part  of  the  oper- 
ation to  be  perfected. 

The  instniment  itself  is  a  modification  of  the  well- 
kn'^wn  artificial  leech.  The  circular  knife  is  made  to 
revolve  by  clock  work,  placed  in  the  handle  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  yet  not  giving  much  weight  to  it.  The  slightest 
pressure  upon  a  small  knob  in  the  head  of  the  handle 
starts  the  clock  movement  and  causes  a  rapid  revolution  of 
the  circular  knife.  With  this  instrument  not  only  is  the 
piece  cut  out  from  the  human  cornea,  but  a  duplicate  piece 
of  identical  size  is  cut  out  of  the  clear  cornea  of  the  rabbit, 
and  the  patch  must  therefore  accurately  fit  into  the  bed, 
prepared  to  receive  it.  It  only  needed  dexterity  in  the  use 
of  the  instrument  to  make  a  successful  experiment. 

Familiar  as  I  am  in  the  use  of  delicate  eye  instruments, 
I  anticipated  no  trouble  in  going  through  the  various  steps 
of  operation.  I  wisely  concluded,  however,  to  begin  on 
the  eye  of  a  sheep.  From  the  slaughter  house  I  obtained 
a  couple  of  fresh  heads  thinking  that  operating  on  these 
four  eyes  would  give  me  all  the  needful  experience.  It  did 
not  require  many  minutes  to  show  me  that  I  could  destroy 
eyes  with  the  greatest  expedition.  To  hold  the  delicate 
trephine  so  vertically  as  to  cut  layer  by  layer  of  the  cornea 
and  not  cut  at  once,  by  irregular  one-sided  pressure, 
through  into  the  anterior  chamber,  could  only  be  required 
after  much  practice.  Many  hours  and  a  great  many  eyes 
were  made  use  of  before  this  delicacy  of  manipulation  was 
required.  Finally  I  found  myself  able  to  remove  the  circle 
of  corneal  tissue  satisfactorily  and  leave  the  membrane  of 
Descemet  intact.      When  I  had   acquired  this    facility  I 
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could  also  go  through  this  membrane  uniformly  and  take 
out  an  entire  plug  of  cornea,  which  was  an  important  part 
of  the  operation  in  the  preparation  of  the  graft. 

All  being   now  in  readiness,  on  June,  the  5th,  the 
delicate  operation  of  transplanting  a  clear  piece  of  rabbit's 
cornea  into  the  opaque  cornea  of  the  blind  patient  was 
undertaken  at  the  Presbyterian  Eye:and  ,5^r. Charity  Hos- 
pital of  Baltimore.     When  the  patieait  was;pi^ct:$l  i^ort'the 
operating  table  and  tiie  Jid  spaqe  fille.d  v^ith  Qoqaine,  a  large 
rabbit  was  well  sedufed  tC^-a  ylvasectiba  /rarp^soi^  iiiS.rejie 
also  filled  with  the  cocainj*  .solution.     Just  before,  the  sec- 
tion the  conjunctival  caviiy.of-e^ch  eye^wafe  fille'd  ipritla  tbfe^; 
mercurical  antiseptic  solution  in  constant  iise  atlhe  Hos- 
pital.   The  trephine  knife  and  other  instruments  had  been 
put  in  absolute  alcohol  so  as  to  guard  as  far  as  possible 
against  inflammatory  sequelae.     The  trephine  was  applied 
vertically  to  the   centre    of  the  cornea  and  a  superficial 
groove  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in   diameter  was  made. 
As  the  surface  was   very  vascular,  blood  oozed    freely  at 
first,  necessitating  constant  sponging  to  enable  me  to  re- 
apply the  instrument  in  the  groove  so  as  to  cut  layer  by 
layer  of  corneal  tissue.     Upon  inspection  it  was  readily 
seen  that  where  the  cornea  had  been   cut  sufficiently  deep 
the  edges  of  the  circular  piece  would  shrink  away  from  its 
opposing  wall  and  cup  inwards.     In  the  reapplication  of 
the  trephine  a  little  more  pressure  would  then  be  made  in 
the  opposite  direction  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  injury 
to  the  membrane  of  Descemet.     Finally  the  entire  circular 
flap  seemed  loose,  by  its  general  shrinkage  from  the  cut 
edge  of  the  cornea.     One  edge  of  it  was  seized  with  an 
iris  forceps  and  the  circular  flap  was  peeled  out  of  its  posi* 
tion,  the  adhezion  between  the  lower  layers  of  the  corneal 
plug    and    Descemet's  membrane  yielding  readily  to  the 
traction.    The  clean  uninjured  membrane  of  Descemet  came 
beautifully  into  view  and  through  it  the  patient  saw  for  the 
first  time  in  three  years. 

The  receptacle  being  now  ready,  attention  was  turned 
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to  the  rabbit's  eye.  The  graft,  had  to  be  of  the  entire  thick- 
ness of  the  cornea  including  the  membrane  of  Descemet. 
In  a  few  seconds  this  was  completely  cut  through,  the 
trephine  sinking  deeply  into  the  acqueous  chamber.  When 
the  instrument  was  removed  the  graft  did  not  come  away" 
in  the  hollow  of  the  trephine  as  was  expected,  but  was  left 
free  completely  sei>arated,  in  the  opening  through  the 
conv3af«and\wW$  takd"  qut  by  a  delicate  forceps.  Its  Des- 
cemet §urfacft;Vfias*YeadIfy  recognizee!  by  :its  concavity,  the 

•  •':  :* :  flap^sboivlog  tiiktinctV.-ils;\ctp'9^aV^-AA^      surfaces. 

•  ••' Th6  4dju5fment  in  the  hole  wQf  the  human  cornea  was 

«**•        ■    •    ••••  ••••      • 

\  ••*•.  $aol{ffiw^Vind  th^*^cair^^J^oCthe^fit  was  very  satisfactory. 
•••  *•••  *•••'  •  Ih^* Vafcbif ^  tofnfeaVs'tMhnef  than  the  human.  The 
two  membranes  of  Descemet  gave  the  proper  thickness  and 
established  the  continuity  of  the  anterior  surface.  By 
suction  as  it  were,  the  graft  stuck  in  its  new  position.  As 
there  had  been  no  perforation  of  the  anterior  chamber  there 
was  no  escape  of  aqueous  to  disturb  or  dislodge  the  graft. 
The  lids  was  closed  by  compress  and  bandage,  with  the 
usual  antiseptic  precautions  in  general  use  at  the  Hospital. 
For  five  days  the  eyes  remained  undisturbed.  The 
patient  had  no  discomfort  whatever,  nor  evidences  of  any 
inflammatory  reaction  except  in  itching  on  the  fifth  day. 
When  the  compress  was  removed  the  cloth  was  found 
somewhat  matted  from  mucus  discharges  during  the  five 
days  of  its  presence  on  the  eye.  The  secretions  were  re- 
moved from  the  lash  border  by  a  soft  sponge  wetted  with 
the  antiseptic  solution.  When  the  lids  were  separated  the 
graft  was  found  firmly  united  throughout  ^  of  its  circum- 
ference. At  one  bide  there  was  a  little  groove  of  separation 
visible.  As  its  lower  face  was  uniformly  united  to  the 
human  Descemet's  membrane  consolidation  was  perfect. 
During  the  process  of  union  the  graft  had  lost  its  trans- 
parency. Through  the  opaque  patch  the  patient  could  dis- 
cern no  object,  only  a  flood  of  light,  very  much  greater 
than  at  any  time  during  his  three  years  of  blindness. 

As  the  operation  was  a  novel  one,  and  so  far  success- 
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fully  completed,  I  concluded  to  duplicate  the  same  on  the 
right  eye  also.  In  this  case  as  in  the  previous  operation 
all  the  layers  of  the  corneal  tissue  proper  were  removed 
leaving  the  membrane  of  Descemet  undisturbed.  At  the 
end  of  five  days  I  found  my  second  graft  equally  united  to 
the  centre  of  the  right  cornea  in  the  hole  prepared  for  it  by 
trephining.  This  graft  so  transparent  when  inserted  had 
also  become  cloudy  during  the  process  of  union  to  the 
contiguous  human  cornea.  Both  eyes  somewhat  resemble 
the  placing  of  a  pearl  in  the  centre  of  the  pannitic  surfaces. 

These  successful  operations  in  the  same  subject 
establish  a  very  important  advance  in  ophthalmic  surgery^ 
viz.,  that  with  proper  precautions  a  corneal  graft  from  an 
animal  can  be  successfully  transplanted  .  into  the  human 
eye,  and  that  the  absence  of  blood-vessels  in  the  graft  is 
not  an  obstacle  to  it«  fusion  with  contiguous  living  tissue. 
To  what  extent  the  vascular  condition  of  the  cornea  of  these 
pannitic  eyes  aided  in  the  speedy  union  of  the  graft  is  a 
matter  for  consideration.  The  liberal  supply  of  blood- 
vessels, making  a  vascular  wall  in  contact  with  the  edges  of 
the  corneal  graft,  must  have  aided  materially  in  nourishing 
it  and  finally  in  establishing  the  direct  growing  together  of 
these  contiguous  surfaces.  The  serous  surface  of  Des- 
cemet on  the  graft  united  promptly  with  the  exposed  upper 
sur&ce  of  Descemet's  membrane  of  the  human  eye.  It  was 
an  epithelial  layer  of  a  serous  surface  coming  in  contact 
with  a  raw  surface  and  prompt  union  occurred.  Union 
could  not  have  taken  place  had  the  graft  been  inverted, 
turning  its  conjunctival  layer  inwards. 

The  next  point  of  great  interest  is  as  to  the  extent  of 
clearing  of  tiiese  grafts.  Will  they  regain  their  transpar- 
ency, now  that  the  infiltration  so  needful  during  the  process 
of  primary  union  of  the  animal  graft  to  the  human  cornea 
Js  no  longer  necessary  ?  This  process  of  clearing  up  has 
already  started  in  the  eye  first  operated  upon.  When  the 
bandages  were  removed  only  a  flood  of  light  was  experi- 
enced.   Three  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since  the  first  oper- 
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ation.  Light  i^  commencing  to  stray  through  the  thining 
flap  in  sufficient  amount  to  cast  shadows  on  the  retina. 
Already  the  blind  man  can  detect  large  objects  as  they 
move  in  several  feet  front  of  him.  From  the  progress  made 
in  two  weeks  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  in  a  short 
time  he  will  have  vision  enough  to  guide  himself,  when  for 
three  years  he  has  been  led  about. 

Each  of  these  eyes  was  in  every  way  normal  except 
the  thick  cornea.  From  the  membrane  of  Descemet  back 
to  the  retina  all  structures  are  sound.  Now  a  healthy  piece 
of  cornea,  the  full  size  of  the  pupil  is  inserted  over  the 
pupilary  area.  It  has  become  firmly  united  to  the  human 
eye,  and  is  as  much  a  part  of  it  as  if  the  man  had  been  born 
with  it.  Already  the  improvement  in  the  recognition  of 
objects,  however  dimly,  amply  repays  the  patient  for  the 
anxieties  of  the  experiment.  His  daily  experience  shows 
a  slowly  improving  sight  and  holds  out  a  very  strong  hope 
that  he  is  going  to  regain  much  that  he  formerly  enjoyed. 
Further  changes  as  they  become  visible  to  patient  or  sur- 
geon will  be  carefully  noted  and  reported. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  this  successful  experiment  in 
conservative  surgery  may  give  so  much  benefit  to  a  class 
of  hopelessly  blind  people  as  to  place  corneal  transplanting 
in  the  list  of  available  operations. — Md,  Med,  Journal. 


ARTICLE    IV. 

EMPYEMA  OF  THE  ANTRUM.  • 


BY    G.   W.    WATSON. 


Case  i. — Some  i8  months  ago  a  gentleman  called  on 
me  complaining  of  toothache.  The  tooth  referred  to  had 
quite  a  superficial  cavity  in  it,  which  I  filled;  but  on  ex- 
amining his  mouth,  I  found  tliat  he  had  several  abscessed 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  noticed  a  peculiar  odour,  which 
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I  knew  to  associate  with  antral  or  nasal  trouble.  I  asked 
him  if  there  was  anything  wrong  with  him.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  suffering  from  a  discharge  of  pus 
from  the  right  nostril,  accompanied  by  severe  frontal 
headache  for  18  months,  and  had  been  under  treatment  by 
an  expert,  who  had,  however,  done  no  good.  He  had  also 
consulted  two  experts  in  London,  one  of  whom  diagnosed 
the  case  to  be  one  of  ozaena;  the  other  said  there  was  a 
tumour  in  the  frontal  sinus,  which  was  the  origin  of  the 
trouble,  and  would  require  to  be  removed.  After  a  care- 
ful examination^  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  case 
ol  antral  empyema,  and  told  him  that  I  thought  he  could 
be  put  all  right  if  he  allowed  me  to  remove  all  the  diseased 
teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  and  make  an  opening  into  the  ant- 
ram.  After  having  consulted  his  friends  and  medical  at- 
tendant, he  agreed  to  be  operated  on.  The  condition  of 
patient  previous  to  operation  was  this ; —  ^ 

Great  depression  of  spirits,  severe  frontal  headache^ 
which  was  ;»lmost  qonstant,  the  parts  over  the  frontal  sinus 
and  superciliary  ridges  were  p>ainful  to  the  touch,  and  there 
was  a  copious  discharge .  of  a  muco  purulent  fluid  from 
right  nostril,  so  much  so  that  if  he  stooped  a  drop  would 
fall  from  his  nose;  while  the  odour  coming  from  him  was 
perfectly  overpowering,  and  the  sense  of  smell  had  almost 
entirely  gone.  The  patient  attributed  his  condition  to  a 
severe  chill  caught  while  travelling  to  London.  In  presence 
of  his  medical  attendant,  I  gave  the  patient  a  full  dose  of 
nitrous  oxide,  and  removed  the  first  upper  bicuspid  and 
molar  on  the  right  side,  and  two  teeth  on  other  side  also^ 
and  made  a  free  opening  into  the  antrum  through  the 
socket  of  the  first  pre-molar,  which  I  found  communicated 
with  the  antrum.  As  a  confirmation  ot  my  diagnosis,  a 
flow  of  pus  was  obtained  from  the  antrum  on  opening  into 
it,  and  on  syringing  the  fluid  passed  quite  freely  through 
the  middle  meatus  into  the  nose.  I  moulded  a  portion  of 
gutta-percha  round  a  piece  of  iron  binding  wire,  and  used 
this  as  a  temporary  plug  for  the  opening  into  antrum,  till  a 
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proper  silver  drainage  tube  could  be  made.  The  patient 
was  instructed  to  wash  out  the  antrum  thrice  daily  with  a 
hot  saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid.  In  the  course  of  a 
fortnight  the  frontal  headache  had  almost  gone,  and  patient 
felt  very  much  better  in  every  respect.  The  patient  was 
told  that  in  all  probability  it  would  b<e  a  year  before  he  was 
all  right  again,  and  such  was  the  case.  In  two  or  three 
jHQnths  the  pain  in  region  of  frontal  sinus  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared, recurring  again  slightly  later  on  as  a  result  of 
nasal  catarrh.  The  syringing  of  antrum  daily,  either  with 
solution  of  zinc  chloride  or  boracic  acid,  gradually  brought 
the  mucus  membrane  into  a  healthy  condition  and  a  sub- 
sidence of  the  discharge,  and  about  the  end  of  the  year  of 
treatment  I  remot^ed  the, drainage  tube,  and  the  openings 
into  the  antrum  closed  up  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
•days.  At  present  time,  six  months  since  the  completion 
of  case,  the  patient  is  in  perfect  health.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  abscessed  teeth  were  the  origin  of  all  those 
symptoms,  causing,  in  the  first  place,  irritation,  then  in- 
flammation and  alteration  of  secretion  in  mucus  membrane 
of  antrum,  and  the  extension  of  this  inflammatory  condition 
to  the  nasal  membrane,  both  from  continuity  of  surface  and 
the  passage  over  it  of  the  irritating  purulent  discharge  from 
the  antrum.  The  pain  experienced  in  the  region  of  frontal 
sinus,  and  which  no  doubt  misled  the  London  expert  in 
his  diagnosis,  was,  I  have  no  doubt,  purely  reflex.  The 
most  instructive  part  of  the  case  is,  that  none  of  the  medical 
gentlemen  ever  suspected  or  even  looked  at  the  teeth  to  see 
what  condition  they  were  in. 

Case  2.  History. — The  patient  was  a  clerk,  aet.  42,  of 
rather  a  delicate  appearance.  At  beginning  of  last  July  he 
was  suffering  very  much  from  toothache  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  a  feeling  as  if  he  had  caught  cold.  He  went  one 
evening  to  a  flower  show,  returning  home  on  the  top  of  a 
tramcar.  Next  day  he  had  a  severe  rigour,  was  very  sick, 
and  vomited  frequently,  the  illness  culminating  in  nasal 
and  gastric  catarrh.     This  illness  lasted  for  about  a  mouth. 
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during  which  he  was  attended  by  his  doctor.     The  right 
eve  became   swollen,  and  was  useless  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  the  right  nostril  was  blocked  by  secretion,  and 
continued  so   till  he  came  into  my  hands  some  months 
later.    His  doctor  took  him  to  an  expert  in  August,  as  no 
good  had  been  obtained  from  douching  the  nasal  cavity. 
He  diagnosed  the  case  to  be  one  of  ozaena,  and  said  there 
was  also  diseased  bones  in  right  nasal  cavity,  and  recom- 
mended patient  to  continue  syringing  the  nose  with  boric 
solution.    He  was  sent  to  the  country  for  change  of  air, 
and  remained  away  about  a  month.     On  his  return  it  was 
found  that  matter^  were  still  in  the  same  condition,  the 
right  nostril  quite  closed,  and  a  constant  discharge  of  a 
muco-purulent  fluid,  accompanied  by  the  usual  powerful 
odour.    A  week  or  two  aftjtr  this:,  the  expert  noticed  a 
slight  bulge  of  the  cheek  on  right  side,  and  thinking  the 
antrum  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  condition  of 
matters,  told  him  to  call  on   me.     This  was  on  October 
22nd.    In  }^assing.  I  may  say  that  the  patient  himself  sug- 
gested to  the  doctor  that  the  teeth  might  have  something 
to  do  with  it,  as  they  had  been  so  troublesome;  but  he 
always  pooh-poohed  the  idea.     On  examining  the  patient, 
I  saw  it  WIS  a  case  of  antral  empyema,  consequent  on  the 
presence  in  the  jaw  of  abscessed  teeth.     Next  day,  in  pres- 
ence of  his  doctor,  I  gave  patient  a  deep  dose  of  nitrous 
oxide,  and  removed  the  second  upper  bicuspid  and  first 
and  second  molars  on  the  right  side,  and  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  two  teeth  on  left  side,  and  made  a  free  opening 
into  the  antrum  through  the  socket  of  the  second   pre- 
molar.   On  attempting  to  syringe  out  the  antrum,  I  found 
that  for  a  considerable   time  nothing  would   come;  but 
eventually,  after   using    very   great  ^orce   with   the   ball 
syringe,  a  tablespoonful  of  caseous-looking  purulent  sec- 
retion came  away  from  nostril,  some  of  it  of  a  blackish 
colour  from  pigmentation.     In  spite  of  this  only  a  small 
stream  of  the  injected  fluid  could  be  forced  through  the 
antrum  and  nose,  and  he  could  not  breathe  through  the 
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nostril.  However,  at  eight  o'clock  the  same  evening,  he 
managed  to  do  so  for  the  first  time  for  months:  On  pass- 
ing a  probe  into  the  antrum,  I  could  detect  bare  bone  on 
its  nasal  wall.  A  silver  drainage  tube  was  put  through^ 
the  opening  into  antrum  being  kept  in  position  by  a  piece 
of  thin  gold  wire  round  the  first  pre-molar,  and  patient  was 
instructed  to  syringe  through  the  tube  with  saturated  solu- 
tioo  of  boric  acid  thrice  daily,  keeping  the  tube  closed  with 
a  plug  of  cotton  wool  in  the  intervals.  Next  day  a  piece 
of  dead  bone  about  the  size  of  a  small  finger  n^il  came 
away  from  the  nostril  while  syringing,  and  since  then 
several  small  fragments  have  been  removed  by  the  same 
means. 

After  using  boric  solution  for  three  or  four  weeks  with. 
great  advantage,  I  told  him  to  use  zmc  chloride,  two  grains 
to  the  ounce  to  begin  with  twice  dai^,  and  the  boric  solu* 
tion  once;  under  which  treatment  and  the  use  of  tonics  he 
has  rapidly  improved,  and  at  the  present  time  (March)  the 
secretion  has  become  very  much  less,  the  patient  being^ 
able  to  do  with  one  handkerchief  per  day,  when  he  used  to 
require  a  dozen.  The  nostril  is  quite  free  and  there  is  no 
indication  of  diseased  bone,  the  odour  also  being  very 
much  less.  I  took  a  photo-micrograph  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  caseous  pus  that  came  away  after  opening  into  and 
syringing  the  antrum.  This  I  now  hand  round.  It  swarms 
with  micrococci  and  bacilli.  As  the  case  went  on,  I  made 
periodical  microscopical  examination  of  the  secretion,  ant- 
rum and  nose,  and  found  that  there  were  fewer  of  these 
organisms  each  time  I  examined,  and  also  less  of  the  pus 
cell,  and  more  of  the  normal  mucous  elements  present. 
This  patient  was  shown  to  the  members. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  had  other  two  cases  during  the 
year — one  where  the  disease  had  been  going  on  for  five 
years,  the  true  origin  of  which,  however,  had  been  over- 
looked by  several  medical  practitioners  whom  he  had  con- 
sulted. He  was  put  all  right,  after  being  treated  for  about 
three  months.     The  other  case  was  the  work  of  an  un- 
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qualified  practitioner^  filling  a  canine  tooth  over  an  exposed 
pulp. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  upon  all  who  come  across 
such  cases  the  thorough  e^camination  of  the  mouth,  the 
removal  of  all  abscessed  teeth,  and  the  filling  of  all  those 
that  require  it. — Tht  Dental  Record, 


ARTICLE  V. 

RESUSCITATION    IN    THREATENED    DEATH 

FROM  CHLOROFORM. 


BY  PROF  F.  T.  MILES,   M.  D.,   UNIVERSITY   OF   MARYLAND. 


It  being  now  generally  conceded  that  the  best  means 
of  resuscitating  patients  threatened  with  death  during  the 
inhalation  of  chloroform  is  to  invert  the  position  of  the 
body,  it  is  a  matter  of  interest  to  consider  how  this  change 
of  position  accomplishes  the  result  aimed  at.  The  explan- 
ation usually  given,  that  the  blood  is  sent  in  increased 
amount  to  the  centres  innervating  the  heart  and  the  ap- 
paratus of  respiration,  seems  unsatisfactory,  when  we  reflect 
that  the  cranial  cavity  is  so  nearly  a  completely  closed 
one  that  the  amount  of  its  fluid  contents  can  scarcely  be 
expected  to  vary  to  any  considerable  extent  through  gravi- 
tation. Again,  if  the  heart  has  ceased  contracting,  the 
effect  of  gravity  will  be  principally  upon  the  blood  in  the 
veins,  diminishing  its  onward  flow,  and  thus  tending  to 
arrest  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries.  Now 
we  know  that  stopping  the  movement  of  the  capillary  blood 
is  one  of  the  most  prompt  and  eflFectual  means  of  destroy- 
ing the  activity  of  the  nerve-centres.  Again,  the  danger 
to  life  from  the  action  of  chloroform  arises  from  stopping 
(I  do  not  say  paralyzing)  the  heart,  and  while  we  know  of 
a  cardio-inhibitory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
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excitement  of  which  will  slow,  or  stop  the  heart,  we  know 
of  none  whose  excitement  will  increase  its  strength  or 
arouse  its  activity.  We  must  therefore  look  for  some  other 
explanation  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  inverted  po-^ition. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  strikingly  good  effect 
obtained  by  inverting  the  position  of  the  body  results  from 
the  direct  excitement  of  the  heart  caused  by  the  flow  of 
blood  into  the  right  auricle  (and  ventricle),  which  takes 
place  when  the  body  is  in  that  position. 

The  liver  is  roughly  computed  to  contain  one  fourth 
of  the  blood  of  the  body  The  length  of  the  vena  cava 
inferior,  from  the  point  where  the  hepatic  veins  open  into 
it  to  its  ending  in  the  right  auricle,  is  quite  inconsiderable, 
and  it  is  held  open  by  its  adherence  to  the  comparatively 
unyielding  substance  of  the  liver.  It  is  further  kept  patu- 
lous by  its  attachment  to  the  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  just 
before  emptying  into  the  auricle.  The  hepatic  veins,  in 
their  course  through  the  liver  to  empty  into  the  vena  cava, 
cannot  collapse,  being  adherent  to  the  hepatic  substance. 
All  this  is  favorable  to  the  pouring,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
blood  from  the  liver  into  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle 
when  the  body  is  inverted.  We  know  from  experiment 
that  one  of  the  most  potent  means  of  exciting  the  excised 
frog's  heart  to  renewed  activity,  after  it  has  ceased  to  beat, 
is  to  fill  its  chambers  with  blood  or  other  fluids,  and  I  do 
not  see  why  the  sudden  distension  of  the  auricle  in  the 
human  body  should  not  act  in  a  similar  manner. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a  mechanical 
influence  may  contribute  to  the  beneficial  effects, 
inasmuch  as  the  inversion  of  the  body  is  brusquely  made, 
and  thus  the  sudden  pressure  of  the  heavy  liver  against  the 
diaphragm  and  heart,  may  act  as  a  mechanical  stimulant  to 
the  latter. 

I  have  seen  one  case  at  least  in  which,  during  the  in- 
halation of  chloroform,  death  seemed  imminent  from  stop- 
ping of  the  heart,  and  in  which  the  organ  was  stimulated  to 
contraction  by  pretty  heavy  blows  administered  with  the 
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open  palm  over  the  cardiac  region.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  use  mechanical  stimulation  more  energetically 
in  case  of  stoppage  of  the  heart  during  the  administration 
of  chloroform,  even  to  the  pricking  of  that  organ  with  a 
needle  through  the  wall  of  the  thorax  at  the  point  where  it 
is  uncovered  by  the  lung,  with  or  without  the  transmission 
to  It  of  the  electric  current.  Of  course,  such  procedures 
would  be  confined  to  desperate  cases. — Medical  Record, 


ARTICLE   VIK 

PAINLESS   EXCAVATION  BY  ANAESTHETIZING 
THE  TOOTH  WITH  ETHER  SPRAY. 


BY    DR.    OTTOLENGUl. 


Isolate  the  tooth  and  one  or  two  others  on  each  side 
of  it,  with  rubber  dam.  After  using  bibulous  paper,  apply 
dr}'  heat,  not  too  hot,  with  a  chip  blower.  These  blasts 
should  be  continued  until  the  whole  tooth  becomes  whiten- 
ed, which  is  sufficient  evidence  of  dehydration. 

Having  done  this,  the  next  step  is  to  anesthetize  the 
fiber.  To  do  this  use  the  purest  ether,  thrown  on  with  a 
continuous  spray  apparatus.  An  atomizer  with  double 
bulbs  and  various  tips  is  best.  The  length  of  time  that  this 
should  be  continued  may  be  known  by  watching  the 
patient's  eyes.  The  ether  will  cause  always  more  or  less 
pain,  therefore,  the  patient  should  be  warned  of  this  in  ad- 
vance ;  it  being  also  explained  that  the  pain  will  be  a  de- 
creasing one,  and  that  the  result,  will  be  that  the  tooth  may 
be  prepared  without  pain.  Then  it  will  be  found  that  the 
patient  thus  prepared  will  endure  the  pain,  but  will  demon- 
strate his  suffering  by  contracting  the  eyebrows ;  a  gradual 
relaxation  of  those  parts  will  ensue  till  a  placid,  indifferent 
expression  will  present,  when  it  may  be  understood  that  all 
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pain  has  ceased  ;  the  spray  may  be  continued  a  little  be- 
yond this  and  then  the  tooth  operated  on.  The  result  of 
this  method  is  invariable.  Wherever  the  conditions  are 
complied  with  success  is  inevitable.  There  is  no  exception 
to  this  statement.  The  patient  and  operator  are  both  de- 
lighted always  ;  the  former  being  saved  pain,  and  the  latter 
time,  and  if  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  nervous  exhaustion. 

A  tew  words  of  caution:  The  ether,  if  allowed  to 
come  in  contact  either  with  the  mucous  membrane  in  the 
mouth  or  with  the  cheek  itself,  is  very  unpleasant  and  of- 
ten painful.  To  avoid  the  former  a  large  piece  of  dam  is 
required  and  each  tooth  should  be  securely  tied.  As  to 
the  latter,  when  either  of  the  superior  front  teeth  are  to  be 
operated  on,  a  towel  should  be  placed  around  the  face  and 
over  the  chin,  passing  up  under  and  near  to  the  tooth,  and 
then  held  in  place  by  a  rubber  dam  holder,  an  elastic 
which  passes  behind  the  head,  with  a  clamp  at  each  end. 
This  is  so  arranged  that  as  the  ether  is  sprayed  it  nms 
down  towards  and  is  taken  up  by  the  towel  In  other 
cases  less  accessible  a  piece  of  spunk  must  be  placed  near 
the  tooth  which  will  act  similarly. 

It  has  been  objected  that  such  treatment  endangers 
the  life  of  the  pulp.  Experiments  have  been  made,  the 
spray  being  pointed  at  the  pulp  itself,  exposed,  anfi  such 
pulp  has  been  saved  alive  afterwards.  Another  objection 
raised  was  that  with  the  tooth  so  thoroughly  under  control 
as  this  process  allows,  there  is  a  temptation  to  insert  a  fill- 
ing which  may  give  great  trouble  when  the  tooth  returns 
to  normal  sensibility.  This  is  answered  readily.  Such 
teeth  must  be  filled,  and  whatever  it  is  safe  to  fill  them 
with  without  controling  the  sensitiveness,  will  be  equally 
safe  with  the  tooth  anaesthetized.  If  the  cavity  is  deep,  a 
capping  should  cover  the  dentine  before  inserting  gold. 

After  treating  a  tooth  in  this  way,  the  operator  is  en- 
abled to  use  cutting  instruments  at  will  for  from  two  to  five 
minutes,  without  causing  the  least  pain.  The  method  is 
better  adapted  to  the  upper  teeth  for  the  reason  that  the 
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ether  accumulating  in  the  cavity  of  a  lower  tooth,  prevents 
tbe  full  force  of  the  spray  being  tranbmitted.  Nevertheless 
if  a  piece  of  spunk  be  properly  arranged  to  take  off  the  ex- 
cess the  result  will  be  as  good  in  the  inferior  as  in  the  su- 
perior jaw. 

There  is  little  left  to  say  beyond  the  statement  that  if 
this  method  is  only  tried  it  will  be  adopted.  A  boon  to 
both  operator  and  patient  is  here  offered,  and  it  seems  sur- 
prising how  slow  the  profession  are  to  even  examine  into 
the  claims  made.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  many 
months  may  dentists  besides  the  writer  may  be  giving  their 
patients  the  benefit  of  this  immunity  from  the  pangs  of 
sensitive  dentine. — Archives  of  Dentistry, 


ARTICLE  VI. 


DEVITALIZING  PULPS. 


There  are  few  things  in  dentistry  that  are  so  often  un- 
skillfuUy  done  as  the  application  of  arsenical  paste  for  the 
devitalization  of  pulps.  We  believe  that  much  of  the  pain 
which  so  many  operators  complain  as  attendant  upon  this 
process,  is  due  to  the  wretched  manner  in  which  the  agent 
is  too  often  treated. 

In  the  first  place,  perhaps  the  rubber-dam  is  not 
applied,  but  the  saliva  has  almost  unchecked  entrance  into 
the  cavity  and  the  paste  is  not  left  in  proper  position,  even 
if  it  be  not  altogether  washed  out.  All  manner  of  debris 
is  left  in  the  cavity  to  obstruct  the  rapid  action  of  the  agent 
and  to  cause  an  unnecessary  irritation.  The  paste  is  not 
applied  directly  to  the  pulp,  but  is  placed  almost  anywhere 
so  that  it  will  be  in  contact  with  the  tooth,  and  lastly,  it  is, 
perhaps,  covered  with  cotton  dipped  in  that  abomination — 
a  sandarach  solution.  What  wonder  that  the  results  are 
unsatis&ctory. 

For  the  proper  devitalization  of  a  live  pulp  it  is  es- 
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sential  that  the  agent  be  placed  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  pulp.  Ail  debris  and  loose  particles  should  be  care- 
fully removed,  and  this  can  best  be  done — in  part  at  least 
— by  thoroughly  rinsing  the  cavity  with  warm  water. 

Excavation  is  not  essential,  but  the  taking  out  of  all 
debris  is.  The  rubber-dam  should  be  applied  and  the 
cavity  dried  as  perfectly  as  possible.  Then,  the  pulp  being 
exposed  completely  at  some  point,  a  minute  particle  of 
paste  should  be  directly  applied,  covered  with  a  small  cap 
cut  from  thin  rolled  tin  or  some  other  metal,  and  made  con- 
cave by  pressure  with  the  rounded  end  of  an  excavator, 
and  the  cavity  carefully  sealed  with  wax,  gutta-percha,  or 
some  impermeable  covering.  We  have  found  modeling 
compound  an  excellent  material  when  warmed.  If  this 
course  is  followed,  pain  will  be  the  exception  and  not  the 
rule,  and  should  it  unfortunately  succeed  it  will  be  very 
fleeting  in  its  character. 

When  the  pulp  exposure  is  from  attrition  or  fracture, 
and  there  is  no  cavity  of  retention,  a  small  concave  cap 
may  be  made  of  wax,  the  paste  placed  in  it,  and  the  tooth 
being  carefully  dried  and  the  wax  warmed,  it  may  be  made 

to  adhere  sufficiently  long  for  devitalization. 

If  any  one  really  wishes  to  raise  a  toothache  that  shall 
cause  him  to  be  remembered,  let  him  put  arsenical  paste  in 
a  wet  cavity,  the  pulp  being  covered  with  refuse  matter  and 
decayed  dentine,  and  then  let  him  cap  the  climax  of  the 
outrage  by  thrusting  into  the  outer  cavity  cotton  wet  with 
a  sandarach  solution.  This  will  permeate  the  whole  cavity, 
encapsule  the  arsenical  paste  and  prevent  its  action,  while 
it  serves  as  a  constant  irritant.  In  a  few  hours  it  will  de- 
compose, and  the  cavity  will  become  foul  almost  beyond 
conception.  We  think  it  is  really  the  worst  covering  for 
a  temporary  dressing  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
and  we  have  had  experience  enough  with  it  to  be  an 
expert  in  judging  its  demerits. 

Does  any  one  think  that  the  method  here  recom- 
mended is  too  troublesome?  Well,  if  his  practice  of 
dentistry  rests  upon  a  desire  to  avoid  painstaking  and 
labor,  our  advice  to  him  is  to  drop  it  and  seek  some  less 
irksome  occupation. — Independent  Practitioner, 
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PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE 
AMERICAN  AND  SOUTHERN  DENTAL 

ASSOCIATIONS. 


OFFICERS  AMERICAN   DENTAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Frank  Abbott,  President;  C.  R.  Butler,  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent; T.  S.  Waters.  Second  Vice-President ;  F.  A.  Levy,  Cor- 
responding Secretary ;  Geo.  H.  Cushing,  Recording  Secreta'ry; 
Geo.  W.  Keely,  Treasurer, 

Executive  Committee  :  A.  W,  Harlan,  Chairman  ;  S.  H. 
Guilford,  Secretary. 

First  Division — Committee  of  Arrangements:  A.  W. 
Harlan,  W.  C.  Wardlaw,  L.  D.  Shepard. 

Second  Division — On  Credentials,  Ethics  and  Auditing 
Accounts:    A.  O.  Hunt,  A.  M.  Dudley,  S.  G.  Perry. 

Third  Division — On  Voluntary  Essays  :  S.  H.  Guilford, 
E,  T.  Darby,  A.  H.  Thompson. 

OFFICERS  SOUTHERN   DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 

B.  H,  Catching,  President;  *J.  H.  Prewitt,  First  Vice- 
President  ;  W.  N.  Morrison,  Second  Vice-President ;  J,  Hall 
Moore,  Third  Vice-President ;  J.  Y.  Crawford,  Corresponding 
Secretary ;  L.  P.  Dotterer,  Recording  Secretary,  H.  A.  Low- 
rance,  Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee :  C.  G.  Edwards,  Chairman  ;  B.  O. 
Doyle,  W.  McL.  Dancy, 

Tuesday  Morning,  9  a.  m. 

Separate  meetings  of  the  two  Associations  for  the  payment 
of  dues,  the  receiving  of  credentials,  and  the  transaction  of 
routine  business. 

Afternoon,  2.30  p.  m. 

Meeting  of  the  different  joint  Committees  for  the  examin- 
ation of  the  papers  to  be  read  by  them. 

Evening,  7.30  p,  m. 

As  the  joint  session  is  only  for  scientific  and  social  pur- 
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poses,  nothinf^  but  professional  subjects  will  be  discassed  or 
acted  upon. 

Meeting  of  the  joint  session  to  be  presided  over  by  Frank 
Abbott  and  B.  H.  Catching. 

The  President  of  the  Southern  Dental  Association  will 
call  the  meeting  to  order,  announce  the  prayer,  and  then  in- 
troduce the  President  of  the  American  Dental  Association, 
who  will  deliver  his  address;  alter  which  the  latter  will  intro- 
duce the  President  of  the  Southern  Dental  Association,  who 
will  then  present  his  address.  The  President  of  the  American 
Dental  Association  will  continue  in  the  chair  for  the  remain- 
der of  that  evening. 

President  Abbott*s  address;  President  Catching's  address; 
discussion  on  the  same.  Reports  of  joint  Committees  and 
discussions  thereon.  Announcements  from  the  Chair.  Ad- 
journment. 

Wednesday  Morning,  9  a.  m. 

Meeting  ofthejoint  session  presided  over  by  B.  H.  Catch- 
ing. Reports  of  joint  Committees  and  discussions  of  same. 
Announcements.    Adjournment,  i  p.m. 

Afternoon. 

To  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  the  joint  Committees  or  to 
business  meetings  of  the  Associations,  if  such  should  be  nec- 
essary, or  to  Clinics 

Evening,  7.30  p.  m. 

Meeting  of  joint  sessions,  presided  over  by  Frank  Abbotts 
Reports  of  joint  Committees  and  discussions.  Announce- 
ments.    Adjournment. 

Thursday  Morning,  9  a.  m. 

Meeting  of  joint  session,  presided  over  by  B.  H.  Catching. 
Reports  of  joint  Committees  and  discussions.  Announce- 
ments.   Adjournment,  i  P.  m. 

Afternoon. 
Committee  work,  or  business  meetings,  or  Clinics. 
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Evening,  7.30  p.  m. 

Meeting  of  joint  session,  presided  over  by  Frank  Abbott. 
Reports  of  joint  Committees  and  discussion.  Announcen^ents. 
Adjournment. 

Friday  Morning,  9  a.  m. 

Meeting  of  the  joint  session  presided  over  by  B.  H.  Catch- 
ing. Reports  of  joint  Committees  and  discussions.  Announce- 
ments.   Adjournment,  i  P.  m. 

Afternoon,  3  P.  m. 

Separate  meetings  of  the  two  Associations  for  the  selec- 
tion of  place  of  next  meeting,  the  election  of  officers,  and  the 
transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before  them. 

Evening,  7.30  p.  m. 

Meeting  of  joint  session,  presided  over  by  Frank  Abbotts 
Reports  of  joint  Committees  and  discussion.  Announce- 
ments.   Final  adjournment  of  joint  session  for  discussion. 

Saturday  Morning,  8.30  a.  m.  to  1.30  p.  m. 

Ginics. 

Afternoon,  3  p.  m. 

Separate  meetings  of  the  two  Associations  for  closing 
business. 

The  joint  Committees  will  be  called  in  the  following  order, 
and  any  Committee  failing  to  respond  will  be  passed  and  not 
again  called  until  all  the  others  have  been. 

The  ref)orts  of  these  Committees  will  be  written  and  offer- 
ed by  the  Chairmen,  and  will  specify  the  papers  to  be  present- 
ed and  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  read,  and  such  sub- 
jects for  discussion  or  such  suggestions  as  they  may  wish  ta 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  joint  session. 

All  papers  to  be  read  before  the  joint  session,  except  the 
two  Presidents'  addresses,  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chairmen  of  the  appropriate  joint  Committees,  who  will  exam- 
ine them  and  report  those  only  they  deem  worthy  of  presenta-^ 
tion  to  the  joint  session. 
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The  following  Rules  of  order  will  govern  this  joint  session. 

No  member  of  either  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
floor  unless  he  is  in  good  standing  and  his  dues  are  fully  paid. 

No  person  shall  speak  more  than  twice  upon  the  same 
subject,  nor  more  than  ten  minutes  in  all,  unless  consent  is 
given  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  joint  session. 

No  one  shall  be  permitted  to  address  the  meeting  before 
giving  his  name  and  residence,  which  shall  be  distinctly 
announced  from  the  Chair, 

When. a  paper  has  been  read  it  shall  at  once  be  handed 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  from  which  it  came. 

Any  paper  or  report  to  be  entitled  to  publication  in  the 
transactions  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Publication 
Committee  by  the  15th  of  September,  1888,  and  must  be  so 
prepared  that  the  proof-sheets  furnished  the  author  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Committee  without  material  alteration  or 
addition. 

Roberts'  Rules  of  Order  shall  be  the  authority  governing 
this  meeting,  if  any  is  needed  more  than  is  embodied  in  the 
foregoing  rules. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  first,  second  and  third  Rules  of 
Order,  page  12. 

If  gentlemen  addressing  the  Association  will  give  particu- 
lar heed  to  these  requirements,  and  will,  when  they  rise  to 
speak,  announce  in  a  loud  and  clear  voice  their  name  and  resi- 
dence, it  will  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  business. 

A  book  for  the  registration  of  members  will  be  found  at 
the  entrance  of  the  place  of  meeting,  and  all  members  are  re- 
quested to  register  their  names  and  hotel  addresses  at  the 
earliest  moment  possible. 

The  dental  depots  will  be  prompdy  closed  at  the  hour  for 
the  opening  of  each  session,  and  will  remain  closed  until  the 
adjournment  of  the  same. — Sonthern  Dental  foumaL 


Editorial,  Etc 


Dental  Origin  of  PViEMiA. — Dr  Arthur  Baker  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Ireland 
and  published  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  says: 

As  pyaemia  from  dental  causes  is  not  very  common,  or 
perhaps  has  not  been  frequently  recognized,  the  notes  of  a 
case  which  came  under  my  own  observation  are,  I  think,  de- 
serving of  record.  Before,  however,  detailing  my  own  case,  I 
5hall  refer  to  some  of  the  scanty  literature  on  the  subject. 

In  the  recent  edition  of  Tomes'  "  Dental  Surgery,"  the 
audior  refers  to  seven  cases  of  acute  and  chronic  pyaemia  of 
dental  ori^n  which  he  has  collected  from  various  sources,  all 
of  which  proved  fatal.  Two  of  these,  however,  in  my  opinion 
were,  strictly  speaking,  not  pysemic,  as  we  now  understand  the 
term.  In  one,  extension  of  an  abscess  connected  with  a  lower 
wisdom  tooth  produced  some  severe  unilateral  glossitis,  and 
mechanically  suffocated  the  patient.  In  the  other,  splintering 
of  the  lower  jaw  in  the  removal  of  a  tooth  gave  rise  to  an  ab- 
scess, which  found  its  way  up  the  ramus,  and  through  the  fora- 
mina, ovale,  rotundum,  and  spinosum,  into  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium,  where  meningitis  ensued,  of  which  the  patient  died. 
The  remaining  five  cases  may  fairly  be  classed  as  pyaemic,  and 
as  such  deserve  our  attention,  for  they  point  to  the  fact  that 
alveolar  suppuration  cannot  always  be  treated  as  an  affection 
of  no  moment,  but  may  sometimes  be  attended  with  even  fatal 
consequences.  Unfortunately,  details  are  wanting  in  the  cases 
recorded  by  Mr.  Tomes,  upon  which  we  might  with  advantage 
generalize. 
•  /  Dr.  R.  J.  Porre,  at  the  International  Medical  Congress 
y  held  at  Washington  in  1887,  brought  forward  some  cases  of 
\  chronic  pyaemia  of  dental  origin,  in  all  of  which  there  was,  for- 
tunately, a  happier  termination  than  in  those  recorded  by  Mr. 
Tomes.    Dr.  Porre  gives  the  following  account  of  one  of  the 
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cases  observed  by  him  : — The  patient,  male,  good  constitution 
and  habits,  suffered  for  the  last  thirty  years  from  neuralgia, 
besides  having  constantly  recurring  furuncles  and  eruptions  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  which  would  often  for  months  be- 
come running  abscesses.  He  experienced  burning  and  itching 
eruptions  of  hands  and  feet,  which  would  finally  change  to 
stubborn  ulcerations.  His  bowels  were  either  stubbornly  con- 
stipated or  exhaustingly  loose.  He  suffered  from  frequent 
rigors  and  febrile  attacks  of  varying  intensity,  profuse  night 
sweats,  retention  of  urine,  serious  constrictions  of  the  bowels 
and  urethra.  Lancinating  oains  darted  from  the  maxilla  of 
right  side  to  bowels,  bladder,  limbs,  hands  and  feet,  or  to 
whatever  part  was  locally  affected  at  the  time.  This  latter 
peculiarity,  together  with  the  discovery  of  a  little  pus  exuding 
from  the  locality  of  the  wisdom  tooth,  led  to  a  final  correct 
diagnosis  of  his  case.  The  tooth  referred  to  was  extracted,  and 
a  speedy  and  complete  recovery  followed.  Dr.  Forre  also 
read  the  notes  of  ten  similar  cases,  which  all  yielded  to  the 
simple  remedy  of  removing  the  offending  tooth. 

Mr.  Frederick  Eve,  Curator  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, England,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Odonto- 
logical  Society,  whilst  noticing  the  fact  that  in  periodontal  ab- 
scess, although  the  pus  directly  gained  access  to  the  bone, 
serious  consequences  rarely  followed — yet  related  the  case  of 
a  young  man  who  had  been  troubled  by  an  abscess  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  fangs  of  a  second  molar  tooth.  He  attended  the 
funeral  of  his  grandfather,  caught  cold  in  the  tooth,  and  died 
in  three  weeks  of  pyaemia. 

Some  interesting  experiments  on  mice  are  at  present 
being  carried  out  by  Dr.  W,  D.  Miller  of  berlin,  by  inoculat- 
ing them  with  the  material  obtained  from  gangrenous  pulps. 
As  these  experiments  are  not  yet  concluded,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  do  more  than  allude  to  them  here;  but  from  Dr. 
Miller's  recent  communication  to  the  Denial  Cosmos,  he  is  ev- 
idently quite  alive  to  the  importance  of  investigating  thi& 
source  of  pyaemia. 

The  following  case  occured  in  my  own  practice.  I  ant 
happy  to  say  that  it  was  not  fatal,  and  that  I  succeeded  in  cur- 
ing the  patient  without  sacrificing  the  offending  tooth. 
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Case. — Mrs. ,  aged  thirty-three,  widow,  consulted  me 

in  the  beginning  of  November,  18871  about  her  first  left  upper 
molar  tooth,  which  had  given  her  pain  from  time  to  time. 
The  patient  appeared  to  be  in  excellent  health,  and  presented 
nu  evidence  of  constitutional  taint  She  stated  that  the  only 
illness  she  had  had,  excepting,  of  course,  her  confinements  was 
a  severe  attack  of  scarlatina  at  twelve  years  of  age  which  was 
followed  by  general  dropsy.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  the  first 
left  upper  molar  (the  tooth  about  which  she  consulted  me)  was 
filled;  this  resulted  in  an  alveolar  abscess  over  the^tooth« 
Ten  years  later  she  had  another  rather  acute  abscess  in  the 
same  place,  which  was  followed  at  once  by  a  small  abscess  on 
the  fourth  toe  of  the  right  side;  then  small  abscesses  broke  out 
over  other  parts  of  the  body  at  the  same  time,  the  tooth  being 
the  seat  of  more  or  less  uneasiness.  Early  in  the  spring  of 
1887,  she  suffered  from  an  abscess  in  the  right  ear,  which  by 
the  medical  attendant  was  thought  to  be  connected  with  some 
tooth.  About  a  week  previous  to  consulting  me,  she  had  a 
recurrence  of  the  abscess  over  the  left  upper  molar;  this  was 
followed  by  a  small  pimple  on  the  back  of  the  right  forearm, 
which  at  the  time  of  her  visit  presented  the  appearances  of  a 
small  pyaemic  abscess.  Viewing  the  case  as  one  of  chronic 
pyaemia,  having  its  origin  in  the  suppuration  about  the  roots 
of  the  molar,  I  decided  to  try  and  save  the  tooth,  and  in  doing 
so,  if  possible,  to  cure  the  pyaemia. 

The  tooth  I  treated  by  removing  all  that  remained  of  the 
dead  and  decomposed  pulp,  cleaning  out  the  roots  thoroughly 
syringing  them  first  with  weak  carbolic  lotion,  then  with  abso* 
lute  alcohol.  The  roots  were  finally  dried  with  hot  air  and 
injected  with  a  solution  of  iodoform  in  ether,  and  the  filling  of 
the  tooth  was  completed  at  a  subsequent  sitting.  There  was  a 
swelling,  ab  .ut  the  size  of  a  small  marble,  on  the  gum  over 
the  buccal  roots  of  the  tooth,  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the 
alveolar  abscess  to  which  I  have  alluded;  this  I  laid  open  free- 
hy  ^nd  allowed  it  to  heal  from  the  bottom.  The  fluid  which 
escaped  from  this  swelling  was  more  like  cystic  fluid,  such  as 
>s  frequently  found  as  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  round 
the  roots  of  teeth,  than  true  pus. 

It  is  now  more  than  six  months  since  I  treated  this  case, 
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and  being  interested  as  to  the  result,  I  have  kept  the  patient 
under  observation.  She  has  no  further  trouble  with  the  tooth, 
and  the  metastatic  abscesses  have  ceased.  That  the  tooth  was 
the  source  of  the  poison,  to  my  mind  appears  extremely 
probable,  both  from  the  frequjcncy  with  which  the  periodontal 
abscess  was  succeeded  by  an  abscess  elsewhere,  and  the  fact 
that  the  small  abscess,  which  was  situated  on  the  patient's 
fore  arm  when  she  came  to  me,  subsided  more  rapidly  than 
any  previous  abscess  on  treatment  of  the  tooth;  and  no  abscess* 
has  since  then  appeared. 

I  am  not  quite  clear  as  to  the  explanation  of  why  the  py- 
aemia evidence  itsell  always  on  the  right  side,  while  its  dental 
origin  was  on  the  left.  That  more  serious  symptoms  did  not 
pi  esent  themselves  in  this  case  was  most  likely  due,  as  pointed 
out  by  Mr  Watson  Cheyne  in  his  recent  lectures  on"  Suppura- 
tion and  Septic  Diseases,"  to  the  small  dose  of  the  poison. 


Monthly  Summary. 


Blind  Abscess,— Dr.  W.  H.  Atkinson,  in  N.  Y^ 
Society. — A  blind  abscess  should  be  treated  like  blind  people- 
Give  them  eyes;  give  them  vent.  Open  them  up  to  the  disin- 
fecting influences  of  the  air  and  what  else  you  please.  Hew 
down  into  it  and  clear  cmt  the  passages,  and  don't  you  forget 
it.  Let  all  your  mugwumpian  ideas  of  filling  go  by  the  board.. 
Be  sure  you  are  right  and  go  straight  to  effect  your  purpose. 
What  is  disinfecting  ?  What  are,  antiseptics  ?  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  them.  All  the  substances  named  are  simply 
agents  that  holds  oxygen  with  a  loose  grip,  so  they,  can  carry 
it  into  the  territory  where  the  greater  vacancy  exists  and  leave 
it  on  the  ground.     That  is  the  sesame  of  the  Whole  thing — 
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this  idea  of  holding  the  oxygen  loosely  and  carrying  it  to  the 
place  in  which  it  will  do  most  good. 

One  thing  that  seems  to  haunt  the  minds  of  most  of  the 
speakers  has  not  been  clearly  set  forth — how  to  fill  at  root  that 
is  curved,  the  foramen  of  which  is  larger  than  the  main  canal. 
Our  friend  Dwinelle  puts  a  hook  up  there,  finds  were  the  end 
of  the  root  is,  and  takes  a  measure.  I  say  measure  so  that  you 
shall  not  go  through  the  end,  and  then  with  a  stiff  wire  bur, 
made  a  little  shorter  than  the  tooth,  carry  the  material  to  place. 

One  thing  more,  and  that  is,  do  not  he  afraid  of  mischief 
coming  about  from  microbes  and  those  kind  of  things.  Green 
apples  give  the  boys  the  bellyache,  and  those  disturbing  ele- 
ments, the  microbes,  they  say,  gave  us  the  toothache.  How 
much  do  we  know  about  microbes  ?  Do  we.  know  anything  of 
their  life  history  ?  Do  we  know  anything  of  the  results  that 
will  follow  if  we  let  them  alone?  Are  they  always  poison,  or 
do  they  sometimes  do  good  ?  They  say  there  must  be  mic- 
robes to  make  pus  possible.  Pus  is  dead  blood.  When  the 
scnim  is  killed  it  is  not  capable  of  being  built  into  tissue. 
Suppose  you  have  filled  a  tooth,  and  there  comes  a  blind  abs- 
cess, what  have  you  got  to  do  ?  Just  cut  right  into  the  seat  of 
the  mischief,  and  let  me  say,  gendemen,  if  I  never  see  you 
again,  you  had  better  cut  fifty  times  when  you  do  not  need  to, 
and  then  to  forget  to  cut  once  when  you  do.  When  a  pulp  is 
dead  you  can  cut  through  gum,  alveolar  wall  and  all,  and  be 
sure  you  are  not  doing  mischief- — Odontographic  JournaL 


Destroying  Pulps. — Dr.  C.  J.  Tibbets  recommends 
arstnite  of  potassa  tor  destroying  the  vitality  of  tooth -pulp. 
The  preparati'^n  is  made  as  follows :  take  twelve  grains  of 
caustic  potash,  ten  grains  of  arsenious  acid,  place  in  a  mortar 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  water  to  assist  in  reducing  the  potash 
and  arsenic  to  a  thick,  creamy  paste,  then  add  ten  grains  of 
sulphate  of  morphia  (or  muriate  cocaine)  and  stir  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minites  to  prevent  re-crystallization;  keep  in  wide- 
mouthed  bottles,  well  stopped  with  cork  boiled  in  paraffine.*' 
In  applying  the  paste  the  same  precautions  are  to  be  used  as 
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with  arsenic.  The  cavity  is  sealed  with  gutta-percha,  incor- 
porated with  enough  wax  to  render  it  non-plastic.  The  arsenite 
of  potassa  may  be  applied  to  the  pulp  of  an  aching  tooth,  it 
matters  not  how  great  the  congestion  may  be,  and  in  from 
three  to  twelve  hours  the  pulp  may  be  entirely  removed.  If 
the  dressing  be  undisturbed  for  ten  or  twelve  days,  most 
frequendy  no  remains  of  the  pulp  will  be  found  save  a  soapy 
condition  of.  the  chamber  and  root  canals,  rendering  the  sub- 
sequent cleansing  a  very  .easy  matter.  No  greater  pain  will 
follow  the  application  than  that  which  caused  the  visit.** 
Chirurgical  Denial  foumal. 


Swaging  Machine. — Mr.  L  Matheson  after  experiment- 
ing with  the  Tauber  Hydraulic  Press  says:  The  object  of  the 
invention  is  to  supercede  the  ordinary  zinc  and  lead  casts  and 
dies  in  the  making  of  metal  dentures,  by  the  employment  of 
hydraulic  pressure,  applied  directly  to  the  plate,  resting  upon 
a  cast  of  Spense  metal — ^a  curious  compound  which  it  is 
possible  to  poiir,  whilst  molten,  into  a  Stent  or  gutta-percha 
impression,  but  which,  when  cool,  is  quite  hard  enough  to 
bear  a  strain  greater  than  zinc.  Two  claims  are  made  for  the 
machine,  (i)  That  a  great  saving  of  time  is  effected  by  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for  the  ordinary  casts  and  dies;  and 
(2)  that  a  good  fit  is  obtained  with  more  ease  and  certainty 
than  by  the  method  now  in  use,  owing  the  principle  of  the 
appliance,  by  which  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  equeally  on 
all  parts. — British  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 
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At  stated  tiroes  during  the  Annual  Sessions  a  number  of  the  Corps  of  Clinical 
IiWructoi^  will  hold  Clinics  and  deliver  Clinical  Lectures. 

ERch  year  since  its  organisation  has  added  to  tlie  reputation  and  prosperity  of  this 
University  Dental  School,  until  now  its  graduates^  in  almost  exery  part  of  the  civilized 
vvrid.  are  meeting  with  the  success  that  ability  will  ever  command.  The  past  session 
was  the  most  succcsatul  one  In  uumlK'r  of  matriculates  ever  held;  and  visiting  dentists 
(nim  ail  parts  of  this  country  have  expressed  themselves  as  being  astonislied  and  grati- 
fied St  the  ability  shown  by  the  students  when  operating  upon  patients  In  the 
Inftnaary.  Forming  one  of  the  departments  of  one  of  the  oldest  Universities  in  this 
eoiffltrjMts  diploma  is  ever>'wfaero  recognized  and  honored. 

The  instructMHi  in  both  operative  and  mcchunical  dentistry  is  as  thoi.'Oii^h  as  it  is 
pos(*ible  to  make  It.  and  embraces  everything  pertaining  to  dental  art.  The  advantages 
which  the  general  and  oral  surgical  clinics,  to  which  the  dental  studeiAtfi  are  admitted, 
tt  indeed  to  all  the  lectures  of  the  University,  afford,  cannot  be  overestunated.  The 
Diny  thousands  of  patients  annually  treated  in  the  University  Hospital,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  the  hirgest  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  afford  an  abundance  of  material  for 
tketaUl  lofinnary  and  laboratOKy  practioe,  and  the  oral  Burgery  olinlcs. 


The  Bental  Infirmary  and  tiaboratory  Building  Is  one  ot  the  largesi  and  moet  i 
t)Icte  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  world.   The  Infirmary  is  lighted  by  fort)' 
Urge  windows,  and  is  furnished  with  the  most  Improved  operating  chairs. 

The  Dental  Infirmary  and  Laboratory  are  open  daily  (exoepfc  Sundays)  during  the 
entire  year  for  the  reception  of  patients;  and  the  practice  for  dental  students  has  ln> 
orsaaed  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  students  during  tiie  post  session  have  had  an 
abundance  of  practical  work  in  both  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry— the  BeooM 
Bocks  showing  to  the  credit  of  many  of  them  hundreds  of  gold  fillings  inserted  for 
.^jifirmary  patients,  besides  other  operations.  This  means  for  practical  instruction  has 
■'Jready  assumed  such  large  proportions  that  the  supply  has  been  beyond  the  needs  of 
ihe  large  chisses  in  attendance  during  the  past  sessions. 

The  exceedingly  large  number  of  patients  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  affords  ample 
faciHties  for  practical  experience  to  evetry  student. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  institution  for  a  thorough  course  of 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dentistry,  the  clinics  in  the  University  Hos- 
pital enable  the  Dental  equally  with  the  Medical  Students  to  become  familiar  with  Che 
diseases  and  operations  of  Practical  Siugery,  excisions  of  jaw,  partial  or  entire; 
tumoi's,  cancerous  or  benign,  of  various  parts  of  the  buccal  cavity^  plastic  operations 
for  the  restoration  of  cheek,  lips,  etc.,  amy  be  mentioned  as  having  been  before  the 
class  during  the  year.  The  Induction  of  anaesthesia  by  means  of  different  agents- 
ether,  chloroform,  bromide  of  ethyl,  nitrous  oxide  gas,  all  being  used  in  the  clinics— 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  student  of  Oral  Surgery.  Junior  as  well  as  Senior 
students  are  afforded  every  opportunity  for  practical  Histruotion  in  both  operative  and 
mechanical  dentistry. 

The  Lecture  Halls  in  the  University  Buildings  are  large  and  well  lighted;  and 
every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  practical  and  theoretical  dental  instruction.  Demon- 
strations in  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology,  (for  which  an  abundance  of  material 
is  furnished  free  of  charge,)  also  form  an  important  part  of  the  regular  course.  The 
Dissecting  Room  is  large,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  the  Demonstrator  of  Practi- 
cal Anatomy  passes  much  of  his  time  in  assisting  the  students  and  dire<$ting  their 
labors.    Ditiseoting  Material  Is  famished  In  abundance,  free  of  charge. 

Quallflcatlons  for  Graduation:  The  candidate  must  have  attended  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  of  five  months  each  in  difierent  years  at  the  Begular  or  Winter 
Sessions  In  tilis  institution.  The  following,  however,  will  be  considered  as  an  equi- 
valent to  an  attendance  on  one  course  of  lectures  in  this  CoU^ei—One  course  in  any 
reputable  Dental  College;  graduation  in  a  reputable  Medical  Ck>llege  with  one  year  of 
dental  pupilage  in  a  dental  infirmary.  The  student  meeting  either  of  the  above 
tequirements  will  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  for  gradu- 
ation at  the  end  of  but  one  Course  of  Lectures.  The  matriculant  must  have  a  good 
English  education;  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  literary  institution,  or  other  evidence 
of  literary  qualifications  will  be  received  instead  of  a  preliminary  examination.  All 
students,  both  Juniors  and  seniors,  have  equal  advantages  in  operative  and  mechanical 
dentistry  in  this  institution  throughout  every  session. 

Graduation  in  Medicine  t  Graduates  of  the  Dental  Department  of  t3ie  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  arc  required  to  attend  but  one  session  at  the  University  School  of 
Medicine  prior  to  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  **  Doctor  of 
Medicine/'   (See  Catalogue.) 

The  Begular  or  Winter  Session  will  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1887,  and 
will  terminate  about  the  1st  of  March,  1888. 

The  Sammer  Sexnion,  for  practical  instruction,  will  commence  In  March,  and 
continues  until  the  regular  Session  begins.  Students  In  attendance  on  the  Summer 
Session  will  have  the  advantages  of  all  the  daily  Syrgical  and  Medical  Clinics  of  the 
University. 

The  Foes  for  the  Regular  Session  are  $100,  Demonstrators*  Fees  included;  Matiion- 
lation  Fee,  S5;  Diploma  Fee,  for  candidates  for  graduation,  $90;  Dissecting  Ticket,  $10. 

For  Summer  Session,  no  charge  to  those  who  attend  the  following  Winter  Session. 

Beneflciary.— A  Beneficiary  student  will  be  received  from  each  State,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  Dental  Society,  on  the  paj'ment  of  half  of  the  tuition 
fees.    Board  can  be  obtained  at  from  $3.60  to  $5  per  week,  according  to  quality. 

The  University  Prize  and  a  number  of  other  Prizes  will  be  specified  in  the  annual 
Catalogue. 

Students  desiring  information  and  the  annual  Catalogue  will  be  careful  to  give 
full  address  and  direct  their  letters  to 

F.  J.   S.   GORGAS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 
Dean  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of  Maryland* 

846  N.   EiiTAW  Street.   Bjut^^Orc,  Mb- 


Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 


This  institution  was  chartered  in  1839  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
Aaeembly  of  Maryland,  and  is  the  oldest  and  most  widely  Known 
Dental  College  in  the  world.  The  majority  of  the  eminent  prac- 
titioners of  dentistry  in  this  country  and  Europe  are  graduates  of 
die  Baltimore  College.  The  College  Building  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  the  collection 
of  q>ecimens  in  the  Museum  cannot  be  excelled.  The  number  of 
patieats  daily  visiting  the  Infirmary  has  been  so  great  that  the 
'  Faculty  have  been  compelled  to  add  additional  space  and  chairs  to 
tiie  already  large  and  well-arranged  Operating  Hall.  All  such 
padents  are  operated  on  by  the  students,  under  the  careful  super- 
visaon  of  the  Professors  and  Demonstrators- 

The  Annual  Course  of  Instructions  will  commence  on  October 
t$t  each  year,  and  continue  until  the  beginning  of  March  following. 
The  6ist  weeks  of  the  Session  are  devoted  to  Lectures  on  practical 
■ut^ts  especially  the  "Filling  of  Teeth,"  and  Construction  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  Clinics,  Infirmary  Practice  and  Demonstrations. 


Tp  BaIiimoi<e  College  of  Dental  ^iii<gei<|J, 

Charterbd  by  thb  Lboiblaturb  of  Martlahd  or  1839. 


The  Oldest  Dental  College  in  the  World. 


OTJua? 


RICHARD  B.  WINDER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  DcnUl  Surgery  and  Operative  Dentistry. 

M.  WniLLDIN  FOSTER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Pathology. 

WM.  B.  FINNEY,  D.  D.  S., 

Lecturer  on  Dental  Mechanism  and  Metallorgy. 

B.  HOLLY  SMITH,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

Lecturer  on   Special  Anatomy  and  Dental  Materia  Medica. 

THOMAS  S.  LATIMER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Pliysiology. 
JAMES  E.  LINDSAY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
CHARLES  F.  BEVAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
OSCAR  J.  COSKERY,  M.D  ,  Clinical  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 
RICHARD  GUNDRY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 


OoRTDON  Palmer,  d.  d.  s Ohio.     J.  Hall  Moore,  m.  d Va 


E.  Parmlt  Bkown,  d.  d.  8 N.  Y. 

A.  L.  Northrop,  d.  d.  s N.  Y. 

Chas.  R.  Butler,  d.  d.  s Ohio 

E.  L   Hunter,  d.  d.  s N.  C. 

W.  W.  Walker,  d.  d.  s N.  Y. 

T.  8.  Waters,  d.  d.  s Md. 

David  Qbnrbb,  d.  d.  s Md, 


John  Allen,  d.  d     N.  Y. 

R.  B.  Donaldson,  d.  d.  s D   C, 

John  Meyer,  d.  d.  b N.  Y. 

H.  A.  Parr,  d.  d.  s N.  Y. 

J.  Emort  Scott,  d.  d.  b Md. 

B.  R.  Rust,  d.  d.  b D.  C. 

C.  L.  Alexander,  d.  d.  b N.  C. 


xdie:: 

R.  B.  Winder,  Jr.,  phar.  o.,  d.  d,  s..  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
W.  G.  FoBTKR,  D.  D.  s..  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 


Gborqe  G.  Hardy,  d.  d.  b       J.  W.  Smith,  d.  d.  s.        J.  B.  Orrison,  d.  d.  b. 

W.  W.  DUMBRACCO,  D.  D.  B.     G.  MARSHALL  8mITH,D.D.B.   C.  S.  SBIBOLD,  D.  D.  B. 

J.  W.  Chambers,  m,  d.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  H.  Branham,  m.  d..  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Forty-Ninth  Annual  Session  will  commence  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
1888,  and  continue  until  Marcd,  1889.  The  Infirmary  is  open  during  the  entire 
year  for  Dental  operations. 

Students  corresponding  with  the  Dean  will  please  be  carefhl  to  give  lull 
address,  and  direct  their  letters  to 

Prof.  R.  B.  WINDER,  Dean, 
No,  716  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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GAS! 

A  Still  Greater 

REDUCTION!       i 

per  100  Sallons. 


ISOl  A  1303  ABCH  STBEKT. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BRANCH  : 

66  E.  MADISON  ST. 

CHICAGO   ILL 


feginning  at  Vienna,  in  iSyj,  where  I  made  my  first  displof 
I  have  received  successively  at  the  Six  World's  Fairs  th 
Bighest  Award  for  ABTLFICTA  L  TBBTH;  this  bdng  the  nuA 
im^portant  branch  of  my  business  and  all  that  I  exhibited. 

The  greatest  proof  ever  extended  for  Superiority  to  any  tnanu^ 
,  AHurer  of  BOMCMLAIN  TEETH,  for  their  Strength,  AdapkUim 
and  Jfatural  Life-like  Appearance,  was  recdved  by  me  throug^, 
Report  of  the  fudges  ;  Centennial  International  Exhibition  li 


-«-«^9*^> 


^IlXTRACT*^^^ 


FEOX  TBS  BSISftAL  UrOBI  OF  TBS  JUfilSI  01  AWMUtt  OF  BOVF IS7. 


''  B.  §).  oJu^ti  eiHIBITED  HOTHIM  BUT  TEETB,  4ui  4i»  di^pCa^  lioi 
(•CMiKlui  in  ios  ^3eitBm$.  iSn  coiov,  tzan^ue^fwu  and  (estute^  iheu  n^ezM  a( 
wat  could  (j  dsdl.-ed;  ttieu  were  a  laiimul  t«|»«oductioH  w  io0  «^ii»totootoai 
^^azao{(fz'i^i\z9  ct  i\ye  naiuzal  ozaan^f  veto  to  toe  individuai  iesio  and,  zefatlvcfi 
4o  m  eniiz0  •ei.  Com  contozmaiicn  leUo  zclezencs  4o  cicM  attd  e:»9u  ada* 
taiion  io  Km  'maxAllaz'v^  arm  motoed  cazeful  »iudu  ot  ibd  iidsdo  ct  vcio  paiitfii 
and  cnezaioz.  Coei^  vartou»  and  nuindrou»  de'vlaiions  item  iiMi|:tini'u  o|  arcl 
and  ouiUud,  ^Imiitaltna  (oe  uzdauiazUUfl>  of  nature^  v»a^  eo  rcrjcct  icat  isctt 
in  ibd  tnculb  10  &:i?p!ctcn  c[  imxz  azi'incxai  fiaiuze  loouid  ud  enktlalncJ.  Ctt 
J  it»i9o»titon  ct  iciL'tnaiezxal  toad  fto  »nuituiiu  tnanaaed  a»  io  ^ecuze  t&e  oti 
atnouni  c|  e>t:3na[b  leltb  iue  lea^t  duiR;  and  icw  tn»erUon  ot  «iaimiim 
#a»  fto  aVranas^d  cd  ^'^  'r.endex  ^bstz^  dl&puicement  an  almost  impoft^t&te  acci 


^B.   D.  jrXFSTX, 


66  E.  Madison  St.  Chicago.      (6) 


POaCIPlL  rSPOT: 

1301  &  1303  Arch  St.  Philadelohla. 


m  WORLDl  FAIR  MEDALS 


OF  THB 


HIGHEST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 

AWABDED  iX)B  SUPEBIOBITT 

—AT— 

VIENNA,  CHILI,  PHILADELPHIA,   PARIS, 

SYDNEY,   MELBOURNE, 

^^^   H.  D.  JUSTI,  mil 

IN  COMPCTITION 

WITH  THE  BEST  MAKERS 


PORCELAIN  TEETH 


■•  I 


Solid  Gold  Casps  for  Cnvn  and  Bridge-Work. 


RIGHT. 


UPPER. 


LEFT. 


THICKNESS  OF  THE  GOLD  CUSPS. 


16 
$8.00 


15 
13.50 


14      13     12 
^'^.O)    f2.00   $2.00 


11 
S2.00 


10 
$8.50 


LEFT.  LOWER.  EIGHT, 

These  solid  Cusps  nre  mndc  of  22  cjirai  f?old,  and  aredt  signed  lo  l^esolderwi 
to  scAinle88  or  other  ^old  bands  fitt*  d  to  the  natural  looth-rootF  in  the  mouth. 
The  cusps  nrenlso  inien^le  1  to  form  theninsticating  surfHces  of  porcehiin  crowns 
in  bridirc-wovK, 


DKNT^L    MKT  A  LLIJR  air. 

By    CHAS.    J.    ESSI6,    M.  D.,  D.  D.  S„ 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Metallurgry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Dental  Department. 

SECOND    EDITION.        BETISED    AND    ENLARGED. 

Tlic  new  edition  of  this  popular  work  is  now  ready  for  delivery.  The 
volume  lias  been  revised  carefully  and  brought  down  to  the  latest  developments 
ill  the  (lei)artment  of  which  it  treats. 

iVicp $1.75 

Sent  by  mail  on  reeeipt  of  price. 


It»  Properties,  Method  of  Administration,  and  £ffeet8« 

BY    S.  H.  GUILFORD,    A.  M.,  D.  D.  S. 

Professor  of  Operative  and  Prosthetic  Dentistry  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  Golleire. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 
Price $1.00 

THE  S.   S.   WHITE    DENTAL   MFG.   CO. 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  BROOKLYN. 


r>K.   MELOTTE'S 

Moldine,  Impassion  Cup,  Ring,  &  Fusible  Uetal, 


nnd  Connter-Dles. 


Bj-  meanB  of  MoidiQi:  nnd  iia  aiijiincw  an  impreEHlOD  of  one  or  two  teeth 
or  rooif  may  be  mkcti  nrni  a  die  niidraunter-die  mnde  ia  lesB  than  Are  minutes. 
Gold  caps  or  regnluUog  fixtures  nm.v  \w.  Hccaratst.r  fitted  bj  lueann  of  the  dien 
thus  qnichlj-  formed.  Dr.  Mclolte  no''  other  dentJelH  Iihtc  fiund  these  devices 
to  nrnplif}' 'and  expedite  crown  and  lirldgc-work.  M<ild<iieiB  ulsn  an  immediate 
inTetilieiit  for  work  to  be  Holdertd;  Holder  will  nut  flow  over  the  inside  of  a 
coUar  filled  with  Moldioc,  or  over  the  loBide  of  its  cap.  Hi-tal  work  may  be 
ttiufi  made  or  repaired  without  wniling  n  momemt  for  the  Moldiue  investient 
to  diy  or  let.  If  Holdiae  stiffens  by  une,  knead  in  a  little  glycerine. 
Prinled  luatructione  acrompany  fuch  package. 

In  ordering  Holdine  to  he  sent  by  mail  please  add  the  poBtage  (90  cents 
for  the  complete  apparatus;  10  cents  for  themattTlai  alone)  to  tbe  remittance. 
PRICES. 
Complete  Oatflt.  Inclosed  in  n  tin  box  containing  one  half  pound 
Miildine,  one  Cup,  on:;  King,  and  two  ingots  of  Fusibli,'  Metal,  $1.60 

Mekitte's  Huldine per  half  pound      .60 

Im|.r  Bsjon  Cup  (8.  S.  W.  No.  30) each      .30 

Rnbher  Ring   "         .05 

Fusible   Metal,  pT  ingot  (uKoui  3  j  ounces) "         .88 

BMXAlrarA^  impressiojT  TRjnr»; 

AI»VA,^Ci.     IN     niiK    low. 

Owing  to  ilie  advancii  in   'lie  j.riii'  iif  tin  we  are  compelled  to  make  the 
foilowinit  chanePB  in  prices  of  Im]ij'i-,>-"ion  Trays; 

Uppers.  No,  I  to  ■(  and  10  to  lU each    |0.80 

■'    B "  .25 

'•I7-.ndl8 ■'  .40 

L0W.T8.   "    1  10  m "  .80 

■'I7andi8 "  ,40 

CrfnvnWorkTriy  N0.20 "  .80 

The  Wardlnand  Fra'iiklin  Traya  will  not  be  raised  unless  a  further  advance 
fhould  be  made  in  tin. 

TIIE   H.  H.    WHITP.    I»EXT>I-   "^FG.  CO., 

^b)l>Mlvlptila.         lii'^T-irk.        Itnuton.        .>■'-  ooklyn 


WILLIAM  VALLEAU,  JR. 

MANTJFAC?rURBn  OP 

SOFT  AND  COHESIVE 


Eitra  Dry  (Gold  &  Flatina)  Allor,  Mpmed  AMliam,  &g. 

So6  BROOME  STREET,         -        -         -        N.  Y.  CITY. 


•» 


We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dental  profession  to  the  flict  that 
our  bnsiness  was  established  in  1849,  and  has  been  strictly  confined  to  purify- 
ing and  hammering  metals.  With  this  experience  we  feel  Justified  in  asserting 
that  any  article  we  put  upon  the  market  should  certainly  have  the  merit  which 
we  claim  for  the  above  articles  of  manufacture. 

We  claim  for  our  foil  that  it  is  made  of  adioltUelif  pure  gold,  and  beaten 
with  the  greatest  care  to  produce  uniformity  and  toughness,  never  losing  sight 
>f  quality  for  the  sake  of  cheapness.  The  best  makers  have  demonstrated  that 
mbtoiutdy  pure  gold  cannot  be  made  cheap. 

Our  Extra  Dry  Alloy  and  Improved  Amalgam  are  composed  of  entirely 
pure  metals,  fused  and  mixed  with  the  greatest  care  consistent  with  a  view  to 
produce  the  general  efiect  to  be  desired  in  all  Amalgams.  They  contain  no 
Cadmium  or  Zine. 

We  will  cheerfully  extend  every  facility  to  anyone  desiring  to  test  them  to 
their  AiUest  capacity,  and  most  respectfully  invite  a  trial. 

These  fillings  can  be  obtained  at  any  first-class  Dental  depot,  or  directly 
rom  our  house  at  the  following  rates: 

Soft  and  Cohesive  Foil $80  00  per  oz. 

"      "  ♦*         "     1600   "i" 

*»      •«  "         ♦«    7  50   "J" 

•»      "  *         "     400    "i" 

Eureka  Gold  Filling  at  same  rates 

Extra  Dry  Alloy |4  00  per  oz. 

»       "       »» jaOO    "i" 

Improved  Amalgam 2  50  per  oz. 

All  goods  can  be  returned  if  not  as  represented. 
For  Sale  By  SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN 
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^ILLIM;  MAin'RIALS. 


lusscdHitb  tbesc-i 
iiuHTlnlB  of  wliltli 
Plug  entire];  t]ifti.'P 


;xperiinents,  ann  has  been  in 
lufacture  there  is  no  guess 
■h  and  every  ini»ot  always 

i.  $5,00. 


TliiH  Conii>oiind  StaiidN  Without  a  nival. 

Uses  for  TEN  YEARS  bv  LcADiNa 

imiOND  CEMENT  SaSs; 

HBDENS  IN  WATER  OR  SALIVA.  „S 

CAULK'S  PAR-EXCELLENCE  ALLOY. 

This  Gold  and   Platina  Alloy  is  manufactured  on  a  new  principle.     Saves  teeth 
KIT  others  fail.     It  is  the  result  of  a  long  s     '        ' 
Hani  use  for  ten  years.     By  our  new  method  of  rr 
UL    The  molecular  change  is  contiolled.  making;  each  anc 

absolutely  alike  in  its  properties. 

Price,  in  i,  i  and  i  ounce  packages,  per  ounce,  $300;  two  c 

CAULK'S  WHITE   ALLOY 

b«n  greatly  improved.  There  is  nothing  equal  or  superior  to  it.  Is  of  a  peculiar 
psti  white  color.  When  properly  manipulated  with  our  Purified  Mercury  it  will 
lin  its  color  under  all  circumstances. 

Price,  in  J,  J  and  i  ounce  packages,  per  ounce,  S4.00;  two  ounces,  S7.00. 

»!l'S  DJamoDJ  Poml  Stojpioi  ui  Gilta-Pirclu  Foiats  for  Fillii  Roits. 

ThLs  form  of  Gutta-Percha  having  been  in  the  market  for  several  years,  has  stood 
Ipeatest  test  of  all — that  of  time.  The  Slopping  is  put  up  in  sealed  envelopes, 
""die  Pellets.  Cylinders  and   Points  in  sealed  boxes,  bearing  a'  ac  smile  of  our 

l^ice,  in  i.  i.  i  and  i  ounce  packages,  per  ounce  (reduced  to)  $2.00. 

All  of  Cuulk's  FillinB  Matcriala  are  solU  by  Tn>y  WoiKht  ond  sent  by  mail. 
It  U,P«»  DoDtlsts  are  amlog  Iheae  Materlalx  (hrouKlioDt  tho  World.    Wb»t  beltdr  e^ideuce  do 

Orders  for  Dental  Supplies  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

L.  D.  CAULK,  Manufacturer,  Camden,  Delaware. 


(BisriL!£i2L:s©  M,ww^ir  ^  ^(D'isrg, 


FI2IB  aOIiD  AND  TIK  FOIL.. 

The  attention  of  DeotisUis  invited  to  our  KfNE  GOLD  F(»IL   which  is  pr^-parfd 
anderour  constant  personal  sniiervision   ,  (UiiA*o.<.  are  4,  5,  ti,  and  8 
Wearealsomannfacturinjran  ADHKSIVE  FINK  iJOLl)  FOIL,  Nos.  4,  5.  and  «i. 

ALLourGohl  Foil  Is  nijuiufaclured  Trom  AIJSOf.UTELY    PURS  G<)LI),   prt- 
pired  expressly  for  the  purpose,  with  jrreat  care,  l»y  ouriielveft. 

ADDRESS—  CHARLES  ABBEY  &  SONS,  Philadelphia 


LUKENS  &  WHITTIN6TON, 

MAXiFACTVRRKS  OF 

DEETTiLL  lEySTBtTMESTTS 

And  Dealers  in  Dental  Supplies, 

WHOLESALE  &  RETArL, 

G^26  Ri^CK  8TREKT, 


^TT  Tl    desire  to  mail  a  copy  of  our  new  circular  and 
VV    JlJ    prospectus  to  every  reader  of  the  American 

Journal  of  Dental  Science.  If  you  have  not  already- 
received  a  copy,  send  us  your  name  and  address  plainly 
written  on  a  postal  card.     Address 


'""#f 


lUr  m^m  a  /& 


42  THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 


Separating  Steam  Cured  Rubber  Strips, 

—FREE    FROM    ODOR,— 

Nla.de    from    Piare    Para.   Rvat>t)er, 

For  Sale  at  all  Dental  Depots. 
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The  Wilmington  Dental  lV[aiinfac'ng  dif. 


■LASurAGTUBBBA  OV  BtmBIOB 


'lll^iy    Sfli 


Nos.  1010  AND  1012  KING  STREET, 


Having  been  fully  recognized  as  producing  a  Sv-pertwr 
Tooth  at  a  very  moderate  price,  now  further  avail  themselves 
of  this  medium  through  which  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dental 
Profession  to  their  manufacture.  They  have  now  brought  the 
character  of  their  motUda  to  a  legitimate  form  in  design  and 
construction,  and  the  shades  of  their  teeth  to  that  variety 
which  affords  the  Dentist  the  opportunity  of  approaching  the 
natural  ena/mel,  A  very  critical  examination  is  solicited 
M  to  price  and  quality.     Send  for  price-lisL 

For  I9al«  l)y  Dental  Dealers  E-versrwl»o»o- 


PURE  GOLD  FOIL, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


f «  M«  11¥  .&  ©^ 


*•«» 


HARTFORD.   CONN 


50f7;  7"<?^S//  AND  MALLEABLE 


CAN  BE  MADE  AS  ADHESIVE  AS  DESIRED  BY  RE- ANNEALING. 


For  Sale  Bt  -  SNOWDBN  96  COWMAN,  Baltt!«or«,  Mi>. 

AND  DENTAI.  DEPOTS  GENERALLY. 


Jacob  J.  Teufel  &  Bro. 


A  SPECIALTY. 

HBDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  AWARDED  BY  THE 

Centennial   Commission,   1876. 


&I4    i@mt&   ^^m^    ^tr^^ti 


All    Our   Forceps  are   Warranted^ ' 

FOR  SALE    BT  14  8NOWDEN  &  COWMAK 


r 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

Diamond  Ply  Wlieel, 


This  fly-wheel  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with 
wrought  irqn  spokes,  in  an  iron  frame,  complete  in 
itself,  can  be  set  anywhere,  and  runs  very  steady. 

It  has  sufficient  power  and  speed  for  any  Dentist's- 
Lathe  Head.  The  feet  are  easily  detached,  and  all 
can  be  packed  in  a  smaller  box  than  any  other  Fly 
Wheel  of  its  dimensions  in  the  market. 

Price  Boxed,       -  -       -  $8.00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  9  W.  Faviitte  Street, 
IS  nA.1.  riMORE:,    mt). 


A  TiTi  A  TT  TJLSX^BL 


^6 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

— Kkkp  a  Puu.  Stock  of— 

ite's  and  Justi's  Teeth, 

—Also— 

IIBLEY,  WILMINGTON  AND  MORRISON 

#1.00  Teeth. 

EvxBT  Leadimo  Brand  of 

\01D,  AUALQAU,  and  CEUENTS 

KeFT  Cafl«TAHTLT  ON  Hand 


IHB  ATTENTION  OF 

estem  and  Southern  Dentists 

Is  Called  to  Oub  Jjarob  Stock  of 

Instruments  and  Materials 

Of  all  Reliable  Hanl'Pactureiiii 


/u2  Attention  Given  to  the  Smallegt  Order. 

— PUBLIHHEUS  OF  THE— 

erly  Journal  Devoted  to  the  lulereBiB  of  the  Denial  PtofeMlon. 
Subecrlpliun  Fitly  Cents. 


Ijll^Jf^'' 


REDUCTION  IN  FORCEPS. 


We  keep  in   stock  a   large  line  of  Belected  forceps  made  ftom   best 
quality  of  Bteel.    Nickle  Plated,  Octagon  Joint.    Price  per  pair,       -    ^M 

Can  supply  any  make  or  number  from  any  catalogue  at 

manufacturers*  prices. 


eXGAYAJPOF^S. 
Octagon,  Steel  Handles,  best  quality,  per  dozen,       -  $2.W 


'   fl^iPIGlIIiAiPGI^S 
From  $1.00  to  H^  eacfa. 


I^B-DlSiPILLED  0)B^61II^Y. 
Put  up  in  four  ounce  vials,  .  .  .  .        ^     each    .40 

fflODELLING  OOMPOSIIFION. 

8.  8.  White's  1 , 2, 8, 4,  per  pound,  -  -  -  -  $IJ85 

Hood  &  Reynold's  0, 1,  2, 8,  per  pound,       -  -  1^ 


The  8.  8.  White  MTg.  Go's  Pellets,  per  ouuce,  -       -     |4.00' 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  i,  i,  1-10, 1-20  ounces. 

Caulk's  Diamond  Pellets,  per  ounce,  ....       $4.90 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  1-4, 1-8  and  1-16  ounces. 


FowLBi^'s  Sempoi^a^y  S»F0PPING. 

Price  per  ounce,  ....  -  -         ,50 


Dl^.  ©.  O.  OLIYEI^'S  GUJFTA-gEI^GHA, 
Per  ounce,  -  -  $4.00 

Put  up  in  I,  i,  1-4, 1-10, 1-20  ounce  packages.  18 


ffitil  ■  It] 

rSTAKLlSUEl)  lfl5«. 

ODITDEIV  A   OODiriHAIV, 

MANDFACTDRKBS  OF 

,al  Chairs,  Lath.es,  &c. 

AND  DEALERS  IK 

ENTISTS'  MATERIALS, 

Fayette  St,  between  Charles  &  Liberty  Sts 
ii  altimohe. 


3rOTiT>  r'OIXj 

M 

Per  oz. 

iOJ. 

ioz. 

t  OZ. 

ons,                            »32.(x> 

$16.00 

»S.oo 

$4.00 

30.00 

15.00 

7.50 

4.00 

30-Q0 

15.00 

7.50 

4.00 

's,  1  Century,              30.00 

15.00 

7.50 

400 

Globe,                 30.00 

1500 

7.50 

4.00 

1000  Fine,           30.00 

1500 

7.50 

4.00 

uns,  Cylinders,  A,  ] 
•'         B, 
Rect,  Pdlets,  j  30.00 

15.00 

8.00 

4.00 

Standard,        J 

stal,                             32.00 

16.00 

8.00 

4.00 

&  Co.                           29.00 

15.00 

3.20  per  i-iooz. 

"        untrimmed. 

5.60 

per  r-joz. 

" 

2.90  per  i-iooz. 

-Nob.  4, 6, 8,  and  10,        -        -        40  Cente  per  Book. 
«. 30      "      "       '• 

No«.  4,'  6,  8  &  10,  (extra  tough)       40      "      "       " 
SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  9  West   Fayette  Street  Baltimore. 
>9 


PORCELAII    TEETK 

We  keep  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Teeth  of  the  following^ 

Manufacturers,  which  we 

SELL  AT  THEIR  PRICES. 


^.  S.    WHITE'S. 

GUM.  PLAIN. 

RETAIL  PRICE.        -        -        -        -    15  Cts.  10  Cts. 

For  Ji 5  CO  net  Cash,        -        .        -  14    "  9>^  " 

"      2500       "  .        -        -        -     13    "  9      " 

"      5000       "  •        -        .        12 j^"  Sj4  " 

"    loooo       "  -        .        .        -^    12    "  8      " 

IT.  D.  JUSTVa. 

GUM.  PLAIN. 

RETAIL  PRICE,        -        -        -        -     15  Cts.  10  Cts. 

For;$i5  0oCash,      -        -  -  14   "  gyi  ** 

"      2500    "  -        -        -        "     13    "  9       " 

"      5000    "  -        .        -        -       125^"  %%  " 

"     loooo    "  .        -        -        -     12    "  8      " 

We  also  keep  in  Stock  a  full  assortment  of  Block  Teeth  of  the 

following  makes,  viz : 

Gideon  Sibley's 

— AND — 

The  Wilmington  Dental  Hanfactuxing  Co. 


Price^per. 

set  of  14, 

"     II 

(1        <* 

"     29 

(t         (t 

"     60 

t<         i( 

"     92 

((         (( 

"  125 

(i         (( 

$  I  oa 
10  00 
25  00 
50  00 
75  00 
100  00 


Less  than  14  Teeth,  8  cents  per  Tooth. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 


9 

0  WEST  PAYETTE  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 

20 


■^  OLD  @  PUTIN  A 


cs.  ai.OO  per  oi.  Troft 


L:C/ 


TO  INSURE  GOOD 
RESULTS  USE  THE 
X        BEST  MATERUL 


%.<k 


^•^,^v  ...,..,„.  \-^^%  > 


igo  Dental  Manufacturing  Go. 


ch:icj^c30. 

Fo«Saleby    SNOWDEN&  cowman  |1 

9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimare,  Md. 
23 
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AMALGAMS. 

Townsend's         -  -  -  -  -  -  $2.00  per  ounce 

Chicago  Refining  Co'fl  ....  4.00   «  " 

€aulk^B  Par-Excellent  Alloy,    -  -  -  ».00   "  " 

Standard  JDfental  Alloy, 6.00   **  •* 

Lawrence's  -.-.-.  3.00  •'  " 

Arrington's  .  .  .*  .  2.50   "  " 

Klnc's,  ...  ...       8.00   "'  " 

Steiling  AniHlgam, 3.00   "  " 

Chase's  Alcohol-Tight, 8.00   "  " 

Olirers  Amalgam, 3.00   "  " 

"      White  Amalgam, 5.00  "  ** 

CEMENTS. 

Roman  Cement,  best  in  the  market,  -  -  -  $1 00 

Agate  Cement,  in  1  oz.  Boxes,       ....  -  2,00 

"         *'       "    J    »*  -  .  *-  -  -  1.50 

Weston's  Insoluble  Cement,  i  oz.,  -  -  -  1.50 

Dr.  Flagg's  Plastic  Enamel,  per  Pk*g,        -  -  ..  2.00 

Fossiline,  "        "      .  .  .  .  2.00 

Hetcalfs  Cement,         -  "  *    **  -  -  -  -  2.00 

H.  D.  Justis's  Insoluble  Cement, 

1  oz.  Package,  1,  2,  8,  4  Colors,  .  ...  8.00 

i   "         **       any  above    "  -  -  -  1.50 

d[  D.  Justis's  Acme  Cement, 

One  oz.  Package,         .  -  -  -  -  -  8.00 

Hall*  •»         "  .  ^ 1.66 

Dr.  T.  B.  Welch,  &  Bon,  Art.  Dentine,  per  Pk*ge  -  -  1.50 

'*    C.  N.  Pierce  Phos.  Zinc,  a       u  ...  2.uo 

"'   T.  O.  Oliver's  Oxy  Phos,  «        ».      .  .  .  a.OO 

"    Smith's  **   Chloride,  an  .  .  i.oo- 

Houghtons*s  Ob- Artificial,  "        •»      .  .  -  1,00 

Poulson's  Mineral  Plombe,  »        *«  ...  2.50 

Dawsons*s  Mineral  Cement  "        «*      .  -  -  1.5O 

Caulks's  Diamond        *' 

Per  Package,  2  Colors,  ...  1.50 

"       1      " 100 

Caulk's  Hydraulic  Pebbles,  large  Pk'ge,     -  -  -  -  2.00 

DENTAL  RUBBER. 

Ram's  Horn  Rubber, per  lb.  |2.25 

fiam*l  8.  Whites'  No.  1  Improved, "  225 

Holdfast  Rubber, "  8,00 

DohertyNo.  1, "  2.26 

"    2, "  2J5 

atarRubber, "  8.50 

Sam'l  8,  White's  Bow  Spring, "  2.75 

Whalebone  Rubber, "  8,00 

Sterling  Rubber, '. "  8.00 

Black  Rubber *«  2,5i 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co*s per  lb.,  $2  50 

Sam'l  8.  White's '*  2J50 

8N0WDBN  &  COWMAN 

0  West  Fayette  Street  Baltimoi« 
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ved  Cabinet  Case  No.  10. 


ae  is  made  of  black  walnnt,  hard  oil  fia.sh.  The  panels  are 
id  the  monntingB  are  all  nickel  plated.  The  total  l.eii-ht  is 
idtb  31  inches;  depth  aoinchea,  Tiie  upper  portion  liua  12 
}  of  these  are  }  inch  deep;  4,  ]  j  iniiies  deep;  2.  2i  iiiciies 
eea  over  all  these  drawers.  On  tlieopponite  sideisBpm-e 
jastable  shelves  for  medicines.  Connecting  t lie  two  tuirts 
era,  lOtil-'},  by3  inches  deep.  Below  these  drawers  is  a 
rror,  10x10.  The  lower  portion  contains  one  druwer  in 
jhea  deep,  with  slide  drawer  over  it  2.>x  KiJ  by  i  incheB 
)lt  cloth.  At  one  end,  2  drawers,  14J  x  13i,  y  inches  deep 
,  20x  IG,  12  inches  deep,  with  ahelt. 

ritti  Wood  Top  (Boxing  Free)  •         -         S46.00. 

With  tollui  Marble  Slab,  (irhile)         .  60.00. 

■■      KnwvUl*  Matble,  (pink)  .  SO.Oo! 

infaetnred  by  RANSOM  A  RANDOLPH,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
ITircle  Street,  Inwahapolib,  Ind. 
21 


S18WD1S  a  eOWKAl'S  I 

NEW  PATENTED  VULGANIZER. 


Complete  for  KeroHene  or  (Jan, 
with  Two  Larffe  ]Uall^able  Iron 
f^askg,  $1S.OO 


HnproTe 


proved  Cabinet  Case  No.  10. 


Cabiiiet  Cue  is  made  of  black  wslnnt.  bard  oil  fiiuab.    The  panels  are 

iMMBfjand  the  mountingsBreall  nickel  plated.    The  total  height  Ib 

'^-*—  width  31  inches;  depth20inchefl.     The  tipper  portion  haa  12 

;  S  of  these  are  i  inoh  deep;  4,  1j  inches  deep;  2,  2}  inches 

,joees  over  ali  these  drawers.    On  the  opposite  side  is  space 

_adjnstable  shelvea  (or  medicines.     Connecting  the  two  parts 

S  dMwers,  10}xl2},  hy3  inclies  deep.     Below  theao  draweraisa 

1  plate  mirror,  10x10.    The  lower  portion  contains  one  dr(.wer  in 
"  xl6,  5  inches  deep,  with  slide  drawer  over  it  25k  lej  by  J  inches 
L«d  with  telt  cloth.     At  one  end,  2  drawers,  14}zl3^,  9  inches  deep, 
iaactoeet,  20x16, 12  inches  deep,  with  shelf. 


,  wttb  Wood  Top  (Boilnc  Free) 
«nth  Julian  MaiWe  Sl^,  (while) 
-    'K:Davlll«Uarble,<[>bik) 


S4fi.00. 
50.00. 

60.oa 


Hanntactnred  by  RANSOM  A  RANDOLPH,  Tolbdo,  Ohio. 
29  (^rde  Street,  Invunapolib,  Ind. 


NEW  PATENTED  VULCANIZER. 


Complete  for  Jieroneite  or  fioM, 
with  Two  Large  JUaUeable  Iron 
Flaskg,  $]S.0O 


M  THB  BBNTAIf  PHOFBSSIO^. 


MEW   PATENTED  YULCANIZEB. 

:o: 

In  offerlnsr  our  New  Patented  Vuloanizer  to  the  Dental  Profession,  we  do  so  with 
« knowledge  that  it  far  supersedes  anything  of  the  kind  now  before  it  in  strength, 

r,  durability  and  simplicity. 
The  boilen  are  made  of  four  pound  copper  and  will  stand  a  steam  pressure  five 
great  as  it  is  required  to  vulcanize  at  330^.  They  are  tinned  inside,  which  pre- 
tbe  copper  from  corroding.  If  kept  clean.  The  Y ulcanizers  are  made  larger  than 
ordinary  ones,  so  as  to  take  any  flask  in  the  market.  'The  bolts  are  so  arranged 
the  pmsure  from  them  comes  directly  on  the  packing  and  makes  it  steam  tight 
The  movements  of  unloosening  the  top  and  taking  the  V ulcanizer  apart  are  positive 
quick.  The  movement  of  the  collar  in  unloosening  is  only  one-sixth  of  the  ciroum- 
of  the  boiler ;  it  is  from  left  to  right:  and  is  guided  by  lugs  or  stops,  thereby 
away  with  the  old  method  of  unscrewing  top  from  boiler,  which  often  gives 
ible,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  metal  If  allowed  to  get  cooL 

HEW  SAFETY  YALYE. 

:o: 

After  long  experience  in  Safety  Valves,  Stops,  Blow-oifs,  &o.,  we  have  adopted 

we  consider  a  safe  device.   It  consists  of  the  seat,  or  body,  stem,  lever  and  weight. 

If  at  any  time  the  valve  should  leak,  a  slot  will  be  found  in  the  top  of  the  stem  to 

aserew  driver,  by  which  the  stem  can  be  turned  around  several  times  and  grind 

If  tight  again. 


BXTBACTS  FROM  T1SSTIMONIAI.S. 


— Itsarpaases  any  I  have  ever  used  or  seen.— Howard  W.  Hoopes,  D.  D.  S. 

—It  is  in  our  opinion  the  best  in  the  market.   For  neatness  and  easy  working,  it  is 
.— Drs.  WiLUAiis  AND  Pennington. 


—Your  new  Vulcanlxer  has  been  in  use  in  my  laboratory  since  first  introduced  and 
t  given  the  greatest  satisfaction.— C.  E.  Duck,  D.  D.  S. 

—It  rives  me  more  satisfaction  than  any  I  have  yet  used.    In  strength,  durability, 
ana  quick  working  of  all  its  parts.  It  excels.— Thomas  H.  Davy,  D.  D.  S. 

—I  hare  used  your  Vulcanizer  regularly  since  its  first  introduction  and  it  works  to 
mtjre  satisfaction.    I  consider  it  the  best,  safest  and  aimplesi.    I  am  sure  that  any 
who  sees  its  easy  workings  will  claim  all  I  do  for  it.— Bernhard  Mter,  D.  D.  S. 

-FcR'  economy  of  time  and  ease  of  manipulation,  it  is  superior  to  all  I  have  seen  or 

The  facility  of  closing,  cooling  without  resort  to  water,  and  opening,  will  be 

~  and  appreciated  by  all  as  great  improvements.- 0.  K  Bierbowbr,  D.  D.  S. 

-Tour  Vulcanizer  is  the  best  and  strongest  I  have  used  or  seen.   The  advantages 
^Ofiailng  and  closing  are  very  simple  and  Sclent,  and  with  less  trouble  than  anv  in 
ie^^mnd  I  consider  it  a  great  acquisition  to  the  mecbimical  department  of 

.— WM.  B.  PlNNBT,  D.  D.  8. 


DIBBCTIONS  FOB  USING. 


■t>^ 


TUXX/AKIZKB.— Screw  the  handle  into  the  cover,  loosen  the  three  bolts  on  the 
turn  tbe  bandle  from  left  to  right,  lift  the  cover  and  take  off  the  cap.   In  returning 
o  marks  on  the  cap  and  ring  come  opposite  each  other. 

rabber  packing  with  powdered  Soapetone  before  putting  cap  on. 

YAIiTS— Always  keep  tbe  lever  upright  in  taking  the  Vulcanizer  cover 
and  until  tbe  cold  air  is  driven  out  of  the  boiler,  then  lower  lever, 
about  mid-way  so  as  it  will  not  blow  off  steam  at  330^. 

STOVE.— Keep  the  oil  reservoir  well  filled.    Before  lighting  the 
time  allow  it  to  stand  about  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  wicks  are  thor- 
trim  them  evenly  and  take  a  small  clip  off  of  the  comer  of  each 
Jbop  tank  with  cold  water,  and  the  stove  is  ready  for  use. 

fill  out  the  wick-tubes.    Be  careful  to  use  the  right  size.    Keep  the 
and  the  wicks,  when  not  lit,  turned  down  below  the  top  of  the  tubes, 
lift  oil  will  not  run  down  the  outside  of  them.   Keep  the  perforated  tin  dean 
vtnd  from  blowing  on  the  stove  while  it  is  burning. 

■ttibctini  Ij  SMwIei  k  €«wiiu»  9  W.  FajetU  Street,  BaltiHwe,  ML 
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SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

*FLY  WHEEL  Jo,  1,  fa,^ 


This  Fly  Wheel  weighs  30  lbs.,  with  diameter  01 
wheel  15  inches.   The  stand  is  the  stiffest  and  steadiest 
of  any  drivine  wheel  in  the  market     Owing  to  the 
position  of  the  feet  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
treadle.  The  wheel  has  an  immense  power  and  is  very 
light  running.     In  boxing  remove  pin   that  connects 
treadle  with  rod  and  fold  treadle  by  side  oi  the  wheel. 
Weight  complete,  46  lbs. 
Price  B«xe4,        ....  .        .  $g4| 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  9  W,  Fayette  Street. 


9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


} 


Manu&ctiirers  of  the  following  articles : 

Few  Patented  Vuleani»er,  complete  for  Kerosene 

or  Gas,  with  two  Malleable  Iron  Flasks, 
United  States  Lathe— Lonf^  Spindle, 
"  "         ShOTt  Spindle, 

*'**•'         Stand  and  Oord, 

American  Lathe,  ... 

"  •  Extra  Large  Driving- Wheel, 

IHamond  JCal/^6— Complete,       .       .       .       : 

"  '  «        Fly  Wheel,        .... 

TVy  Wheel,  NtK  1,  (New) 

.Portable  Hand  or  Foot  X/af  l^e— Oomplete,  . 

"  "  «  Without  Foot 

Attachment, 

Qu€^rant  Hand  Fly-Wheel  Lathe, 

Hand  Fly-Wheel  Lathe,         .       .       .       - 

Band  Lat/ie, 

IHamond  Lathe  Head — Polished  Brass, 

Socket  Table  Head,  .... 

17.  8.  Table  Head — Wholes  in  base  to  screw  to  table, 

American  Lathe  Head,     "         "         "       " 

Ladles  and  Handle — ^two  Ladles  and  one  Handle, 

Extension  Brackets — weight  only  five  pounds, 

P^n^able  Head-  Rests — ^weight  only  four  pounds, 

Patent  ForttMble  Head-Rest,  full  nickel  plated. 

Soldering  Lamps, 

Ifon/^JV^^n,  No.  I,  well  made  and  very  strong,  improved  1  50 

2  25 

2  75 

3  25 

76 
8  CO 

85* 


18  CO 
16  00 
16  00 
12  00 

15  00 

16  00 
14  00 

8  00 
8  00 
6  00 

5  50 

4  50 
4  50 
4  00 

6  00 

5  oa 

4  00- 

4  00- 

75 

6  00' 

6  oa 

10  GO 

-   9a 


u 


II 


it 


<• 


i« 


i< 


<< 


<< 


"         "     •  No.  2,  new,         -         .        -        .        . 
Ingot  Moulds — Abroad  base  with  handles,  No.  1 

No.  2 
No.  3 
Bailees  Moulding  Flasks,— ^qt  set  of  2, 
Students  Case — with  8  medicine  bottles, 

**  <*  "    6        "  "        and  lamp, 

Britannia  Impressifm  Cups— long  handles,  various 

.  styles  and  27  sizes — each, 

We  make  no  charge  for  Boxing  amy  of  the  above  goods. 
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American  Lathe. 


This  cut  represeute  ao  im- 
proved Lathe.  It  is  made  in  the 
very  beet  maoDer,  aDd  is  SQitable 
for  either  the  OJice  or  LaboraUm/. 
It  hae  a  solid  epindle — one  end  of 
which  is  a  taper  Bcrew  for  brush  or 
felt  wheels,  and  also,  a  space  for  a 
large  coruodum  wheel.  The  other 
side  of  the  spiadle  has  a  space  for 
a  large  corundum  wheel  and  a 
screw  to  receive  the  chucks,  on 
which  very  small  corundum  wheels 
can  be  placed. 

It  hae  a  movable  column  and 
table,  which  is  capable  of  being 
elevated  Eleven  inches,  to  ac- 
commodate the  operator  in  eitbera 
sitting  or  standing  posture. 

Either  end  of  the  spindle  can  be 
thrown  towards  the  operator,  if 
more  convenient,  by  the  set  screw 
at  the  top  of  the  column. 

•9*  We  also  make  for  this  I^tha 
a  Socket  Spindle — similar  to  oar 
U.  S.  Lathe  Short  Spindle. 

Price  of  Lathe,  a?  per  cut,  with  two  Ghncks,      -  Jifi  00 

"         "   with  Socket  Kpindle,  with  two  Chucks,  15  00 

"          "  with  Eitra  Large  TViving- Wheel,  16  00 

•        Chucks,  extra,           ...          -  16 
Itf'No  charge  for  Boxing. 

SKOWDEN  4  COWMAN, 

9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Sfltimoi* 
JO 


Diuiond  FI7  Wheel  and  Lathe  Bead. 


DIAMOND  FLY  WHEEL. 

p-whwliB  18  inrtieg  in  diameter,  with  wrouslit  iroa  spokes,  In  hi 
le,  annplcieiniiiwlf.csnbeButanvwlH-reaiidnins  very  eMady. 

UCE 18  00 

DIAMOND  FLY  WHEEL  AND  HEAD. 
^  boxed PRICE  (14  M 

jfAiBART  FLY  WMSiL  IL*TTi7~~ 


■ns  of  the  qnadrant,  the  Bpindle  can  N;  raised  from,  or  lowered  tj 
,  andtluownfroniorneari^r  to  llie  ojxirator.  TLecord  iatij-^itenac 
and  the  lathe  is  silent ;  tlie  apinille  is  of  the  best  quality  of  stM! 
S3  washers  and  two  chucks  complete.     Weighs  only  four  pound*, 

SICE t*  GO   t 

SNC   /DEN  &  COWMAN,  88  W.  FaveUe  St.,  Biiltimnr* 
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BRITANNIA  IMPRESSION  CUPS, 

LONG    HANDLES. 

We  Hannfactarethe  following  Sizes  and  Varieties: 
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t  ie  of  groat  advantage,  saving  screwe  and  tiaska. 
t  rods  are  of  wrought  iron  and  the  handle  of  the 
36  detached.  They  are  well,  made  and  very  nirong, 
m  made  larger,  so  that  it  will  take  any  Fhi.sk  in  the 
Price.         -         -         -         -         Si. 50. 
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ss  is  made  of  cast  iron,  very  heavy,  with  steel  screw 
able  handle.  It  has  a  Pivot  Plate  to  level  up  the 
ng  always  a  central  pressure  on  the  flask  ;  will  take 
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.\RTICLE    I 


PROFESSIONAL  PATENTS. 


BY   W.   STORER    HOW,    D.  D.  S.,    PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


[Keiid  before  \he  MinsisBippi  Valley  Dental  AFsociation  at  Cincinnati, 

Ohio,  March,  7,  1888.] 

'  The  discussion  of  any  subject  is  usually  clarified  by  a 
definition  of  the  title  or  terms  by  which  it  is  designated. 
In  the  United  States  of  America  a  patent  is  an  official  docu- 
ment which  ioiports  that  the  patentee  is  the  legal  owner  of 
the  property  therein  described,  and  the  inventor  is  thereby 
legally  constituted  for  a  specified  term  of  years  the  absolute 
owner  of  that  property,  subject  indeed  to  any  claimant  who 
can  prove  himself  to  be  the  original  and  Jirst  inventor  of 
the  property  aforesaid.    Contingent  upon  this  risk,  or  '*bav 
as  it  is  termed,  and  the  further  personal  bar  ^(  abando^^^^'^^ 
by  neglect'ng  to  make  application  for  a  patent  w^^^  ^^^ 
years  from  the  public  use  of  the  invention,  the/^     ^'  ^^ 
inventor  to  his  patented  property  is  the  cle;^    ^"^  most 
unassailable  right  to  property  on  earth,  ^^         n^Jiintain- 
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able  in  law  and  equity  through  the  highest  courts  of  this 
country.  It  is  therefore  important  to  keep  in  mind  these 
two  fundamental  facts:  First;  that  a  new  and  useful  in- 
vention originates  in  the  mventor;  second,  that  the  inven- 
tion is  property,  the  legal  title  to  which  is  originally  vested 
in  the  inventor. 

The  term  dental  patents  is  applied  to  such  patents  as 
relate  to  inventions  connected  with  the  practice  of  dentistry. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  these  inventions  are  not  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  the  laity,  but  are  for  use  as  improve- 
ments in  practice  by  members  of  the  dental  profession,  and 
now  that  dentists  are  formally  included  in  the  general  de- 
signation of  members  of  the  medical  profession,  it  is  per- 
tinent to  our  purpose  to  consider  the  subject  of  profes- 
sional patents  in  general.  The  distinction  just  made  is 
therefore  of  consequence  as  limiting  the  discussion  to  in- 
ventions intended  for  professional  uses;  leaving  in  abey- 
ance without  prejudice  the  subject  of  devices  designed  for 
use  directly  by  the  laity. 

It  has  been  commonly  assumed  by  medical  men  that 
the   primary   purpose   and   function  of  a  member  of  the 
medical  profession  should  be  the  relief  of  such  suffering,  or 
diseased,   or  disabled   members  of  the  human  family  as 
should  have  need  of  and  require  his  professional  services. 
This  assumption   might  have  been  permissible  in  part  in 
the  days  when  the  priests  were  also  physicians  by  the  as- 
sumed right  of  a  divine  calling,  and  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  subjects,  is  greatly  befogged  through   such  antique 
assumptions  of  authority,  etc.,  by  divine   right.     Modem 
thought  and  action  are  even   now  adverse  to  all  such  as- 
suviiptions,  and  the  primary  principle  is  becoming  recog- 
'^'^d  that  every  man  is  a  k  ng  under  God,  and  that  no  man 
hab,  >^-   can  rightly  have,  other  than  humanly  delegated 
author^y  over  his  fellow-man.     Government  by  consent  of 
the  gove»,^^^  jg  ^j^^  ^j^jy  j^g^  j.yj^  f^j.  ^j^g   ruler  and  the 

ruled.       ^^^-»ssion*'il    pretensions    to    peculiar   privileges, 
practices    ana  r^i-ej-ogatives    by    virtue    of    an    assumed 
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superiority  of  vocation,  that  places  its  laborers  above  any 
pecuniary  compensation  commensurate  with  the  real  value 
of  their  services,  form  the  fundamental  fallacies  which 
underlie  the  delusions  so  prevalent  in  the  minds  ol  both 
professional  men  and  laymen  on  the  subject  of  professional 
patents.  It  is  certainly  not  true  that  the  professional 
services  of  the  physician,  or  surgeon,  or  dentist  are  beyond 
price  because  they  are  preservative  of  human  life;  for  so 
also  are  the  services  of  the  food-raiser,  because  food  is  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  human  life, — ergo^  food  is  of 
inestimable  value !  Now  is  it  true  of  the  doctor  any  more 
than  of  the  farmer  that  he  works  without  expectation  of 
payment  or  hard  cash  for  his  work.  Such  assumptions  are 
the  veriest  stuff  and  nonsense;  for  whenever  and  wherever 
men  of  any  calling  work  for  a  living  they  work  for  pay, — 
honorable  pay,  if  the  work  is  honestly  done.  On  the  other 
hand,  men  who  do  not  work  for  a  living  are  either  gratuit- 
ous laborers  or  lawless  loafers,  and  to  this  latter  class 
belong  the  whole  group  of  pretenders  from  kings  to 
beggars. 

Gratuitous  service   of  any   kind,    under  any  circum- 
stances, implies  the  possession  of  superior  abilities  by  the 
servant,  and  a  corresponding  inability  on  the  part  of  the 
served,  or,  the  willingness  of  the  latter  to  receive  service 
which  he  is  himself  able  to  perform.     The  inherent  de- 
gradation of  this  last  disposition  it  is  difficult  adequately 
to  describe;  and  to  this  subtle  debasement  of  the  real  man- 
hood of  man  is  owing  the  inability  of  the  present  gener- 
ation to  raise  to  the  true  nobility  of  manliness  that  must 
always,  in  all  times  and  all  places,  refuse  to  receive  some- 
thing for  nothing  if  one  be  able  to  make  any  return.   Help- 
lessness is,  of  course,  a  bar  to  all  self-preservative  action, 
and  a  man  is  then  simply  compelled  to  receive  what  is 
given.    A  work  of  love  is  always  and  only  rewardable  by 
love,  and  we  are  not   unmindful  of  the  Christian  faith  that 
works  by  love  as  the  highest  form  of  a  divinely  inspired 
activity.    But  ihe  present  considerations  are  based  upon 
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and  strictly  relative  to  the  working  fact  that  men  are  not 
yet  generally  doing  business  on  pentecostal  principles,  and 
until  the  legal  fences  are  all  down  and  the  debris  cleared 
away, — the  law  having  vacated  its  tutorship  after  bringing 
all  men  to  Christy — we  should  aim  to  do  all  things  lawfully,, 
with  strict  regard  to  all  the  rights  of  our  neighbors. 

Among  these  rights  we  have  shown  that  patent  rights 
are  of  the  first  order  as  initiating  clear  titles  to  property  in 
inventions.  We  have  also  shown  that  when  the  inventor 
is  a  professional  man  his  property  may  be  of  value  to  other 
professional  men,  who  may  buy  it  to  aid  them  in  their  pro- 
fessional work.  It  has  furthermore  been  seen  that  profes- 
sional men  properly  and  primarily  work  for  a  living, — /.  e.^ 
for  money  in  return  for  services. — as  it  is  eminently  right 
and  fit  that  they  should  do.  The  claim  that  professional 
services  are  essentially  different  from  other  services  for  pay 
is  erroneous,  as  has  likewise  been  shown. 

A  clear  conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  the  professional 
man  has  no  more  right  to  the  free  use  of  the  patented 
property  of  his  fellow -practitioner  than  to  his  other  pro- 
perty,— as,  for  instance,  his  house,  or  his  horse,  or  his  case 
of  instruments.  He  might  in  an  emergency  borrow  any- 
thing that  is  his  neighbor's,  but  to  claim  the  right  to  use  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  a  professional  invention,  on 
the  ground  that  individual  professional  property  is,  perse, 
common  professional  property,  is,  assuredly,  an  untenable 
proposition.  Equally  so  is  the  commonly  received  doctrine 
that  it  is  unprofessional  to  patent  inventions  designed  for 
professional  use. 

To  secure  a  copyright  on  a  book  which  is  designed 
for  professional  use  is  not  now  deemed  unprofessional,  as 
indeed  it  ought  not  to  be;  but  will  any  right  minded  person 
pretend  that  copyright  property  is  essentially  different  from 
paten t-right  property  ?  They  are  certainly  identical  so  far 
as  they  are  original  creations  of  inventive  minds,  and  as 
such,  when  secured  to  the  inventive  authors  by  due  process 
of  law,  are  indubitably  property  in  the  highest  and  strongest 
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and  clearest  titular  significance  of  that  temi.     It  follows, 
therefore,  that  a  book,  an   instrument,   or  an   appliance 
originated  and  designed  for  use  by  a  physician,  surgeon,  or 
dentist  professionally  may  be  copyrighted  or  patented  by 
its  inventor  without  in  any  manner  or  degree  derogating 
from  his  standing  as  a  professional  man.     The  instrument, 
as  well  as  the  book,  is  intended  to  facilitate  professional 
practice,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  professional 
inventor  should  give    his  invention  to  his   fellow-practi- 
tioners any  more  than  that  the  professional  writer  should 
send  every  fellow  a  copy  of  his  book  with  the  "compliments 
of  the  author."     If  the  book  is  designed  and  adapted  to 
promote  professional  practice,  and  so  alleviate  suffering  and 
prolong  life,  then,  on  every  premise  and  by  every  argu- 
ment used  in  o\  position  to  professional  patents,  the  book 
belongs  to  the  profession,  and  to  copyright  it  or  publish  it 
for  the  personal    profit   of  the   author   is, — well,  all  the 
delusive  and  deceitful  and  debasing  drivel  that  has  been 
poured  out   on   inventors  by  copy-righting  authors,  and 
other  inconsiderate  or  pecuniarily  interested  members  of 
the  medical    profession.     Possibly  some  introspection   is 
necessary  to  disclose  to  many  minds  the  motives  which 
really  actuate  them  when  they  raise  such  an  outcry  against 
professional  patents.     They  want  the  best  instrument  or 
medicament  obtainable,  and  they  want  such  at  the  least 
cost,  or  without   cost-  if  possible.      Success   in   practice 
depends  upon  their  superioiity  of  repute  as  professional 
men.     Hence  they  want  the  best  aids  to  practice  within 
their  reach;  and  if  those  aids  are  only  to  be  had  by  paying 
a  sum,  a  part  of  which  goes  into  the  pocket  of  an  inventive 
fellow-practitioner,  a  part  to  the  retail  dealer,  a  part  to  the 
wholesale    dealer,   and    a   part   to   the    manufacturer  (or 
publisher,)  then  they  have  a  grievance  against  the  inventor, 
who,  as  a  professional  brother  (?),  ought  to  give  away  his 
part  of  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  his  own  original 
property !     Why  ?     Well, — because  the  invention  enables 
the  practitioner  to  do  more  for  suffering  humanity,  and  get 
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more  money  from  sufTering  humanity,  than  he  could  do  or 
get  without  the  invention  I  The  inventor  may  get  any 
amount  of  honor  (?),  but  must  get  no  cash  for  his  invention, 
which  belongs  to  everybody  else  because  the  inventor  is  a 
professional  man;  and  in  the  professions,  every  brother 
practitioner  has  the  right  to  take  for  his  own  professional 
use  and  profit  anything  which  his  brother  has,  or  can 
invent,  that  is  worth  taking! 

The  notion  that  a  professional  man  has  gratuitously 
received  his  equipment,  and  therefore  is  in  honor  bound  to 
give  all  he  has  and  knows  to  his  professional  brethren,  has 
no  foundation  in  fact;  for  the  office  tuition,  the  copyrighted 
books,  the  college  expenses,  etc,,  at  every  point  of  his  pre- 
liminary progress  have  cost  him  cash  {or  its  equivalent), 
which  in  great  measure  went  into  the  pockets  of  the  most 
prominent  professors,  who  are  the  Icudest  in  professing  the 
greatest  concern  for  the  protection  of  the  profession  from 
dishonor,  by  the  patenting  of  professional  inventions.  The 
tact  is  patent  that  every  medical  or  dental  graduate  has 
been  called  upon  for  cash  in  payment  for  the  professional 
instruction  he  has  received,  and  he  in  turn  expects  to 
receive  cash  for  his  outlay,  just  as  any  other  business  man 
expects  a  return  for  his  investments  in  knowledge  or  the 
products  of  knowledge. 

In  the  light  of  to-day,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  is  absurd  to  assume  that  the  professions  are 
other  than  departments  of  business,  and  distinguishable 
simply  by  name  from  the  departments  of  agriculture, 
mechanics,  mcrchantry,  banking,  etc.  The  other  assumption, 
of  the  priceless  value  of  medical  knowledge  as  a  ground  of 
superiority  over  the  priceless  knowledge  of  the  farmer,  we 
have  seen  to  be  baseless. 

An  incidental  demonstration  of  the  fallacy  of  these  as- 
sumptions has  been  wrought  out  in  the  practice  of  dentistry, 
which  has  by  a  process  of  synthesis  started  from  the  basis 
of  a  business,  and  by  the  application  of  business  methods 
worked  its  way  into  the  medical  profession. 
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It  seems  capable  of  demonstration  that  the  great 
advances  made  by  modern  dentistry  in  the  United  States 
are  largely  due  to  the  patented  inventions  of  dentists.  The 
writer  is  free  to  admit  that  his  own  slight  participation  in 
this  line  of  progress  may  unwittingly  warp  his  judgment 
in  this  regard,  but  he  is  nevertheless  firm  in  his  conviction 
that  the  opinion  is  sustained  by  the  facts.  In  this  con- 
nection it  appears  proper  to  be  still  further  personal  in  an 
allusion  to  the  writer's  later  opportunities  for  becoming 
conversant  with  some  correlative  phases  of  the  subject. 

It  is  well  known  to  members  of  this  society  that  the 
writer  was  a  practitioner  of  dentistry  in  this  city  for  nearly 
thirty  years, — less  the  interval  of  the  war  period.     The  last 
five  years  have  been  passed  in  Philadelphia,  in  professional 
connection  with  the  principal  dental  manufacturing  company 
of  this  country, — or,  he  may  add,  of  the  world.  Opportunity 
has  been   thus   afforded   for  the   consideration   of  dental 
patents  in  many  aspects  unfamiliar  to  the  ordinary  practi- 
tioner; indeed,  the  services  rendered  by  the  writer  have 
been  frequently  in  the  line  of  a  patent  expert  for  the  deter- 
mination of  questions  concerning  inventions  of  that  class. 
Under  those  circumstances,  and  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, when  surrounded  by  old  friends  and  neighbors,  a 
freedom  of  expresiion  is  permissible  that  might  otherwise 
be  deemed   inappropriate.     Your  essayist,  therefore,  feels 
at  lioerty  to  say  that,  in  five  years  of  confidential  and  inti- 
mate relationship  with  the  heads  of  the  great  manufacturing 
house  referred  to,  he  has  seen  in  the  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness not  only  nothing  to  condemn,  but  contrariwise,  the 
most  commendable  consideration  of  the  interests  of  dentists, 
dealers  in  dental  goods,  clerks,  salesmen,  workmen,  work- 
women and  employees  of  every   kind;  combined  with  a 
general  business  conduct  based  upon  the  highest  principles 
of  commercial  honor  and  probity.     There  need  be  no  hesi- 
tation in  the  use  of  superlatives  when  speaking  of  the 
sterling  qualities  of  the  men  who  control  this  great  con- 
cern.   They  reflect  honor  upon  the  profession  which  they 
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— following  in  the  footsteps  of  the  revered  founder  of  the 
house  which  bears  his  name — have  sedulously  sought  to 
promote,  and  have  been  largely  instrumental  in  advancing 
to  its  present  proud  position  among  the  noble  and  learned 
professions.  Doubtless  it  is  due  to  the  writer's  experience 
iA  the  service  of  this  company  that  he  has  reached  the  firm 
conclusion  that  honorable  nnotives  and  conduct  are  not 
confined  within  the  limits  of  the  so-called  honorable  pro- 
fession, but  that  the  merchants,  the  mechanics,  and  the 
workmen  of  every  class  and  degree  are  honorable,  and  to 
be  honored  whenever  and  wherever  they  acquit  themselves 
like  true  and  faithful  men. 

It  is  furthermore  to  be  said  that  the  president  of  the 
White  house,  as  editor  of  the  Dental  Cosmos,  has  rendered 
inestimable  service  to  dentists  and  the  dental  profession 
during  his  connection  with  and  conduct  of  that  Journal 
from  its  beginning,  thirty  years  ago.  What  is  implied  in 
the  personal  supervision  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
monthly  issues  of  a  journal  whose  every  page  was  to  te 
and  has  been  resolutely  kept  free  of  matter  not  related  to 
dentistry,  nor  expressed  in  good,  clean  English,  no  one 
can  know  but  the  inflexibly  faithful  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent editor.  What  the  profession  and  the  world  knows 
is  that  the  Dental  Cosmos  is  an  honor  to  dentistry,  to 
journalism,  and  to  the  professional  business  men  who  have 
'made  and  kept  it  foremost  and  highest. 

The  elevating  nature  of  dental  patents  was  primarily 
recognized  by  this  house,  and  large  sums  were  spent  in 
acquiring  and  developing  them.  Few  persons  are  aware 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  inventions  have  followed  one 
another  under  the  stimulus  of  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
reward  for  such  extraordinary  exercise  of  thuughi 
skill.  Yet  fewer  persons  know  what  a  costly  thing  it 
the  manufacturer  to  change  or  discard  devices  which, 
just  ready  for  the  market,  become  improved,  or  .supers 
so  that  the  new  stock  is  rendered  comparatively-  valuelei 
Just  at  this  point  the  nerve,  and  sagacity,  and  determinai 
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of  this  company  to  put  forth  the  very  best  goods,  that  could 
be  made,  have  time  after  time  been  made  manifest,  and 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  superseded  things  have 
been  destroyed,  or  shelved  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
or  attempt  to  realize  by  holding  back  the  new  until  the  old  ^ 
have  been  sold.  The  "monopoly"  against  which  such 
thoughtless  outcries  have  been  made  is  of  untold  benefit  to 
dentists  because  both  able  and  willing  to  discard  the  old 
good  things  immediately  upon  the  advent  of  the  new  and 
better  ones.  So,  too,  have  the  foremost  dentists  always 
done,  and  that  is  the  secret  of  success, — the  best,  at  what- 
ever cost.  That  is  also  at  once  the  inspiration  and  hope  of 
the  inventor. 

To  summarize  our  conclusions,  it  may  be  confidently 
declared  that : 

First, — An  original  and  first  inventor  has  absolutely 
produced  the  property  to  which  he  is  entitled  by  his  patent. 
Second. — It  is  strictly  right,  equitable,  ethical,  just  and 
proper  for  an  inventor  who  is  either  a  clergyman,  lawyer, 
physician,  surgeon,  dentist,  chemist,  author,  composer,  or 
worker  in  any  of  the  departments  of  business  termed  pro- 
fessions, to  patent  his  invention,  whatever  its  object,  if,  and 
if  only,  it  be  useful  to  such  of  his  fellowmen  as  may  properly 
desire  to  use  it  lawfully. 

Third, — The  outcry  against  professional  men  who  do, 
or  countenance  those  who  do,  obtain  patents  for  human 
life-saving  or  life-promoting  inventions  comes  in  every 
instance  from  men  who  either  do  not  understand  the  sub- 
ject,  or  are  directly  or  remotely  interested  in  obtaining  the 
use  of  the  invention  gratuitously,  or  without  due  process 
of  law. 

As  products  of  thought,  the  movable  types,  the  cotton 
gin,  the  steam  engine,  and  the  electro-magnetic  telegraph 
I  have  been  directly  ^— *-«"Hirectly  instrumental  in  saving 
I     and  promoting  li^  far  greater  degree  than  all 
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and  privileges  as  a  means  of  making  money;  yet  these 
same  professional  diplomatists  would  proscribe  a  fellow- 
prescriber  if  he  were  to  obtain  a  Patent  Office  diploma  as 
the  originator  of  a  life-saving  invention. 

If,  therefore,  common  sense,  reason,  argument,  logicr 
demonstration,  humanity,  beneficence,  lawfulness  and 
righteousness  are  not  all  on  the  side  of  the  professional 
inventor  and  patentee,  then  his  case  only  needs  restatement 
in  embossed  letters  that  may  enable  the  wilfully  blind  to 
mentally  see  the  affirmative  facts  that  are*  indubitably  clear 
to  the  mind  of  an  unprejudiced  investigator.  The  great 
number  of  persons  to  whom  such  an  invention  should 
prove  a  priceless  possession  might  be  a  stimulus  to  pro- 
ductive ingenuity,  were  it  not  for  the  amazing  probability 
that  nearly  every  one  of  them  would  bring  forward  either 
his  professional  brotherhood  or  his  great  need  of  the  pro- 
fessional equipment  as  an  unanswerable  plea  for  the  gratui- 
tous bestowment  of  the  property  upon  himself;  the  honor 
of  being  the  inventor  of  so  useful  a  device  sufficing  (of 
course)  as  an  ample  reward  for  the  inventor  in  lieu  of  the 
filthy  lucre  fees  which  would  be  what  the  practicing  pro- 
fessor would  obtain  from  its  use. 

The  phrase  "empty  honors"  is  certainly  a  significant 
one,  and  must  have  been  devised  for  a  professional  in- 
ventor, because  he,  of  all  other  men,  would  have  been,  as 
in  modern  times,  sure  to  have  received  neither  cash  nor 
substantial  gratitude,  however  valuable  his  invention  might 
have  proved  to  his  fee-earning  brethren.  History  is  full  of 
examples  uniformly  tending  to  show  that,  if  the  inventor 
could  not  compel  the  recognition  of  his  property  rights  in 
his  invention,  he  has  not  only  been  denied  compensation, 
but  nas  often  suffered  persecution,  and  even  martyrdom. 

In  these  later  years,  when  every  other  department  of 
practical  knowledge  and  labor  is  making  such  progress  by 
means  of  patented  inventions  that  the  Old  world  stands 
amazed  and  almost  awe  st»-uck  at  sight  of  the  marvels 
wrought  in  the  New,  is  it  not  time  for  the  old  professions 
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to  tall  into  line  with  the  new,  and  declare  that  henceforward 
every  incentive  shall  be  held  out  to  the  ingenious  and 
skillful  professional  man  to  invent  or  discover  human  life- 
saving  and  health-promoting  means  and  devices,  with  the 
assurance  that  his  patent  rights  shall  be  respected,  and  due 
honors  be  paid  with  the  cash  for  the  privilege  of  profes- 
sionally using  his  invention  ? 

Will  it  not  be  an  ascent  to  a  higher  plane  of  thought 
and  action  for  "doctors"  (teachers)  to  teach  that  professional 
honor  is  not  a  cloudy  abstraction,  nor  a  clannish  distinction,, 
nor  an  exclusive  assumption;  and  that,  in  particular,  a 
doctor  of  medicine  or  surgery  is  a  person  called  to  and 
trained  in  the  professional  business  of  the  readjustment  and 
repair  of  disordered  human  bodies  for  a  cash  consideration,, 
due  and  to  be  paid  upon  the  completion  of  the  service  ? 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  view  degrades  the  practice  of 
a  profession  to  the  merely  mercantile  prosecution  of  a  busi- 
ness, it  is  at  once  to  be  said  that  the  objector  begs  the  ques- 
tion by  the  false  assumption  that  a  business  is  beneath  a 
profession,  whereas  an  honest  business  honorably  con- 
ducted puts  the  business  man  above  beggary  of  every  kind. 
He  never  begs,  but  buys  and  sells  with  the  most  scrupulous 
regard  to  the  property  rights  of  everybody;  and,  to  his 
great  credit,  it  is  to  be  said  that  there  is  among  men  no 
higher  working  standard  of  honor  than  that  of  the  business 
man  whose  simple  statement  or  working  formula  is  "I  will 
sell  this  to-day  for  so  much,"  and  when  his  fellow-merchant 
at  hand,  or  a  thousand  miles  away,  replies,  "I  will  take  it 
at  your  price,"  that  practically  completes  the  transaction,, 
and  the  property  will  be  transferred,  although  only  their 
words  of  honor  will  have  passed  between  them,  and  al- 
though, also,  prior  to  the  transfer  of  the  property  in  fact^ 
its  value  should  change  to  the  amount  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars;  the  business  man's  word  is  actually  as  good  as 
his  bond. 

There  is,  therefore,  relevancy  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration in  the  writer's  illustrative  allusion  to  the  well- 
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known  business  house  in  which  he  has  learned  many  in- 
structive things  concernini?  the  correlations  of  professional 
honor  with  business  honor,  and  as  common  rules  of  prac- 
tice, the  terms  appear  to  him  to  be  not  as  yet  synonymous. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  proper  to  state  here  that,  aside 
from  the  young  lady  type- writer,  no  person  either  nearly 
or  remotely  connected  with  the  business  house  referred  to 
is  aware  of  even  the  intention  of  the  author  to  write  or 
read  a  paper  upon  this  subject;  and,  therefore,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  views  and  sentiments  herein  presented  rests 
entirely  and  exclusively  upon  him. 


As  supplemental  to  the  f6regoing  paper,  the  author 
adds  to  this  publication  of  it  on  his  own  account,  for  per- 
sonal distribution,  the  following  extract,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  verify  the  irrefutable  fact  that  the  exclusive 
copyright  and  the  exclusive  patent  right  are  fundamentally 
identical  in  their  establishment  under  the  law  which  was 
intended  "To  promote," — and  has  to  a  marveloui  degree 
practically  promoted, — **the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts." 

So  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  the  copyright  and  the 
patent  right  are  the  only  instances  of  the  constitutional 
creation  of  property  in   materialized  or  embodied  the  ught. 

Article  I,  Section  8,  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares:  "The  Congress  shall  have  power" 
.  .  .  "8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors 
the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  dis- 
coveries." Also,  "18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be 
necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  consti- 
tution in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department  or  officer  thereof. 


ARTICLE    II. 

THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    PULPLESS    TEETH 
FROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OF  DAILY 

PRACTICE. 


BY  A.   W.    HARLAN,   M.  D.,    D.  D.  S.,   CHICAGO,   ILL. 


It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  trepidation  that  I  venture 
to  present  to  you  a  few  observations  on  the  management  of 
pulpiess  teeth,  in  face  of  the  fact  of  recent  contributions  to 
our  Society's  proceedings  and  the  current  periodical  liter- 
ature of  the  time.  However,  I  hope  that  the  subject  itself 
has  enough  of  interest  in  it  to  receive  and  merit  your  most 
thoughtful  consideration.  In  the  effort  to  conserve  teeth  in 
the  mouth  for  mastication  and  articulate  speech,  the 
retention  of  roots  for  the  support  of  pivot  teeth  and  crowns, 
and  the  growing  tendency  to  resort  to  bridges  of  the  fixed 
and  reniovable  kind,  dental  surgeons  everywhere  are  de- 
voting much  of  their  thought,  ingenuity,  and  energy  in  the 
direction  of  retaining  within  the  mouth  many  pulpiess 
teeth,  we  had  presented  to  us  various  operative  procedures 
designated  by  their  authors  as  mechanical  methods;  others 
have  been  urged  for  adoption  as  the  immediate  dressing 
and  filling  method,  and  still  others  comprising  what  is 
known  as  the  lime-dressing  or  therapeutic  expectant 
method.  From  the  variety  of  systems  proposed  in  the 
management  of  pulpiess  teeth  the  student  or  inexperienced 
surgeon  would  hardly  be  able  to  choose  a  safe  path  in 
which  to  tread  unless  they  were  directed  by  a  strong  hand. 
Pulpiess  teeth  are  found  in  the  mouths  of  the  old,  the 
middle  aged,  and  the  young;  even  the  teeth  of  the  first 
dentition  do  not  escape  the  ravages  of  caries,  and  slow 
death  of  the  pulp,  or  its  destruction  by  other  means,  is  not 
mfrequent.  Pulpiess  deciduous  teeth  and  roots  may  very 
properly  be  retained  for  mastication  up  to  or  about  the 
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time  of  the  expected  eruption  of  their  successors.    At  t 
point,  however,  I  will  omit  their  further  consideration. 

For  convenience  of  treating  the  subject  of  the  mana 
ment  ol  pulpless  teeth,  we  will  classify  them  under  sevt 
headings  as  follows : 

First.  Teeth  deprived  of  pulps  ty  means  of  corroa 
medicaments,  or  immediate  operative  procedures — caute 
broaches,  wooden  points,  anaesthesia,  or  accident. 

Second.  Death  of  the  pulp  as  a  result  of  capping 
filling,  from  rapid  thermal  changes.  - 

Third.  Death  from  partial  luxation,  as  from  abl 
or  fell,  or,  from  torsion  in  correcting  irregularities,  or  fr 
imperfect  or  partial  extractions  and  replacement  of  teetb 

Fourth.  Death  from  gradual  exposure  by  caries, 
some  form  of  abrasion  or  erosion. 

Fifth.  Death  from  exposure  of  the  pulp  throi 
salivary  deposits,  exposing  the  apices  of  roots  by  displa 
ment  of  tissues,  or  from  the  development  of  pockets  res 
ing  from  the  so  called  Riggs'  disease  and  their  extension 
or  around  the  apices  of  roots. 

Sixth.  Death  from  irritation  by  pulp-nodules 
strangulation,  and  from  unknown  causes. 

From  this  classification,  imperfect  as  it  is,  you  v 
readily  agree  with  me  that  no  single  method  of  operatil 
surgical  or  therapeutic  treatment,  will  suffice  to  meet 
indications  in  the  treatment  of  irritations,  inflammation, 
abscess.  From  a  somewhat  extended  experience  in  t 
conservation  of  pulpless  teeth  of  all  classes,  covering 
period  of  nearly  twenty  years,  in  one  city,  witli  few  bii 
i>f  passage  as  clients,  my  records  now  show,  not  hundre 
but  thousands  of  teeth  treated  and  the  roots  filled,  with  I 
recurrences  of  abscesses  or  open  listulae. 

My  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  for  Class  One 
In  the  management  of  this  class  of  pulpless  teeth  there  art 
three  things  that  I  invariably  insist  upon  and  carry  ou 
faithfully.  First,  complete  disinfection;  nothing  is  allowec 
to  enter  the  pulp  chamber  or  canals  that  is  not  placed  then 
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I  hands,  by  means  of  clean  and  sterilized  instru 
er  and  saliva  arc  rigidly  excluded.  Second,  no 
oagulators  of  albumen  are  introduced  into  tht 
tber  or  canals  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  pulp, 
root  filling  material  must  be  innocuous,  tabooing 
)ration  of  antiseptics  or  disinfectants  as  a  com- 
the  filling  material.  If  I  have  destroyed  the 
ly  of  the  methods  above  spoken  of,  immediate 
under  a  local  or  other  ana;sthetic,  by  the  cautery, 
itjl  {a  barbarous  method),  or  if  it  is  in  a  recently 
joth,  I  assist  the  ce.ssation  of  hemorrhage,  then 
ringe  the  pulp  chamber  and  canals  with  equal 
roxide  of  hydrogen  and  a  one-thousandth  solu- 
chloride  of  mercury  until  they  are  free  from 
I  serum.  The  root  is  then  desiccated  with 
:ohol  and  heated  air,  and  filled  at  once.  If  I 
lyed  the  pulp  with  arsenic  or  other  corrosive,  at 
;wo  days  or  therabouts  the  corrosive  is  removed 
eptic  precautions,  keeping  the  tooth  and  cavity 
dressing  of  tannin  and  glycerine  is  applied  to 
zed  pulp,  first  puncturing  it  to  allow  the  con- 
>d  to  escape.  This  dressing  is  covered  with 
a,  through  which  two  or  three  perforations  are 
1  pointed  instrument  to  allow  any  confined  air 
This  is  allowed  to  remain  eig'^t  days,  when  the 
■emoved.  The  rubber-dam  is  adjusted  ovrr  the 
the  pulp  i.s  extirpated  with  suitable  .sterilized 
It  will  be  found  healthy  and  much  reduced  in 
;  treatment.  The  pulp  chamber  and  canal  or 
o  be  washed  and  swabbed  with  the  peroxide 
de  solution  above  mentioned,  the  root  dt-sic- 
llled  at  once.  The  roo's  are  not  reamed  or 
acce.ss  is  obtained  by  freely  openmg  the  pulp 

:wo.  In  the  management  of  this  class  of  pulp- 
;  generally  find  little  trouble  in  diagnosis  from 
ice  of  three  conditions,  one  of  which  i.s  always 
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present,  i,  e,,  encystment  of  the  apex;  a  dormant  or  cold 
abscess;  or  a  fistulous  tract  leading  from  the  end  of  the  root 
externally  or  occasional  lifting  the  peridental  membrane 
from  the  root,  and  pus  found  escaping  at  gingival  margin. 

Encystment. — This  may  be  suspected  if  the  tooth  has 
been  free  from  tenderness  in  mastication,  or  when  it  is  un- 
affected by  thermal  change,  and  the  canals  are  dry  when 
opened  into  for  the  first  time.  Absence  of  odor  is  also  to 
be  noted.  Treatment :  disinfectant  dressing  and  immediate 
root  filling. 

Cold  or  dormant  Abscess, — The  rubber-dam  being  ad- 
justed and  the  tooth  and  drill  bathed  in  terebene  or  terpinol, 
the  pulp  chamber  is  entered.  The  contents  of  the  chamber 
and  canal  are  at  once  bathed  with  a  penetrating  disinfectant, 
which  is  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  minutes.  The  debris 
is  removed  and  the  pus  or  watery  exudation  is  drained 
through  the  canal.  The  peroxide  and  bichloride  solution 
aforementioned  is  then  injected  or  pumped  into  the 
territory  beyond  the  apex  of  the  root  until  it  will  come  out 
clean;  the  roots  are  not  drilled  or  reamed  unless  they  are 
carious.  A  slender  strand  of  cotton  wool,  saturated  with 
terpinol  or  other  essential  oils,  is  packed  in  the  root,  not 
\^ry  lightly,  and  the  pulp  chamber  filled  with  dry  cotton, 
over  which  is  packed  some  soft  gutta-percha.  This  is  per- 
forated to  allow  air  or  any  mephitic  gases  to  escape.  The 
patient  is  dismissed  for  ten  days.  On  his  reappearance  the 
dressing  is  removed,  the  tooth  being  left  dry.  In  most 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  cold  abscess  has  disappeared; 
this  is  determined  by  the  absence  of  pus  or  moisture,  and 
freedom  from  tenderness  on  percussion  of  the  tooth. 
Should  moisture  exude  into  the  canal  the  treatment  must 
be  repeated.  The  secret  of  the  value  of  a  roo' -dressing 
composed  of  one  or  more  essential  oils  is  this  :  At  a  tem- 
perature a  little  less  than  95°  F.  camphors  are  slowly  but 
certainly  deposited  from  the  oils,  and  vaporized  almost  im- 
mediately, so  that  the  recently  cleansed  surface  of  a  dor- 
mant abscess  is  stimulated  to  reproduce  tissue  which  will 
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replace  that  already  dissipated  by  the  distension  of  the 
peridental  membrane  and  the  formation  of  an  abscess. 
These  camphors  are  non-irritant  disinfectants. 

To  introduce  a  powerful  escharotic  or  coagulator  of 
albumen  in  the  treatment  of  a  cold  abscess  not  providing^ 
for  drainage,  would  be  most  disastrous,  and  would  gener- 
ally lead  to  the  formation  of  an  acute  abscess.  It  were  fer 
better  practice  to  cut  through  the  gum  and  alveolar  process 
and  provide  an  outlet  at  once  than  to  attempt  such  a  prac- 
tice. The  accidental  forcing  through  the  apex  of  a  root,  of 
any  septic  matter,  is  always  to  be  avoided,  and  even  the 
greatest  care  exercised  by  the  immediate  and  indiscriminate 
root-fillers  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  much  suffering,  and 
the  occasional  Hss  of  a  valuable  tooth  from  madequate  dis- 
infection. Time  is  aVays  a  factor  in  the  destruction  of 
microbes  and  their  spores,  and  the  disinfection  of  infective 
dentine  is  a  matter  of  no  small  importance  when  it  is  hoped, 
by  filling  a  root,  that  the  operation  will  prove  permanently 
successful.  The  future  welfare  of  the  cementum  and  perice- 
mentum is  largely  dependent  on  complete  disinfection  of 
the  dentine  prior  to  root-filling.  The  practice  of  leaving 
antiseptics  and  disinfectants  within  the  root  canal  or  pulp 
chamber  as  a  safeguard  against  future  trouble  is  delusive 
and  is  not  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  their  potency  in 
such  situations 

Fistula. — When  a  fistulous  tract  leads  from  the  apex 
of  a  root  to  the  gum  or  elsewhere,  cleansing  the  canai  of 
debris,  disinfect  on  of  the  dentine,  and  injection  or  pump- 
ing through  the  canal  and  fistula  of  eugenol,  terebene,  or 
five  per  cent,  carbolic  acid,  and  immediate  root-filling,  is 
generally  permissable.  When  there  are  complications  of 
caries  or  necrosis  of  the  alveolar  plate,  surgical  interfer- 
ence is  required.  In  some  cases  of  cold  abscess,  and  more 
fi^uently  when  there  is  an  open  fistula,  small  blackish 
nodular  deposits  may  be  found  around  the  apices  of  the 
affected  roots,  which  it  is  needless  to  observe  should  be  re- 
moved before  the  abscess  will  heal. 
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Class  Three.  Treatment:  the  same  as  for  Class 
Two. 

Class  Four.  In  very  many  cases  of  pulpless  teeth, 
from  gradual  exposure  and  death  of  the  pulp,  we  find 
either  encystment  or  cold  abscess;  more  frequently  the 
latter.  This  has  already  been  sufficiently  described  in 
detail.  When  the  pulp  dies  frotti  mechanical  ^rasion  or 
some  form  of  erosion,  we  have  been  surprised  to  find  that 
in  nearly  every  instance  the  apices  of  the  roots  have  been 
encysted,  and  such  teeth  in  consequence  are  fit  subjects  for 
immediate  root-filling  when  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Class  Five.  In  the  treatment  of  this  class  of  pulpless 
teeth,  when  it  is  thought  desirable  to  retain  them  in  the 
mouth  1  have  found  that  immediate  root-filling  is  not  to  be 
practiced  with  impunity.  The  peridental  membrane,  re- 
maining on  the  cementum,  detached,  or  with  only  a  loose 
hold  upon  it,  is  so  feebly  vital  that  the  most  careful  stimu- 
lation and  the  retention  of  temporary  dressing  in  the 
canals  until  the  fistulx  have  healed  from  the  bottem  out- 
wards is  most  productive  of  good  results.  My  usual  prac- 
tice is  to  remove  debris  and  the  pulp,  cleansing  the  canais, 
as  in  Class  One,  then  pack  the  roots  tightly  with  threads 
of  cotton  wool,  saturated  with 

Ol.  Cinnamon     .     .     -     -     m  xx, 
01.  Gaultheria,  Terebene,    -  aa  m.  xxx, 
and  seal  the  crown   cavity  with  hard  gutta-percha.     This 
dressing  is  generally  allowed   to  remain  from  one  to  six 
months  when  the  root  is  filled  permanently. 

Class  Six.  In  the  management  of  this  f^lass  of  cases 
circumstanceii  generally  point  to  the  necessity  for  tempor- 
ary root  dressings  in  order  to  prevent  pain  and  swelling 
on  the  face.  Whenever  any  uncertainty  exists  in  the  mind 
of  the  operator  about  the  possible  outcome  of  the  hasty 
filling  of  a  root,  the  interest  of  your  client  and  second 
judgment  will  dictate  the  course  to  pursue,  which  may,  and 
probably  will  be,  the  temporary  dressing  with  a  perforated 
gutta  percha  covering.     In  tlie  consideration  of  the  various 
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classes  of  pulpless  teeth  as  they  are  met  witli  in  daily  prac- 
tice, I  am  not  unmindful  of  possible  complications;  very 
many  cases,  indeed,  are  not  seen  by  the  surgeon  until  pain 
has  driven  the  patient  to  him  for  aid.  Certain  relief  is 
always  afforded  by  drilling  directly  into  the  pulp  chamber, 
supporting  the  tooth  with  the  fingers,  or  producing  torsion 
with  a  ligature  held  in  the  hand  of  an  assistant.  This 
operation  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  drilling  through  the 
process,  unless  the  patient  hps  great  fortitude,  it  is  con- 
venient to  apply  a  local  anaesthetic.  If  the  swelling  is 
great  and  the  abscess  can  be  reached  conveniently  with  a 
bistoury,  that  operation  will  be  indicated.  After  entering 
the  pulp  chamber,  and  gently  removing  the  remains  of  the 
pulp,  under  antiseptic  precautions,  very  great  comfort  may 
be  assured  the  patient  by  painting  the  dried  gum  with  equal 
parts  of  chloroform,  tincture  of  aconite  root,  and  tincture 
of  iodine,  and  the  immediate  administration  of  i-io  gr.  pills 
of  calcium  sulphide  every  fifteen  minutes  until  four  or  six 
have  been  taken,  or  thirty  drop  doses  in  water  of  fluid 
extract  of  Tonga  every  fifteen  minutes.  The  drill  hole 
should  be  stopped  very  loosely  with  iodoform  cotton  or 
cotton  moistened  with  an  essential  oil,  for  two  days,  when 
all  soreness  will  have  disappeared  and  the  root  may  be 
cleansed  and  dressed  as  mentioned  in  the  consideration  of 
Class  Two,  under  the  sub-healing  of  cold  abscess.  Oc- 
casionally pulpless  teeth  are  elongated,  and  when  the  jaws 
are  closed,  pain  is  produced.  This  can  be  •bviated  by 
grinding  the  points  or  cusps  of  the  molars  and  bicuspids, 
or  other  occluding  surfaces. 

I  have  no  desire  to  lengthen  this  already  long  paper, 
but  may  I  be  permitted  to  observe  that  much  of  the  success 
in  the  management  of  pulpless  teeth  is  due  to  the  thorough 
removal  of  all  pulp  tissue  and  other  foreign  matters,  and 
the  fidelity  of  filling  the  roots  with  a  substance  not  porous 
or  corruptible  by  the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  or  the  products 
of  microbes,  and  free  from  intermixed  antiseptics  ?  No 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  in  the  permanency  of  incor- 
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porated  antiseptics  in  root-fillings.  1  believe  it  to  be  a  mis- 
taken idea  that  only  the  apex  is  to  be  sealed,  and  would 
regard  it  as  a  step  in  advance,  if  all  surgeons  would 
abandon  the  stopping  of  roots  with  cotton,  wool,  silk  or 
other  vegetable  fibre  saturated  with  antiseptics,  and  adopt 
either  an  incorruptible  oxychloride,  oxyphosphate  or  gutta- 
percha as  a  root-filling.  All  care  and  skill  exercised  in  the 
disinfection  of  dentine,  and  the  treatment  of  abscesses  goes 
for  nought  afler  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  when  reliance  is 
placed  on  makeshifts  of  root-filling  materials.  Unless  the 
root  of  a  t^^oth  is  thoroughly  well  stopped  by  the  filling, 
discoloration  is  not  the  least  disfigurement  of  the  anterior 
teeth,  to  say  nothing  of  chronic  peridental  inflammation 
and  the  establishment  of  fistulx  and  the  recurrence  of 
previously  cured  abscesses,  with  all  the  attendant  evils  and 
much  suffering  to  the  patient. — British  Journal. 
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BICHLORIDE  OF  MERCURY  IN  DENTAL 
PRACTICE. 

BV    LOUIS    OITOFV,  D.  D.  S.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

(Read  before  the  Sonth'^ni  Ulinow  Denial  Sociely.  April,  1888.) 
The  dividing  line  which  is  supposed  to  have  existed 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  is  being  rap- 
idly obliterated,  indeed  it  is  now  almost  beyond  question 
that  there  is  not  sufficient  difference  to  justify  any  Division 
into  separate  kingdoms.  As  in  our  observations  we 
descend  to  the  lower  class  of  animals  and  plants,  some  of 
each  are  reached  which  have  so  few  and  slightly  distin- 
guishing features  that  they  may  be  classified  with  either 
animals  or  plants,  without  in  any  marked  degree  violating 
the  laws  governing  either  species.     To  this  vast  class  mul- 
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titudes  of  minute  living  beings  belong.  The  air  and  water 
is  filled  and  peopled  with  them.  In  the  lowest  species  of 
plants  we  find  the  various  disease  germs  and  spores,  which 
have  been  erroneously  designated  as  animalcules,  but  are 
now  properly  known  to  be  plants.  The  closer  knowledge 
we  now  have  of  the  life  and  habits  of  these  germs  has  en- 
tirely revolutionized  medical  science  and  practice.  Diseases 
whose  origin  has  thus  been  discovered,  and  diseases  whose 
management  has  been  beyond  human  control,  are  now 
comparatively  well  understood.  Undoubtedly  the  intro- 
duction of  these  germs  into  the  system  under  various  con- 
ditions and  at  various  times  lead  to  certain  specific  results. 
Nor  is  this  less  true  of  that  portion  of  the  human  body 
more  directly  under  the  care  of  the  dentist.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  destruction  of  these  germs  and  their 
exclusion  from  diseased  parts,  or  indeed  from  the  entire 
oi^nism,  is  followed  by  favorable  changes,  and  that  usually 
a  return  to  physiological  conditions  is  the  result.  There 
are  a  number  of  chemicals  and  drugs  which  are  said  to  be 
capable  of  bringing  about  these  favorable  results,  and  fore- 
most among  them  is  classed  the  bichloride  of  mercury. 

The  uses  of  this  agent  in  dental  practice  are  almost 
endless ;  it  can  be  safely  resorted  to  in  all  operations  in 
which  the  result  depends  on  the  destruction  of  spores  or 
microbes,  which  are  now  generally  accepted  to  be  instru^ 
mental  in  creating  or  maintaining  diseased  conditions.  It 
can  be  used  in  solution  of  from  one  part  in  two  hundred  of 
water  to  one  part  in  two  thousand.  A  stronger  solution 
than  the  former  may  not  be  safe,  and  weaker  solutions  than 
the  latter  are  not  supposed  to  be  effective  for  the  steriliza- 
tion essential  in  dental  surgery.  The  best  method  of  having 
a  stock  solution  on  hand  is  to  take  100  grains  mercuric 
bichloride  and  add  it  to  i  ,000  parts  of  water  at  one  time. 
This  quantity  requires  the  addition  of  alcohol,  as  the  bich- 
loride is  not  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  100  in  1,000. 
This  may  be  kept  in  a  cool  and  dark  place,  and  from  it 
three  solutions  should  be  made,  namely : 
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One  of  one  part  in    200 
"  "  "  500  and 

"  "       1,000, 

In  quantities  regulated  by  the  amount  of  each  as  may  be 
required.  The  100,  ^ooand  1,000  solutions  are  used  only 
in  small  quantities,  hence  an  ounce  vial  of  each  in  the  oper- 
ating case  is  all  that  is  necessary.  To  prepare  them  take 
from  the  pintjjottle 

Ten  parts  to  190  of  water:  makes  one  in  200 

490    "  "  "     goo  and 

"  "       990    "  "  "   1,000, 

A  tumbler,  bottle  or  small  pitcher  full  of  the  latter 
should  be  made  each  day  for  the  washstand  to  be  used  as 
it  is,  or  it  may  be  diluted  with  one-half  of  water,  making  a 
I  in  2,000  solution  to  be  used  for  purposes  mentioned 
hereafter. 

The  dose  of  bichloride  of  mercury  is  from  1-20  to  J^ 
of  a  grain.  In  the  solution  prepared  the  following  will  be 
the  proportions: 

Per  Clent.  of 
Sulution.    Bidil.  ofMnr.    In  lOOdropa.    Id  60  drops.    InlOdrops. 

One  in  200 i i  grniiie igrnine 1-20  grains 

One  in  500 l-H 1-5  grniiis l-lOgraios l-SOgruDS 

One  In  1,000 l-IO 1-10  grains 1-20  gr&lns 1-100  grams 

One  In  S.OOO. . .  .1-30 1-211  grains.  ...1-40  graina..  .1-1000  grains 

In  opening  into  a  cavity  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and 
whether  after  or  before  the  application  of  the  rubber  dam, 
the  cavity  having  been  dried  should  be  flooded  with  i  in 
I,000  solution.  This  solution  should  be  used  for  steriliz- 
ing exposed  pulps  and  disinfecting  cavities  when  they  extend 
near  to  the  pulp.  It  is  the  solution  />ar  excellence  to  be 
used  in  implantation;  in  it  all  instruments  used  in  this 
operation  should  be  dipped  and  the  hands,  towels,  syringes 
and  anything  else  which  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
tooth  or  mouth  should  be  moistened  with  it,  for  success  in 
implantation  depends  mainly  on  perfect  sterilization  and 
healing  of  the  parts  b)  first  intention.     The  foregoing  table 
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demonstrates  that  the  mininHim  dose  of  the  drug  is  con- 
tained in  fifty  drops  of  the  solution  (i  in  1,000),  hence  no 
fear  need  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  poisonous  action 
of  the  drug,  as  that  quantity  would  have  to  be  swallowed 
or  otherwise  taken  into  the  system  in  order  to  administer 
the  minimum  dose,  and  1 50  drops  to  get  the  effect  of  the 
maximum  dose. 

The  I  in  200  and  the  i  in  50^  solutions  afe  to  be  used 
carefully ;  the  former  contains  thie  rhmuiitfnvVdcp^  Vf  the 
salt  in  10  drops  and  the  latter  in  50  drops.  :  fhe§e.soI lotions  ^ 
are  used  principalEy  in  V66t-cinafe>%  aird  tjie:  tgiaotity  jm(|-; 
Strength  to  be  used  sho^ild  be  governed  by  the  size  of  the 
dental  foramen,  as  is  generally  mdi5:ated  by  th'e-jns'truiijeit:' 
used  or  by  the  age  of  the  pa'tTent/    In  cases  where  so-calfed  " 
immediate  root  filling  is  practiced,  the  use  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  is  essential.     Its  rapid  and  certain  action  in  des- 
troying disease   germs   and   its   preseivative   quality   are 
brought  into  prominence.     In  teeth  where  the  dental  fora- 
men is  large,  the  1-5  per  cent,  solution  (l  in  500)  should  be 
used  cautiously,  while  the    i-io  per  cent,  solution  (l    in 
1,000)  may  be  used  with  impunity.     The  }4  per  cent,  solu- 
tion (i  in  200)  is  used  in   root-canals  whose  foramina  are 
small.     But  the  principal  use  I  have  found  for  this  solution 
is  in  painting  those  small  irritable  patches,  which  cause  so 
much  annoyance  to  those  afflicted  with  them.     These  mu- 
cous plaques  seem  to  have  a  ct^rtain  course  to  run.     I  do 
not  know  to  what  causes  they  are  due.  or  how  they  can  be 
cured.     They  begin  as  a  small  irritating  red  spot,  almost 
anywhere  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  or  tongue, 
become  gradually  larger,  generally  about  the  one-twelfth  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  their  surface  is  white  or  grey,  and  when 
in  contact  with  the  teeth,  or  when  situated  in  folds  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  are  very  tender  and  painful ;  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  they  are  generally  unbearable,  and  by 
the  seventh  or  eighth  have  entirely  disappeared.     By  touch- 
ing these  spots  three  or  four  times  a  day  with  the  i  in  200 
solution,  their  progress  is  generally  checked,  though  in 
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some  cases  merely  improved,  but  in  either  case  they  are  less 
painful  and  disagreeable. 

The  1-2  per  cent,  (i  in  2,ooo)  solution  is  used  for  wash- 
ing the  hands,  spittoon  and  instruments ;  the  latter  are  dip- 
ped in  it  and  rapidly  wiped  and  rubbed  clean,  and  when 
thus  treated  do  not  corrode.  Of  the  forceps  generally  only 
the  beaks  need  thus  be  treated.  In  this  strength  it  may 
also  be  used  as  a  mouth- wash,  half  of  the  solution  and  half 
of  list'ori^f .  JA^^ipgl^if^w  ijrops  of  the  extract  of  white  rose, 
j_ockey  _clu6,_ftary  Stuart  or  anj;  other  ^old  in  the  drug 
V|toiie»i;  jlid^lextrajtj  ^<l*tto:Hst*yvi5*  ttfnbined,  to  some 
'  extentatfe^t,  disguise* tlie  clisagr^eat>le*taste  and  astringent 
:  |i{trptLio1  ^he'salt. :  Thete  Iqblutloii^  have  to  be  used  thus 
'witfidut  a  definite  khowredge'oTlheVr  exact  action  until  it  is 
definitely  ascertained  in  what  degree  they  are  effective,  and 
for  what  length  of  time  they  must  be  kept  in  contact  with 
the  parts  to  be  acted  on.  For  the  present,  at  lea.st,  it  is 
certain  that  no  l-nown  substance  has  the  properties  of  des- 
troying parasites  in  so  marked  a  degree  as  the  bichloride 
of  mercury.  Its  poisonous  effect  and  its  tendency  to  cor- 
rode instruments  is  the  principal  objection  to  its  use ;  both 
of  these  can,  in  a  measure,  be  overcome,  and,  with  the  exer- 
cise of  good  judgment,  the  use  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
will  prove  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  those  who  have  not  used 
it,  or  who  have  resorted  to  its  use  to  a  limited  extent  only. 
— Dental  RevUw. 
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SOME  DIFFICULT  CASES  AND  THEIR 
TREATMENT. 

BY    L.    P.    HASKELL,    CHICAGO. 

[Rend  before  the  IHtnoiB  State  DeuUI  Society.] 
Were  the  conditions  of  all  mouths  similar  and  equally 
favorable,  the  insertion  of  artificial  dentures  would  be  a 
mere  pastime  to  the  experienced  dentist.     But  unfortunate- 
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ly  for  both  patient  and  dentist  this  is  not  the  case,  as  we  all 
have  good  reason  to  know  It  is  often  difficult  to  make  the 
patient  comprehend  this,  as  she  remarks  that  "  my  mother 
(or  some  other  intimate  friend)  has  a  set  of  teeth  she  can 
scarcely  pull  out  of  her  mouth,  and  she  can  even  crack 
nuts  with  them  and  why  cannot  I  ?" 

Often  the  work  is  undertaken  without  considering  all 
the  unfavorable  conditions  of  the  mouth ;  for  while  some 
mouths  are  so  favorable  that  a  set  of  teeth  made  by  a  nov- 
ice will  work  well,  others  are  so  unfavorable  that  the  ut- 
most care  and  experience  are  necessary  to  construct  them  ; 
the  patient  will  have  to  exercise  patience,  and  require  a 
much  longer  time  to  learn  to  use  them. 

As  long  as  I  have  been  engaged  in  a  practice  exclusively 
prosthetic,  new  combinations  still  present  themselves  ;  and 
some  of  them  are  very  difficult  to  decide  as  to  what  is 
best  to  be  done  to  secure  satisfactory  results- 

After  a  careful  diagnosis  of  such  cases,  I  explain  to 
the  patient  the  conditions  of  the  case,  and  endeavor  to 
make  clear  its  difficulties  and  what  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected from  the  work  when  completed.  Often,  not  the 
least  difficult  factor  is  expense.  Either  the  patient  cannot 
or  will  not  submit  to  the  expense  necessary  to  secure  the 
best  results,  especially  when  a  metal  plate  is  a  sine  vua  nan. 
This  is  sometimes  true  of  persons  who,  in  all  other  things, 
procure  the  best  regardless  of  expense.  As  for  instance,  a 
lady  who  was  absolutely  suffering  from  the  non-conducti- 
bility  of  rubber  plates,  so  much  so  that  she  was  often 
compelled  to  remove  them  to  relieve  her  mouth  from  the 
heat,  remarked  "  I  am  not  going  to  pay  so  much  as  that  for 
a  set  of  teeth ;"  and  yet  on  her  person  were  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  diamonds.  She,  however,  came  back  two 
months  later  and  had  the  teeth  made,  and  said  to  me  after- 
ward,"no  money  could  buy  them  if  I  could  not  get  another 
set  like  them." 

Sometimes  patients,  after  being  told  what  must  be  done 
to  secure  the  best  results^  will  allow  you  to  complete  a 
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part  of  the  work  and  then  refuse  to  have  the  rest  done 
because  perhaps  some  tooth  or  root  must  be  removed,  and 
then  complain  that  the  work  is  not  satisfactory,  as  the  fol- 
lowing case  will  illustrate : 

A  lady  consulted  me  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
her  mouth,  apparently  willing  to  abide  by  my  judgment. 
There  were  a  few  loose  teeth  and  roots  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  anterior  teeth  and  a  few  roots  in  the  lower.  I  advis- 
ed the  extraction  of  all  the  upper  and  all  the  roots  in  the 
lower,  and  the  insertion  of  an  upper  and  partial  lower. 
She  consented,  and  I  extracted  the  upper;  but  her  courage 
failed,  and  she  would  not  allow  me  to  remove  the  lower 
roots.  I  made  her  a  temporary  upper,  and  impressed  up- 
on her  the  necessity  sooner  or  later  for  a  partial  lower.  She 
wore  the  tempory  a  year,  and  returned  for  her  permanent. 
She  still  objected  to  the  extraction  of  the  lower  roots.  1 
made  the  permanent  upper  and  told  her  she  would 
ha.e  trouble  with  them  unless  she  had  lower  posterior 
teeth  to  sustain  the  plate  when  the  mouth  closed,  for 
the  plate  would  be  constantly  displaced.  The  upper  max- 
illary was  very  thin,  and  the  lower  teeth  somewhat  prom- 
inent, so  that  they  would  close  outside  the  arch.  Had  it 
been  a  receding  lower  jaw,  the  teeth  closing  well  inside, 
the  upper  teeth  would  have  been  in  a  measure  supported. 
The  upper  set  was  all  right  in  every  respect,  but  the  clos- 
ure would  diplace  it.  The  result  has  been  dissatisfaction 
and  complaint  to  all  her  neighbors ;  though  I  sent  her  word 
that  if  she  would  let  me  do  as  I  wished,  and  then  the  upper 
troubled  her  after  a  fair  trial,  1  would  make  no  charge  for 
the  work,  so  confident  was  I  of  success.  But  the  condi- 
tions are  even  worse  now  than  when  the  teeth  were  made, 
for  the  constant  pressure  on  the  front  has  caused  complete 
absorption  of  all  the  process,  and  she  now  bites  against  a 
yielding  ridge. 

Another  class  of  cases  is  where  the  upper  teeth  are 
all  gone,  and  on  the  lower  jaw  the  six  anterior  teeth  and 
one  or  two  bicuspids  on  one  side  remain.    There  being  no 
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teeth  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  jaw  to  counterbalance  the 
pressure  of  these  one  or  two  bicuspids,  the  plate  is  constant- 
ly displaced ;  for  there  is  no  remedy,  but  the  extraction  of 
bicuspids,  because  artificial  teeth  on  the  oppobite  side 
would  soon  yield  to  pressure  and  the  pressure  revert  to 
one  side.  Extract  and  insert  the  partial  lower  and  thus 
keep  the  pressure  equalized.  The  extraction  of  one  or 
two  sound  teeth  subserves  the  best  interests  of  the  patient. 
This  must  be  regarded  rather  than  mere  sentinent. 

There  are  patients  where  in  the  upper  jaw  all  the 
anterior  and  on  one  side  all  the  posterior  teeth  are  missing. 
In  such  cases  the  patient  would  be  fee  better  off  if  they 
were  all  out,  still  I  hesitate  to  advise  it,  but  do  the  next 
best  thing,  viz.,  make  a  suction  plate,  and  put  a  clasp  on 
one  of  the  bicuspids  to  counteract  the  pressure  on  the  other 
side  in  masticating;  at  the  same  time  let  the  pressure  be  on 
the  natural  teeth. 

Then  we  find  patients  in  whose  mouths  all  the  lower 
teeth,  and  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  upper  are  missing 
— from  the  central  incisors  back.  Such  a  case  I  had  a  year 
ago.  This  is  a  worse  condition  than  the  one  last  mentioned 
for  the  lower  artifical  meet  on  one  side  natural  teeth  and  un- 
yielding pressure,  an<l  on  the  other  side  artificial  and  yield- 
ing pressure.  Here  is  a  case,  again,  where  the  only  ef- 
fectual remedy  is  the  extraction  of  the  remaining  upper 
teeth;  a  partial  remedy  is  secured  by  shortening  the  lower 
teeth,  every  few  months,  on  the  side  of  the  upper  natural^ 
to  relieve  the  excessive  pressure. 

Frequently  where  the  palatal  bone  is  prominent,  form- 
ing an  arch,  and  extending  far  back,  if  "vacuum  cavities" 
are  ever  deemed  necessary  they  should  always  be  avoided 
in  these  cases,  as  they  interfere  with  the  success  of  a  plate. 
Simply  raise  the  plate  entirely  clear  of  it,  but  allow  it  to 
extend  beyond  at  that  point,  far  enough  to  find  a  resting 
place. 

When  the  upper  jaw  is  very  prominent  and  the  lip 
short,  and  the  patient  shows  teeth  and  gums,  often  quite 
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high,  the  artificial  gum  must  be  very  thin,  high  anil  with-  ' 
out  seams.  There  is  here  but  one  method  of  supplying  a 
denture  that  will  fulfill  all  the  requirements;  that  is  by  the 
use  of  continuous-gum  work.  With  this  the  teeth  can  be 
set  under  the  margin  of  the  gums;  the  porcelain  gum  can 
be  made  thin  as  desired  and  yet  strong,  as  it  is  baked  to 
the  plate,  and  you  have  a  perfect  denture.  Some  may  say, 
use  a  gold  or  rubber  plate  and  set  the  teeth  (plain)  against 
the  margin  of  the  gums.  But  you  will  have  a  weak 
denture,  and  one  that  is  not  as  firm  as  if  the  plate  was 
carried  over  the  outside  of  the  process.  Besides,  there  is 
no  mouth  where  the  cuspid  teeth  have  been  extracted  a 
vear  or  more,  that  there  is  not  an  absolute  necessity  for 
making  the  gum  fuller  and  higher  at  those  points  than  else- 
where, and  this  can  in  such  cases  be  done  only  with  this 
style  of  work. 

When  the  upper  teeth  and  lower  anterior  teeth  remain 
and  the  patient  requires  masticating  surface,  the  insertion 
of  a  partial  lower  set  is  necessary.  In  doing  this,  the  at- 
tempt is  often  made  to  relieve  the  pressure  and  wear  of  the 
anterior  teeth  by  making  the  artificial  teeth  sufficiently  long. 
This  is  always  a  mistake;  the  pressure  of  natural  teeth  on 
the  posterior  artificial  teeth  results  in  constant  discomfort 
till  the  gums  have  yielded  to  the  pressure  so  as  to  let  the 
teeth  down  sufficiently  to  allow  the  anterior  teeth  to  meet 
again.  Better  let  them  meet  at  this  point  at  first,  and  if  the 
anterior  teeth  have  become  .shortened  by  wear,  "shoe" 
them. 

In  many  interspersed  partial  cases  the  pressure  is  al- 
lowed to  bear  on  the  artificial  teeth  when  it  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  left  on  the  natural  teeth,  thereby  preventing  exces- 
sive pressure  on  narrow  surfaces  of  gum. 

1  wish  to  emphasize  the  vast  importance  of  the  word 
articulation  as  applied  to  the  closure  of  artificial  teeth. 
More  depends  on  it  than  anything  connected  with  the  suc- 
cess of  artificial  dentures.  Many  a  denture,  right  in  every 
other  particular,  is  entirely  wrong  in  this,  and  consequently 
a  source  of  discomfort  to  its  wearer. 
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Three  rules  cover  essentially  the  ground.  Never 
allow  pressure  on  the  six  anterior  teeth ;'fiever,  in  full  upper 
plates,  allow  the  pressure  to  be  greater  on  one  side  than 
the  other;  never  allow  a  second  or  third  lower  molar,  which 
has  projected  forward  so  that  its  face  shows,  to  meet  an 
artificial  tooth  at  that  angle,  as  it  will  surely  crowd  forward 
the  upper  plate,  the  same  as  the  meeting  of  the  anterior 
teeth. 

As  a  rule,  a  full  lower  plate  is  more  comfortable  and 
useful  than  a  partial,  because  the  pressure  is  distributed 
equally  over  the  whole  jaw. 


ARTICLE   V. 

COPPER  AMALGAM 


The  operator  of  today,  who  is  not  familiar  with  all  the 
methods  and  materials  known  to  dentistry,  is  certainly 
laboring  at  a  disadvantage.  The  present  tendency  of 
American  Dentistry  is  toward  conservatism.  We  are 
learning  to  use  more  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  fill- 
ing materials,  choosing  those  most  suitable  and  serviceable 
for  the  case  in  hand,  regardless  of  any  previous  prejudices 
which  may  have  existed. 

Copper  amalgam  is  wholly  different  from  other  amal- 
gams, in  the  &ct  that  it  contains  nothing  but  pure  copper, 
combined  with  mercury.  This  amalgam  has  been  used  in 
England  for  a  great  many  years,  but  in  this  country  it  is 
almost  unknown  in  its  clinical  aspect,  and  has  not  received 
the  attention  it  merits. 

•  It  would  seem  at  a  glance  that  its  use  here  had  been 
onfined  more  to  experimental  purposes,  its  general  adop- 
tion as  a  filling  material  having  been  considerably  neglected, 
and  this,  we  think,  quite  unwisely.  We  have  used  copper 
amalgam  qu'te  extensively  for  several  years  (six  or  seven). 
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and  therefore  can  speak  advisedly  concerning  the  results 
obtained.  These  are  sufficiently  flattering  to  induce  its 
continuance  in  the  future,  giving  it  the  preference  over  other 
preparations  bearing  the  stamp  amalgam. 

Our  experience  in  the  use  of  this  material  has  been 
confined   largely  to   the   English  preparation   known   as 
^*  Sullivan's  Cement."     The  shrinking  propensity,  so  com- 
mon to  the  majority  of  amalgams  now  on  the  market,  is 
almost   unknown  to  the  one  under  consideration.      This 
alone  is  a  most  commendable  feature.    As  a  preserver  of 
the  teeth  which  fall  under  the  head  of  faulty  structure,  this 
material  has  no  equal.     To  further  substantiate  the  above 
assertion,  we  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  Dr.  W.  D.  Miller, 
who  says  :  "  The  only  filling  at  present  in  use  which  exerts 
a  continual  anti-ferment  action  upon  the  walls  of  the  tooth, 
and  its  immediate  surroundings,  is  the  old  copper  amalgam. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  very  substance  of  the  tooth  contain- 
ing such  a  filling,  itself  becomes  antiseptic.       »       *       * 
Secondary  decay  in  such  a  case  would  be  next  to  impossi- 
ble, where  anything  like  cleanliness  was  observed.    This 
result  is  well  supported  by  observations  which  I  ^ave  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  make  for  the  last  five  years,  here 
where  this  material  is  so  extensively  used,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  if  our  only  object  is  to  check  the  des- 
truction of  tissue  by  caries,  there  is  no  material  at  present 
in  use  with  which  this  object  may  be  so  surely  accomplished 
as  with  a  good  copper  amalgam."     Space  forbids  our  com- 
menting at  this  time  upon  the  various  theories  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  this  material  preserves  tooth  structure; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  chemists  who  may  be  considered  as 
authorities,  assert  that  this  preservative  property  is  the  sul- 
phide of  copper,  formed  by  the  action  of  the  saliva  upon 
the  metal,  which  has  the  power  of  preserving  by  its  anti- 
septic virtues.     Other  observers  claim  that  the  copper  salts^ 
which  are  formed,  act  purely  in  a  mechanical  manner,  b)W 
plugging  or  sealing  hermetically  the  dentinal  tubuli,  thus 
preventing  the  possibility  of  destructive  agents  penetcattng. 
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and  acting  upon  the  tQoth  in  a  locality  protected  by  such  a 
filling.  The  latter  theory  we  regard  as  being  quite  plausible, 
and  we  do  not  wish  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  former 
is  not  valueless. 

Objections  have  been  raised  against  the  use  of  copper 
amalgam,  because  it  discolors  the  tooth.  This  is  not  uni- 
versally true,  as  cases  are  seen  where  this  material  has  been 
in  use  for  five  years,  the  teeth  to  all  external  appearances 
appearing  as  clear  and  perfect  as  the  day  they  were  filled. 
Again,  other  teeth  have  become  discolored,  but  not  to  a 
degree  to  make  them  unsightly. 

In  those  cases  where  discoloration  had  taken  place,  it 
was  remembered  that  the  amalgam,  when  mixed,  was  dirty, 
J.  f.,  there  was  a  decided  soiling  of  the  hand  or  mortar  in 
mixing ;  whereas,  in  the  other  cases,  the  amalgam  left  the 
hand  unsoiled.  We  are  not  prepared  to  state  positively 
that  the  salts  of  copper  are  self  limiting  in  their  penetration 
of  dentine,  but  if  this  should  be  the  case,  we  would  not  ex- 
pect to  find  any  discoration  of  the  tooth. 

We  have  lately  been  using  some  copper  amalgam 
manufactured  in  Chicago,  which  for  plasticity  and  general 
working  qualities,  is  preferable  to  the  English  preparation; 
and  the  objectionable  feature  of  uncleanliness  seems  to  be 
entirely  overcome  by  a  new  process  in  its  manufacture. 
We  therefore  can  safely  predict  that  if  the  manufacturer 
uses  care  in  its  preparation,  selecting  his  materials  with  a 
view  of  having  them  chemically  pure,  a  copper  amalgam 
can  be  obtained  which  will  yield  uniformly  good  results. 
And  we  need  not  fear  that  the  tooth  structure  will  be  marred 
bv  discoloration,  provided  proper  precautions  are  observed 
in  its  introduction. 

The  mechanical  texture  of  copper  amalgam  is  exceed- 
ingly compact,  and  the  property  it  possesses  of  receiving 
the  most  delicate  markings,  makes  it  possible  to  adapt  it  to 
the  inequalities  of  the  cavity  with  but  slight  pressure.  It 
would  be  imprudent  to  place  it  in  a  cavity  exposed  to  view, 
because  the  surface  of  the  filling  turns  black,  and  therefore 
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would  be  unsightly.  Where  amalgam  is  to  be  used  for 
filling  temporary  teuth,  nothing  better  can  be  found  than 
copper  amalgam . 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  amalgams  will  not  yet  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  this  being  true,  when  we  are  compelled  to  use 
an  amalgam,  let  it  be  the  very  best. —  TA^  Dental  Revieai. 


ARTICLE    VI. 

PEROXIDE  OF  HYDROGEN. 

As  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  coming  into  such  extensive 
use  as  a  bleaching  and  remedial  agent,  the  following,  com- 
piled from  various  sources,  will  be  found  of  unusual  interest. 
— [Editor  Dental  Revieio. 

Mr.  John  G.  Benedict,  in  a  thesis  submitted  to  the 
Ma.ssachu setts  College  of  Pharmacy,  gives  a  very  compre- 
hensive resume  of  the  Hteration  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  in 
which  it  is  sta>^ed  that  the  substance  was  introduced  to  com- 
mon use  in  1 870  as  a  hair  bleacher ;  its  value  as  a  bleach- 
ing agent  for  animal  substances  being  particularly  great. 
As  a  germicide  it  also  rates  high.  As  a  medicinal  agent  it 
was  first  proposed  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  in  1858.  In 
May  of  the  same  year.  Dr.  W.  B.  Clark,  of  Indianapolis, 
published  in  the  Medical  Era  his  experience  with  it  in  a 
number  of  diseases,  and  Dr.  W.  A.  Blackman,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  v.,  read  a  similar  paper  before  the  New  York  Society 
for  Medico- Scientific  Investigation  in  July,  1866.  Both  of 
these  authors  spoke  of  its  influence  in  destroying  pus,  and 
its  curative  influence  in  purulent  ophthalmia,  suppurative 
otitis  media,  gonorrhoea  and  leucorrhcea.  Pean,  a  French 
surgeon,  used  it  as  a  spray  in  ovariotomy.  Dr.  Day,  of 
Australia,  (Z^wcrt,  January  ll,  1868),  used  an  ethereal  solu- 
tion in  a  case  of  diabetes,  which  recovered.  It  is  recom- 
mended in  cases  of  septic  dyspepsia  and  ulcerated  teeth. 


Peroxide  of  Hydrogen.  \tj 

It  is  rated  as  sixty  times  more  powerful  as  a  bactericide 
than  carbolic  acid ;  twenty  times  as  powerful  as  salicylic 
acid,  and  forty  per  cent,  more  potent  than  corrosive  subli- 
mate 

Dr.  J.  Mount  Bleyer  draws  attention  to  the  efficacy  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  a  variety  of  diseases  or  conditions 
where  a  powerful  oxidizing  action  is  indicated.  Thus,  it  is 
in  many  instances  a  most  prompt  antifermentative  and  anti- 
septic, exceeding  in  power  even  corrosive  sublimate  by 
many  degrees.  As  a  disinfectant  it  is  superior  to  chlorine 
or  sulphur.  As  an  application  in  form  of  spray,  to  diph- 
theritic membranes,  and  other  morbid  conditions  of  the 
throat,  it  is  of  the  highest  benefit. 

It  may  be  either  used  in  its  undiluted,  commercial  con- 
dition, or  in  dilution. 

Although  hydrogen  dioxide  (peroxide  of  hydrogen) 
may  be  prepared  from  the  ordinary  commercial  barium 
dioxide  (binoxide  of  barium)  yet  the  field  is  so  unsatisfactory 
that  it  is  under  all  circumstances  advisable  to  employ  a 
purified  barium  dioxide.  This  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : 

Commercial  barium  dioxide  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  small  portions  of  the  latter  are  added,  from 
time  to  time,  to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (spec.  grav.  1.050) 
until  the  latter  is  nearly  neutralized.  The  solution  having 
been  cooled  and  filtered,  it  is  treated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  baryta  water,  whereby  any  ferric  and  manganic  oxide, 
silica,  or  alumina  are  precipitated.  As  soon  as  a  white 
predpitate  of  crystalline  hydrated  barium  dioxide  makes  its 
appearance,  the  solution  is  filtered,  and  to  the  filtrate  con- 
centrated baryta  water  added ;  this  causes  a  precipitation  of 
crystalline,  hydrated  barium  dioxide.  It  is  well  washed, 
and  preserved,  in  its  moist  condition,  in  stoppered  bottles. 

To  prepare  hydrogen  dioxide,  small  portions  of  the 
moist  barium  dioxide  are  gradually  added  to  a  cold  mixture 
of  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  and  at  least  five  parts  of  dis- 
tilled water,  taking  care  to  prevent  the  temperature  from 
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rising  beyond  20®  C.  (68°  Fahr.),  and  suspending  the  addi- 
tion when  the  liquid  has  only  a  slightly  acid  reaction.  The 
precipitated  sulphate  of  barium  is  allowed  to  deposit  and 
the  liquid  filtered  off.  It  is  best  to  retain  the  slight  excess 
of  sulphuric  acid  since  the  compound  keeps  better.  The 
solution  thus  obtained,  v/hich  scarcely  ever  contains  over 
five  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  dioxide,  may  be  concentrated 
either  by  exposing  it  in  vacuo,  over  sulphuric  acid,  at  a 
temperature  of  15-20®  C.  (59-68°  Fahr.),  or  it  may  be  ex- 
posed to  cold,  and  the  frozen  portion  removed.  The  resi- 
duary liquid  will  be  much  more  concentrated,  as  hydrogen 
dioxide  does  not  freeze,  even  at  -30°  C.  (-22°  Fahr.).  If 
tlie  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  over  sulphuric  acid,  it 
may  happen  that  bubbles  of  oxygen  begin  to  be  given  ofT. 
In  this  case,  the  further  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  sulphur- 
ic acid  will  arrest  further  decomposition. 

Hydrogen  dioxide  is  easily  soluble  in  ether.  If  the 
aqueous  solution  be  shaken  with  ether,  the  latter  dissolves 
out  the  dioxide.  This  ethereal  solution  is  much  more  sta- 
ble than  the  aqueous  solution,  and  may  even  be  distilled 
without  decomposition. 

The  quantity  of  hydrogen  dioxide  present  in  any  aq- 
ueous solution  may  be  determined  by  strongly  acidulating- 
the  liquid  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  adding  from  a  burette 
a  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  of  known  strength 
until  the  purple  tint  of  the  latter  is  no  longer  destroyed. 
In  this  case  the  following  reaction  takes  place : 

K2Mn208  —  8H3S04  -  H203=K2S04  —  aMnS04— 4H20  —  302 
PoUlBfiium      Sulphuric    Hydro  PotHssium  MMngnnetie  Water.  Oxygen. 
permanganate,    acid         dioxide,  sulpliate.  sulphate 

Each  gram  of  potassium  permanganate  used  corresponds 
to  0.108  grm.  of  hydrogen  dioxide. 

The  reaction  here  quoted  is  given  of  the  authority  of 
Roscoe  and  Schorlemmer.  According  to  others  (Wisli- 
cenus,  Schoene,  TrommsdorflT),  the  proportions  are  these. 

K2MN208  —  3H2904— 5H302='Ka802  —  2MN8040  —  8HK>*-503 

(814) 
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hence,    one  grm.  of  potassium  permanganate  would  cor- 
respond to  0.541  grm.  of  hydrogen  dioxide. 

In  commerce  it  is  not  sold  in  its  pure  condition,  but 
in  a  dilute  form.  It  is  customary  to  designate  the  various 
grades  of  strengths  by  the  volumes  of  gas  which  the  par- 
ticular solution  is  capable  of  yielding.  Usually  the  com- 
mercial article  is  between  "  ten  "  and  "  twenty  "  volumes. 
By  this  it  is  understood  that  hydrogen  dioxide,  in  its  pure 
state,  is  a  liquid^  and  not  a  gas  ;  and  the  "  ten  volumes  "  is 
meant  to  say  that  the  produce  contains  ten  volumes  of 
available  oxygen ;  or,  in  other  words,  one  measure  of  the 
commercial  liquid  can  give  off  ten  measures  of  oxygen. 
This  corresponds  to  a  strength  of  only  three  per  cent,  of 
hydrogen  of  dioxide.  A  "  two  volume  "  solution  would  be 
one  which  gives  off  twice  its  volume  of  oxygen,  or  which 
contains  0.6  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  dioxide. 

The  qualification,  ten  "  volumes,"  originated  some 
years  ago,  when  the  substance  was  first  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket and  this  qualification  has  been  adopted  in  the  price-lists 
of  all  countries. 

It  must  be  preserved  in  a  cold,  dark  place,  in  glass- 
stoppered  bottles,  which  should  be  small,  if  the  consump- 
tion of  the  article  is  insignificant. 

A  new  process  for  preparing  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
has  recently  been  patented  in  Germany  by  Siegfried  Lustig 
of  Breslau.     It  is  briefly  as  follows  : 

Zinc  amalgam  is  shaken  with  alcoholic  solution  of  sul  - 
phuric  acid  and  air.  The  mercury  and  the  sulphate  of 
zinc  which  is  formed,  and  is  precipitated  in  the  alcoholic 
liquid,  is  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  liquid  concentra- 
ted in  vacuo.  It  then  represents  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen. — Dental  Advertiser. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 


Greenville,  July  24TH,  1888. 

The  Eighteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  South  Carolina 
State  Dental  Association  was  held  at  this  place,  commenc- 
ing this  morning.  The  first  meeting  was  called  to  order  in 
Dr.  J.  W.  Norwood's  office,  but  was  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Knights  of  Honor  Hall,  where  the  other  sessions  were  held. 
The  following  members  were  present  at  this  meeting: 
President,  L.  S.  Wolf;  Second  vice-president,  Brooks  Rut- 
ledge;  Corresponding  Secretary,  E.  C.  Ridgell;  Record- 
ing Secretary,  R.  Atmar  Smith;  Treasurer,  G.  W.  Dick;  and 
Drs.  B.  H.  Teague,  D.  L.  Boozer,  J.  R.  Thompson,  J.  T. 
Calvert,  J.  C.  Oeland,  A.  P.  Johnston,  Theo.  Johnston,  J.  M. 
Quattlebaum,  B.  J.  Quattlebaum,  J.  W.  Norwood,  J.  Q. 
McDavid,  J.  H.  Alexander,  W.  A.  Courtenay,  G.  F.  S. 
Wright,  P.  B.  Connor,  D.  R.  McCallum. 

The  minutes  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  meeting  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

RETIRING  ADDRESS  OF  L.  S.  WOLF,  PRESIDENT. 

GentUmen : — Now  that  1  am  about  to  retire  from  the 
position  tendered  me  at  our  last  meeting,  permit  me  to 
acknowledge  \vy  sensibility  of  your  kindness,  and  to  thank 
you  for  the  honor  conferred.  It  always  affords  me  great 
pleasure  to  be  present  at  the  annual  meetings  of  our  asso** 
ciation,  for  apart  from  the  pleasures  enjoyed  by  the  friendly 
intercourse  of  those  engaged  in  a  common  cause,  these 
meetings  are  productive  of  much  good  in  disseminating 
useful  knowledge  and  in  elevating  and  advancing  the  inter- 
est of  our  profession,  the  meeting  together  and  discussing 
of  our  differences  evolve  new  ideas  and  better  methods,  and 
no  member  can  fail  to  gain  from  them  information  that  will 
be  of  daily  use  in  his  practice,  and  that  will  better  equip 
him  for  the  discharge  of  duties  in  ministering  to  suffering 
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hu0ianity.  It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  every  one  interested 
in  dentistry  to  not^  the  increasing  interest  manifested  in 
this  organization  which  has  already  been  largely  instru- 
mental in  correcting  our  grievances  and  dignifying  the  im- 
portance of  otir  position  among  the  learned  professions. 
When  I  stop  and  allow  my  thoughts  to  revert  to  the  first 
meeting  of  this  association  that  I  attended  and  compare  it 
with  the  last  two  or  three  meetings,  it  makes  me  feel  that 
the  dentists  have  not  been  sleeping,  but  that  they  are  well 
up  in  the  march  of  progressive  science,  and  have  as  yet  no 
thought  of  lagging  in  the  race  of  professional  advancement. 
We  have  witnessed  at  this  session  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  progress  in  the  apparently  successful  demonstratipn  of 
the  implanting  of  teeth  by  our  honored  guest,  Dr.  Herring, 
an  operation  which  seems  contrary  to  all  physiological 
laws  and  would  not  have  been  attempted  several  years  ago 
with  any  hope  of  success.  This  and  like  experiments  and 
results  have  forced  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  impossible 
will  not  soon  be  reached  in  scientific  investigation  and  in- 
vention, and  that  much  is  yet  to  be  learned  in  the  science 
to  which  we  owe  our  allegiance.  Another  wise  step  in  the 
right  direction  and  one  that  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
and  benefit  to  the  people  as  well  as  the  profession  has  been 
taken  in  securing  to  us,  by  proper  legislation,  the  privilege 
and  right  of  protecting  dentistry  in  a  great  measure  from 
the  imposition  of  ignorance  and  the  disgrace  of  incompe- 
tence. I  refer  to  the  act  passed  by  the  last  legislature  pro- 
hibiting practice  of  deiitistry  in  this  state  without  first  ob- 
taining a  license  from  the  Board  o!  Dental  Examiners.  In 
the  matter  of  legislation  I  would  suggest  that  an  effort  be 
made  at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  leg^islature  to  exempt 
dentists  from  jury  duty,  a  privilege  I  think  we  should  have. 
In  conclusion,  it  rests  with  us  to  see  that  all  quacks  are 
banished  from  our  ranks  by  enforcing  the  law  granted  us 
for  that  purpose,  and  thereby  elevate  the  standard  of  our 
profession  in  dental  education.  Again  thanking  you  for 
courtesies  extended.  I  will  bespeak  the  same  kind  consid- 
eration at  your  hands  for  my  worthy  successor. 
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The  following  gentlemen  applying  for  membership  aod 
being  approved  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  were  duly 
elected  members  of  the  Association :  viz.,  Drs.  S.  5.  Daniel, 
Spartanburg;  W.  M.  Meador,  Union;  Manly  Timmons, 
Edgefield ;  A.  C.  Strickland,  Anderson ;  J.  P.  Carlysle, 
Greenville.  Dr.  Daniel  being  a  graduate  since  the  version 
of  the  State  law  regulating  the  practice  of  dentistry,  was 
granted  a  license  by  the  board  to  practice  dentistry  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina. 

VisJting  dentists  were  extended  the  privileges  of  the 
floor  during  the  meetings;  prominently  among  these  were 
Drs.  John  S.  Thompson  and  R.  A.  Holiiday,  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.  . 

The  following  papers  were  read  during  the  meeting, 
and  discussed  freely:  "Failures,"  by  Dr.  B.  H.  Teague; 
"Micro  organisms,"  read  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Alexander,  written 
by  Dr.  M.  Bissell,  the  most  aged  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion, now  nearly  or  quite  85  years  of  age;  "Amalgam" 
with  illustrations,  by  Dr.  Theo.  Johnson,  of  Newberry. 

"Vacuum  Cavities,"  by  A.  T.  Peete,  of  Branchville, 
'  read  by  Secretary  Smith.  Dr.  G.  S.  Wright  read  a  paper 
on  "  Dental  Education."  Dr.  E.  C.  Ridgell  read  commu- 
nications from  Dr.  Jas.  Harris  and  C.  N.  Peirce ;  Dr.  G.  W. 
Dick,  exhibited  an  electric  dynamo,  which  he  uses  to  run 
hiselectric  mallet;  he  claims  "that  it  is  more  powerful  than 
the  electric  battery,  is  so  simple  on  account  of  accuracy  and 
certainty,  is  always  ready  for  use,  and  has  not  the  slightest 
waste  excepting  of  cour-ie  wear.  The  amount  of  the  current 
varies  according  to  the  number  of  revolutions.  Lights  the 
incandescent  lamp  beautifully. 

Dr.  A,  P.  Johnson  exhibited  some  specimens  of  crown 
work  in  the  mouth  of  a  patient,  which  was  very  credita- 
ble. 

Dr.  Wright  mentioned  that  in  1884.  the  proceedings 
of  the  association  had  been  printed,  from  the  organization 
of  the  Association  up  to  that  year,  in  pamphlet  form,  in- 
cluding a  circular  on  "  The  Teeth,"  the  Dental  Law,  Con- 
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sdtution.  By  Laws,  and  a  list  of  the  dentists  in  the  State. 
The  Secretary  informed  the  meting  that  several  hundred  of 
these  were  still  on  hand. 

Dr.  Alexander  moved  that  ten  copies  of  the  pamph- 
lets in  the  possession  of  the  association  be  given  each  of  the 
members  applying  for  them,  free;  all  over  this  number  at 
the  rate  of  5  cents  each,  expenses  on  same  to  be  paid  by 
member  receiving  them.     Carried. 

Dr.  Calvert  applied  to  the  association  for  the  use  of 
Dr.  Gurtey's  plates  for  one  month.     Granted. 

Dr.  Alexander  exhibited  a  book  by  Dr.  Fitch,  on  the 
subject  of  Crown  and  Bridge  work,  illustrating  this  work 
as  done  many  years  ago,  proving  that  all  that  is  done 
now-a-days  is  not  new. 

Letters  of  regret  were  read  from  Drs.  W.  S.  Brown ; 
J.  H.  E.  Milhous  and  B.  H.  Catching.  The  Association 
regretted  their  inability  to  be  present. 

The  board  of  Dental  Examiners  read  the  following  re- 
port :  Resolved,  "  That  parties  to  whom  permanent  license 
are  granted  at  this  meeting  and  hereafter  shall  be  entitled 
to  membership  without  any  other  initiation  fee."      Carried. 

The  Board  recommended  Messrs.  E.  H.  Webb  and 
H.  K.  Smith,  respectively,  for  the  Baltimore  and  University  ot 
Md.,  Scholarships.     Endorsed. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Thompson,  of  Atlanta,  exhibited  his  combi- 
nation apparatus,  for  soldering,  waxing,  melting  and  illum- 
inating purposes.  [Note. — You  can  describe  this  as  you 
and  Dr.  J.  S.  T.  would  prefer].  The  thanks  of  the  associa- 
tion were  extended  Dr.  J.  S.  Thompson  for  his  exhibit  and 
illustrations.  Dr.  J.  P.  Carlysle  for  kind  attention,  and  the 
Knights  of  Honor  for  the  use  of  their  hall, 

Dr.  Teague  moved  that  hereafter  the  Association  em 
ploy  a  stenographer  at  its  meetings,  amended  by  Dr.  Cal- 
vert, and  if  necessary  tax  each  member  pro  rata  to  pay 
same.     Carried. 

ITie  treasurer  having  made  sufficient  collections  this 
year,  it  was  moved  and  seconded  and  carried  that  he  pay  all 
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necessary  expenses  of  the  meeting,  and  Edward  Perry  fpr 
printing  still  due.* 

Dr.  Teague  moved  that  we  do  away  with  recommend- 
ing beneficiaries.     Carried. 

Dr.  J.  R-  Thompson  was  elected  to  fill  vacancy  of  the 
Board  of  Dental  Exrminers,  occasioned  by  the  expiration 
of  Dr.  Browns  term  and  his  request  not  to  be  re-elected. 
The  board  elected  Dr.  Wright  as  President  of  the  Board. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year  :  Dr.  J.  H.  Alexander,  Camden,. President ;  Dr. 
E.  C.  Ridgell,  Bates,  first  vice-President ;  Dr.  J.  Ry.  Smith,. 
Williston,  Second  Vice-President ;  Dr.  J.  C.  Oeland,  Spar- 
tanburg, Corresponding  Secretary ;  Dr.  R.  Atmar  Smith,. 
Charleston,  Recording  Secretary;  Dr.  G.  W.  Dick, Sumter, 
Treasurer. 

The  place  for  next  meeting  selected  is  Columbia,  S, 
C.     Time  second  Tuesday  in  May,  1889. 

R.  Atmar  Smith,  Rec.  Sect3^ 
— Southern  Dejital Journal. 
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MICRO-ORGANISMS  AND  THE  TEETH. 


BY  DR.  M.  BISSELL,  OF  CAMDEN,  S.  C. 


(Read  before  the  South  Carolina  Dental  Association,  July  1888  1 

The  injurious  effects  of  micro-organisms  on  the  human 
system  is  a  subject  of  decided  interest,  one  worthy  of  investi- 
gation on  the  part  of  the  dentist  as  well  as  the  physician  and 
scientist,  especially  the  action  of  those  found  in  the  mouths  of 
all  persons  ;  even  when  the  strictest  care  is  used  they  will  be 
found  in  the  tartar  encrusting  the  teeth 

If  the  subject  possessed  any  of  the  elements  of  sublimity, 
my  hearers  might  realize  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  that  there  is 
but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous  when  I  broach 
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the  subject  of  microbes  being  active  factors  in  causing  caries  in 
the  teeth  by  boring  into  them . 

The  vast  number  of  parasites .  iij  the  mouths  whose  pecu- 
Karities  have  not  been  described  may  afford  room  and  vergi 
enough  to  accord  to  some  of  them  more  active  work  than  has 
been  accorded  to  them. 

The  mouth  is  not  a  very  favorable  location  in  which  to  B 

examine  any  species  of  animalcules  when  fulfilling  their  destiny ; 
though  the  habits  of  some  have  been  noted,  and  especially  a  i 

similar  species  out  of  the    mouth,   but   existing   in   a   fluid 
medium. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances  recorded  of  the  inju- 
rious effects  caused  by  the  tunneling  process  of  several  micro- 
bes ;  for  instance,  in  the  moluska  we  find  no  utensil  by  which 
they  are  able  to  accomplish  their  operations.  By  what  means 
is  the  delicate  pholos,  with  a  shell  as  thin  as  paper,  and  as 
brittle  as  a  wafer,  enabled  to  excavate  deep  tunnels  in  a  rock 
as  haid  as  flint  ?  Many  of  the  species  burrow  in  stone  as  well 
as  in  more  penetrable  substances. 

Some  writers  contend  that  the  animal  in  the  shell  secretes 
an  acid  which  acts  as  a  corrosive  solvent  upon  the  mass.  That 
there  is  an  acid  secretion  by  some  minute  microscopic  creatures 
is  an  admitted  fact.  May  not  some  species  possess  the  means 
of  making  an  entrance  into  the  teeth,  when  portions  of  these 
organs  are  in  an  abnormal  condition,  either  from  defective 
original  formation,  or  from  the  lack  of  the  deposits  of  the  ele-  * 

ments  essential  for  healthy  tooth  structure  ? 

Why  may  not  the  microbes  in  the  mouth  be  able  to  exca- 
vate the  solid  bone,  when  a  similar  species  out  of  the  mouth, 
but  in  a  fluid  element,  can  make  their  way  into  stone  piers  and 
utterly  destroy  the  hardest  ship  timbers  ?  The  process  may 
be  slow,  but  time  is  an  element  in  many  operations,  and  the 
process  of  decay  in  the  dental  organs  in  a  majority  of  cases  is 
retarded,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  rapid. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  very  strenuous  objections  to 
the  hypothesis  as  one  of  the  causes  of  caries  in  the  teeth,  be- 
cause of  their  usual  dense  character,  or  of  the  infinitesimal 
character  of  the  animal,  when  the  fact  has  been  established  of 
the  destructive  powers  of  the  marine  animals.     The  enamel 
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necessary  expenses  of  the  meeting,  and  !"■ 
printing  still  due." 

Dr.  Teague  moved  that  we  do  awa\- 
»ng  beneficiaries.     Carried. 

Dr.  J.  R.  Thompson  was  elected  :■ 
*Joard  of  Dental  Exrminers,  occasiui 
of  Dr.  Browns  term  and  his  requ<.si 
The  board  elected  Dr.  Wright  as  I'l- 

The  following  officers  were  cU  ■ 
suing  year :     Dr.  J.  H.  Alexandi^r,  ■ 
E-  C.  Ridgell,  Bates,  first  vice-l'rt 
Williston,  Second  Vice-President 
tanburg,   Corresponding  Secrct^r 
Charleston,  Recording  Secretai  \ 
Treasurer. 

The  place  for  next  mcei  ■ 
C.     Time  second  Tuesday  in 
R 
— Southern  Dental  Journal. 


MICRO-ORGA> 


fRnftd  birfore  llie  tl't 

The  injurious    1 

system  is  a  subject  ■ 

gation  on  the  pan 
scientist,  espti-i- 
all  persons  ' 
found  in  1 ' 

..  "■■  ^ 
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|)art  in  making 

;ate,  having  lost 

isites)  penetrate 

i.iestructive  effects 

=  .  itu-  and  Rottenstein 

di.-d  working  powers. 
mti*ie  in  all  mouths,  the  solution 
'■■  absolute  factors  in  causing 
\  i-lopiiicni.     The  hypothesis 
■  iiiiTialcule  being  one    of  the 
iio  within  the  investigations  of 
nut  inclined  to  forejfO  my  impres- 
ts affording  ani^)le  grounds  for  the 
■    Ml'    I.iber  and   Rottenstein,  with 
.'.■r  in  Berlin,  are  not   wanting  as 
.  (!.■  ventured   lu  offer. — Smilhem 


'.torial,  Etc. 


ON    Instruments,    Books,  and  Drugs. 

Neurological  Society  has  refused  to  indorse 

;  the  Georgia  Medical  Society  requesting  the 

.iriff  on   medical   books,  surgical  instruments, 

iS  the  Neurological  Society  containsalarge  num- 

era  in  tarifit  reduction,  their  action  must  have  been 

the  best  interests  of  the  profession.     It  is  easy  to 

1)^  grounds    they  opposed  this  resolution,  originally 

a  piece  of  buncombe  mereK-      While  a  tax  remains 

material  the  remove'  i  instruments 

ttes    against   the  A'  -maker,  and 
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must  ultimately  raise  the  price  of  instruments.  Furthermore, 
tinder  existing  circumstances,  a  surgeon  who  draires  an  irt- 
strument  can  have  it  made  by  a  maker  at  his  doo"-.  If  the 
tariff  on  instruments  be  swept  away  without  removing  the 
tariff  on  raw  material,  the  instrument-maker's  trade  is  destroy- 
ed, and  the  surgeon  must  import  his  instruments.  The  feet 
that  the  members  of  the  New  York  Society  are  greater  im- 
porters of  books  and  instruments  than  those  of  the  Georgia. 
Medical  Society,  renders  their  action  peculiarly  significant. — 
Medical  Standard. 

As  off-aetting  this  action  of  The  New  York  Neurological 
Society,  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  pass- 
ed resolutions  urging  upon  Congress  the  repeal  of  the  import 
duty  on  medicines,  medical  and  surgical  apoliances,  and  ev«y- 
thing  used  in  the  treatment  and  diagno^s  of  disease.  Atten- 
tion was  called  to  this  action  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
County  of  New  York  in  The  Journal  of  April  7,  though 
the  Medical  Standard  seems  to  have  found  it  convenient  to 
overlook  what  tlie  larger  and  more  important  Society,  com- 
posed of  general  practitioners  as  well  as  specialists,  has  done. 
While  the  Standard  claims  that  it  is  easy  to  see  on  what 
grounds  the  Neurological  Society  opposed  the  resolution  of 
the  Geoi^ia  State  Medical  Society,  it,  however,  has  failed  to 
see  what  is  so  visible.  The  N,  Y.  Neurological  Society  took 
the  ground,  when  it  refused  to  endorse  the  resolutions  of  the 
Georgia  Society,  that  the  charges  against  native  instrument- 
makers  were  too  mtemperate  and  sweeping.  The  Neurological 
Society  said  nothing  about  "  discrimination  against  the 
American  instrument-maker."  Nor  did  the  Neurological  So- 
ciety advance  the  entirely  original  and  verj'  unique  opinion 
that  the  removal  of  the  tariff  on  instroments  would  "  ultimately 
raise  the  price  of  mstruments." 

When  the  Medical  Slaftdard  says  that  the  resolutions  of 
the  Georgia  Medical  Society  were  "  originally  offered  as  a 
piece  of  buncombe  merely,"  it  offered  a  gratuitous,  unmerited, 
and  entirely  uncalled  fnr  insult  to  a  scientific  body  of  gentle- 
men whose  time  and  lives  are  being  spent  in  the  interests  of 
humanity.  As  medical  men  what  have  we  to  do  with  the  in- 
strument-makers' trade  as  compared  with  the  health,  comfort. 
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and  lives  of  sick  people  ?  Admitting  that  the  members  of  the 
NeurologicaJ  Society  import  more  bool^s  and  instruments  than> 
those  of  the  Georgia  Medical  Society,  do  they  import  more. 
than  the  members  of  the  New  York  County  Medical  Society? 
Again,  if  the  action  of  the  Neurological  Society  "  must  have 
been  dictated  by  the  best  interests  of  the  profession/'  why  did 
the  members  reject  that  portion  of  the  resolutions  referring  to 
books  and  drugs,  because  the  charges  against  instrument- 
nujrers  were  too  intemperate  and  sweeping?  Instrument- 
makers  do  not  import  drugs  and  books. 

In  this  connection  we  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing, from  the  Medical  Record  ot  July  28:  In  a  speech  on  tar- 
iff reform  delivered  by  Hon.  Ashbel  P.  Fitch,  of  New  York;  a 
letter  was  read  from  a  New  York  pathologist,  in  which  he  said 
among  other  things:  *'  For  my  microscope  I  sent  to  Jena, 
where  are  made  the  best  instruments  for  my  work.  At  the 
&ctory  it  cost  $94  ;  to  get  it  out  of  the  custom-house  40  per 
cent  more.  I-ater  I  sent  for  an  oil  immersion  lens,  and  paid 
$80  at  the  factory,  40  per  cent,  more  at  the  custom-house. 
Herman  Katsch,  of  Berlin,  makes  an  instrument  called  micro- 
tome, for  cutting  infinitely  thin  sections  or  shavings  from  the 
suriace  of  a  piece  of  an  organ  of  the  body,  hardened  in  alcohol. 
Herr  Katsch  is  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  makes  this  par- 
ticular variety  c-f  the  instrument.  To  prepare  a  sefction  thin 
enough  for  careful  study  under  the  high  powers  of  the  micro- 
scope this  mechanism  is  necessary.  To  get  this  microtome 
from  the  custom-house  I  had  to  wait  two  weeks  and  pay  a 
duty  of  40  per  cenl.-on  its  factory  price.  The  celebrated  Dr. 
Koch,  of  Berlin,  published  a  report  of  the  cholera  commission, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  At  most, 
twenty  men  in  this  qoui^try  could  require  this  work,  and  they 
n>ust  needs  pay  25  per  cent,  duty  to  get  it  from  the  custom- 
house after  paying  its  publisher's  price  and  freight.  What  use 
could  this  report  be  to  these  scientists?  To  aid  them  in  ma- 
turinor  methods  of  recognizing  the  disease  when  it  appeared  on 
shipboard  in  our  harbors ;  to  devise  means  to  suppress  it,  to 
protect  the  country.  It  was  to  the  expert  work  of  one  such 
scientist  that  the  city  of  New  York  must  give  its  gratitude  that 
a  certain  steamship  just  developing  cholera  among  its  steerage 
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passengers  was  detained  at  quarantine  and  the  city  escaped 
overwhelming  infection.  For  Koch*s  report  he  paid  25  per 
cent,  duty,  and  never  received  anything  from  the  city  or  Gov- 
ernment. When  we  look  up  from  our  laboratory  tables,  mi- 
croscopes, microtomes,  and  alcohol — ^taxed  to  suffocation — 
and  read  in  the  papers  of  the  United  States  Treasury  filled  to 
suffocation,  we  reflect  that  our  scientific  work  takes  much  time, 
brings  QO  money  return,  increases  our  o.utgoes,  and  has  not 
even  the  encouragement  of  the  Government  nor  laity. — J<nir- 
nal  of  American  Medical  AssociaHan, 


The  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners. 
— Organized  August  6th,  1883.  President,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Gush- 
ing, Chicago,  111 ;  Vice-President,  Dr.  T.  S.  Waters,  Baltimore^ 
Md  ;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Dr.  Fred.  A.  Levy,  Orange, 
N.J. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental 
Examiners  will  be  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  Monday 
evening,  August  27th,  at  eight  o'clock,  and  at  other  times  dur- 
ing the  week,  between  the  sessions  of  the  American  and 
Southern  Dental  Associations.  It  is  important  to  have  every 
State  Board  represented.  Fred.  A.  Levy,  D.  D.  S., 

Secretary. 
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American  Dental  Association. — The  American  Den- 
tal Association  will  hold  its  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Meeting  at 
Louisville,  Ky.;  commencing  Tuesday,  August  28,  i888, 

Geo.  H.  Cush  ing, 

Rec.  Sec*y 
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Amalgam  in  Contact  with  Gold. — By  Dr.  W.  G,  A. 
Bonwilly  Philadelphia, — A  cause  of  failure  in  this  useful, 
though  much  abused  article,  is  that  many  gold  fillings  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  the  grinding  surfaces  where  proximal  walls 
subsequently  decaying  have  compelled  the  use  oi  amalgam, 
and  it  IS  thus  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  gold.  Take 
out  the  gold  if  you  want  proper  anchorage,  without  cutting  so 
much  as  to  expose  the  pulp  on  the  proximal  service.  If  you 
do  not,  the  alloy  grows  dark  and  unsightly,  and  nothing  is 
added  to  its  value  for  preservation  from  oxidation.  Besides 
the  tooth  is  much  better  supported  by  all  amalgam.  If  a  gold 
filling  needs  patching  at  the  cervix,  or  on  any  of  the  margins, 
and  gold  cannot  be  made  practicable,  then  do  it  with  amalgam 
or  pink  gutta-percha.  I  have  seen  to  my  disgust,  amalgam 
fillings  patched  with  gold  to  set  up  galvanic  action.  Oxy- 
phosphate  is  a  good  thing  on  the  margins  of  cavities  where 
the  metal  would  show.  It  stands  well  in  conjunction;  gutta- 
percha does  not. 

It  is  justifiable  to  allow  a  contour  gold  filling  to  remain  in 
an  opposite  cavity  to  be  filled  with  amalgam,  for  if  the  latter 
has  much  gold  in  it  the  color  remains  quite  as  good  as  if 
touching  a  similar  metal.  The  security,  however,  against 
shocks  is  to  wedge  well  before  contouring,  and  let  them  keep 
in  contact,  not  opening  and  closing  a  circuit  by  intermittent 
touches. 

The  New- Departure  idea  that  a  leak  forms  a  battery 
where  it  is  against  dentos  is  toq  trifling.  The  chemical  action, 
if  an  acid  be  there,  would  take  place  simultaneously  on  each, 
and  would  dissolve  dentos,  whether  permitted  to  touch  an  op- 
posite surface  of  amalgam  or  of  dentos.  The  acid  will  act  as 
a  solvent,  and  not  galvanically;  and  does  so  just  as  rapidly  and 
effectually  on  a  smooth  surface,  at  the  union  of  dentos  and  me- 
tal, as  at  the  point  of  coiftact.     No  better  evidence  is  needed  to 
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disprove  incompatibility  as  the  cause  than  that  when  an  amal- 
gam Riling  is  placed  in  close  contact  to  the  proximal  surface  of 
a  perfect  natural  crown  so  that  the  same  capillary  surfaces  are 
made  as  in  nature,  decay  will  as  surely  go  on  as  if  gold  had 
been  used.  If  more  compatible  than  gold,  there  should  have 
been  no  carles.  This  is  also  a  fact  when  a  porcelain  crown  is 
placed  up  tightly  against  sound  tooth  structure. — Denial  ds- 


Prejudice  Against  Amalgam. — Dr.  Francis,  of  New 
York,  says:  There  are  physicians  who  are  prqudiced  against  am- 
algam. I  have  had  some  experience  with  homeopathic  phy- 
sicians in  efforts  to  combat  their  prejudices  concerning  amal- 
gam fillings  and  rubber  plates.  A  lady  came  to  me  many 
years  ago.  showing  much  excitement,  declaring  that  I  had  pois- 
oned her  daughter  by  putting  amalgam  fillings  in  her  teeth. 
She  stated  that  tier  child  had  been  treated  by  her  physician 
for  a  long  time,  but  with  no  benefit  whatever,and  he  finally  de- 
cided that  his  failure  was  due  to  the  presence  of  mercury  in 
her  teeth,  which  operated  against  his  remedies  and  counter- 
acted their  effect.  1  requested  her  to  bring  her  daughter  to 
me.  She  did  so,  and  I  examined  her  teeth,  finding  four  or 
five  gutla  percha  stoppings  and  two  of  tin  foil.  No  amal- 
gam had  been  used,  and  I  was  almost  sure  of  the  fact  previ- 
ously, I  was  quite  indignant  to  be  thus  charged  with  employ- 
ing fillings  affecting  the  child's  health,  and  sent  a  sharp 
message  to  her  physician  in  return.  There  is  still  much  preju-. 
dice  against  the  use  of  amalgam,  and  fears  that  the  mercury 
will  poison  the  patient  or  cause  salivation.  All  this  1  consider 
absurd.  My  chief  objection  to  amalgam  as  a  filling  is  that 
it  is  not  always  reliable.  Though  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
such  fillings  which  have  been  in  the  mouth  for  years,  and  done 
excellent  service,  I  have  seen  others  which  in  a  comparatively 
brief  period  have  failed,  the  amalgam  either  receding  from  the 
cavity  margins  or  the  cavity  margins  decalcifying  around  the 
fillings.  I  suppose  we  must  be  more  careful  what  amalgam 
we  use  and  how  we  use  it.  To-day  a  lady  requested  me  to  fill 
a  tooth  with  amalgam,  and  I  did  so.  The  cavity  was  on  the 
posterior  surface  of  a  second  bicuspid.  In  her  teeth  were  a 
number  of  amalgam  fillings,  and  all  doing  good  service.  One 
in  a  superior  cuspid  was  [jerfect  in  color,  and  caused  no  dis- 
coloration to  the  tooth.  So  far  as  the  chemical  effect  of  amal- 
gam on  the  system  is  concerned,  I  would  not  take  it  into  con- 
sideration for  a  moment.  Let  us  do  our  work  with  at»4]gani 
as  thoroughly  as  that  of  gold,  and  wa  shall  have  less  of  ^ese 
chemical  effects. — Dental  Cosmos.  !.«.,. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND. 

DEXTAI^    BEPARTMEWT, 

jr.  E.  COM.  LOMBAHB  ANB  GMBENB  BTS.,   MMMtTIMBMB, 


Hon.  SEVERN    TEACKLE   WALLIS,    LL.    D..    Provost. 


FEBDINAKD  J.  S.  GORG  AS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Principles  of  Dental  Sdenoe^ 

Deutal  Sunrery  and  Dental  Prosthesis. 
^UX"^  H.  HARRIS,  M.  D.,  D.  D,  S.,  Professor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  Dentistry. 
Ipsa  ClS  T.  MILE^,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physlolfvy. 

u  MlL.\NE  tiffany,  M.  D.,CllnlcHl  Professor  of  Oral  Surflrery. 
I T.  BDWIN  MICHAEL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
\A,  DOKSEF  COALE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  MeUllurvy. 

EDM0ND:<ON  ATKINSON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeut^ 
:jOHN  C.  UHLER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

CHARLES  L.  STEEL,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry, 
r  HERBERT  HARLAN,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

ISAAC  H.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8.         ELMER  J.  WISHERD,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  & 
FERDINAND  GROSHANS,  D.  D.  S.     RALPH  C.  PCJRNELL,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8. 
E  PATSON  BEADLES,  D.  D.  8.  NB«%'TON  W.  DENTON,  D.  D.  8. 

PBS8TON  A.  RAMBO,  D.  D.  S.  HARRY  H.  PHI LLIP8,  D.  D.  8. 

Assistant  Demonstrators  of  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

JAMBS  M.  CRA1GHILL,  M.  D.  HIRAM  WOODS,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy. 

Continuous  Gum  Work  will  be  Demonstrated  by  DR.  J.  W.  MOFFITT. 


CLINICAL  instructors: 


r.  Edward  Mas-nard D.  C 

W.G.A.  Bonwill Penn 

A.J.Volck Md 

Samuel  J.  Cockenlle D.  G 

£.K.Chi8olm Ala 

George  U.  Winkler Ga 

KM.  Wilkerson Md 

T.T.Moore S.  C 

JohnMurraj* PeAna 

W.s.  McDowell Md 

Willimn  Farmer Va 

JudM)nB.Wood Va 

Geurye  H.  Cbcwninff Va 

G.  F.  S.  Wriffbt 8.  C 

Walter  S.  Harban D.  C 

Huliert  Y.  Henley Va 

Ell»B.BIi8S D.C 

Arthur  M.  Rice Conn 

L.  D.  Carpenter Ga 

UM.Cowardln Va 
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James  G.  Palmer N.J 

Samuel  A.  White 0« 

W.  W.  Allport Uls 

J.  B.  Patrick .8.  C 

W,  W.  Evans D.C 

L.  G.Noel Tenn 

V.E.  Turner N.C 

George  W.  Field Eng 

W,  C.  Wardlaw Ga 

A.  F.Claywell Teun 

George  B.  Steel Va 

Henry  C.  Jones .  Va 

W.  S.  Carruthei-s Texas 

Daniel  McFnrlan.. D.  C 

A.  G.  Boutoii Ga 

Thomas  H.  Dnvy Md 

B.H.  Teague 8.  C 

Wm.  a  Wise Va 

S.  Dwight  Hodge Vt 

C.  P.  Baird Tenn 


At  stated  ttihcs  during  the  Annual  Sessions  a  number  of  the  Corps  of  Clinical 

ictors  will  hold  Clinics  and  deliver  Clinical  Lectures. 

Each  year  since  its  cNVsnization  htis  addiMl  to  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  thi& 

riuversity  Denial  School,  until  now  its  graduates,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized 

(>rkl.are  mectinjr  with  the  success  that  ability  will  exer  command.    The  past  session 

(the  most  succcsstul  one  in  number  of  matriculates  ever  held;  and  visiting  dentists 

>  all  parts  of  this  cmintr>'  have  expressed  themselves  as  being  astonished  and  grati- 

it  the  ability  shown  by  the  students  when  operating  upon   patients  in  the 

iry.    F«3rming  one  of  the  departments  of  one  of  the  oldest  Universities  in  this 

itr>-.  Its  dipkxna  is  everywhere  recognized  and  honored. 

T)»  mstnietH>ii  in  both  operative  and  mechanical  dentistry  Is  as  thoio*igh  as  it  is 

ible  to  make  it .  and  embracers  everyt  hing  i>eriaining  to  dental  art.  The  advantages 

the  general  and  onil  surgical  clinics,  to  which  the  dental  studoiili  are  admitted, 

faideed  to  ail  the  lectures  of  the  University,  aflTord,  cannot  be  overestimated.  -  The 

ly  thousands  of  patients  annually  treated  in  the  Univereity  Hospital,  whicsh  is  well 

)wii  to  be  the  laiiri'st  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  afford  an  abundance  of  matartal  for 

^denuU  mfiinMu*)  aud  laboratory  practice,  and  the  oral  surgery  olinios. 


T|e  BaIfiiinoi<e  dollege  of  Dental  ^nrger^, 

Chartebkd  bt  thb  LBOisi-tTaiiE  of  Haktland  in  1H88. 
The  OldeHt  Dental  College  In  the  VTorld. 


F  .&.  C  TT  t*  T  T- , 
RICHARD  B.  WINDER,  M.  D.,  D.  V.  S., 
Profeaeor  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Operalive  Dentlsiry. 
M.  WHILLDIN  FOSTER,  M.  D..  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  PatLologj 
WM.  B.  FINNEY,  D.  D.  8., 

Iiocturer  on  Denial  HftcbaniBOi  and  MetaJlargy 
B.  HOLLY  SMITH,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8. 

Lecturer  od  Specini  Anatomy  aud  Dculal  Materia  Medioi 
THOMAS  S.  LATIMER,  M.  D..  Profe»«or  of  Physiolopy. 
JAMK8  B.  LINDSAY,  M.  D,,  Professor  of  ChemiBtry. 
CHARLES  F.  BEVAN,  M.  D.,  Prnfesaor  of  Anatomy. 
OSCAR  J.  C08KERY,  M.  D  ,  Clinical  ProfeBsor  of  Oral  Surgery. 
RICHARD  GUNDRY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Hedlca. 

CiiKYTKOi  Palmer,  d.  d.  b Ohio.  .  J.  Hall  Mookb,  m.d Vh 

£.  Pabult  Bhown,  d.  d.  a, N,  Y.  !  John  Allkh,  d.  d     N.  Y 

A.  L.  Northrop,  D.  D.  s N.  Y.  i  R.  B.  Doraldson,  D.  D.  s D   t 

Crab.  R.  Butler,  d.  d.  b Obio  I  John  Mrybr,  d.  d.  s N.  Y 


E.  L,  HUKTER,  D.  D.  e N.  C. 

W.W.  Walker,  d.  ».  s. N.  Y. 

T.  8.  Waters,  d.  d.  a Md. 

David  Qbnebb,  d.  s.  b Md. 


H.  A.  Paur,  d.  d.  e 
J.  Emort  Scott,  d. 
E.  R.  Rust,  d.  d.  s. 
C.  L.  Alexander,  i 


R.  B.  WiKDBR,  Jr.,  j-har.  o.,  d.  d.  a.,  DemoDstralor  of  Operative  Uentistn 
W.  O.  Foster,  d.  d.  b.,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

■&-Mtl£rtax).t    S«zxiei:i.stxs.toxs. 
GiOBoE  O.  Hardt,  d.  d.  8       J.  W.  Smith,  d.  d.  s.        J.  E.  Urrisur,  d.  d.  i 
W.W.  DuMBBAOOo,  D.  D.  s.    G.  Marshall  Smith,  D.D.s.  C.  S.  Srtbold,  d.  d.  i 

J.  W.  Cbaubbbs,  h.  d.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  H.  Brakham,  u.  d.,  Aseistaai  Demoootrator  nf  Anatomy. 

Th(!  Fort^-Ninth  Annual  Session  nil)  commeore  cm  the  1st  of  Uctul>e 
1S88,  and  caatiaiic  until  Harcu,  1889.  The  Inflrmary  is  open  during  the  entii 
year  for  Dental  uperallons. 

Students  corresponding  with  the  Dean  will  please  be  careful  to  give  iu 
addreea,  and  direct  their  letters  to 

Prof.  R.  B.  WINDER,  Dean, 
No.  716  Pars  AvRNyE,  Baltihorb,  Hd. 
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GAS! 


Still  Greater 

(EDUCTION! 

]  pr  100  Grallons. 

^  =>.  T-crsn, 

ISO]  A  ISOS  ABCH  8TBEBT, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


H: 

.  MADISON  ST. 
CHICAGO   ILL 


Tge  Baltimore  dollege  of  Dental  ^nrgei'j 

Cbartkrbd  bt  the  Leoibi.atdrk  of  Hartland  in  1H39. 
The  Oldest  Bental  Coll«c«'  In  the  World. 


F  .A.  c  "cr  Xj  rr -z- . 


RICHARD  B.  WINDER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  B., 
Profeisor  or  Dental  Surgerv  and  Operalive  DentUtry. 
M.  WHILLDIN  FOSTER,  M.  D..  D.  D.  8., 

Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  P&tLolog] 
WU.  B.  FINNEY,  D.  D.  S.. 

liecturer  on  Dental  Hucbbnlsm  and  Hetallarg] 
B.  HOLLY  SMITH,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8. 

Lecturer  on   Bpe<^al    ADBtom;   aud   Dental  Uateria    hfedia 
THOMAS  8.  LATIMER,  M.  D.,  Profeiwor  of  PhjBiolopy. 
JAHKS  E.  LINDSAY,  H.  D..  Professor  of  CbemlBtrr. 
CHARLBB  P.  BEVAN,  M.  D.,  Pmfresorof  Anatomy. 
OSCAR  J.  C08KERY,  H.D,  Clinical  Proft^aor  uf  Oral  Surgery. 
RICHARD  GUNDRY,  H.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Ucdics. 


Ct^TDON  PaLKBK,  D.  D.  B.  ,  . 

...Ohio, 

J.  Hall  Hoore,  m.  d 

V 

E.  Pabmlt  Bkowh,  d.  d.  d..  . 

...N.  Y. 

John  Allkn,  d.  d     

....N.  1 

A.  L.  NoBTHRor.  D.  D.  B. . . . 

...N.Y. 

K.    B.   DONALDBON,   D.  D.  fi.  . 

....D 

Cha8.  R.  Butler,  d.  d.  b.  . 

...  Ohio 

John  Hryer,  d  d.  a 

....N.  1 

E.  L.   HVNTXB,  D.  D.  B. 

..  N.C. 

H.  A.  Pare,  d.d.b 

.   .  N.  1 

W,  W.  Wai^kr,  d.  d.  b 

...N.Y. 

J,  Emort  Scott,  d.  d.  b.  . . 

H< 

T.  8.  Watsrb,  d.d.b 

Md. 

B.  R.  RCBT,  D.D.B 

D. 

l>ATn>  Oritbbr,  d.  d.  b 

Md. 

C.  L.  Alexander,  d.  d.  b.  . 

....N. 

TSBl-iOrtTSI'Xi.A.'rOHS. 
R.  B.  WiNDSR,  Jr.,  phar.  a.,  a.  D.  B.,  DemonBtraior  of  Operative  UentiBtr 
W,  O.  P06TKR,  D.  D.  8„  DcDioREtrator  of  Hecbanical  Deatislry. 

Okobob  G.  Hardt,  d.  d.  s       J.  W.  Smith,  d.  d.  b.        J.  E.  Urrisok,  d.  d. 
W.  W.  Ddmbbaooo,  d.  d.  b.    G.  Marshall  Skith, d.d.b.  C.  8.  ansOLD,  D.  D. 

J.  W.  <'hauberb,  h.  d.,  DcmoDstrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  H.  Branhau,  u.  d.,  AaflistaDt  Demonstrator  of  Anatouiy. 

TIw  Fnrly-NinCb  Annual  BeaBiun  will  com[neDi«  on  ttiu  Ist  of  Oclube 
1888,  and  continue  until  Harcu,  18S0.  The  Infirmary  is  open  during  tbe  enLb 
year  for  Dental  uperatlons. 

Students  corresponding  with  tbe  Dean  wiU  please  be  careftil  to  give  Id 
addreM,  and  direct  tneir  letters  to 

Prof.  R.  B.  WINDER,  Dean, 
No.  716  Pabk  AvsNnB,  Baltimorr,  Ud. 


lORLD'S  FiUR  MEDAL!^ 


OF  THB 


BIGHEST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 


AWABDED  FOB  SUFEBIOBITT 


^T- 


VIENNA,  CHILI,   PHILADELPHIA,   PARIS. 

SYDNEY,   MELBOURNE. 

-^^^^^    H-  D.  JUSTI, 

IN  OOMPCTITION 

WITH  THB  BEST  MAKERS 


PORCELAIN  TEETH. 


•  I 


I 


t 


h  "J 


:.Tf 


I 


u 


?  -i 


f» 


I  ^ 


I 

I 


^J^meginning  at  Vienna,  in  i8yj,  where  I  made  my  first  disfli 

^^     /  have  received  successively  at  the  Six  World's  Fairs  i 

Sighest  Award  for  ABTurlCTA  L  TBBTH;  this  being  the  nlj 

important  branch  of  my  business  and  all  that  I  exhibited. 

The  greatest  proof  ever  extended  for  Superiority  to  any 
fa£lurer  of  JPOMCMLAIHf  TEETH,  for  their  Strength,  Ai 
and  JJatural  Life-like  Appearance,  was  received  hy  me  th\ 
Report  of  the  J  lodges  ;  Centennial  International  Exhibition  ti 


^SXTRACT 


FEQX  TBS  flSBRAl  VSSSSt  Of  IBS  ^SS  01  At ttU  Of  fiEOOP  SST. 


**  %.  ^.  ofu»ti  ElilBITED  NOTHIM  BOT  TEETH,  iut  4t»  <ii»|»litt  \ 
U4it  in  ife.  «ci«m..  Sfn  oofot,  *«»«J«<»«6,  ana  torfuz*,  *4«j  JJ 
^Doi  eouU  «d  d^irid ;  toou  iMte  a  CciiiUui  M|MOcluctaOH  o|  m  «Hbtt«Mdj 
cfKk%ac\»f$Mio^  of  il0  naiurai  ozaan»,  taoVk  to  iM  indiviiuai  ttil&  an^  seiBtti 
(^  io«  enti70  Mi.  XeeU  eontoctnafion  toiio  tetevenca  lo  cioM  and  ea»u  ad 
tailon  io  iu«  moxiilazu  azco  •ootoed  cazdjui  ^tudu  of  to#  He#d»  of  4c(o  paC 
and  eseraicz.  CK>gt«  various  and  nuntezou*  deviations  Izom  nnircrtttilu  o|  < 
end  ouiiindy  •Imtifotiiia  toe  isa«auiatiiic»  JL  naiuce^  «ea»  fto  re?  feci  tbal  « 
in  toe  ntctiib  no  ftuspiclcn  c\  tociz  attiticiai  nature  teouid  (e  ettietialtitd. 
diirpoeiiion  e{  {c:{o-ntaiezia{  teas  so  SRiit|uuu  rviawacieA,  as  io  sectirs  {be 
amotini.c(  strancith  leito  tfee  &aet  4ulk;  and  toe  ineezlton  ot  tsiattni 
^eas  eo  azzana^i^  os  ^'^  ^rsniez  *ociz  diepfacement  an  avmcst  impcssi^td  oo^ 


.  O. 


BRAK'^IT  , 


66  E.  Madison  St.  Chloairo.      (6) 


FRmCIPAL  dSPOT: 

i 

1301  &  1303  Arch  St.  PhiladeioUi 


IX  WORLD'S  FAIR  MEDALS 

OF  THE 

HGHEST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 

AWABDED  rOR  SUPEEIOBTTT 

AT 

'lENNA,   CHILI,    PHILADELPHIA,    PARIS, 
SYDNEY,    MELBOURNE, 
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Solid  Gold  Cusps  for  Crown  and  Bridge- Work 


BIGHT. 


UPPER 


LEFT. 


THICKN 


OF   THE    GOLD   CUSPS. 


0f      %. 


'  r 


16 
$3.00 


15 
$3.50 


14 
$2.00 


13 
$2.00 


12 
$2.00 


11 
$2.00 


10 
$8.50 


LBFT.  LOWER.  BIGHT, 

TheBe  solid  Cusps  are  made  of  22-carat  Kold»  and  are  designed  to  besoldere 
to  seamless  or  other  gold  bands  fitted  to  the  natural  tooth-roots  in  the  mo«tf 
The  cusps  are  also  intended  to  form  the  masticating  surfaces  of  porcelain  crrmt 
in  bridge-worK. 


By    CHAS.    J.    BSSIO,    M.  D.,  D.  D.  8,, 

Professor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Metallurtry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvanfi 

Dental  Department. 

SECOND    EDITION.       REVISED    AND    ENI<ABOED. 

The  new  edilion  of  this  popular  work  is  now  ready  for  deliyery.  Tl 
volume  has  been  revised  carefully  and  brought  down  to  the  latest  developmett 
in  the  department  of  which  it  treats. 

Price $1.75 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


Itfs  Properties,  Method  of  Admin  istration,  and  £€reeti 

BY    S.  H.  OVirFORD,    A.  M.,  D.  D.  S. 

Professor  of  Operative  and  Prosthetic  Dentistry  at  the  Philadelphia  Dental  CoUetttw 


Price. 


Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


$1.00 


THE  8.   S.   WHITE    DENTAL   MFG.   CO. 

PHILADELPHIA  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  BROOKLYlk 


K'S  FILLING  MATERIALS. 


ZIST-A.  t3XjX0.^JO^    1077. 


Compound  Standn  WHIioiit  a  Rival. 

TEN  VEARS  av  Lcadinc  Dcntibts  THnauaHOUT  thk  World. 

__■«  ■•>••■■■  should  niit  tH-rlu-nol  wllb  thf  Kr>.|'ill  kil  nxt-.tihiwiilnitiii.  ok  In  nfti-n 
WMiUUil  i    lUHniifHCiun;  U'iii|{  ciillrcl}'  diir.'r.'iit-h.;ni'L'  ith  HuprrlDrliy. 

WATER  Oil  SALIVA,  p^^j;:,?;,;^"^''^.^;:"'''^  ''*"'"''"''  ■■"■''■""  "'" 
BULK'S  PAR-EXCELLENOE  ALLOY. 

md  PlaEin^  Alloy  is  manufactured  on  a  new  principle.  Saves  teeth 
1.  It  is  the  result  of  a  lon^  serit-s  of  experiments,  ann  has  been  in 
TEN  yeare.  By  our  New  method  of  niajiulacture  there  is  no  GUESS 
lecuiar  change  is  contiolled,  making  each  and  every  ingot  always 
ike  in  its  properties, 
I  and  I  ounce  packages,  per  ounce,  $3  00;  two  ounces,  $5. 00. 

OAULK'S  WHITE   ALLOY 

improved,  .There  is  nothing  equal  or  superior  to  it.    Is  of  a  peculiar 
lor.     When  properly  manipulated  with  our  Purified  Mercury  it  will 


I  and  I  ounce  packages,  per  ounce,  $4.00;  two  ounces,  $7.00. 

\i  Ym\  Stsppiti  aii  Gilta-Psrclii  Points  fir  Fillini  Riots. 

'  Gutta-Percha  having  been  in  the  market  for  several  years,  has  stood 
of  all — that  of  time.  The  Stopping  is  put  up  in  sealed  envelopes, 
Cylinders  and  Points  in  sealed  boxes,  bearing  a   ac  smile  of  our 

1  and  I  ounce  packages,  per  ounce  (reduced  to)  $2.00. 

If  OftUlk'l  rnibiB  U&lerUlla  uto  snici  bT  Tniy  Wviiflit  mid  Htil  by  null. 
jon  wl«Jh  at  thalr  BuperiorUy  and  Kicelltuoe  f 

Trs  /or  Dental  Supplies  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

L.  D.  CAULK,  Manufacturer,  Camden,  Delaware. 


\ 


ffl 


*-ii 


It 


- 1 


rrVr 


WILLIAM  VALLEAU,  JR. 

MANUFACTURER  OP 

SOFT  AND  COHESIVE 


Eitra  Dry  (60III  &  Platina)  Alloy,  Impmeil  Amalgai,  &c. 

506  BROOME  STREET,         -       -         -        N.  Y.  CITY. 


•  •»  ■ 


We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dental  profession  to  the  fact 
our  businesB  was  establislied  in  1849,  and  has  been  strictly  confined  to  purify- 
ing and  hammering  metals.    With  this  experience  we  feci  justified  in  asserting 
tliat  any  article  we  put  upon  the  market  should  certainly  have  the  merit  which 
we  claim  for  the  above  articles  of  manufacture. 

We  claim  for  our  foil  that  it  is  made  of  abvAuidy  pure  gold,  and  beaten 
with  the  greatest  care  to  produce  uniformity  and  toughness,  never  losing  sight 
>f  quality  for  the  sake  of  cheapness.    The  best  mnkers  have  demouBtrated  that    i 
nbiolutdy  pure  gold  cannot  be  made  cheap.  ; 

I 

Our  Extra  Dry  Alloy  and  Improved  Amalgam  are  composed  of  entirely 
pure  metals,  fused  and  mixed  with  the  greatest  care  consifltent  with  a  view  to 
produce  the  general  efi'ect  to  be  desired  in  all  Amalgams.  They  contiun  no 
Cadmium  or  Zinc. 

We  will  cheerfully  extend  every  facility  to  anyone  desiring  to  test  them  to    | 
their  fullest  capacity,  and  most  respectfully  invite  a  trial.  | 

These  fillings  can  be  obtained  at  any  first-class  Dental  depots  or  directly 
rom  our  house  at  the  following  rates: 

Soft  and  Cohesive  Foil |80  00  per  oz. 


tt 


it 


'i 


«€ 


(t 


1500   "  i  " 

760    "  i  " 

400    "  i  " 

Eureka  Gold  Filling  at  same  rates 

Extra  Dry  Alloy #100  peros. 

200    "i" 


(t 


Improved  Amalgam 2  50  per  08. 

All  goods  can  be  returned  if  not  as  represented. 
For  Sale  By  SNOWDBN  &  GOWMAK 
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tCAULK'S  FILLING  MATLRL\LS 


TIiIh  Coinpuund  Stniidn  Witlioiit  a  Bival. 

IsED  FOR  TEN  YEARS  bv  Lcadinc  Dentists  Throughput  the  World. 
4BB  AW*^     Mnqpnrt^m  sli'uil<j  uot  >KdHBw4  ^m  thir  w-vaUvlI  oxy-i'tiuei>l)uti»,  a;  in  often 
LMUND      CEMFiNT  tliL'c:«»^.hc.n.>terld]=al  which  it  i«  cmn^-d  ami  Its' |,nw.-B,  of 
UlbWll  ^      WUlTAiUil  ^    lumiuriicturf  bolJiB  entirely  aiUcirtJit-li^nce  its  Si.jwriorli)-. 

URDENS    IN   WATER  OR  SAUVA.   ,,,^rcr«nyXS^d^ir^d:'''''^  tOBOth^rdn  ,«l.,i,w,  Will 

CAULK'S  PAR-EXOELLENCE  ALLOY. 

rhis  Gold  and  Platina  Alloy  is  manufactured  on  a  new  principle.  Saves  teeth 
^^  others  I'ail.  h  is  the  result  of  a  !on^  scries  of  experiments,  ana  has  been  in 
nt  use  for  TEN  yeare.  By  our  Nkw  method  of  inunufacture  there  is  no  guess 
:  The  molecular  change  is  contiolled.  making  each  and  every  ingot  always 
tcointely  alike  in  its  properties. 
ttce,  in  J,  i  and  [  ounce  packages,  per  ounce,  $300;  two  ounces,  $5.00. 

CAULKS  WHITE   ALLOY 

«l  greatly  improved.  .There  is  notliing  equal  or  superior  to  it.    Is  of  a  peculiar 
h-white  color.     When  properly  manipulated  with  our  Purified  Mercury  it  will 
ils  color  under  all  circumstances. 
rice,  in  t;  i  and  i  ounce  packages,  pf  r  ounce,  $4.00;  two  ounces,  Sy.oa 


■s 


,  GDlta-Ptfclii  PoiDts  for  Filllii  Roots. 


OS  form  of  Gutta-Percha  having  been  in  the  market  for  several  years,  has  stood 
aicst  test  of  all — that  of  time.  The  Stopping  is  put  up  in  sealed  envelopes, 
:  Pellets.  Cylinders  and  Points  in  sealed  boxes,  bearing  a    ac  smile  of  our 

ce,  in  i.  i.  i  and  i  ounce  packages,  per  ounce  (reduced  to)  $3.00. 

All  of  C«ulk'a  wailng  UateiiaiH  aro  Boia  bj  Tmj:  Weiftbt  and  sent  by  mail. 
yoo  Irish  of  thair  SnperiDritf  and  UirellcDcs  ? 

Orders  for  Denial  Supplies  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

L,  D.  CAULK,  Manufacturer,  Camdkx,  De[.AWARE. 


PURE  GOLD  FOIL, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


HARTFORD,    CONN. 

SOFT.  TOUGH  M\ID  MALLEABLE 


CAH  BE  MADE  AS  ADHESIVB  AS  DE8IKBD  BY  RE-ANNEALINO. 

Ke«alT«B  onr  ^eraoiMil  »tt«Btl*B  In  reflBlnv. 

Fob  Salb  Bt  SNOWDE:n  A  COWMAN,  Baltimorb,  Md. 

Aim  DENTAL  DEPOTS  OENERAIXT. 


Jacob  J.  Teufel  &  Bro. 


fo:rospo 


A  SPECIALTY. 

MBDAL  AND  DIPLOMA   AWARDED  BY  THE 

Centennial    Commission,   1876. 


£14    i@>«m    ^@a«&    gits@@t, 

PH1LA.DELPHIA.. 
All   Our  Forceps  are   Warranted. 

VOR  SALE   BT  14  HNOWDEN  *  COWHAir 


The  Wilmington  DenM  ll[ai}iifaG'ng  0o1 


KASUFAtrrUKKHS   09  BUPBBIOR 


Nos. -1010  AND  1013  KING  STREET, 


Havii^  been  fully  recognized  as  producing  a  Sttp&flor 
Tooth  at  a  very  moderate  price,  now  further  avail  themselves 
<^this  medium  through  which  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dental 
Profession  to  their  manufacture.  They  have  now  brought  tiie 
character  of  their  tnottlilg  to  a  legitimate  form  in  design  and 
construction,  and  tke  gfiadea  of  their  teeth  to  that  variety 
which  affords  the  Dentist  the  opportunity  of  approaching  the 
natural  enamel,  A  very  critical  examination  is  sc^ited 
as  to  price  and  quality.     Send  for  price-list 

For  sm«  "ti-y  Dental  X>ealer«  Everjrwlieve. 

■3 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 


— Ekbp  a  Full  Stock  o 


Lite's  and  Justi's  Teeth, 


SIBLEY,  WILMINGTON  AND  MORRISON 

OO  Teeth. 


Etbbt  LxADina  Brand  c 


JOUD,  AUALQAU,  and  CEMENTS 


Ekpt  Conbtahtlt  on  Hand 
IHE  ATTENTION  OF 


'estem  and  Southern  Dentists 

Ib  Callkd  to  Our  Laros  Stock  of 

Instruments  and  Materials 


Of  all  Reliable  Marufacturerh 


e/ul  Attention  Given  to  the  Smallest  Order. 

— PUBLISHERS  OF  THE— 

terlj  Jonnul  Devoted  to  the  InteresU  of  the  DentAl  PiofbMion. 
Subscription  F\Af  Cents. 


A  T.T.  A  TST    T-ASX^Si. 


ItSSli^ll  SS^Ik 
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NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

— Kkep  a  Full  Stock  op— 


Whites  and  Justi's  Teeth, 


— Also-— 


SIBLEY,  WILMINGTON  AND  MORRISON 

^1.00  Teeth. 

Ejvisbt  Lkading  Brakd  op 

GOLD,  AMALGAM,  and  CEMENTS 

Kept  Gokstastly  on  Hand 


THE  ATTENTION  OP 

Western  and  Sonthem  Dentists 

Ib  Called  to  Our  Larob  Stock  op 

Instruments  and  Materials 

Op  all  Reliable  Manupacturerh 


Cartful  AUefUion  Given  to  the  Smallest  Order. 


—PUBLISHERS  OF  THE— 

^  Qoftrterly  Joarnal  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Dental  Profewion. 
17  Subscription  Plftjr  Cents. 
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REDUCTION  IN  FORCEPS. 


We  keep  in   stock  a   large  line  of  selected  forceps  made  from   beat 
qoaUtyof  Bteel.    Nickle  Plated,  Octagon  Jomt.    Price  per  pair,       -    fS-S^ 
Can  sapply  any  make  or  number  from  any  catalogao   at 

manufacturers*  prices. 


CXGAVATOF^S. 
Octagon,  Steel  Handles,  best  quality,  per  dozen, 


9ZM 


^^mGUhAn^O^S 


From 


$1.0D  to  $4.00  each. 


FjB-DlSTPILLBD  fflBI^GUI^Y. 
Put  up  in  four  ounce  rials,  .... 

fflODBLLING  ©OMPOSIiPIGN. 

S.  8.  White's  1,2,  8,4,  per  pound, 
Hood  &  Reynold's  0, 1 ,  2, 3,  per  pound, 


each    .40 


$t25 
1^ 


GuiniPA-gEi^GHA  Pilling. 

The  8.  8.  White  MTg.  Co»s  Pellets,  per  ouuce, 

Put  up  in  boxes  contahiing  4,  J,  1-10, 1-20  ounces, 

Oau]k*B  Diamond  Pdlets,  per  ounce. 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  1-4, 1-8  and  1-10  oances. 


HOO 


HOO 


PtowLBi^'s  Sbmpoi^ai^y  SnrOPPINS. 

Price  per  ounce,  ....  '  -        M 


D^.  ©,  O.  OLIYBI^'S  GUipJItA-gBI^GHA, 
Per  ounce,  -  .  .  $4.00 

Put  up  in  I,  i,  1^,  1-10, 1-20  ounce  packages.  18 


CIAS  APPABATTIS. 
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•  i.      '  "      87  re 

■  ^       -^  "       n» 

•  t,         ~  ••         SEW 

•ameler  arid  SUod.  complete  vitb  MO  Ballon  Oj'llnder.  (Alledl 

Intuler.  etc 17T  » 

Mr  and  (itnod.  complete  with  ia>ssllon  CfUnder,  (fllled) 

Inhaler,  etc 13>  50 

Baling,  extra tOO 

PartH   of  Gm»   Apparatnu. 

Ivet  Lined.  Klckel- Plated  UouDtlnff* S  10  OO 

tther  Covered,    "  "  ■•  10  00 

Japanned,         "  "  "  6  00 

lauf  GBpacttjr OS 

,-. aro 

luCTllnder 1  jO 

"     J(l> 

«A8. 

gallons  of  Qas •  If  Eft 

"    SHOO 

n  Cylinder g  Sl> 

"      Mcraits  per  Ballon,  My K  SO     ■ 

We  pay  no  frelvbt  oo  Cylinders  either  way. 

COKl/HDinH  WHEELS. 

limA,  I  Inch.  llDob.  I  Inch.  tinoh.  llaoh. 
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ti£  tu  tiT  %  X         t  m 
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ArtlculatliiB  ITbeeb,  30  ccnti  each. 

HITRATi:   OP   AMMOItlA, 

log  Stone  Jar f  1  Ofr 

■■      •*     aT5 

■■     ■'    roi» 

36 

BgiloBextnu 

DKNTAX  PLASTER. 

)  SM 

SfO 

1  80 

BflO 

m I  IS 

in 1  15 

TO 

Boilnff  and  Ptotenge  eitt*. 

tow4ei «  Gmui,  IttUI  lt|«t,  *  W.  njtttt  StniC  tdUmrt,  "U. 
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AMALGAMS. 

Townsend's         -  .....  $2.00  per  ounce 

Cliicago  Refining  CJo's           ....                  4,00    **  " 

-Caulk^a  Par-Excellent  Alloy,    -           -           -           -            »,00  **  " 

SUndard  Dental  Alloy, 6.00   "  * 

JLawrence's           ......            8.00   •*  " 

Arrington^fl  ...  .  2.50   " 

King's,           ...                       -           -           -       8.00    "  " 

^Sterling  Amalgam, 8.00   "  " 

Chase's  Alcohol-Tight, 8.00   "  " 

Olivers  Amalgam, 8.00   "  " 

"      WTiltc  Amalgam, 5.00  "  " 

CEMENTS. 

iRoman  Cement,  best  in  the  market,                                -           -  $1 00 

Agate  Cement,  in  1  oz.  Boxes,        ...           .             .  2.00 

"         "       ♦»    J    "           -           -           .           .                      .  1.50 

Weston*8  Insoluble  Cement,  i  oz.,                     -           -           •  1.50 

Dr.  Plagg's  Plastic  Enamel,  per  PkV,       ....  2.00 

Fosailine,                                 «*        "      .           .           .           .  2.00 

Metcalfs  Cement,        .           »*        *•            ....  2.00 
H.  D.  Justis's  Insoluble  Cement, 

1  oz.  Package,  1, 2, 8,  4  Colors,             -           -           -           -  8.00 

i   "         "       any  above    "             -                                  -           -  IJH) 
d  D.  Justis's  Acme  Cement, 

One  oz.  Package,            ....                      .  8.00 

Hall'*         " 1.50 

iDr.  T.  B.  Welch,  &  Son.  Art.  Dentine,  per  Pk'ge              -           -  1 JK) 

"    C.  N.  Pierce  Phos.  Zinc,                   **       "            ...  2.00 

"    T.  O.  OUver's  Oxy  Phot,                  «.        u      .           .           .  ^M 

"    Smith's              **   Chloride,             «*        **             .           .  i.oO 

Houghtons's  Os- Artificial,                      "       **      -           -           -  1.00 

Poulson's  Mineral  Plombe,                     «t       <«            ...  2.50 

iDawsons's  Mineral  Cement                     <*       <«      .           .           .  IJSO 

Caulks's  Diamond       ** 

Per  Package,  2  Colors,                                    ...  1.60 

"       1      " 100 

<:aulk's  Hydraulic  Pebbles,  Urge  Pk'ge,     -            -           -           -  100 

DENTAL  RUBBER. 

jRam's  Horn  Rubber, perlb.  $2J35 

.Sam'l  S.  Whites'  No.  1  Improved, "  2.25 

Holdfast  Rubber, "  8.00 

DohertyNo.  1, "  2^ 

"    2, "  2.25 

fitarRubber, "  8.50 

fiam'l  8.  White's  Bow  Spring, "  2.75 

Whalebone  Rubber, "  8.01 

Sterling  Rubber, "  8.00 

Black  Rubber *•  2.5t 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co's per  lb.,  $2  59 

fiam'l  S.  White's *•  2.50 

8N0WDEN  Ai  COWMAN 

9  West  Fayette  Street  3altimort 

^^  ... 


pOLD^PLATINA 


>;#"> 


BEST  MATEAIAL 


^*\ 


1  ot  p'k'g«.     Each 


.^^ 


,V^    „o*^  -'  *^  ^LL  DEPOTS. 

*§^   ^y^X         MANUFACTURED 


;ap  Dental  Manufacturing  Go. 


For  Sale  Dv    SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN 

9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimare,  Md- 
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TRADE 


MARK. 


Manufacturer  of 


Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 


Artifioial  Teeth  and  Dentists*  Materials. 

THIRTEENTH  AND  FILBERT  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DENTISTS ! 

DON'T  BEAD  THIS! 


■IMMMBMM 


unless  you  want  to  economize  in  time,  and  conse- 
quently save  money.  To  accomplish  this  result  you 
must  have  the  best  Teeth  in  the  market,  and  they  are\ 

eideon  (iibley's  ImproT<^  Artificial  Teeth. 

From  this  claim  we  except  no  make  oj  Teeth,  for- 
ei^n  or  domestic,  and  it  is  daily  substantiated  by\ 
the  unsolicited  testimonials  of  thousands  of  Dentists,* 
many  of  whom  use  these  Celebrated  Teeth  exclusively. 
Sample  sets,  bl.OO.  For  sale  by  all  dealers.  Samph 
cards  and  abridged  price  list  free  by  mail.  All  or-^ 
ders  for  Teeth  and  Dental  Supplies  will  receive  prompx 
a.nd  careful  attention. 


^ 


48 
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■oved  Cabinet  Case  No.  10. 


ii.. 


j;  8  of  these  aru  i  int^li  d.'pp;  4,  1  j  ini'he8"aci-(i;  2,  2i inches 
c1os«s  over  all  these  drawers.  Ontheoppowie  sideiBspace 
1  adjustable  ahtlvcB  for  meriidnes.  Conneclini;  tlie  two  parts 
nwers,  lOJxlL'j,  Ijv  3  inches  deep.  Below  tliesc  drawers  is  a 
mirror,  10x]0.  The  lower  portion  conlains  oiio  drawer  in 
I  inches  deep,  w[th  slide  drawer  over  it  2bx  HH  by  }  inchec 
th  felt  cloth.  At  one  end,  2  drawers,  14  j  x  13},  <.i  inches  d«ep 
oaet,  20  X 16,  12  inches  deep,  with  shelf.  *^' 

$4SOO. 
If)         -  5O,O0. 

"      KfiQiYtlle  Marble,  (pink)  -  60.00. 

Manufactured  by  RANSOM  &  EANIX)LPII,  Tolkdo,  Ohio. 
S8  drcle  Street,  ImruNApoua,  Inn. 
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NEW  PATENTED  VULGANIZER. 


V 


Complete  for  Kerosene  or  Gait, 
uHth  Ttvo  Large  JUalleable  Iron 
Flasks,  $]M.OO 


TO  THB  BSNTAI.  PROFBSSIOl!!. 


H£W  PATENTED  VULCANIZEB. 

:o: 

In  offering  our  New  Patented  Vulcaaizer  to  the  Dental  Profession,  we  do  so  with 
knowledge  that  it  far  supersedes  anything  of  the  kind  now  before  it  in  strength, 
itf,  durability  and  simplicity. 

Tbe  boilers  are  made  of  four  pound  copper  and  will  stand  a  steam  pressure  five 
liDMB  as  great  as  It  is  required  to  vulcanize  at  WOP.    They  are  tinned  inside,  wliich  pre- 
its  tbe  copper  from  corroding,  if  kept  clean.    The  VulcanlsEers  are  made  larger  than 
ordinary  ones,  so  as  to  take  any  flask  In  the  market.    The  bolts  are  so  arranged 
'tbe  presisure  from  them  comes'directly  on  the  packing  and  makes  it  steam  tight. 
Tbe  movements  of  unloosening  the  top  and  taking  the  Vulcanlzer  apart  are  positive 
quick.  Tbe  movement  of  the  collar  in  unloosening  is  only  one-sixth  of  the  circum- 
ice  of  tbe  boiler ;  it  is  from  left  to  right:  and  is  guided  by  lugs  or  stops,  thereby 
ing  sway  with  the  old  method  of  unscrewing  top  from  boiler,  which  often  gives 
ible,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  metal  if  allowed  to  get  cool, 

NEW  SAFETY  YALYE. 

:o: 

After  long  experience  in  Safety  Valves,  Stops,  Blow-offs,  Ac.,  we  have  adopted 
It  we  consider  a  safe  device.  It  consists  of  the  seat,  or  body,  stem,  lever  and  weight. 
If  at  any  time  the  valve  should  leak,  a  slot  will  be  found  in  the  top  of  the  stem  to 
aaerew  driver,  by  which  the  stem  can  be  turned  around  several  times  and  grind 
If  tight  again.  

SXTRAOTS  FROM  TBSTI»l[ONIAI.S. 


—It  surpasses  any  I  have  ever  used  or  seen.— Howard  W.  Hoopu,  D.  D.  S. 

-It  is  in  our  opinion  the  best  in  the  market.   For  neatness  and  easy  working,  it  Is 

.— DRS.  WlIiLIAMS  AND  PeNNIMQTON. 

-Tour  new  Vulcanlzer  has  been  in  use  in  my  laboratory  since  first  introduced  and 
T  given  the  greatest  satisfaction.— C.  E.  Duck,  D.  D.  S. 

—It  ffives  me  more  satisfaction  than  any  T  have  yet  used.    In  strength,  durability, 
if  ana  quick  working  of  all  its  parts,  it  excels.— Thomas  H.  Dayy,  D.  D.  S. 

-I  bave  used  your  Vulcanlzer  regularly  since  its  first  Introduction  and  it  works  to 

|y  entire  satisfaction.    I  consider  it  the  best,  mifest  and  simplest.    I  am  sure  that  any 

aiiat  who  sees  its  easy  workings  will  claim  ail  I  do  for  it.— Bernhaad  Mykr,  D.  D.S. 

-For  economy  of  time  and  ease  of  manipulation,  it  is  superior  to  all  I  have  seen  or 
.  Tbe  facility  of  closing,  cooling  without  resort  to  water,  and  opening,  will  be 

lized  and  appreciated  by  all  as  great  improvements.- C.  K.  Biebbowsr,  D.  D.  S. 

•  ^^ 

-Your  Vulcanlzer  is  the  best  and  strongest  I  have  used  or  seen.   The  advantages 
[opening  and  closing  are  very  simple  and  efficient,  and  with  less  trouble  than  anr  in 
'  market^and  I  consider  it  a  great  acquisition  to  the  mechanical  department  of 
idstrv.— WM.  B.  Finney,  D.  D.  S. 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING. 


TULCANIZJER.— Screw  the  handle  into  the  cover,  loosen  the  three  bolts  on  the 
,  tuni  the  handle  from  left  to  right,  lift  the  cover  and  tal^e  off  the  cap.  In  returning 
^  cap  let  the  two  marks  on  the  cap  and  ring  come  opposite  each  other. 

BTSprlnkle  rubber  packing  with  powdered  Soapstone  before  putting  oap  on. 

f  TAI«TE.— Always  keep  the  lever  upright  In  taking  the  Vulcanlzer  cover 
ifKfOBtUag  it  on,  and  until  the  cold  air  is  driven  out  of  the  boiler,  then  lower  lever, 
^  Wilght  about  mid-way  so  as  it  will  not  blow  off  steam  at  320^. 

XB08SNE  STOVE — Keep  the  oil  reservoir  well  filled.    Before  lighting  the 

fte  ^rst  time  allow  It  to  stand  about  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  wicks  are  thor- 

'Wtnrated,  trins  them  evenly  and  take  a  small  clip  off  of  the  comer  of  each 

,  ill  the  top  tank  with  cold  water,  and  the  stove  is  ready  for  use. 

The  vleks  must  fill  out  the  wick-tubes.    Be  careful  to  use  the  right  size.    Keep  the 

i  clean,  and  tbe  wicks,  when  not  lit,  turned  down  below  the  top  of  the  tubes, 

>fiHltte  oil  will  not  run  down  the  outside  of  them.    Keep  the  perforated  tin  clean 

I  tba  wind  from  blowing  on  the  stove  while  it  is  burning. 

luifaekrei  %j  Sitwdei  1;  Ctwmu,  f  W.  Fay «tte  Sftnet,  Mtiatre,  U, 
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SNOWDEN  a  COWMAN'S 

^FLY  WHEEL,  No,  1,  Nei,^ 


This  Fly  Wheel  weighs  30  lbs.,  with  diameter  01 
wheel  15  inches.  The  stand  is  the  stiffest  and  steadiest 
of  any  driving:  wheel  in  the  market.  Owing  to  the 
position  of  the  feet  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
treadle,  The  wheel  has  an  immense  power  and  is  very 
light  running.  In  boxing  remove  pin  that  connects 
treadle  with  rod  and  fold  treadle  by  side  of  the  wheel. 
Weight  complete,  46  lbs. 

rrlceB«xc4,       -       -       -       .  $8.M 

SNOWDEN  4.  COWMAN, 

No.  9  W.  Fayette  Street. 

Mjk.I^TIMORS.    MZ>. 


9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manu&cturers  of  the  following  articles : 

Few  Patented  Tuteani^terp  complete  for  Kerosene 

or  Gas,  with  two  Malleable  Iron  Flasks,        -        -        18  oo 
Fnlfea  mates  iMthe— Long  Spindle,        •        •  16  00 

"    *    Short  Spindle.  -        -        16  00 

*•  "         Stand  and  Cord,        -        -        12  00 

American  Lathe,       ....  16  00 

Extra  Large  Driving- Wheel.  -       16  00 

Dtamand  J^fAe— Complete,               -       -  14  00 

"        Fly  Wheel,        .        -        .  -       8  00 

Fly  WheO.,  No.  1,  (New)     -                       -  -       8  oo 

Fnriabte  Hand  or  Poot  Lnfhe— Complete,  -      6  00 

"  Without  Foot   )    5  50 

Attachment,    j 

Quadrant  Hand  Fly ^  Wheel  Lathe,       -       -      4  60 

Hand  Fly -Wheel  Lathe,         ....         4  60 

Band  Lathe, 4  00 

Diamond  Lathe  ^<ead— Polished  Brass,        -       •     6  00 

Socket  Table  Head,  6  00 

U»  Sm  Table  Head — ^holes  m  base  to  screw  to  table,   •    4  00 

American  Lathe  Head,     "         ''         u       a         4  qq 

Ladlem  and  Handle — two  Ladles  and  one  Handle,    -      76 

Bxt^nHan  Braekete — weight  only  five  pounds,       •    6  00 

Portable  Htad'Reete—vtei^i  only  four  pounds,     -    6  00 

Patent  Portable  He^id-Riet,  full  nickel  plated,        10  00 

Soldering  Lamps, -    90 

I'liMJkJEVetf^,  No.  I,  well  made  and  very  strong,  improved  1  60 

"         "        No,  2,  new,         -         -        -        -        -        i  50 

Ingot  Moulds— hroeA  base  with  handles.  No.  1        •        2  26 

"  "  "  No.  2        -        2  76 

No.  3        .        3  25 

Bailey's  MotOding  Flasks,— per  set  of  2,        -  76 

Students  Case — with  8  medicine  bottles,  8  00 

*•  "  "    6        "  "        and  lamp,  8  5c 

Britannia  Impression  Cup«— long  handles,  various 

styles  and  27  sizes — each, 

We  make  no  charge  for  Boxing  amy  of  the  above  goode» 
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Araerican  Lathe. 


TIii»  cut.  represents  an  im- 
proveil  Lathe.  It  ie  ma<]e  io  the 
very  beet  miuiner,  and  is  suitable 
foi  eichtr  the  Ofict  or  Laboralmy. 
It  bae  a  solid  spindle — oae  end  ol 
whi(;b  Ih  a  taper  screw  for  brush  or 
felt  wheels,  and  also,  a  space  for  a 
large  corundum  wheel.  The  other 
Hide  of  the  spindle  hns  a  space  fw 
a  large  vuruudum  wheel  and  a 
screw  to  receive  the  chucka,  od 
which  very  small  corundum  wheels 
cuL  be  placed. 

It  has  a  movable  columu  and 
table,  which  is  capable  of  beiag 
elevated  Eleven  iaches,  to  ac- 
commodate tbe  operator  iu  eithera 
sitting  or  ttaoding  posture. 

Either  end  of  the  spiodle  oan  be 
thrown  towarde  ihe  operator,  if 
more  conveaient,  by  the  set  eorew 
at  the  top  of  the  colnmD. 

■V  We  aU'j  make  for  this  loathe 
a  Socket  Spindle — aimilar  to  oar 
U.  S.  Lathe  Sliorr  Upindle. 

6  per  out,  with  two  Chucka,      -      |I5  00 
■■   w  ith  Socket  Spjudle,  with  two  ObiickB,     15  00 .       , 
,.,      ■•    »  ith  Eitra  Large  '  triviug-Wbeei,  16  UO  i 

Chucks,  extra,  ....  16 

churgt-  for  Boxing. 

t^KOWDEN  J;  CUWWAK, 

9  W.   lnyfliti' t-triet,  l*»''.imoTe. 
30 


^eoffwto  tbe  dentist  a  most  complete  FOOT  LATHE  for  grinding 

*«li  ind  polisliin^  plales. 
"  bu  beta  gotten  up  in  n  superior  manner,  great  care  liaving  been  token 
laiteitilQrablean'l  efflcient.     It  has  a  movable  (■Dtuiun  nral  t:iMe,  wliicU 
rapible  of  being  elevotud  Pigbt  inchPS,  to  accommodste  the  opewtor  in 

aher  s  eitiiag  or  Btauding  posture. 

n  !"■  imeki'd  in  a  boi  sixteen  Indies  p(|iinre,  nurt 

^niinuiCT.  prei-enting  a  Tery  nent  iin  1  ]>'ft-*ii';  fipiKM 

tk  officr  or  laboratory.     It  is  floished  in  bruuze,  ami  n 

fikt  of  Ltfbe  complete  with  Short  Spindle,  m  per  cut, 


I  l)c  set  up  in  a 
ce,  puitnl>le  for 
very  light  and 


Bund  only,  includinig  Cord  anil  Coupling, 


tl«  00 
10  00 
13  00 


8N0WDEN  A  COWMAN, 
No.  86  West  F:  Tett*.  Street,  Baltimore. 
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twrttDto  lBwi«  w  9w%  !!!ittt«v 


TheaboTB  is  &  out  of  a  PORTABLE  HAND  OR  FOOT  LATHE^ 
vhich  is  very  efficient,  manufactured  for  the  traveling  dentist; 
weighs  under  7  pounds,  and  occupies  the  spftce  of  6  by  9  inches. 
UemberB  of  the  profession  who  have  seen  it  pronomce  it  first  rate- 
Price,  complete,         -         -         -         -         -       $6  00 
Without  Foot  Attachment,     .         -         -  6  60 


Hand  fly  Wheel  Lathe. 


Hand  Lathe. 


HAND  FLY  WHEEL  LATHE.— It  is  int»rmediale  between 
the  Hand  Lathe,  and  the  Hand  and  Foot  Lathe;  it  weighs  only' 
three  pounds  and  in  a  first  rate  Lathe.        -        -    FRIGE,  %4  60- 

HAND  LAT/f;',— It  is  small,  strong  and  durable,  and  weighs- 
only  two  and  a  qi  ailfi  jonnds;  we  have  cold  a  large  number  of 
these  Lathes,— givng  g^«at  satisfaction.      -        -      PRICE  $4  OO- 

■9*  AH  of  the  cog  wheela  of  our  Lathes  are  turned  and  cut  on 
a  machint,  and  are  uuiform,  which  makes  them  run  true  and  with 
little  noue. 

SNOWDEN  4  COWMAN, 

No.  SB  West  Fayette,  Baltimore. 
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Diamond  Tlj  Wheel  and  Lathe  Bead. 


DIAMOND  FLY  WHEEL. 

(■wheel  is  IS  inches  in  diameter,  ■wilhwrow';lit  iron  spokes,  in  no 
>e.coiupli!teinilB<;lf,cna  be  set  ftiiywlieie  anil  mns  very  st^r, 

tICE 43  00  ' 

DIAMOND  FLY  WHEEL  AXD  HEAD. 
,  Imied PRICE  $14  M 


AS  of  the  qnadTBDt,  tbe  spindle  cttn  *^  raised  ftvm,  or  lowtred  t* 
andtlirownfromornearer  to  tlieoptrator.  Tliecordiatigtitenaf 
intl  the  latlieiH  silent;  the  spindle  Is  of  the  I)e8t  Qunlity  of  st«a' 
s  waahen  and  two  cliucka  cojuplete.    Weigbs  oulj  four  pouDda. 

ICE *i  50 

8Nr   /nra  4  COWHAM,  86  W.  Favette  St.,  Bi.ltiin  .'«. 
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BRITANNIA  IMPRESSION  CUPS, 

LONG    HANDLES. 

We  Muaraclure  tbe  followinj;  Sizex  and  VarietiM: 

UPPER,  Hob.  0, 1,  2.  3, 4,  5,  6,  7.-lNo.  1  is  the  largest  aise. 
LOWER,    "    1, 2,  3, 4,  6.  -(Ho  1  is  the  largest  aiae.) 


PARTIAL  LOWER  CUPS. 

EHOLOSED  OAVITT,  Mos.  9, 10,  U -(No.  9  is  the  largest  siie.) 
OPEIT  OAVITT,  Koa.  6,  7, 8.  -(Ho.  6  ia  the  largest  aiio.) 


UPPEB  AND  LOWEB  CUPS. 


FABIIAL  nPPEE-nat  Bottom,  »oa.  8, 9, 10,  lHHo.  3  Is  the  krg«.t.> 

rULLLOWES-         18,13,14-(No.l2iathelarpi«. 

PBICB Each 2Bot» 

SXOU'DES  *  COWMAir, 

9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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IWDEN  A    OOWIHAH'S 

Flask  Presses. 

No.  I,  Old  Styl«  Improved. 


■BBS  is  iotended  to  close  the  flask  after  packing  with 
It  ia  of  great  advantage,  saving  screws  and  flasks. 
;ht  rods  are  of  wrought  iron  and  the  handle  of  tlie 
be  detached.  They  are  well  7/iade  and  very  strong, 
een  made  larger,  so  that  it  will  take  any  Flask  in  the 
Price,         ....         Si. 50. 


No-    2,    New   Style. 


;3S  is  made  of  cast  iron,  very  heavy,  with  steel  screw 
lable  handle.  It  has  a  Pivot  Plate  to  level  up  the 
ing  always  a  central  pressure  on  the  flask  ;  will  take 
11  tfie  market.  Priced        -  JSlJO 

35 
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N3.  1,  will  cast  &  plate  from  one  half  of  An  inch  to  two  inolies 
in  width,  also  a  round,  half-round  and  aqaare  bar.    - 

No  2,  will  cast  a  plate  from  one  half  of  an  inch  to  two  and 
three  qnarter  inchea  in  width,  also  a  round,  half-round 
and  sqaare  bar.         ..--.. 

No.  3,  will  cast  a  plate  3  inches  wide  and  4  inches  long 
also  round,  half-round  and  square  bar, 


$2.75 
$3-35 


Ififbdl^s  €Lmd  Maad&l@e« 


We  make  three  bIkm  of  Ladles ;  one  handle  will  fit  e 
renioTcd  wben  the  Ladle  is  placed  on  the  fire. 

No.  1,  1b  5  inchea  diameter,  and  8  induidMp. 
"    a, "  4|    "         "  "   8  " 

■'    8,  ■'  4i    "         "  "    ^       " 

PRICE.— 2  l-adlM,  (Nob.  a  and  8,)wlthl  Handle 75 

Nos.  8  and  8  Ladlee,  without  tiandle,  each ^ 

No.  1  large        "  "  "  "     40 

Handles  of  vranght  iron,  each 35 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

Ko.  86  W.  Fayette  fit.  BalliiuoK. 
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Snorden  &,  Cowman's  Extension  Bracket. 


This  Bmcket  b  made  of  iron  painted  in  imitation  of  walnnt,  or  bronsed 
ITien  slight  out  ia  very  stiff,  bus  »  tliumb-Bcrew  at  e*ch  Joint  to  keep  it  in 
uj  podtion  it  maj  be  placed,  and  folds  up  close.    It  only  weighs  5  pounds. 

Price,  Round  Table  M  per  cut, f  B  00. 

Square       "    with  drawers. 8   00 


T.ABr,E   HEA.DS. 


i._SOCKET  BEAD  .—The  socket  ecreweto  the  table,  bos  a  set  screw 
in  the  lower  part,  the  head  Blidea  four  inches  to  tighten  the  Simp  or  Tuy 

the  hrialit  from  tlie  table PKICIE  (S  00 

B— r.  S  LA.TRE  HEAD,  with  holes  in  thebMetoecrew  liiaiiytable. 

rr!ICE--Sl.ort  Spindle  (na  per  tut  B) |4  00 

Lring  Si>iiidle 4  00 

C-DIAMOND  lathe  head.— The  head, pulley, and  spools,  whicb 
T<UiLn  ilic  wlieelB  and  bruehep,  are  of  Brnsa.  The  spindle  Is  of  the  best  nnr 
isDi^i'i'd  bamnieriHt  stPcl.  and  of  the  si?.('  *o  suit  the  holes  tn  the  wheels 

rillCE t6  00 

WfOWDEN  &.  COWMAN  88  W.  Fu'eite  St..  BBltiit.oi* 

if 


SNOW1»£l«     A    COWMAN'S 


Portable   Head-Rest, 


Tills  Hetid-Rml  con  be  attached  to  any  chnir,  is  very  fimi,  and  can  be  raised,  low- 
ered or  nioTed  backniird  or  forward  witbont  interTehng  witu  tbe  attachment  to  the 
cLiiir.    It  weii^  odIv  4  lbs.,  and  occupies  a  space  only  ol'  13  x  4  iachee. 

PRICE,  fO  00. 
38  8N0WDEN  &  COWMAN,  9  W.  Fayette  Street. 


-  SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

rta&tc  Hcad-Ec9t, 


I  PA  '  i.Nn  E'    JU.-Jl'.  -i-.^.r,  1  ,B11  I 


*mCE,  Full  Nickel  Plated, 


.,  Wesi   FaviltL-  Strccl,   liallimore,   Mti 


v 


I, 


1 


H^he  Empt<»T@d  W Ilke^^Bi  @MJ 


Ffttented  November  SO,  1877;  October  81,  1876.    Roieaaed  July  4, 1876;  Marcli 
19, 1878 ;  June  25  1878  ;  Aofrust  20, 1878  ;  AuguBt  27, 1878 


In  best  qaality  Green,  Crimson,  or  Maroon  Pluf^h  ....  f  180  00 
in  either  color  of  finest  Plash,  puffed  with  Plnsb,  trimmed  with  Silk  Cord, 

with  Wilton  Carpet       ....  -       .       -       -        90001^ 

Jn  Fancy  Upholstering,  fnll  Turkish  Style.  Puffed  with  Plush,  and  trimmed 

with  Silk  Cord,  with  Carpet  to  match 210  00 

In  Crimson  Plain  Turkey  Momoco  or  Leather 180  00 

In  Embossed  Turkey  Morocco,  Tan  or  Crimson,  Puffed  with  Plain  Moroooo» 

edged  with  Cord,  Axminister  Carpet  on  Apron  and  Foot-Rests     -     210  00 


For  Sale  by  Snowden  &  Cowman,  9  W,  Fayette  St,,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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E  MOEBISON  DENTAL  CHAIR. 

BeiuTie  May  16,  1877.  Englbh  Patent  Deo.  7,  1867, 


illty  Oreen 


PRICES. 

r  Qu-Qi^t  Plaah       ...               .       .  (180.00 

}wed 140.0* 

inalUy  Qreen  <ir  Oitrnet  Plush,  puffed  and  trimmed  with 

Plaeh,  fnlt  Tarkish   UphoisUty 150.00 

Hoqnet,  Bouuet  pat;erD 145.00 

mt  puffed  vrlthHOk  Pluih.  full  TurkUb  UpholittuT  160.00 

BOTTTTTO  r'REE- 

STUDENT'S  MORRISON  CHAIR. 

;  ui  often -exproMed  want  or  a  firet-clus  cL^  at  a  low  price,  Dtc 
Sorriaon  vaa  broaght  oat.  It  is,  In  all  reapecU,  equal  to  the  reguUu 
:bi^r,  except  that  it  is  upbolatered  in  a  aeal-browD  corded  maleTial, 
■  pla^.  It  preeeota  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  will  wear  oearlj' 
plnah. 

PRICE. 

UpbolHterr tl00.0» 

ply  either  style  of  the  MnrriMD  Chair,  with  or  without  Caster* 
sred  with  Caaters,  the  price  la  tlO.OO  extra. 

41 
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jrOTGI^TY     BKCHH     WHEIXS. 


Cot  8n  ws  No  "9 
Theliulwiiltlu-si!  I  eelh  mt  mnde  of  Iwitl  ■nd  Thw  nre  atronjr  and 
will  nut  split  uornlion  tlie  l)rliHlMiii  usi)  bitck  i  Iwcorai^  kN»e.  TLcv  buve 
«tw  B  dccldrd  adv&nliige  lu  tliHr  eiuall  Mee,  which  pvrmilK  tlieir  use  in  iwlrah- 
ingarticifs  of  irreiriiliir  slmpe  wWi- ul  risk  of  ni:irriii;  or  ecmWUing.  Tbe 
Novelty  Wlieels,  wjiile  huiierior  iiiqiinlily  nnd  ne«r- en*  "f  finish  to  lliose  with 
tiie  ordinary  nnod  hul>s.  sre  onlv  vitv  sliglitly  hiRhtr  in  luice.  We  liave  Uie 
«ole  ftgrncy  for  tile  dc-ntiU  trnite.  Tlii-  fiiHowin'!:  nuiiilxTf  arc  nnw  in  stork, 
«ir.faau6  nnnilH-ro  the  Mime  ab  iIios  uf  our  wontl  hull  wlirels,  In  ordering 
state  the  style  w  ninl, 

KTRAlOHr    RRINTLEM    (u    p*r    eat. 


No. 


1  Bciw  Stiff  Bi-is 


4     I 


t  dinmtler, 


■  ach  tO-ZO 


31    2    ■•  .Mfilli] 


oYCLOirx  gi3:a.±E/. 


i  dt«igncil  i-opi-ci  >Uy  in  iHi'et  »  din 
iif  MM!i)tia1  ni  •venif'ilH,  o>ii>il  be  wiM  at  ft  lov 
».  Wlillo  Peilftl-iever.  <.r  ti.e  Moiilwin. 
wduliiliiw-prk-ed  cliivir  wliicli  in  fiidlity  of  ii 

■  retofiire  "QiTrctl  Tor  ilie  mnnfy.  tlie  4'yc1cil()  is  lAtf  rliuir.    Il  Is 
the  finish  mid  gunernl  appeanidce  lu&lcc  it  a  '1  sirablc  mliliiluii  to 

chftiiiHin.  which  lio*  a  rnngi'  of  10  iiiclice,  Is  uniiivly  iivw  and  ie 

■  ate  nii'l  rai^dily.     Sliomd  tlie  craiik  by  acpidi-nt  9li|i  fr.ira  tlie 
irtlie  t'linir  in  an  (iinatically  iirreF^trd 

n  ari'an;.'ed  tlin>  tiiey  iii:i.V  be  mtateiil  out  of  tlie  way  of  the  I'licratur 

oc  I"  the  pailent. 

1 CHQ  Ih:  ndjii-tut  ia  four  poBitloua.  nnd  ft  perotHnent  sLip|H>rt  for 

■alor  iB  placed  nl  the  back  of  tiie  li»*e,  the  coavtJDieace  of  which 

tbofw  wiio  are  in  the  iiabit  c)f  using  a  ''cricket." 

lie  moTeiuents  can  be  made  with  one  haad  wliile  Btandlng  at  tbc 


t>  Br  8S0WDMS  *  VOWMaS. 
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THh:  5.  S.  WHITE  IMPROVED  DENTAL  ENGiWE. 


PATENTED 

July  14, 1874. 
July  31, 1874. 
Aug.  4, 1874. 
Nov.  16, 18751 
Jan.  2. 1877. 
May  14, 1878. 
Aug.  6, 1878. 
March  4, 1879. 
March  11, 1879. 
May  6. 1879. 
Sept.  2, 1879. 
Sept.  28, 1879. 
Nov.  4, 1879. 
Nov.  25, 1879. 

EcUflhlPatMtt 

Aug  18,  1878. 


For  Sale  by  Snowden  &  Cowman,  9  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md 
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lOHNSTON  DE/Vm  ENGIfJE. 


FokSaliBy   SNOWD en  &  cowman, 

86  West  Fayette  Steibt,  Baltihork,  Md. 


1 


^ 


a-OJa  I=»3E»-I-JN]  ■X'JJXTGn. 

Having  fitted  up  a  Printing  Office  in  onr  eetablishment,  we 

are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  varioua  kinds  of 

■Printing,  such  aa 

BIIXHEADS,  CmCULAES,  LABELS, 
X  A-OS.    B~Z--LA.'V7'S,    ETC 

SHiaWDra  t  GOWUAB, 

No.  86  "West  Fayette  Street. 

SHOvirDxaff  «  conriHAiv's 

DENTISTS'  CASE  BOOKS, 
For  Recording  all  Operations  in  Dentistxy, 


TITLE  PAGE,  i:<'DEX  on  ALPHABET,  and  the  pages 
numbered,  printed  on  fine  pajicr,  with  a  DIAGRAM  of  the 
teeth  at  the  top  of  each  page,  nealiy  and  Bubstantially  bound 
in  muslin. 

r*  R  I  O  E  8. 

One  Quire  Book,  ...  -    $1  00 

Tivo          " 1  73 

Tliree        "  •            -     .       -  -       2  50 

Four          «  .....  S  25 

I»-TRADE  SUPPLIED. 

86  West  Fayette  Street,  Balfimoro,  Md. 
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table  Folding  Dental  Chair. 

Simplest,  Lightest  and  Best  Chair  yet  offered 
to  the  Profession. 


ighs  about  forty  pounds,  according  to  finish.  Can  be 
olded  into  one  compact  space  convenient  for  carrying  in 
I,  making  a  package  34  inches  long,  18  inches  wide  and 
deep.  Combines  all  the  movements  necessary  in  dental 
ns.       Has   been  tested  and  approved  by  experienced 

Price,  with  Perforated  Seat  and  Back,  $40.00. 
SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
— Dental  Depot, — 
9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


mttt  t '  s  !^  1  a  s  t  t^wttl 


3 

li       We  would  lik. 

;j  Ocntal  Col.l  itui 

jj  imi-lfr    tilt-    narnr 

I  siicceS'tfiilly  wilhstuuii  .1  i  < 

\;  in  piluitc  for  tin:  |)asi  i.', 

jl         It   is    chirmiL-aH ■ 

I  adiiiixture  of  aif, 

i;  iKuntnrcnoii-s  ap^- 

"■        I'.iiill     tili_-     ii.novun;;     ;<.i\,i 
I  irild  luTtrlnfonr  uvA, 
li  IS  UKirt;  cohe-iivc. 
,;        :ii'l     it  Iws  a  ^prMtiiiiji  (]ii.iliiy 
i    mnil'-ns'rd.  sn   that  il  will    adapt 
ij    walls  of  anv  cavity, 
i         ,?rd      A'in.iili  ran  Ix- iilh^d  it. - 
j    taki,-s   wiili   anv  MtliL-r  GuKl,  !ii[i:; 
;     .nMirhiH  i..  iii-ik*- a  solid  fillin;.', 
most    jati(--ni- 
I  'ylll.  or  iboM- 


k'f.-P 
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To  Readers  and   Correspondents  I 

Communications  intended  for  [publication,  and  exchange  journals  ar 
pajjers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  ok  the  American  Journal  c 
Dental  Science,  845  N.  Eutaw  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  All  letters  relatir 
to  the  business  of  the  Journal,  or  containing  cash  remittances,  to  l 
directed  to  Messrs.  Snowden  &  Cowman,  Articles  for  publication  shoul 
be  received  by  the  editor  at  least  three  weeks  previous  to  the  first  tnonl 
on  which  the  number  in  which  it  is  designed  forthem  to  appear,  is  issiiei 
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ARTICLE    I. 

SOME  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  GUMS. 

NK    LANKESTER,  L.  R.  C,  P.,  M.  R.  C.  S,,  L.  D.  S.  ENGLAND. 

hall  endeavor,  so  far  as  time  will  permit,  to  bring 
^rour  notice  some  of  the  chief  and  more  important 
ns  of  the  gums,  including  those  that  usually  come 
he  care  of  the  general  practitioner,  and  I  shall  hope 
I  how  very  important  it  ia  that  we,  as  dentists,  should 
oughly  well  acquainted  with  them, 
e  of  all  men  should  know  what  js  the  normal  healthy 
ince  of  the  gums,  and  should  therefore  alto  at  once 
iny  abnormal  condition  that  they  may  present.  In 
ing  a  patient's  mouth  for  'varies,  or  any  other  dis- 
ondition,  we  do  well  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  thorough- 
ve  should  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  looking  at  the 
ut  should  be  careful  also  to  inspect  the  gums,  for 
'  often  learn  much  about  the  condition  of  a  tooth  or 
r   simply  observing   the   state  of  the  surrounding 
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parts.  Then,  if  anything  abnormal  be  present,  we  should 
endeavor  to  find  out  the  cause  of  it  and,  if  possible,  a  rem- 
edy for  the  same. 

I  thought  the  following  was,  perhaps,  the  best  classifi- 
cation of  the  different  affections,  arid  I  must  thank  my  friend 
Mr.  H.Arthur  Sansom  lor  some  help  in  this  matter, to 
whose  kindness  we  are  also  indebted  for  the  loan  of  the 
various  diagrams  I  shall  send  round. 

We  may  broadly  divide  the  affections  into  two  classes; 
the  Local  and  the  Constitutional,. 

The  Local,  consisting  of  those  which  originate  in  the 
gums  themselves,  include  the  following : — 

Simple  inflammations  from  injury,  he. 

Parulis,  gumboil  or  alveolar  abscess. 

Simple  epulis,  or  fibroma. 

Polypus  of  gum,  or  simple  hypertrophy. 

5.  Papillary  and  warty  growths. 

6.  Vascular  tumors,  or  nxvoid  growths 

7.  General  hypertrophy. 
Pyorrhcea  alveolaris  (so-called  Kjggs'  disease);  and 
Primary  epithelioma,  or  cancer  (carcinoma). 

The  second  class,  the  Constiiutianal,  consist  of  those 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  a  geaeral  systemic  disorder, 
and  include — 

1.  Syphilis. 

2.  Scrofula. 

3.  Scurvy. 

4.  Purpura  h<emorrhagica. 

5.  Addison's  disease. 

6.  Stomatitis,  of  which  there  are  three  forms :  simple; 

ulcerative ;  gangrenous  (noma). 

7.  Aphthx,  or  thrush. 

8.  Herpes ;  and 

9.  Lastly,  the  metallic  poisons ;  lead,  silver,  mercury 

and  copper. 
We  should  certainly  be  able  to  form  a  correct  diagoosis 
of  any  case  we  may  meet  with,  though  to  do  this  often  re- 
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siderable  practical  experience  as  well  as  mere 
ledge.  Many  of  these  affections  we,  as  dentists, 
ulled  upon  to  treat,  and  there  are  others  which, 
gnosed,  we  should  hand  over  to  the  care  of  the 
ictitjoner.  These  latter,  which  are  generally  the 
lus  cases,  we  may  from  time  to  time,  perhaps 
entally,  meet  with,  and  we  should  be  just  as  well 

with  them  as  we  are  with  the  simpler  affections, 
ihotild  be  the  more  insisted  on,  as  we  are  more 
:e  them  in  their  earlier  stages,  and  by  a  proper 
liate  appreciation  of  the  diseased  condition  we 
le  to  warn  our  patient,  and  thus  induce  him  to 
phylactic  treatment,  and  thereby  perhaps  save 
I  long  and  fierious,  nay  even  fatal,  illness. 
;  We  now  proceed  to  discuss  some  of  these  afTec- 
luld  perhaps  be  well  for  me  to  first  very  brieflj' 
J  of  the  chief  points  in  the  structure  of  the  gums, 
nainly  composed  of  a  dense  fibrous  connective 
ering  very  closely  with  the  alveolar  and  dental 
I,  whilst  on  their  surface  they  are  covered  with  a 
liar  mucous  membrane :  this  is  mostly  smooth, 

neighborhood  of  the  necks  of  the  teeth,  it  is  oe- 

ry  fine  papillse. 

these  opening  remarks,  I  will  now  try  to  place 

as  briefly  as  possible  a  few  observations  on  most 
3US  affections  which  have  been  enumerated,  and 
it  consider  the  /ocal  ones,  commencing  with — 
is  or  Gumboil. — The  external  manifestation  on  the 
eolar  abscess.  This  affection  consists  of  an  ia- 
i  usually  running  on  to  suppuration,  occurring 
ipex  of  the  root  of  a  tooth.  The  apex  itself  be- 
losed  in  the  abscess  sac,  the  latter  being  adherent 

at  a  little  distance  from  the  apex.  The  dental 
I  is  included  in  the  sac  wails.  The  tooth  pulp  is 
ays  dead,  and  it  is  the  decomposition  of  the  dead 
generally  gives  rise  to  the  abscess.  The  dental 
I  first  becomes  inflamed  at  the  apex,  suppuration 
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soon  takes  place,  and  the  pus  that  forms  strips  off  the 
membrane  from  the  root,  and  an  alveolar  abscess  is  the  re- 
sult. When  there  is  no  exit  for  the  pus  through  the  pulp 
canal,  it  finds  an  exit  for  itself  by  "pointing"  externally, 
and  generally  on  the  gums,  as  the  so-called  gumboil.  In 
rare  cases  simple  periostitis  from  cold,  &c.,  may  go  on  to 
suppuration,  and  so  be  the  cause  of  parulis.  The  pus  soon 
finds  its  way  through  the  alveolar  plate,  and  appears  be- 
neath the  gum  immediately  (as  a  rule)  over  the  diseased 
root  as  a  small,  red,  tense,  very  tender  swelling.  There  is 
always  a  good  deal  of  pain,  it  being  generally  worse  at 
night  when  the  recumbent  posture  is  assumed.  Pain  is  ol 
a  throbbing  character.  There  is  always  a  certain  amount 
of  ostitis  and  periostitis  around  the  seat  of  inflammation,  so 
that  gentle  percussion  on  the  adjacent  teeth  will  cause  pain, 
though  of  not  nearly  so  severe  a  degree  as  will  be  that 
caused  by  similarly  percussing  the  tooth  actually  connected 
with  the  abscess.  This  difference  in  tenderness  will  help 
us  to  decide  which  is  the  offending  tooth.  If  left  alone,  the 
pus  will  come  to  the  surlace  and  discharge  itself,  leaving 
behind  it  a  sinus  which  frequently  remains  open  foi 
months. 

At  the  orifice  of  the  sinus,  little  sprouting  granulations 
often  appeal*,  indicating  the  site  of  a  former  gumboil  which 
has  discharged  itself  in  this  way. 

As  regards  treatment,  I  cannot  do  more  than  jusi 
mention  that  in  the  early  stages  before  suppuration  has 
taken  place  complete  relief  may  often  be  afforded  by  paint- 
ing the  inflamed  area  two  or  three  times  with  the  linimenl 
of  iodine,  but  before  doing  this  it  is  very  important  to  firsl 
thoroughly  dry  the  gums  previous  to  applying  the  iodine 
as  otherwi.se  the  latter  simply  floats  as  it  were  on  the  moisi 
mucous  membrane  without  affecting  it  very  materially,  A 
good  saline  purge  should  also  be  administered.  This  wiV 
often  be  found  very  useful  in  the  case  of  a  recently  stoppec 
tooth  which  appears  to  be  "  going  wrong,"  but  which  yot 
do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  if  you  can  possibly  avoid  st 
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le  tincture  of  iodine  is  much  too  weak  a  prepara- 
)f  much  good.  We  must  not  forget  the  possible 
Iveolar  abscess  if  neglected  or  improperly  treated. 
oulticing  (the  usual  resort)  will  frequently  cause 
on  the  cheek  externally.  I  had  a  case  only  two 
in  which  there  had  been  a  fistulous  opening  in 
for  months,  and  a  probe  passed  right  through 
juth ;  I  removed  a  root  and  the  sinus  healed  up 
y.  When  suppuration,  therefore,  has  set  in, 
nd  should  at  once  be  given  by  evacuating  the 

by  a  small  lancet  or  by  the  extraction  of  the 
oot. 

Scial  Gumboil. — Salter  mentions  that  there  is 
rm  of  parulis   occasionally  met  with  which   is 

with  loose  teeth,  absorbed  sockets,  and  tumid 
le  pus  is  situated  in  the  substance  of  the  latter, 
uperficial  to  the  alveolar  processes, 
ext  affection  we  have  to  consider  is  Epulis.  This 
■een  vaguely  applied  to  various  tumors  in  and 
urns  (a  fact  to  be  explained  by  the  etymological 
fthe  word,  epi,  ouli,  upon  the  gums).  But  by  the 
rue  epulis  we  mean  those  dense  fibrous  tumors 
ipon  the  surface  of  the  alveolus  and  involve  the 
,  and  by  their  growth  cause  the  overlying  gum 
stretched  over  them,  the  gum  being  otherwise 
rhey  differ  in  origin,  history  and  structure  from 
lulous  masses  so  often  found  around  decayed 

known  as  polypus.  There  is  no  connection 
lulis  and  caries  as  is  the  case  with  polypus  and 
true  epulis,  then,  is  a  hard  dense  mass  of  fibrous 
ting  from  the  alveolar  margin,  usually  between 
md  more  generally  on  the  labial  than  on  the 
•ect.  It  is  usually  seen  upon  that  part  of  the  gum 
up  between  the  necks  of  two  teeth,  one  or  more 
r  being  usually  displaced  by  its  growth,  which 
1  regular.  It  increases  more  in  its  basal  area 
vertical  diameter,  starting  from  the  porous  and 
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vascular  alveolus  and  being  closely  connected  with  the 
periosteum  usually  by  a  narrow  pedicle.  The  gum  over  it 
is  usually  healthy,  but  it  may  be  mottled  and  slightly  lobu- 
lated.  The  tumor  itself  is  tense  and  elastic  to  the  touch, 
insensitive  and  of  low  vascularity.  Its  size  varies  from  that 
of  a  pea  to  tnat  of  a  walnut  and  it  is  about  twice  as  often 
met  with  in  the  upper  as  it  is  in  the  lower  jaw.  It  occurs 
usually  in  connection  with  some  one  particular  tooth,  the 
removal  of  which,  together  with  the  excision  of  the  tumor, 
nearly  always  results  in  a  complete  and  immediate  cure. 
It  is  very  rarely  seen  in  an  edentulous  jaw,  and  then  it  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  connected  with  some  hidden 
stump.  Salter  relates  a  good  case  m  illustration  of  this,  in 
which  a  tumor  repeatedly  recurred  after  excision  until  the 
real  cause  was  discovered.  The  epulis  extended  from  the 
canine  to  the  wisdom  tooth,  the  four  intermediate  teeth 
having  been  removed.  It  was  excised  again  and  again,  but 
always  recurred  until  on  one  occasion  a  first  molar  stump 
was  discovered  and  extracted,  after  which  there  was  no 
further  recurrence.  The  alveolar  periosteum,  the  endos- 
teum  and  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  gum  are  all  continuous, 
and  all  share  alike  in  the  development  of  this  growth. 
They  are  perfectly  innocent  and  painless  tumors,  but  they 
may  take  on  a  malignant  character. 

As  to  the  treatment.  In  an  ordinary  case  it  will  be 
well  to  first  try  the  effects  of  simple  removal  by  excision 
with  a  scalpel,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  the  spongy 
bone  at  the  base  of  the  growth.  If  it  returns,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  repeat  the  operation  together  with  the  ex- 
traction of  one  or  more  of  the  implicated  teeth.  The  alveo- 
lus will  thereby  become  absorbed  and  will  no  longer  form 
a  nidus  for  the  recurrence  of  the  tumor.  When  arising 
deeply  from  the  socketof  a  tooth,  it  may  then  be  necessary 
to  cut  away  a  V-shaped  portion  of  the  alveolus,  together 
with  a  very  small  piece  of  the  subjacent  bone.  This  can 
easily  be  done  with  a  Hey's  saw  and  a  pair  of  bone  nippers. 
Any  hemorrhage  can   easily   be  checked  by  the  actual 
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[f  the  growth  be  unrestrained  by  treatment,  it 
ae  to  enlarge  and  interfere  with  articulation  and 
1,  and  thereby  causes  much  inconvenience.  The 
:  rarely  ulcerates,  but  it  may  be  injured  by  oppo- 
:  and  ulceration  thus  excited  may  give  rise  to  a 
d  foetid  discharge.  Sometimes  sarcomatous  cells 
up  with  the  fibrous  tissue,  and  we  may  then  ex- 
ecur  after  removal. 

IS  or  Simple  Hypertrophy  of  the  gum  comes  next 

This  is  purely  a  local  affection   of  the  gums 

te  apart  from  the  periosteum.     It  is  generally 

with  uncleanly  habits,  the  presence  of  tartar  or 
'  form  of  irritation,  and  is  usually  most  marked 
)orders  or  margin  of  the  gums,  and  especially 
ntal  portions.  It  consists  in  a  simple  hyper- 
he  gum  tissues,  and  is  brought  about  by  some 
lued  irritation.  The  gums  may  be  so  increased 
o  nearly  cover  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  and  it  is 
lonly  met  with,  and  most  pronounced,  in  the 
jf  the  mouth.     These  two  models   I  now  send 

very  good  examples   of  this  affection.     They 

presented  to  our  society  by  Mr.  Jones.  The 
IS  a  rule  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in  scarifying 
;nd  getting  rid  of  the  irritating  cause,  i.  e.,  by 
'  cleansing  the  teeth,  removing  all  tartar,  and 
le  mouth  occasionally  during  the  day  with  a 
ution  of  tannin  or  other  harmless  astringent,  to 

be  added  a  very  small  quantity  of  Condy's  fluid, 
will  then,  usually,  soon  recede  to  their  normal 
ondition.  I  saw  a  case,  yesterday,  which  Mr. 
;ated  for  a  long  time  before  curing  his  patient, 
aused  in  first  instance  by  wearing  a  regulation 
^  hypertrophy  was  so  extensive  and  rapid  that 
g  of  the  plate  had  to  be  discontinued. 
re  truly  polypoid  form  of  this  same  affection  of 
lay  be  very  frequently  seen  in  connection  with 
y  large  cervical  cavity.     It  occurs  as  a  small 
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pedunculated  mass,  resembling  the  gum  tissue,  and  more 
or  less  fills  up  the  cavity.  It  is  due  to  the  constant  irrita- 
tion caused  by  the  rough  edge  of  the  cavity  coming  into 
contact  with  the  gums.  The  irritation  leads  to  a  slight 
chronic  inflammation  and  consequent  overgrowth  of  the 
existing  gum  tissues  (i.  e.,  hypertrophy),  in  which  the  true 
mucous  membrane  elements  take  part.  The  tumor  is 
usually  tender  and  at  times  painful.  The  treatment,  if  any 
be  required,  consists  in  removing  the  cause,  cither  by  filling 
tlie  cavity  or  getting  rid  of  the  tooth  or  root  with  its  pro- 
jecting sharp  edge.  When  nothing  more  than  simple  exci- 
sion of  the  growth  is  performed,  it  almost  always  returns. 
This  is  well  illustrated  in  a  case  which  Salter  relates,  in 
which  the  hypertrophied  mass  was  about  half  as  large  as  a 
chestnut,  and  much  resembled  ordinary  gum  in  appearance. 
At  first  sight  it  might  very  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  an 
epulis.  It  arose  from  the  portion  of  gum  situated  between 
the  three  separated  roots  of  an  upper  first  molar  and  was 
attached  by  a  short  pedicle.  It  was  first  excised,  the 
stumps  were  then  removed,  and  there  was,  of  course,  no 
recurrence. 

Papillary  Growths  come  next  on  our  list.  These  may 
.occur  on  the  gums,  but  are  exceedingly  rare.  They  consist 
simply  of  hypertrophied  papiU<p,  and  are  really  unimport- 
ant. Caustics  sometimes  arrest  or  cure  the  growths,  but  a 
free  excision  is  usually  the  best  treatment,  though  even 
after  this  they  sometimes  tend  to  recur. 

Warty  Growths  are  also  very  rarely  met  with  on  the 
gums,  but  they  do  occur,  and  much  resemble  the  ordinary 
cauliflower  cxcresences  so  frequently  seen  ou  the  hands, 
&c.  They  are  quite  innocent,  but  there  is  often  very  con- 
siderable difficulty  experienced  in  getting  rid  of  them,  just 
as  is  the  case  when  they  occur  on  the  hands.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  the  liability  for  them  to  take  on  a  malignant 
character.  They  are  of  a  pale  whitish  color,  and  contrast 
very  strongly  with  the  surrounding  red  gum.  The  micro- 
scope-speculum I  now  pass  round  shows  their  structure. 
It  is  really  a  papilloma  of  the  neck. 
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ular  Growths. — Another  very  uncommon  affection 
id  or  vascular  tumor  of  the  gum.  Such  usually 
idult  or  middle  life,  and  are  most  commonly  sit- 
the  upper  jaw,  between  the  incisors  and  canines, 
generally  of  small  size,  about  as  large  as  a  pea, 
iften  more  or  less  pedunculated.  They  tend  to 
in  size;  they  are  compressible,  and  can  thus  be 
o  the  level  and  color  of  the  gums.  They  are  of  a 
d  color,  and  bleed  readily  on  pressure,  &c. 
lage  is  indeed  their  most  important  symptom  ;  it 
:curs  at  night,  when  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
sts  in  a  general  oozing  from  the  whole  surface  of 
h.  In  rare  cases  this  may  be  very  severe,  and  on 
int  they  may  require  removal,  though  they  are 
innocent,  and  do  not  return  when  carefully  eradi- 
his  is  best  done  by  freely  excising  with  the  knife, 
,  at  the  same  time,  a  small  portion  of  the  subjacent 
nd  spongy  bone.  Cold  and  pressure  will  usually 
'  hasmorrhage.  Any  subsequent  sprouting  gran- 
hould  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Before 
to  excision,  you  might  first  try  the  effects  of  liga- 
;  growth,  or  of  destroying  it  by  caustics. 
:ondition  known  as  General  ot  Congenital  Hyper- 
the  gums  and  alveolus  is  exceedingly  rare.  It 
iefly  in  children,  and  with  it  is  frequently  asso- 
ne  other  tegmentary  hypertrophy,  such  as  a  thick 
se  hair  and  nails,  &c.  The  whole  or  the  greater 
e  gums  and  alveolar  processes  are  involved  in  a 
ypertrophy.  The  greatly  enlarged  alveolar  pro- 
covered  by  the  much  thickened  gums  ;  the  latter 
e,  inelastic,  firm  and  insensitive.  The  growth 
ase  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  perfect 
"the  lips.  The  teeth  are  often  quite  hidden;  es- 
i  this  so  in  the  front  of  the  mouth,  where  the  con- 
always  more  marked.  Both  jaws  are  usually 
The  thickening  of  the  gums  is  due  to  an  immense 
if  the  fibrous  tissue,  together  with  an  enormous 
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enlargement  of  the  papilla;  of  the  mucous  membrane.  The 
teeth,  too,  are  of  an  immense  size  comparatively.  The 
progress  of  the  disease  is  slow  and  unaccompanied  by  pain, 
■nor  is  there  any  tendency  to  ulceration.  The  treatment 
consists  in  paring  off  the  lobular  masses  of  the  gum,  and 
then  in  excising  the  hypertrophied  alveolus  with  a  pair  of 
bone  nippers.  The  whole  of  the  growth  need  not  be  re- 
moved in  one  operation.  There  is  but  slight  tendency  for 
it  to  recur.  This  treatment  involves,  of  course,  the  loss  of 
the  teeth,  but  they  are  worse  than  useless  so  long  as  the 
hypertrophy  exists.  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Weiss  for  these 
models  of  this  affection. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  consider  an  obscure,  though 
somewhat  important  affection,  known  as  Riggs'  disea.se,  or 
a  better  and  more  correct  name  is  Pyarr/uea  Alveotaris.  It 
is  not  so  very  uncommon,  and  consists  in  a  rapid  and 
premature  loss  of  the  alveolar  processes,  together  with  a 
certain  amount  of  inflammatory  disturbance.  One  of  the 
first  indications  of  the  advent  of  tnis  disease  is  seen  in  a 
thickening  and  rounding  of  the  margins  of  the  gums  on 
both  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  they  cease  to  be  closely  adhe- 
rent to  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  Between  the  gums  and 
cementum  for  a  short  distance  there  is  generally  a  little  pus 
to  be  found.  The  breath  is  foetid  or  nauseating,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  oBensive  discharge. 

Neuralgic  pain  is  often  present,  as  also  a  chronic  in- 
Bammation  of  the  gums.  It  sometimes  follows  scurvy  and 
mercurialism.  The  causes  and  pathology  of  the  disease 
are  very  obscure,  but  there  are  a  good  many  reasons  that 
point  to  its  being  a  part  of  a  constitutional  disease.  Treat- 
ment is  very  far  from  successful  in  curing  this  affection,  and 
it  rarely  does  more  than  temporarily  retard  the  progress  of 
the  disease.  It  consists  in  first  of  all  removing  very  care- 
fully and  thoroughly  all  tartar  from  the  necks  of  the  teeth 
and  from  within  the  margin  of  the  gums,  and  as  the  seat  of 
the  disease  is  probably  at  the  edges  of  the  alveo'ar  processes, 
it  is  sometimes  very  beneficial  to  scrape  these  processes ;  it. 
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gives  considerable  pain.  Some  strongly  advocate 
if  caustics,  &c.,  to  be  applied  to  the  edges  of  the 
d  to  be  rubbed  well  up  towards  the  necks  of  the 
hin  the  gum  margins.  The  following  are  those 
vogue — Powdered  sulphate  of  copper,  iodoform, 
sulphuric  acid,  chloride  and  iodide  of  zinc.  As 
ise  progresses,  the  alveolus  becomes  more  and 
orbed,  the  teeth  get  loose  and  finally  fall  out. 
now  pass  on  to  about  the  last,  though  by  no  means 
important,  of  the  local  affections  of  the  gums ;  in 
ir  as  the  patient  is  concerned,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
t  of  them  all,  and  such  is  the  point  of  view  in 
should  also  be  regarded  by  the  dental  practitioner, 
may  not  come  under  bis  notice  nearly  so  often  as 
he  otiier  affections.  He  may  perhaps  never  meet 
9e  in  his  own  practice,  and  yet  I  hold  that  he 
:  thoroughly  well  able  to  diagnose  it  should  a  case 
der  his  notice  or  care.  I  refer,  as  you  know,  to 
a  or  cancer  and  sometimes  wroTtgly  called  malig- 
'is.  The  latter  term  should  only  be  applied  ti> 
eloid  sarcomatous  tumours  of  the  jaw  that  Mr. 
n  described.  I  have  not  time  to  say  anything 
ut  this  latter  affection,  and  it  hardly  comes  within 
ory  to-night,  but  there  is  a  very  typical  specimen 
der  the  microscope  in  which  you  can  well  see  the 
eloid  Or  giant  cells  scattered  about  amongst  the 
pindle- shaped  sarcomatous  cells.  Towards  the 
e  a  few  fragments  of  the  expanded  bone  which 
a  yellowish  colour;  you  will  observe  a  great  dif- 
;tween  this  specimen  and  the  tibroma,  which  you 
tdy  seen, 

■  this  slight  digression  we  will  return  to  the  con- 
of  epUhehoma  originating  in  the  gums.  It  is 
due  to  some  long-continued  irritation  such  as 
edby  the  wearing  of  an  ill-fitting  artificial  denture, 
isence  of  unhealthy  roots,  to  which  may  often  be 
trong  hereditary  predisposition  to  cancer.     I  don't 
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think  we  should  lose  sight  of  this  &ct  when  dnah'ng  with 
artificial  work.  Any  ulceration  of  the  gums  or  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  occuring  in  an  elderly  patient, 
and  which  does  not  readily  yield  to  treatment,  but  rather 
tends  to  grow  worse,  should  be  looked  upon  with  very 
grave  suspicion  as  to  its  nature.  These  ca.ses  are  general- 
ly first  seen  by  a  dentist,  and  often  at  a  comparatively  ear- 
ly stage  of  the  disease,  at  a  time  when  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  life  and  death  to  the  patient  that  the  disease  be  recogniz- 
ed at  once  and  properly  treated.  I  fear  that  if  such  a  case 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease  were  presented  to  the  aver- 
age dentist  of  to-day  it  would  in  but  too  many  instances 
merely  receive  palliative  and  expectant  treatment;  mean- 
while the  disease  would  go  on  steadily  but  surely  progress- 
ing, valuable  time  would  be  lost,  and  when  at  last  the  den- 
tist hands  it  over  to  the  care  of  the  surgeon,  ah  hope  of  a 
radical  cure  may  be  gone  for  ever,  or  at  least  be  much  more 
doubtful.  Hence  the  great  importance  of  the  dental  prac- 
titioner being  thoroughly  well  acauainted  with  the  disease, 
its  diagnosis,  and  serious  prognosis.  It  generally  occurs 
in  persons  over  forty  years  of  age,  and  usually  in  the  form 
of  a  warty  or  papillated  growth,  which  ere  lopg  tends  to  ul- 
cerate and  break  do''/n  in  the  centre  of  its  free  surface, 
whilst  it  continues  to  spread  circumferentially,  by  invading 
the  surrounding  tissues.  There  is  great  induration  of  these 
tissues  all  round  the  growth.  The  central  ulcerating  por- 
tion soon  becomess  deeply  excavated,  the  edges  become 
raised  and  everted,  ragged  and  irregular,  and  considerably 
undermined.  The  surface  is  sometimes  very  vascular,  and 
bleeds  readily  on  the  gentlest  touch.  Ithasadirty  unhealthy 
appearance,  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  there  oozes  from 
it  a  little  thin  sanious  discharge.  The  growth  soon  involves 
the  adjacent  tissues,  such  as  the  cheek,  tongue,  &c.,  the 
teeth  in  the  affected  area  become  loose  and  fall  out,  and  it 
is  not  very  long  before  the  submaxillary  lymphatic  glands 
in  the  neck  become  secondarily  affected.  There  is  general- 
ly more  or  less  pain,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  severe.    The 
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w  is  more  frequently  atfected  than  the  upper, 
stopher  Heath  says  that  nothing  but  very  free  and 
loval  offers  the  patient  a  ch^tnce  of  permanent  re- 
that  it  is  much  better  to  remove  a  piece  of  the 
ickness  of  the  jaw  well  beyond  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
er  than  merely  the  alveoUr  margins,  since  you  can 
1  how  deeply  the  bone  may  be  involved.  This 
:essarilv  to  permanent  disfigurement,  but  by  doing 
are  running  a  very  serious  risk  of  its  recurrence, 
course,  a  case  for  a  surgeon  to  treat,  but  it  is  oc- 
y  the  dentist's  duty  to  diagnose  and  hand  over 
ise  to  the  surgeon. — London  Dental  Record. 


ARTICLE    II. 


ORRHCEA  ALVEOLARIS,  ETIOLOGY 
AND  TREATMENT. 

BY  J.   D.   PATTERSON,   D.   D.   S. 


he  annual  meeting  of  this  association  in  1884  I 
\  to  the  profession  a  study  on  "  The  Catarrhal  Na- 
yorrhcea  Alveolaris,"  giving  a  history  of  cases  in 
;tice  confirmimg  the  identity  of  the  disease  with 
"ound  on  other  mucous  surfaces  within  the  body, 
tified  at  this  time  to  present  some  further  observa- 
:he  association  which  received  my  remarks  in  1884 
1  complimentary  attention. 

the  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Association 
\,  at  Minneapolis,  in  1SS5,  I  again  read  an  essay 
ibject,  giving  continued  experience  in  proving  the 
of  the  two  diseases.  Since  that  time  I  have  given 
I  article  upon  the  subject  to  the  "Annual  of  the 
J'  Medical  Sciences,"  and  its  conclusions  are  em- 
i  Volume  IV.,  pp.  465,466,  467,  468,  of  that  work. 
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I  will  not  detain  yog  by  rehearsing  what  I  have  al- 
ready pubhshed  upon  the  subject,  because  it  is  well  known 
to  most  of  you,  and  I  desire  at  this  time  to  add  instead 
continued  study  of  the  disease;  however,  I  will  very  briefly 
refer  to  past  published  records.  Up  to  the  time  covered  by 
the  present  paper  I  had  had  under  my  care,  since  giving 
special  attention  to  the  disease,  commencing  about  the  year 
1882,  thirty-eight  cases  of  well-marked  pyorrhcea,  thirty- 
three  of  which  presented  undoubted  evidence  of  catarrhal 
conditions  of  the  nasal  or  pharyngeal  passages.  1  have 
maintained,  and  do  still  maintain,  that  catarrh;  as  known  to 
physicians  and  surgeons,  to  which  all  mucous  surfaces  are 
exceedingly  prone,  exhibits  closely  every  important  path- 
ological phase  in  appearance  and  effect  to  the  disease  we 
have  called  pyorrhcea  alveolaris ;  and  that  differences  found 
are  merely  the  natural  result  to  be  expected  on  account  of 
local  anatomical  forms  different  from  other  structures 
where  is  exhibited  the  well-known  catarrhal  peculiarities. 

I  have  heretofore  shown — 

1st.  The  simitar  appearance  of  the  affected  mucous 
membrane  in  both  diseases,  and  in  the  various  stages  of 
each. 

id.  The  identical  character  of  the  effusions  ;  first 
being  serous,  containing  numerous  epithelial  scales,  and 
afterwards  being  filled  with  pus  corpuscles  and  blood  cor- 
puscles. 

3d,     The  infectious  character  of  both  diseases. 

4th.     The  burrowing  of  pus,  similar  in  both. 

5th.  The  tendency  to  destruction  of  underlying  bony 
tissue. 

6th.  The  similar  deposits  thrown  down  in  both  dis- 
eases. 

I  have  also  claimed  that  catarrh  is  often  present  in  the 
oral  cavity  without  contagion  from  related  mucous  ■surfaces; 
also  that  it  is  resultant  from  contagion  from  the  nasal 
passages  or  pharynx ;  that  it  is  the  result  also  of  the  inter- 
ruption of  the  proper    physical   function    in   respiration. 
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found  difficulty  in  explaining  this  point  so  as 
ly  understood,  and  I  desire  to  state  it  again, 
e,  from  one  of  the  innumerable  causes  of  nasal 
lave  the  characteristic  nasal  conditions,  ending 

then  the  resulting  hypertrophy;  now  we  find 
ameter  and  capacity  of  the  air-passages  lessen- 
sis — and  for  relief  the  sufferer  becomes  the  well-, 
nuch -to -be -deplored  "mouth-breather."  When 
hing  is  instituted  and  left  uncombated,  nothing 

miracle  can  prevent  the  mucous  surfaces  in  the 
roni  becoming  catarrhal.  In  mouth-breathiug 
condition  of  the  gums  is  rapidly  changed,  the 
vhich  they  are  lubricated  are  dried  up  their  out- 
foreign  spores  and  unnatural  thermal  conditions 
ed,  and  catarrh  of  the  gums — pyorrhcea,  as  all 
^customed  to  term  it — ensues  in  all  its  various 
^able  phases, 
proceeding  farther    I  will  give  the  history  of 

as  yet  I  have  not  publicly  reported.  I  have 
lall  degree  of  credit  to  give  to  the  fragmentary 
!■  a  few  or  individual  cases,  because  almost  any- 
;  proved  by  cases  in  practice,  but  at  this  time  I 
B  careful  record  of  so  many  cases — which  rec- 
5  every,  case  coming  under  my  notice  that  with 
knowledge  of  the  subject  would  strictly  be  call- 
a  alveolaris — that  I  believe  they  must  present 
ids,  as  they  do  to  mine,  good  evidence  of  my 
iie  disease  is  property  denominated  and  consid- 
"oral  catarrh  " ;  that  they  are  valuable,  as  all 
inducted  statistics  must  be,  in  deciding  upon 
ted  questions  all  over  the  scientific  world, 
.—January,  1888,  Mr.  S.,  :et.  26.  All  the  teeth 
o  deep  pockets  between  molar  and  bicuspid  on 
latient  healthy,  temperament  sanguine  lymph- 
d  no  catarrh,  but  examination  of  nasal  passages 

presence ;  anterior  teeth  prominent,  and  not 
ed  with  the  lips. 
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Case  2, — February,  Master.,  G.  sx.  17.  Came  to  have 
anterior  teeth  cleaned  and  filled;  superior  bicuspids  on 
each  side  affected,  pockets  extending  only  a  short  distance; 
labio-cervical  aspect  of  anteior  teeth  stained  badly ;  sleeps 
with  mouth  open  ;  catarrh  in  nose,  and  had  received  treat- 
ment for  same. 

Case  3. — February,  Mrs.  B.,  set.  about  25.  Front  in- 
cisors very  long;  gums  receded;  difficult  to  keep  teeth 
covered  with  lips;  an  evident  mouth-breath<.r ;  had  becD 
under  treatment  for  catarrh ;  several  bad  pockets. 

Do  not  expect  anything  and  do  not  promise  anything 
in  this  case  save  temporary  relief.  After  treating,  placed  a 
retaining  appliance  on  all  teeth  hack  to  the  molars,  lower 
and  upper  jaws,  which  I  apprehend  will  have  to  be  worn 
always. 

Case  4. — Miss  R.,  jet.  about  2K.  Gums  affected 
around  all  remaining  teeth,  there  being  ten  in  upper  and 
eight  in  lower  jaws ;  one  deep  pocket  in  anterior  prox.  sur- 
face of  cuspid  root,  caused,  so  fer  as  I  could  determine,  by 
calcic  inffammation. 

Case  5.— Mrs.  C,  set.  about  28.  All  the  teeth  affected 
primarily  with  calcic  inflammation,  developing  into  pyorr- 
ha;a ;  had  been  under  treatment;  four  lower  incisors  es- 
pecially loose  and  ready  to  drop  out.  After  treatment, 
inserted  retaining  appliance  for  the  lower  incisor,  extend- 
ing to  the  bicuspids  on  each  side,  holding  the  teeth  firmly 
in  position. 

Case  6. — Mrs.  M.,  a;t  about  2y.  Complete  set  in 
place  ;  anterior  teeth  prominent,  but  generally  regular;  in 
first  stages  of  pyorrhcea ;  gums  irritated  and  red  at  gingival 
margin  ;  no  calculus,  but  lack  of  cleanliness ;  teeth  at  gum 
margin  very  sen'sitive;  guma  loose  to  margin  of  alveolus. 
Diagnosis :  Function  destroyed  by  want  of  care  and  by 
mouth-breathing  ;    lips  do  not  cover  tips  when  at  rest. 

Recapitulation. — Up  to  conclusion  of  this  fourth 
paper  upon  the  subject,  1  have  now  had  forty-four  cases, 
of  which  thirty-six  exhibited  catarrh  in  nasal   passages,  the 
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eight  caused  by  mouth-breathing,  calcic  inflam- 

partial  dentures.    ^ 

whatever  may  be  ^f  inception  of  the  disease — 
k  this  is  generally  easily  ascertained — it  is  still 
opriate  to  use  the  term  "oral  catarrh  "  in  desig- 

For  instance,  the  inflammation  may  be  caused 
!  calcic  deposits ;  it  may  be  in  the  Brst  place  sim- 
ry  calculus,  yet  the  calculus  has  only  been  the 
itep,  and,  if  removed,  the  disease  is,  on  account 
joyed  gum  attachment,  afforded  a  starting  point, 
V  goes  on  as  pyorrhcea,  or,  as  I  would  say,  an 
rrh" — yet  it  is  thus  properly  named.  Catarrhs 
e  have  their  origin  in  numerous  ways — from  cor- 
thermal  change,  from  spores  in  inspired  air,  from 
'  use,  as  in   mouth-breathing,   from   irritants  me- 

introduced — yet  their  effects  are  classed  under 
ad  of"  catarrh."  So  I  am  of  the  opinion,  should 
catarrh  cover  all  the  mouth  conditions  where  is 
the  classical  catarrhal  peculiarities,  whatever  may 
the  cause  of  the  original  changing  of  theprop- 
1  at  the  gingival  margin  of  the  gum.  Here  is 
encement :  some  irritative  whereby  the  integrity 
tium  ligamentum  is  destroyed.  There  can  be  no 
otherwise,  it  is  impossible.  My  experience  and 
n  teach  me  that  the  principal  cause  of  the  trouble 
1  catarrh  in  the  adjoining  passages,  communicat- 

mouth  by  contamination  in  the  irritative  secre- 
by  physical  habits  induced  by  the  catarrh,  or  by 
origin  in  the  mouth,  as  in  the  nasal  passages. 
"  catarrh  "  means  this,  and  this  only — "  I  flow"  or 
own,"  and  is  "a  discharge  of  fluid  from  a  mucous 
;"  (Webster,  Dunglison,  Harris);  not — observe 
irge  of  fluid  from  the  nose,  the  tauces,  the  bron- 
le  stomach,  but  a  mucous  membrane,  or,  as  the 
ut  it,  "any  mucous  membrane"  (Dunglison). 
dl  candor,  why  is  pyorrhcea  not  a  catarrh  in  the 
ese  plain,  unmistakable  deflnitions,  and  when  too, 
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we  see  all  the  dHferent  pathological  changes  in  the  discasi 
exactly  reproduced  in  c^rrh?  From  the  beginning  w< 
.  find  in  pyorrhcea'^'a  fluid  f^chai^e  from  the  mucous  mera 
brane,"  we  findhypersemia,  we  find  hypertrophy.  Thei 
why  is  it  not  cat.rfrrh?  We  find  catarrh  in  every  part  of  th 
body  covered  by  mucous  membrane.  Then,  when  it  ap 
pears  in  the  dral  cavity,  why  must  we  call  it  somethin! 
else?  Why  must  the  large  territory  of  the  oral  cavity  cov 
ered  by  mucous  membrane  and  especially  liable  to  irrits 
tion,  why  doubt  that  it,  too,  will  become  the  seat  of  catarrh 
The  medical  diagnosticans  have  called  catarrh  catarrl 
whether  in  the  nose  or  in  the  bladder,  if  the  symptom 
were  identttal,  so  as  to  insure  definiteness  and  be  rid  c 
confusing  terms.  So  dental  surgeons  should  also  acce[ 
plainly  speaking  and  meaning  language  in  the  treatmer 
of  this  disease,  so  that  its  pathology  may  be  clear  and  il 
therapeusis  may  be  better  and  easier  reached. 

In  my  opinion,  the  inception  of  this  disease  is  ver 
often  in  unclean  liness.  The  catarrh  has  there  its  origii 
We  do  not  often  see  it,  or  at  least  do  not  recognize  it,unt 
it  comes  to  us  in  its  advanced  stages,  but  cou'd  we  see  ii 
beginnings,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  uncleaned  gingiv; 
margins  of  the  gums,  covered  with  decomposing  mucou 
and  swarming  with  microbes,  is  the  commencement  of  ti 
difficulty.  Dr.  W.  D.  Miller  in  the  Independent  Practitioi 
er,  page  283,  says  upon  this  subject,  quoting  Von  Kaczo 
owsky  :  "After  several  years  experience  and  a  long  seri< 
of  observations,  he  c^me  to  the  conclusion  that  mar 
cases  or  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  dyspepsia,  and  consequei 
general  ill  health,  wer^  to  be  attributed  to  an  unclean  coi 
dition  of  the  oral  cavity,  independently  of  the  condition  ' 
the  teeth  themselves.  Acting  upon  this  conclusion,  he  w; 
able  to  treat  -such  cases  with  marked  success  by  simpl 
insisting  upon  repeated  cleansing  and  sterilization  of  tl 
mouth  and  throat." 

He  further  says:  "When  we  take  into  consideratic 
that  aflfections  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  ma 
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imty  and  contiguity  spread  over  the  whole  mouth 
■at,  and  thence  upward  and  downward  over  the 
ry  and  digestive  tracts,  through  the  eustachian 
the  internal  ear  and  brain,  from  the  nose  through 
ymal  canals  to  the  eye,'  through  the  sieve  of  the 
to  the  membranes  of  the  brain :  furthermore,  when 
mber  that  the  irritation  from  the  terminal  branches 
[uintus  in  the  gums  may  produce  irradiations  in 
ranches  of  this  nerve  or  irritations  in  near  and 
i^ns  of  the  body — when  we  keep  all  these  things 
and  remember  at  the  same  time  that  many  people, 
Kacznrowsky  rightly  says,  carry  about  constantly 
nt  of  filth  in  the  mouth  which  they  would  not  tol- 
a  moment  upon  the  skin,  then  we  can  readily  ac- 
r  many  troubles  which  otherwise  appear  so  inex- 
and  stubbornly  resist  every  treatment  by  the  usual 
remedies.  Individuals  who  go  about  with  neglect 
ths,  whose  gums  are  swollen  and  suppurating, 
reath  testifies  to  the  intense  fermentation  going  on 
jnclean  mouths,  receive  one  prescription  after  an- 
are  sent  from  one  bathing  place  to  another,  to  no 
whatever,  when  a  thorough  cleansing  and  disin- 
f  the  mouth,  accompanied  with  the  necessary  den- 
,  would  restore  them   to   health  in   a  very   short 


it  is  no  doubt  true  that  pyorrhcea  or  oral  catarrh, 
if  first  commencing  in  the  nose  or  throat,  first  is  in 
th  from  lack  of  care,  and  then  communicates  to  the 
acts,  as,  he  says,  "  per  continuum  et  contigvum." 
es,  however,  when  brought  to  us,  are  so  advanced 
catarrhal  condition  so  wide-spread  that  the  start  is 
y  recognized. 

we  find  further  insight  into  the  etiology  of  this  dis- 
he  study  of  bacteria,  of  its  secretions  ?  Not  as  yet. 
nd  a  very  difficult  matter  on  account  of  the  large 
of  different  kinds  to  be  found  in  the  mouth  and  the 
'  of  their  cultivation. 
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In  the  recently  published  work,  "The  Annual  ot  thi 
Universal  Medical  Sciences,"  already  referred  to,  the  edito 
of  the  article  on  Pyorrhoea  Alveolaris,  Dr.  -Suddutb,  M.  D. 
F.  R.  M.  S.,  writes  as  follows :  "  This  is  a  term  "  (speak 
ing  of  pyorrhoea) "  applied  to  the  secondary  stages  of  a  dts 
case  that  has  its  inception  in  a  catarrhal  stomatitis.  Beinj 
confined,  as  a  rule  to  the  margins  of  the  gums  surroundJnj 
the  teeth,  it  might  be  called  a  'gmgivitis'  were  it  not  for  thi 
general  catarrhal  tendency  shown  by  the  entire  mucou: 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  nasal  passages.  The  intimati 
relation  between  a  general  catarrhal  idiosyncracy  and  py 
orrhcea  alveolaris  is  more  than  a  mere  coincidence.  It 
common  occurrence  in  persons  who  have  irregular  teetl 
has  also  often  been  noted  by  the  writer.  He  considers  tha 
this  fact  has,  besides  the  matter  of  uncleanliness,  a  direc 
bearing  upon  its  pathogeny.  It  is  wfell  known  that  the  ir 
r^ularities  of  the  teeth  present  often  an  indication  of  : 
degenerative  taint,  and  that  persons  in  whom  irregular 
ities  occur  are  very  prone  to  catarrhal  affections  of  the  res 
piratory  organs,  including  the  nasal  pass^es.  Their  skii 
is  also  usually  found  to  be  very  susceptible  to  inflamma 
tory  affections.  Another  is  the  offensive  odor  of  the  saliva  ii 
individuals  who  show  this  peculiar  tendency  to  catarrha 
affections,  even  in  persons  who  take  the  most  scrupuloui 
care  of  the  teeth.  In  the  majority  of  cases  pyorrhoea  is  ; 
form  of  stomatitis  in  which  the  local  and  constitutional  fac 
tors  in  the  production  ofthe  disease  are  largely  dependcn 
upon  a  hereditary  catarrhal  dyscrasia  for  their  ability  t< 
engraft  themselves  upon  the  tissues." 

Dr.  Sudduth,  in  summing  up,  says :  "  The  most  com 
mon  cause  of  catarrhal  gingivitis  is  found  in  local  irritatioc 
combined  with  some  hereditary  dispositio:i  to  catarrhal  af 
fections.  The  next  greatest  etiological  factor  is  symptom 
atic,  the  local  manifestation  of  a  constitutional -vice,  fht 
most  common  manifestation  is  that  of  syphilis  and  its  anti 
dotes,  mercury  and  iodide  of  potassium,  both  of  whici 
sometimes    find  expression    in  a  localized    inflammation 
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be  the  starting  point  for  pyorrhoea  alveolaris. 
plication  of  the  disease  in  its  secondary  stages 
je  no  doubt  of  the  action  of  micro-organisms. 
feel  justified,  however,  in  conceding  to  them,  as 
position  of  specificity."  One  word  more  as  to 
ilveolaris  being  of  constitutional  origin  and  I  will 
tiology  of  the  subject.  My  experience  with  the 
shown  me  its  presence  in  the  mouths  of  patients 
generally  suffering  from  catarrh,  have  as  a  rule, 
t  and  healthy  persons.  I  have  never  known  a 
iped  symptom  pointing  to  its  origin  in  ammia, 
s.  or  concomitant  with  Bright's  di-^ease,  urinary 
Dss  of  health  from  high  living,  malarial  fever, 
/ers,  or  .<:yphilis.  I  do  not  deny — indeed,  I  ad- 
constitutional  dyscrasia  will  retard  or  prevent  a 
ithout  local  irritation  these  constitutional  symp- 
y  opinion,  can  never  initiate  a  case  of  pyorrhcea. 
strate :  A  patient  contracts  syphilis  while  teeth 
are  in  good  condition,  and  who  goes  through 
with  continued  salivations,  stands  not  the 
langer  of  pyorrhoea  if  he  persistently  keeps  his 
,  sleeps  with  his  mouth  shut — as  a  Christian 
id  keeps  undue  irritants  away  from  his  gums ; 
le  other  hand,  no  man  or  woman,  healthy  or  un- 
free  from  danger  of  pyorrhcea  if  they  persistent- 
cleanliness,  or  breathe  through  the  mouth  and 
arrh  which  may  be  present  in  the  nose,  pharynx 
rt  of  the  ahmentary  or  respiratory  passages, 
sing  this  part  of  my  paper  on  the  etiology  of  py- 
c a  11  not  refrain  from  my  sense  of  satisfaction  in 
lanner  in  which  Dr.  Sudduth  has  corroborated 
ations  on  the  identity  of  pyorrhcea  alveolaris  and 
am  proud  to  have  found  so  distinguished  an 
1  also  not  forgetful  of  those  here  to-day  who  had 
5  for  my  first  effort  upou  this  subject,  and,  so  far 
■,  are  still  of  the  same  opinion.  To  my  many 
3  have  endeavored  to  refute  my  arguments  in  the 
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papers  first  published,  I  have  nothing  to  say,  for  not  a  sin- 
gle statement  has  been  foiwarded  by  them,  vhich  I  deem 
worthy  of  debate.  They  have  merely  insisted  that  my  cat- 
arrhal theory  was  wrong,  but  entirely  failed  to  give  scientif- 
ic reason  for  their  opinions. 

I  will  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  treatment. 
My  own  treatment  is  simple  and  rasily  described.  First, 
removing  deposits,  which,  if  they  have  not  caused  the  dis- 
ease, arq  prime  factors  in  its  later  stages.  In  many  cases 
much  of  the  territory  of  the  root  which  is  affected  is  appar- 
ently free  from  calculus  of  any  description,  but  careful  ex- 
amination will  show  minute  cactus-like  points,  and  the  in- 
strument must  carefully  pass  over  every  part  of  the  root  af- 
fected which  is  or  has  been  bathed  in  the  secretions  from 
the  disease.  ' 

The  key  to  success  in  all  these  cases  lies,  and  must 
ever  lie,  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  sui^cal  procedure  of 
removing  all  deposits  upon  the  root.  The  instruments  must 
be  delicate,  well  adapted,  and  well  tempered,  and  for  the 
most  part  to  be  used  with  the  push  movement.  I  have  al- 
ways used  Cushing's  instruments,  but  the  same  work  can 
be  accomplished  with  other  equally  well  adapted  instru- 
ments. The  territory  must  first  be  explored  with  a  probe 
to  prove  its  extent  and  deposit  patches.  With  the  expert- 
ncss  gained  from  experience  I  find  there  need  be  no  bilure 
to  reach  all  surfaces  liable  to  be  affected  and  to  remove  the 
deposits.  The  most  trying  places  to  reach  are  to  be  found 
upon  the  inner  surfaces  of  the  roots  of  the  superior  molars. 
Yet,  with  patience  and  a.  knowledge  of  the  particular  anato- 
my of  each  individual  tooth,  which  knowledge  can  t>c  shown 
by  probing,  even  these  places  can  all  be  reached.  If  any 
part  is  neglected,  a  cure  cannot  be  looked  for.  Those  of 
us  who  have  treated  many  cases  cannot  have  (ailed  to  ob- 
serve that  in  the  healing  process,  if  a  slight  point  has  been 
neglected,  the  bluish-red  gum  and  the  oozing  pus  will  guide 
directly  to  it.  My  plan  is.  so  far  as  possible,  to  operate 
upon  one  tooth  at  a  time — not  leaving  it  for  another  until 
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ly  satisfied  that  it  is  plean.  It  is  no  matter  if 
o  bleed  freely,  yOjU  n^t^st  ia  any  event  be  guided 
td  the  anatomify^l  .conformation  of  the  root,  and 
iwell  under  profuse  bleeding.  I  deprecate  the 
ling,  of  a  number  of  teeth,  then  going  to  another 
mouth  and  returning  to  those  first  operated 
hat  way  territory,  is  uselessly  overhauled  again 
leaving  uncertainty  as  to  the  operation  at  the 
plete  each  tooth  as  you  go;  so  that  you  will  not 
]m  again  at.that operation,  or  at  any  subsequent 

J  the  surgical  treatment  completed,  the  first  thing 
A^ash  the  debris  of  deposits  and  pus  clean  from 

and  from  the  mouth  with  peroxide  af  hydrogen 
:ss  syringe.     This  accomplished,  the  mouth  is 

rinsed  again  and  again  with  sol.  bichloride  of 
id  the  deep  pockets  thoroughly  syringed  with 


including  treatment  and  the  continued  treatment 
cleaning  and  washing  with  "  Listerine,"  accord- 
well-known  directions  of  all  the  catarrhal  sur- 
;erine  not  being  a  gennicide,  I  combine  with  the 
e  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  when  I  deem 
:  requisite.  In  the  use  of  the  douche  for  nasal 
addition  to  the  Listerine.  or,  rather,  preceding 
le,  I  use  the  following  admirable  preparation.- 


cid.  carbolict 
)d£e  biborat. 
)das  bicarb, 
lycerine. 
quae,  adi 


aa  grs.  ij. 

3  j. 


nown  as  "  Dobell's  solution,"  and  is  especially 
:learing  the  diseased  surfaces  of  all  viscid  mucus 
ireparatory  to  other  medication, 
any  of  the  teethareso  loose  as  tobemovedcon- 
ly  the  tongue  or  by  masjication,  they  must  be 
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secured  firmly  in  one  position,  or  a  cure  is  retarded  and 
often  entirety  prevented.  This  is  a  very  important  step — • 
more  so  than  the  medication,  or  any  other  step  except  sur- 
gical— and  I  implore  you  not  to  do  this  with  ligatures,  but 
strike  up  metal  dies  and  swage  to  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
teeth  a  narrow  strip  of  gold  plate,  then  make  the  bands  for 
each  of  the  teeth  and  solder  to  the  plate.  If  the  teeth  are 
elongated,  grind  them  off,  or  swage  or  solder  a  lug  over  the 
cutting,  or  grinding  edge  of  the  tooth  to  exert  pressure, 
forcing  the  tocth  into  its  socket.  Do  not  let  this  plate 
reach  the  gum,  but  it  should  rest  about  half-way  between 
the  gum  and  cutting  edge,  thus  affording  easy  cleansing  of 
the  teeth  with  brush,  which  would  be  prevented  did  the 
plate  rest  upon  the  gum  or  quite  near  it.  This  plate  may 
if  necessary,  be  frequently  removed  to  afford  a  more  ready 
cleaning.  Thus  the  teeth  are  kept  immovable  in  proper 
position,  and  the  new  tissue  of  repair  is  allowed  to  oi^anize 
in  the  diseased  pockets,  which  is  prevented  and  an  irrita- 
tion  kept  up  if  the  loose  teeth  are  not  thus  secured. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  continued  and  frequent 
medication  of  deep  pockets.  The  plasma  thrown  out  to 
organize  into  repair  tissue  must  not  be  disturbed  until  suf- 
ficient time  has  elapsed  to  afford  time  for  healing.  If,  how- 
ever, after  about  three  weeks,  an  irritation  still  seems  to  be 
present,  further  surgical  interference  must  be  given. —  IVest- 
em  Dental  Journal. 


ARTICLE    III. 

ULCERATIVE  DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

BY  GEORGE  J.  DENNIS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  ST.  LOOIS,  MO. 


[Read  bafore  tbe  Hluourl  State  Dental  8«cletj,  Jolj  10, 1688.  | 
Superficial  solution   of  the  continuity  of  the  external 
tissues  of  the  body  with  the  exudation  of  pus,  lymph,  and 
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ed  cells,  are  among  the  frequent  diseases  of  the 
ucous  membranes  are  especially  liable  to  degen- 
id  ulceration,  owing  to  their  delicate  organization 
act  that  they  arc  more  abundantly  supplied  with 
id  glands  of  greater  or  less  secreting  power,  which 
;ome  occluded  or  become  inflamed  and  result  in 
3  of  various  forms.  That  lining  of  the  mouth  is 
le  to  such  inflammations  and  degenerations, 
IS  it  is  to  irritations  external  as  well  as  to  those 
tic  irritations,  dependent  upon  irritation  in  other 
le  alimentary  tract.  Hence,  we  find  in  the  various 
ions  arising  from  gastritis,  enteritis,  and  other 
Jons  of  the  nutrient  canal,  the  mouth  also  becomes 
tant  factor.    Constitutional  diseases  frequently 

local  manifestations  in  the  mouth  which  often  end 
ve  ulcerative  processes. 

I  other  parts  of  the  body,  ulcerations  take  on  a 
appearances  of  greater  or  less  diagnostic  value, 
'be  round,  oval,  or  irregular ;  their  edges  smooth, 
1 ;  their  sides  sloping,  perpendicular,  or  under- 
leir  bases  soft,  and  extensively  infiltrated,  or  the 
1  may  be  hard  and  circumscribed,  or  very  rarely, 
'  be  no  infiltrations  whatever, 
floors  of  these  ulcers  may  be  sensitive  and  ex- 
■ainful,  dependent  upon  the  irritation,  seat  of  the 
nd  the  acuteness  of  the  attack, 
simplest  ulcers  found  in  the  mouth,  and  those 
ucntly  seen,  are  aphthae.     They  appear  in  small 

oval  patches,  in  adults  generally  on  the  lips,  at 
ion  of  the  mucous  membrane  or  to  the  gums.  In 
hey  are  more  aptto  be  found  on  the  palate.  Tbeir 
i  interesting.  From  irritations,  mechanical  or 
from  acid  secretions  of  the  mouth,  from  perversion 
m,  or  of  the  gastro-intestinal  secretions,  or  from 
ig  surroundings  rendering  the  patient  susceptible 
,  inflammation  is  set  up,  catarrhal  in  form  at  first, 

redness,  and  slight  swelling  of  the  part.     Later. 
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the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrane  become  inflamed, 
little  elevations  containing  pits  appear  on  the  surface.  The 
mucous  membrane  becomes  thickened  by  infiltration  and 
in  a  few  hours  a  whitish  exudate  is  poured  out  in  round,  or 
oval  spots,  which  vary  in  size,  from  that  of  a  mustard  seed 
to  that  of  a  bean.  They  are  more  often  isolated,  but  may 
run  into  each  other  giving,  an  irregular  appearance. 

The  inflammation  continuing  th£ie  is  quickly  an  in- 
creased secretion  from  the  mucous  me^irane  with  cellular 
infiltration  of  the  underlying  ti.ssue.  Th\whitish  exudate 
breaks  down,  degenerates,  and  the  epithet^  covering  is 
thrown  off  leaving  little  whitish,  yellow  locking  ulcers. 
Extreme  sensitiveness  of  these  spots  onWovettient  of  the 
parts,  accompanied  by  an  avoidance  of  solid  food,  usually 
a  lack  of  appetite  and  a  feverish  state  of  the  system  are 
characteristic  of  aphthae.  A  slight  odor  may  accompany 
these  changes,  but  it  is  never  so  intense  as  in  the  severer 
ulcerative  diseases.  They  remain,  if  not  treated,  two  or 
three  weeks,  and  again  may  heal  in  a  few  days  on  removal 
of  the  irritant. 

The  process  of  healing  begins  in  a  reddening  of  the 
floor  of  the  ulcer,  granulations  covered  with  epitheUum  are 
thrown  up  from  the  bottom,  and  in  a  few  days  the  entire 
ulcer  has  healed  leaving  no  cicatrix. 

When  diphtheria  is  prevalent  aphthx  may  at  first  sim- 
ulate it.  However,  in  diphtheria  the  exudate  begins  on  the 
tonsils  and  pharynx,  in  a  thin  translucent  film  lookinglike 
the  white  of  an  egg,  works  forward,  growing  thicker  and 
more  extensive,  and  springing  from  little  centers  as  it 
spreads.  The  constitutional  symptoms  in  diphtheria  are 
early  very  marked  and  preclude  any  error  in  diagnosis. 

Another  ulcerative  process  is  stomacace.  It  begins  as 
an  inflammadon  of  the  marfrins  of  the  gums  which  quickly 
passes  into  destructive  ulceration.  The  margins  of  the 
gums  about  the  incisor  teeth  are  its  bvorite  point  of  com- 
mencement, then  extending  posteriorly  to  the  molars.  It 
is  peculiar  in  that  only  one  side  is  afiected  at  a  time.     Later 
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se  it  attacks  the  membrane  lining  the  cheeks  ^nd 
it  leaves  the  hard  and  soft  palates  entirely  exempt 
fstructive  ravages.  Accompanying  these  changes 
nsive  redness  and  swelling  and  most  offensive 
:morrhages  occur  spontaneously.  The  secretions 
vary  and  mucous  glands  are  greatly  increased 
liva  is  changed  in  color  to  a  brownish  red.  When 
of  symptoms  is  completed  in  the  adult  the  mar- 
TS  penetrate  deeper  and  deeper ;  the  roots  of  the 
lOon  denuded  and  by  the  extensive  destruction  of 
p  out ;  thb  pain  at  the  same  time  being  sa  great 
a  mis8ru>le  existence.     This  disease  seems  by 

to  selei^  children  who  have  ju.st  completed  their 
tion,  while  it  often  attacks  soldiers  in  garrison, 
s  ascribed  are  contagion  and  bad  hygienic  condi- 
:cording  to  a  noted  writer  these  same  symptoms 
ose  of  ptyalism,  and  cites  mercury  as  one  of  the 
:auses  in  the  adult. 

lutus  is  a  disease  whose  ulcerative  processes  in 
1  are  most  extensive.     It  presents  many  of  the 

of  the  former  disease ;  the  process   ending   in 

loosening  and  in  the  majority  of  the  cases  widi 
r  the  teeth.    This  difference  is  noted.    In  scor- 

swelling  of  the  gums  is  much  greater,  rising 
1  above  the  crowns  of  the  teeth.  Scorbutus  is  a 
)nal  disease,  the  ulceration  of  the  mouth  being 
mptomadc  while  stomacace  is  idiopathic  in  nature, 
lyphilitic  ulcers  appearing  in  the  mouth  are  rhjefly 
Very  rarely  aie  they  found  primarily  as  the 
an.  Their  seat  is  on  the  pharynx,  soft  palate  and 
\s  the  dise&se  increases  in  seventy  they  extend 
;s  of  the  tongue,  but  never  to  the  buccal  surfaces. 
V  slQwly,  are  very  permanent  and  stable  in  their 

They  have  also  a  great  tendency  to  perforation, 
;hind  great  ulcers  with  ragged  edges,  and  hard, 
Lses:  Only  slight  hemorrhages  occur,  and  the 
slight  that  the  patient  experiences  comparatively 
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little  annoyance.  Constitutional  treatment  quickly  confirms 
the  diagnosis  as  they  yield  in  a  short  time  to  specifics. 

Thrush  is  a  disease  of  childhood  belonging  properly 
to  the  fungoid  affections,  but  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the 
mucous  membrane  to  ulceration  may  be  considered  here. 

The  fungi  present  in  thrush  are  not  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  but  simply  one  of  the  effects,  and  are  found  only  in 
unhealthy  mouths  where  the  secretions  are  vitiated,  acid, 
and  the  mouth  already  subject  to  inflammatory  action.  As 
in  the  other  ulcerative  diseases  the  health  of  the  patient  is 
usually  poor  and  the  hygienic  surroundings  very  bad. 

The  fungi  once  finding  a  ready  soil  in  which  to  grow, 
set  up  a  higher  grade  of  inflammation,  leading  to  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  epithelial  tissue.  As  the  disease  progresses  the 
sub-epithelial  tissue  may  become  involved  and  the  epithelial 
patches  covered  with  the  fungi  fall  off. 

On  examination  the  loosened  masses  are  found  to  con- 
sist of  mucus,  epithelial  cells,  pus,  and  spores,  held  together 
by  the  long  slender  filaments  of  the  oidium  albicans. 

This  disease  may  extend  to  the  nasal  passages  and 
pharynx,  and  has  even  been  found  throughout  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  usually  found  in  emac- 
iated children  ;  very  rarely  is  it  found  in  healthy  persons. , 
The  symptoms  are  at  first  those  of  ordinary  stomatitis,  in- 
creased by  heat,  redness  and  swelling,  pain  on  movement 
of  the  parts,  a  longing  for  cold  drinks,  a  greatly  increased 
amount  of  saliva  and  marked  gastro- intestinal  disturbat)^. 
A  distinctly  acid  reaction  of  the  mouth,  together  with  the 
white  patches,  make  the  diagnosis  easy. 

So  rarely  is  the  oidium  albicans  found  in  the  mouth 
of  a  healthy  adult  person,  the  following  case  treated  by  Dr. 
B.  Merrill  Ricketts,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  with  whom  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  patient,  may  prove  interesting. 
I  give  his  paper  as  read  before  the  Cincinnati  Medical  So- 
ciety, March  I,  1887. 

"  H.  T.  L.,  physician,  act.  30,  feirly  nourished,  habits 
good,  bowels  regular,  subject  to  sick  headache  every  three 
or  four  wetrks,  inveterate  smoker  (two  cigars  daily.) 
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t>out  August  1st,  1886,  noticed  that  tongue  and  roof 
th  was  sore.  Supposed  it  was  due  to  smoking  a 
examination  showed  several  white  patches  on  mucous 
ane  of  hard  j  alate,  one  on  the  apex,  and  one  on  the 
the  tongue. 

ley  were  irregular  in  outline  and  but  shghtly  eleva- 
Tiey  were  also  in  close  apposition  with  the  epithe- 
he  papillae    being  exposed    where  they   were  torn 


le   slight   congestion  accompanying   these  patches 

a  burning  sensation. 

ipped  smoking  and  applied  solution  of  boric  acid 

week,  but  no  improvement ;  changed  treatment  to 
tion  of  tannic  glycerate  for  one  week.  Condition 
led  to  grow  worse.  Solution  (i.joo)  of  bichloride 
cury  was  then  applied  for  a  few  days  without  any 
A  five  per  cent,  solution  of  argenti  nitras  was 
i()lied  for  three  weeks.  Condition  at  the  end  of  this 
ry  much  worse. 

lere  was  now  inabilit)  to  masticate  solid  food,  owing 
excessive  soreness  of  the  gum  and  palate.  Careful 
ation  revealed  the  presence  of  another  aphthous 
ipon  the  tongue — making  in  all  three — each  as  lai^e 
ckel,  and  a  large  patch  on  the  gums  at  either  angle 
ower  jaw,  two  small  patches  on  lower  lip  and  several 
r  patches  on  each  cheek. 

ie  secretions  of  the  mouth  gave  a  net'tral  reaction, 
heneverthe  mucous  membrane  became  abraided.the 
osl  no  time  in  attacking  and  developing  upon  it, 
laving  the  faculty  of  reproducing  themselves  upon 
letached. 

is  no  wonder  that  the  mouth  should  be  a  favorable 
n  for  parasites  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  prin- 
hannel  through  which  food,  air  and  water  enter  the 
especially  when  the  secretion  are  abnormal  or  there 
e  gastric  disturt>ance.  The  normal  saliva  being  vir- 
i  parasiticide  does  not  allow  them  to  enter  unmolested. 
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Mr.  Gruby,  in  1852,  was  the  first  to  show  the  true 
nature  of  this  fungus.  It  being  named  by  him  ApMkaphjU 
or  Cryptogamt  du  muguet.  It  was  afterwards  called  by 
Robin  Oidium  Albacans  and  referred  to  the  genus  Oidium. 
("  Hist.  Nat.  des  Vig.  Parasit/'  1853.) 

Mr.  Clark  says,  (Disease  of  Tongue,  page  85,  London, 
1873,) '  that  it  forms  delicate  horizontal  filaments  which  arc 
■  apparently  homogeneous  in  structure  and  from  which  short 
articulated  pedicles  take  their  rise.  The  uppermost  cells 
of  these  pedicles  become  expanded  into  oval  bodies  which 
fall  off,  germinate  and  become  new  filaments.  It  is  gener- 
ally found  growing  in  tangled  masses  like  minute  bunches 
of  mistletoe,  mixed  with  the  debris  of  scattered  spores,  cells 
of  leptothrix  and  epithelial  scales.' 

About  September  ist  (or  five  weeks  from  the  time  it 
was  first  noticed)  the  treatment  having  failed  to  give  tiie 
least  benefit  whatever,  I  decided  to  resort  to  some  form  of 
treatment  that  would  be  more  heroic.  This  was  done  by 
applying  the  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  every  other  day, 
or  as  often  as  was  necessary,  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
slodlghing  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  all  parasites  that 
it  might  reach. 

Within  a  week  there  was  a  marked  change  for  the  better 
in  all  patches,  except  those  which  were  nodular  and  some- 
what elevated  upon  the  cheeks. 

These  were  removed  with  the  :icissors  and  their 
remaining  cavities  thoroughly  cauterized. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  return  of  those  treated  in  this 
way. 

There  have  been  times  when  there  was  not  existing 
any  slough,  but  the  surface  treated  with  the  caustic  was 
not  allowed  to  become  entirely  healed. 

Improvements  has  continued  until  there  is  now  to  be 
seen  but  two  very  small  patches  upon  the  palate,  each 
near  the  posterior  molar  and  one  at  either  angle  of  the  jaw. 

The  one  upon  the  apex  of  the  tongue  is  almost  indis- 
tinct, not  (as  might  be  supposed)  due  to  any  application  of 
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caustic,  but  to  coming  in  contact  witli  the  palate 
lad  been  treated  with  the  caustic, 
■ing  all  this  time  the  patient  has  paid  strict  atten- 
11s  diet.  He  being  a  physician  could  more  fully 
tethe  importance  of  what  might  otherwise  be  con- 
/alueless  in  the  treatment  of  such  an  obstinate  dis- 
0/iio  Dental  Journal. 


ARTICLE   IV, 


L    AND    PALATINE     CAVITIES— CAUSE, 
ODE  OF  PREPARATION,  AND  WITH 
WHAT  TO  FILL  THEM. 

BY    H.    F.    HARVEY,    D.  -D.  S.,  CLEVELAND,  O, 


fefere  the  Nonlieni  OJ>io  Dentnl  AasociatioD,  Hay  6,  I8B8  ] 
:  etiology  of  dental  caries  has  been  in  the  past,  and 
le  subject  of  much  thought  in  dental  literature,  and 
discussion  in  the  various  societies  throughout  the 

\  subject  is  one  that  demands  and  is  receiving  the 
1  of  the  most  scientific  men  in  the  profession,  and 
I  could  hope  for  or  the  moat  that  I  can  expect  to 
ish,  is  to  comply  with  the  programme  as  prepared 
fecutive  Committee  (without  consulting  the  author) 
ig  this  question  before  the  society  for  discussion, 
of  the  fact  that  this  subject  has  already  received  so 
tention,  would  it  not  be  well  at  this  point  to  con- 
ew  reasons  why  this  question  has  so  long  remained 
J? 

jie  first  place  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there 
paratively  few  men  who  are  competent  for  scientific 
ition. 
a  profession  we  are  not  ivstematic  enough  in  our 
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methods  of  observation.  We  do  not  study  our  cases  with 
the  critical  care  that  we  ought,  or  take  sufficient  notes  con- 
cerning them. 

Investigations  in  this  direction  must  be  conducted  by 
men  who  have  spent  much  time  in  preparing  themselves  for 
the  work,  and  until  we  can  secure  a  number  of  such  men, 
properly  qualified  to  experiment  scienti6cally,  the  question 
will  likely  remain  unsettled,  and  even  then  time  must  elapse 
for  their  conclusions  to  be  verified. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  know  that  we  have  some 
such  men  and  that  progress  is  being  made.  Work  in  this 
direction  involves  so  much  time  and  labor  that  it  should 
receive  substantial  encouragement  by  the  profession  through 
the  various  societies.  There  are  so  many  important  factors 
that  enter  into  the  consideration  of  this  subject  that  the 
^uses  of  decay  are  commonly  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz.,  predisposing  and  exciting.  The  former  includes  her- 
editary, race,  food,  and  climatic  influences,  modes  of  living, 
mental  strain,  lack  of  pure  air  and  proper  exercise,  over- 
taxed nervous  system,  non-assimilation,  and  in  fact  all 
pathological  conditions,  the  result  of  which  is  inferior  struc- 
tural development  of  the  teeth,  and  the  lack  of  power  to 
resist  the  attack  of  what  may  be  considered  as  the  exciting 
causes.  Under  this  latter  class  there  seems  to  have  been 
an  effort  on  the  part  of  investigators  to  find  an  active  agent 
or  a  specific  cause  that  would  account  for  all  decay  in  the 
human  teeth. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  from  time  to  time 
which  vary  as  they  are  viewed  from  the  scientific  .<;tandpoint 
of  the  pathologist,  chemist,  electrician,  or  bacteriologist. 
At  present  the  latter  seems  to  be  meeting  with  most  favor, 
and  according  to  this  theory  the  micro-organisms  take  a 
very  active  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  human  teeth.  The 
experiments  of  Dr.  Miller  seem  to  have  been  conducted  in 
a  very  scientific  manner,  (a  fact  which  must  carry  weight 
with  his  conclusions,)  and  to  quote  briefly  from  him  : 
"  Decalcification  is  produced  chiefly  by  acids  resulting  from 
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)f  micro-organisms  upon  the  carbo-hydrates  in 

mouth,  while  the  peptonization  is  produced 
e  direct  action  ofthe  protoplasm  of  the  organisms 
ecalcified  dentine  or  by  a  ferment  which   they 

And  further,  he  claims  to  have  proven  by  differ- 
il  analysis  that  the  special  acid  concerned  is  lac- 
itral  or  slightly  alkaline  condition  ofthe  mouth 

An  acid  condition  is  pathological.  This  path- 
ndition  ofthe  secretions  ofthe  mouth  frequently 
;s  some  form  of  general  disease  and  is  often 
I  parturition.  Acid  foods  and  medicines  doubt- 
1  important  role  in  decay  of  the  teeth,  not  only 
:  acting  through  the  system.  Local  diseases  of 
nd  mucous  membranes  ofthe  mouth  often  give 
dity  of  the  secretions.     Associated  with  these 

we  most  frequently  find  the  class  of  cavities 
by  the  title  of  this  paper.  These  cavities  usually 
IT  near  the  margin  of  the  gum,  and  occurring  as 
rntly  do  in  teeth  that  otherwise  seem  perfect  in 
/ould  indicate  that  the  immediate  cause  or  causes 
:  a  diftierent  origin  from  that  which  produces  de- 
crown of  molars  where  there  is  defective  enamel 
or  approximal  surfaces  where  contact  is  a  factor 
(idered.  Whether  the  exciting  cause  of  these 
:o  be  found  in  a  specific  that  is  common  to  all 
the  teeth  or  whether  they  are  the  result  of  difTer- 
ces,  I  leave  for  this  society  to  discuss, 
we  term  erosion  though  most  frequently  occur- 

the  territorial  limits  of  this  paper  can  hardly  be 
1  it,  and  for  a  very  able  article  on  this  subject  I 
r  you  to  a  paper  published  in  tht:  April  number 
pendent  Practitioner,  1886,  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Swain, 
).     He  leaves  the  subject  for  others  to  answer. 

satisfied  to  close  the  first  part  of  this  paper  in 
nanner  and  proceed  to  a  brief  consideration  of 

division  of  this  subject.  "  The  mode  of  prepar- 
his  can  be  demonstrated  clinically  better  than 
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told,  and  as  there  is  a  clinic  of  this  kind  on  the  programm 
I  will  but  briefly  state  a  few  principal  points  which  of  cours 
must  be  modified  as  the  necessities  of  a  special  case  d( 
mand. 

If  the  cavity  extends  much  under  the  margin  of  tfa 
gum  I  first  apply  an  S  or  10  per  cent  solution  cocaine  t 
lessen  both  pain  and  haemorrhage  in  securing  the  rubbt 
dam  m  position.  To  secure  dryness  and  access  to  th 
cavity  are  the  first  important  points  and  not  always  easy  t 
accomplish.  The  clamp  that  I  find  most  satisfactory  fc 
the  majority  of  labial  cavities  is  Dr.  Hodson's,  No.  7 
White's  catalogue.  This  I  modify  by  grinding  the  posterio 
part  to  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  width.  After  fotcin 
it  to  the  required  position  place  a  small  wooden  wedge  b« 
tween  the  anterior  portion  of  the  clamp  and  labial  surfac 
of  tooth  near  the  cutting  edge.  This  will  hold  the  clam 
more  firmly  in  position,  and  the  loop  being  broad  gives  a 
opportunity  to  gain  access  to  the  caxity  from  all  direction; 
The  devise  of  Dr.  Barnes,  will  be  found  useful  in  specia 
cases.  After  removing  more  or  less  of  the  decay  with  a 
excavator,  use  a  fissure  bur  with  square  end  and  size  i 
proportion  to  cavity,  carry  this  at  right  angle  with  the  axi 
of  the  tooth,  thus  forming  floor  and  margin  of  the  cavity  a 
the  same  time.  Make  slight  undercut  with  hoe-shapci 
excavator  or  small  wheel  shaped  bur  and  bevel  the  edge 
slightly  with  small  finishing  bur.  There  being  no  specia 
strain  upon  these  fillings  a  slight  anchorage  is  suflicieni 
As  regards  the  selection,  pf  a  material  for  filling,  circum 
stances  must  influence  the  operator  in  his  choice  for  specia 
cases.  The  extent  of  decay,  quality  of  tooth  structure 
physical  condition  of,,patient,  age,  probable  time  that  th 
tooth  will  be  retainecl^nd  location  of  cavity,  are  among  th 
prominent  points  to, be  considered  in  deciding  this  questior 
For  labial  cavities  gold  is  the  standard,  and  gold  or  tin  fo 
the  palatine.  When  plastic  fillings  are  resorted  to,  gutta 
percha  or  Hill's  stopping  should  be  used  in  preference  t 
the  cements  where  the  cavities  extend  far  beneath  the  mai 
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um,  as  the  agents  that  cause  these  cavities  seem 
the  cements. 


DISCUSSION. 

R.  Butler :  There  are  some  good  suggestions 
■  in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  these  cavities, 
curing  of  good  access  and  dryness ;  and  second, 
ler  of  cutting  the  cavity  for  the  retention  of  the 
■iai.  Many  cavities  can  be  cut  in  the  main  with 
alone  and  often  quicker  and  better  than  with  the 
iere  is  no  necessity  for  deep  undercuts,  but  cut 
ingle  ttiat  the  gold  will  be  retained  until  we  get 
securely  anchored.  This  procedure  is  best  in 
:s  for  when  once  inserted  we  have  no  masticat- 
o  dislodge  the  filling.     Often  the  cutting  of  pits 

painful  portion  of  our  operations  and  If  we  can 
te  should. 

H.  Siddall  advised  the  younger  men  in  the  pro- 
itness  operations  of  the  older  members  and  gain 
lid. 

Barnes  had  notiled  in  the  labial  cavities  espe- 
where  operations  have  failed,  the  decay  in  many 
>ctended  upward  beneath  the  gum,  and  realizing 
signed  a  clamp  and  matrix  that  would  fit  up 
gum  and  not  lacefate  it.  After  applying  the 
le  tooth  if  any  portion  of  the  rubber-dam  extends 
i^ity  he  dissolves  it  out  with  a  little  chloroform, 
tion  of  the  cavity  is  perfect  and  an  advantage 
aving  a  matrix  that  can  be  pushed  from  side  to 
It  of  the  way,  on  account  of  its  pliability.  This 
iuccessfully  used  in  many  cases  where  clamps 
do.  In  regard  to  cements  he  had  heard  that 
:  German  makes  were  superior  lo  our  own,  and 
le  case  we  should  use  them. 
itler:  It  is  not  the  filling  that  fails  but  the  tooth 
How  shall  we  treat  these  cases  ?  He  cited  a 
ime  under  his  observation,  a  short  time  previous, 
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where  some  of  the  teeth  had  been  filled  entirely  with  gold 
and  others  filled  at  the  cervical  border  with  tin  and  the  rest 
of  the  cavity  with  gold  thus  leaving  a  dark  line,  perhaps 
the  thickness  of  card-board,  along  the  niai^in  of  the  filling. 
These  fillings,  however,  were  preserving  perfectly  while 
most  of  the  ail  gold  fillings  leaked.  He  further  slated  that 
very  often  this  line  can  be  covered  by  the  gum  and  that  we 
can  get  a  good  effect  by  this  use  of  tin.  Tha^  can  we  not 
lay  aside  the  idea  of  some  little  disfigurement  of  color  for 
the  sake  of  good  preservation  ? 

Dr.  Siddaii  &it6\ie  of  a  case  where  two  kinds  of  metals 
had  been  used  by  the  dentist  and  the  patient  complained  ol 
a  peculiar  sensation  in  the  tooth  thereafter.  He  inquired  il 
it  was  due  to  the  formation  of  an  electric  current? 

Dr.  Bethel  iaf^Miied  if  the  doctor  did  noi.  find  that  in 
such  cases  the  two  metals  were  always  separated  and  the 
gum  or  other  tissue  formed  i.  conductor  ?  As  it  is  generally 
understood  that  where  two  metals  are  brought  into  imme- 
diate contact  the  electric  current  is  not  established. 

Dr.  Dewey  said  there  myst  be  some  intervening  sub- 
stance to  act  as  a  conductor  or  no  current  will  be  estab- 
lished. In  answer  to  Dr.  Butler  he  thought  that  we  can 
help  check  the  decay  in  this  situation  by  correcting  the 
fiiults  of  the  patients.  That  we  have  patients  who  take 
extra  care  of  their  teeth  as  far  as  brushing  ie  concerned,  but 
are  at  fault  sometimes  in  eating  sweets  especially  at  night, 
and  not  perfectly  cleansing  the  teeth  thereafter.  He  had 
noticed,  particularly  in  the  mouths  of  servants  and  confec- 
tioners, that  a  white  line  of  decay  about  the  necks  of  teeth, 
was  often  very  marked. 

Dr.  Barnes  had  noticed  that  the  teeth  on  the  side  on 
which  people  slept  most,  were  more  decayed  tlian  upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Fowler  said,  three  years  ago  I  excavated  two  cavi- 
ties, a  cuspid  and  bicuspid,  on  the  lower  jaw  Filled  the 
cuspid  with  gold  when  the  patient  said  she  could  not  afford 
gold  in  both  so  filled  the  bicuspid  with  tin,     A  few  weeks 
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icnt  returned  and  I  found  the  gold  filling  under- 
;  the  tin  was  preserving  perfectly. 
Ufr  inquired  how  Dr.  Fowler  used  tin  foil. 
wler :     Fold  it  in  squares  and  make  pellets ; 

■t/er :  By  using  direct  and  then  lateral  force  in 
1  you  get  a  stronger  mass-than  by_direct  p/es- 
By  ruffling  the  sheet  of  tin  JjHDKTusftJB^ovf 
libres  and  it -works  qiu^h  more  _satisfast9ril]^._  . 
//was  avers^  J9.i|3Jng;-ttqr.ex£liisively.:  ;Hej)Pjr  • 
gold  used  by  tha.Brophy  method. — Ti^  Ohio 
Dental  Science .      •      ■•    •■.'•    i    ■"•  :        '■•:    .'••: 


ARTICLE    V. 

THE  SIXTH  YEAR  MOLAR. 

W-   H.   HALL,   D.  D.  S.,  MARTIWS  PERRY,  O. 


I  lie  Ohio  Valley  DenUl  Society,  beld  at  Steubenvill^,  Ohio, 
July  Sad.  I8SB.] 

he  first  permanent  tooth  to  appear  through  the 
:>t  unlike  the  temp-^rary  teeth  in  that  it  has  its 
d  from  the  primitive  dental  groove,"  (Garretson,) 
temporary  teeth  are  germinated.  About  the 
ith  of  foetal  life  the  papilla,  or  germ  of  the  sixth 
r,  appears ;  eruption  taking  place  about  that 
ife  indicated  by  its  name.  On  account  of  its 
opment  and  eruption  it  is  generally  neglected, 
to  the  permanent  set  being  not  understood, 
oolley  compares  this  tooth  to  a  waif,  or  outcast 
:t,  neglected  through  ignorance  of  its  value.  To 
the  points  of  difference  between  it  and  the  tem- 
h  are  readily  distinguished,  but  we  oflen  hear  the 
,  "  that  is  one  of  xay  first  teeth,"  which  we  readily 
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grant,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  member  of  the  permanent  set 
and  if  lost  will  not  be  replaced.  This  latter  statement  oftcD 
causes  great  surprise  to  fond  parents  who  would  be  unwill- 
ing to  bring  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice  a  permantnt  tooth. 
Just  at  this  point  the  patient  should  be  given  a  practical 
lesson  in  dentistry,  and  until  we  have  popular  education  on 
•carpof  the,teejJi,.we:must  do  missionary  work  on  our  indi- 
wdilll/r"esj*iii^ft>jlitjj,  improving  every  opportunity.  Be- 
.  causeJittlE'Or  ncitl]iag_._is  dgne  for  the  sixth  year  molai 
■  B^<i-^jie(^f!;sit/.fbFApeU,,^(^Ssien4l{ittention,  we  are  olter 
j>.u_^led,to  kjiov  Kb^^tO-dtv^extract  it  or  not  extract  it 
_:  it6qt/is' .the  qij^tipn:/:It'as'.absurd  to  say  a  general  rule 
covers  the  ground.  The  circumstances  vary  with  the  ag< 
of  the  patient,  the  structural  condition  and  arrangement  o 
the  remaining  teeth,  all  aid  us  in  making  an  intelligent  anc 
wise  disposition. 

Dr.  Andrieu,  of  Paris,  in  a  paper  on  the  above  subject 
read  before  the  Dental  Section  of  the  International  Medici 
Congress,  at  Washington  recently,  held  that  "  the  sixth  yeai 
molar  being  in  development,  eruption  and  structure,  ai 
organ  of  transmission  from  the  temporary  set  to  the  perma 
nent,  it  should  be  extracted  when  the  permanent  teeth  an 
in  position.  More  room  is  gained  thereby  and  a  'onge 
period  of  usefulness  insured  to  those  remaining."  This  i 
French,  you  know,  imported,  but  I  am  willing  to  believi 
extremists  do  not  always  follow  their  own  doctrines 
Granting  the  two  points  concerning  development  and  erup 
tion.  we  will  note  one  point,  viz.:  structure,  and  show  tha 
the  permanent  molars  cannot  be  classed  with  the  temporary 
teeth.  Even  in  external  appearance  they  give  evidence  o 
being  more  dense  and  more  enduring  in  structure,  but  it  i 
proven  by  analysis  that  the  permanent  teeth  contain  a  large 
amount  of  inorganic  material  and  a  less  proportion  of  or 
ganic  than  the  temporary  teeth. 

Prof.  Frank  Abbott  said  he  could  see  no  differeno 
in  structure  between  the  sixth  year  molar  and  the  othe 
permanent  teeth  under  the  microscope,  but  a  very  market 
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was  apparent  between  that  and  the  temporary 
;dl  makes  the  following  report  of  examinations 
ns  of  four  deciduous  and  ten  permanent  teeth  as 
"  In  the  former  the  density  varied  from  1.00  to 
e  permanent  teeth  the  variation  was  between  i  .98 

The  difference  between  their  extremes  being  .89 
iavor  of  the  permanent  teeth, 
e  time  it  was  the  practice  to  save  all  the  first  per- 
jiars,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  accept  that  doc- 
lalified.  I  will  consider  briefly  three  diflferent 
y,  when  we  may  be  called  upon  to  decide  the 

this  tooth.  First,  that  period  just  prior  to  the 
f  the  bicuspids ;  second,  after  the  eruption  of  the 
uspids  and  just  prior.to  the  eruption  of  the  second 
rd,  after  the  complete  eruption  of  the  second 
he  importance  of  preserving  the  sixth  year  molar 
t  period  is  passed  cannot  be  questioned.  Extrac- 
:  this  time  would  be  a  serious  disturbance  to  the 
f  the  development  of  both  bicuspids  and  an  inter- 
th  the  regular  formation  of  the  alveoli  and  sym- 
itlines  of  the  maxilla.  The  second  stage  demands 
the  exercise  of  our  best  j  udgment.  If  the  molar 
ved  for  years  of  future  usefulness  it  should  be 
if  the  other  teeth  give  evidence  of  poor  structure, 
Df  usefulness  does  not  extend  beyond  the  eruption 
>nd  molar.  It  should  be  extracted  to  allow  the 
>lar  to  move  forward  and  occupy  the  space,  thus 
more  room  for  the  third  molar  which  will  conse- 
i  a  better  tooth.  There  is  danger  of  the  bicuspids 
,  falling  back  and  even  turning  partly  around, 
Dying  the  articulation  if  the  molar  is  extracted  too 

the  third  stage,  preserve  the  tooth  if  possible, 
ider  protest.  If  extracted  a  large  masticating 
ost,  perhaps  in  a  double  sense,  because  the  second 

tilt  forward,  thus  presenting  only  the  posterior 
corner  to  articulate,  leaving  practically  no  masti- 
face.     The  sixth  year  molar  sometimes  appears 
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as  a  puzzling  fector  in  cases  of  irregularity  ;  however,  I 
would  not  hesitate  between  a  sound  bicuspid  and  a.  decayed 
molar,  to  extract  the  bicuspid,  provided  the  molar  could  be 
saved.  With  its  broad 'masticating  suriace,  the  moiar  is  of 
more  value  than  the  bicuspid,  and  would  save  much  de- 
rangement of  the  articulation  in  regulating.  Finally,  we 
must  preach  and  teach,  to  enlighten  ourpatients  concerning 
the  true  relation  and  worth  of  the  sixth  year  moiar ;  and 
our  further  duty  is  to  operate  on  this  tooth  by  filling,  or 
with  forceps  tempered  with  wisdom  and  good  judgment. — 
Exchange. 


Editorial,  Etc 


Prosecution  of  American  Dentists.— -At  the  Wor- 
ship-street Police-court  recently  Dr.  Huntley  and  Dr.  Coe, 
summoned  as  of  the  American  DentaJ  Institute,  44,  Finsbury 
square,  appeared  to  answer  a  charge  of  having,  on  July  27, 
taken  and  ustd  the  letters  "D.  D.  S.,"  or  some  other  name, 
title,  or  description  that  they  were  registered  under  the  Den- 
tists Act,  1878,  as  specially  qualified  to  practice  dentistry,  they 
not  beii^  registered  under  the  .said  Act. — Mr.  Meisheimer, 
barrister,  supported  the  summonses  (which  by  arrangement 
were  taken  together)  and  Mr.  Waddy.  Q.  C,  dofended. — Mr. 
Meisheimer,  said  that  the  prosecution  was  taken  under  the 
Act  41  and  42  Vic,  and  the  prosecutors  were  the  British  Den- 
tal Association,  In  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the  American 
Dental  Institute  the  names  of  defendants  appeared,  follow- 
ed by  the  letters  "  D.  D.  S.  Pennsylvania  University,"  and 
"  D.  D,  S.,  Boston  College,"  respectively.  Neither  of  these 
qualifications  was  recognised  by  the  General  Council  of  the 
British    Dental  Association,    which  only  recognised  degrees 
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i  by  Harvard  and  Michigan  Universities  (U.  S.  A). 
homas  Smith,  solicitor's  clerk,  said  he  wa.s  employed 
rs.  Beaumont  and  Bouverie,  solicitors  to  the  British 
Association.  On  July  27,  be,  acting  under  instruc- 
;nt  to  the  American  Dental  Institute,  44,  Finsbury- 
iihere,  in  a  waiting  room,  his  name  and  address  were 

a  lady,  who  seemed  to  act  as  secretary.  She  hand- 
1  pamphlet  of  the  institute,  on  the  inner  Brst  page  of 
le  names  of  the  defendants,  among  others  appeared, 
at  he  was  chowji  into  the  operating  room.  There  he 
defendant  Huntley,  to  whom  he  said,  "  Dr.  Huntley. 
ie  ? "  The  defendant  answered  "  Yes,"  and  witness 
nted  out  the  name  of  Hundey,  asking  if  it  was  his, 
,t  the  letters  "  D.  D.  S."  meant.  The  defendant  re- 
They  mean  doctor  of  dental  surgery."  Witness  then 
the  pamphlet  was  issued  with  his  (Huntley's)  authority, 

defendant  then  wished  to  know  why  the  questions 
,  and  witness  told  him.  Mr.  Huntley  then  said  that 
•  was  published  with  the  letters  with  his  consent  In 
ng  conversation  the  defendant  said  that  the  principal 
stitute  was  Dr.  Clifford,  who  was  registered,  but  that 
t!ey)  knew  that  nearly  all  the  others  were  not.  He 
fiat  the  British  Association  could  not  touch  them,  as 
rked  for  Dr.  Clifford.  Witness  afterwards  saw  the 
it  Coe. — Mr.  Melsheimer  then  put  in  the  list  of  regis- 
intists,  to  show  that  the  defendants'  names  did  not 
herem,  and  in  re  examination  the  witness  said  that  the 
It  Huntley  said  that  though  he  was  qualified  every 
lent  was  placed  in  the  way  of  Americans  practicing  In 
itry. — Mr.  Waddy,  for  the  defence,  admitted  that  the 
Its  were  not  registered,  but  said  they  could  not  be, 
iuly  qualified.     He  thought  the  Act  a  most  mlschiev- 

and  that  the  exclusion  of  such  colleges  as  those  from 
le  defendants  received  their  diplomas  was  never  inten- 
ave  the  effect  of  preventing  them  practicing  as  qualifi- 
>ns  in  this  country.  If  the  British  Medical  Council 
ecognise  that  fact  there  would  be  more  sense  than  in 
aying  the  part  of  the  three  tailors  of  Tool ey- street, 
ddy  then  proceeded  to  argue  that  the  defendants  had 
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not  offended  against  the  legal  intention  oi  the  Act  by  announc- 
ing themselves  as  "  D,  D.  S,,"  because  that  was  not  a  recog- 
nised "special  qualification,"  and  he  said  that  It  would  be  as 
stupid  to  take  it  as  meaning  that  as  it  would  be  to  assume 
that  a  gentleman  entitled  to  put  "  D.  D,"  after  his  name  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  capable  theologian,  or  that  one  writing 
"  M.  A.,"  often  a  purely  honorarj-  degree,  after  his  name  was 
capable  of  editing  a  Greek  play. — Mr,  Bushby  reserved  his  de- 
cision, 

Mr.  Bushby,  the  sitting  magistrate  at  Worship -street  Po- 
lice Court,  London,  on  Tuesday,  delivered  judgment  in  the 
prosecution  of  Messrs.  Coe  and  Hunter,  summoned  as  "  doc- 
tors "  of  the  American  Dental  Association,  44  Finsbury  square, 
for  having  within  the  past  six  months  taken  and  used  the  let- 
ters "  D.  D.  S,,"  or  some  other  name,  title,  or  description,  im- 
plying that  they  were  registered  under  the  Dentists  Act,  1878, 
or  were  specially  qualified  to  practice  dentistry,  they  not  being' 
registered,  &c.  Mr  Bushby  said — The  question  here  is 
whether  the  def«indants,  by  describing  themselves  as  "  doc- 
tors of  dental  surgery  "  of  Pennsylvania  University  and  Bos- 
ton College  respectively,  have  used  titles  implying  that  they 
were  registered  under  the  Dentists  Act,  1878,  or  that  they 
were  specially  qualified  to  practice  dentistry.  In  either  case 
since  they  were  not  in  fact  registered,  they  wnuld  be  liable 
under  the  3rd  section  to  a  penalty  of  £,^0.  The  act  seeks  to 
protect  the  public  against  quacks  and  knaves  by  the  following' 
amongst  other  orovisiona: — "  Persons  styling  themselves  den- 
tists must  be  on  the  register,  and  are  liable  to  be  struck  oiTfor 
misconduct.  Before  being  registered  they  must  satisfy  the 
general  registrar  that  they  have  proper  certificates  of  compe- 
tency, and  only  such  foreign  certificates  are  admissible  for  the 
purpose  as  are  recognised  in  the  list  published  by  the  general 
council."  Now,  certificates  from  Pennsylvania  University  and 
Boston  College  are  not  included  in  this  list.  1  think,  therefore, 
that  the  defendants  cannot  be  said  to  have  used  titles  which 
implied  registration,  and  the  only  remaining  point  is  whether 
the  titles  imply  a  special  qualification  to  practice  dentistry. 
It  was  urged  for  the  defence  that  the  words  "  specially  qualifi- 
ed "  must  be  restricted  to  recognised  qualifications,  such  as  D. 
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>.  of  Michigan  or  D.  D.  M.  of  Harvard.  But  this  would 
iir  to  cripple  the  Act,  for  the  only  titles  verbally  specified 
le  3rd  section  are  "  dentist "  and  "  dental  practitioner." 
nerely  substituting  such  equivalents  as  dental  suri;eon  or 
or  of  dentistry,  or,  as  the  defendants  done  here,  doctor  of 
a!  surgery,  the  protection  to  the  public  would  be  slight  in- 
I,  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Legislature  meant  to  enforce 
itration  on  everyone  using  a  title  which  implied  that  he 
specially  qualified  to  practice  dentistry  in  any  way  what- 
,  that  person  would  come  within  the  Act  as  effectually  as 

styled  himself  a  "  demist "  or  "  dental  practitioner." 
latter  seems  to  me  the  rational  view,  and  I  therefoie  con- 
the  defendants.  Mr.  Waddy  has  dwelt  on  the  hardships 
lelr  particular  diplomas  being  unrecognised  as  titles  to 
tration.  But,  before  practicing  here,  I  do  not  see  why 
should  not  have  qualified  bv  the  means  open  to  English 
sts.  Taking  into  consideration,  however,  that  the  clause 
It  have  been  more  clearly  expressed — and  no  question  has 
raised  as  to  the  right  of  the  defendants  to  the  designations 

have  adopted,  I  think  it  will  be  sufficient  to  impose  in 
case  a  fine  of  £5  and  2s  costs. 

The  Solicitor  for  the  defendants  intimated  that  he  would 
notice  of  appeal. 

[This  discrimination  against  reputable  American  Dental 
ols  on  account  of  one  year's  longer  attendance,  is  simply 
iilous,  and  the  Judge  who  tried  the  case  appears  to  be  of 
)pinion  by  the  tightness  of  the  fine  he  could  not  hc'p  im- 
]g.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  two  American  Schools 
[nized  in  England  merely  on  account  of  a  three  year's 
le,  we  venture  to  say  that  either  the  University  of  Penn- 
nia  Dental  Department,  or  the  Boston  Denul  College 
1  more  practical  and  equal  theoretical  instruction,  than 
r  of  the  two  American  Schools  placed  among  those  recog- 
1  in  Eiqjland. — Editor.] 


\.  Double  Tragedy. — In  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity 
Archibald  G.  Paddock,  a  retired  New  York  dentist,  shot 
tmllets  into  the  body  of  his  son,  and  then  blew  off  the  top 
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of  his  own  head.  Both  men  died  almost  instantly.  The  doc- 
tor was  well  known  in  New  York,  having  practiced  there  for 
many  years  previous  to  his  coming  here.  His  family  consisted 
of  himself,  his  wife,  a  young  daughter  and  a  boy,  Harry  18 
years  of  age. 

The  father  fairly  worshiped  the  son  and  took  him  with 
him  everywhere.  The  boy  had  recently  decided  to  leave 
home  and  had  secured  a  position  with  a  firm  in  New  York, 
where  he  was  to  begin  work  Monday  morning.  Dr.  Paddock 
and  Harry  were  both  experts  in  the  use  of  firearms  and  spent 
much  of  their  time  in  rifle  and  pistol  practice.  They  went  out 
about  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  rigged  up  a  target  in  the 
rear  of  the  barn.  They  had  been  shooting  for  an  hour,  when 
the  doctor  was  called  to  the  house  to  pull  a  tooth.  He  re- 
turned to  the  target  and  ten  minutes  later  both  he  and  his  son 
were  stretched  dead  on  the  field. 

There  was  but  one  eye  witness  to  the  murder,  Samuel  S. 
Dauchy,  and  his  rear  lot  joins  that  of  the  doctor.  This  is  the 
story  he  tells ; 

"  I  was  out  in  my  garden  picking  beans  when  the  shooting 
was  done.  I  saw  the  doctor  and  his  son  come  out,  the  doctor 
carrying  the  guns.  I  did  not  notice  them  particularly  because 
I've  seen  them  shooting  at  a  target  several  times  before.  The 
first  I  saw  peculiar  was  that  the  doctor  loaded  and  fired  into 
the  ground.  He  did  that,  I  should  think,  half  a  dozen  times, 
then  he  fired  once  into  the  air.  It  was  quite  early  in  the  day 
when  that  took  place,  and  afterwards  I  saw  the  doctor  had 
gone  away." 

'■  About  1 1  I  saw  Harry  moving  away  from  his  fether. 
The  doctor  had  his  right  arm  extended,  and  I  presume  his  pis- 
tol was  in  his  hand,  I  was  so  startled  I  did  not  notice  the 
pistol  was  pointed  right  at  the  boy.  There  had  been  one  re- 
port, and  just  as  I  looked  the  pistol  was  discharged  again  and' 
the  boy  fell.  He  was  only  about  ten  feet  away  from  his  father. 
It  was  terrible,  but  what  followed  was  even  more  frightful. 
The  old  man  quietly  picked  up  the  shot  gun,  placed  the  stock 
on  the  ground,  and  laid  the  left  side  of  his  face  across  the 
muzzle.  How  he  pulled  the  trigger  I  don't  know,  but  there 
was  a  loud  report,  and  the  old  man  staggered  and  fell  back- 
ward," 
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iien  found  both  men  were  lying  on  the  ground  about 
«t  apart.  Both  were  dead.  Dr.  William  S.  Todd, 
medical  examiner,  made  an  examination  of  the  bodies. 
were  four  bullet  holes  in  the  boy's  body,  all  from  the 

One  had  struck  the  face  just  below  the  left  eye,  and 
ered  the  brain  diagonally.     The  other  struck  further 

a  little  to  the  side  of  the  head.     The  body  wounds 

the  vicinity  of  the  heart,  and  judging  from  their  gen- 
ection,  had  been  made  while  the  boy  was  standing  with 
side  towards  his  father. 

.  Paddock  was  born  in  Putnam  county,  N.  T.,  but  had 
lown  in  Ridgefield  for  more  than  twenty  years.     He 

a  Miss  Sproull,  of  this  place,  and  has  lived  here  a 
part  of  the  time  since.  For  ten  years  he  was  with  the 
Dental  association  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York.  He 
Jier-in-law  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Sproull,  the  dentist,  of  No.  667 
1  avenue.  New  York.  Another  brother-in-law  is  W. 
nour,  a  surveyor,  of  this  town.    The  latter  says  of  the 


he  doctor  was  of  an  exceedingly  nervous  temperament 
ate  he  had  not  been  very  strong.  He  had  never,  how- 
lown  the  slightest  symptoms  of  insanity.  He  was  in 
able  circumstances  and  had  nothing  to  worry  him. 
ly  Harry  was  bis  idol.  For  many  years  he  had  been 
it  his  elbow,  and  the  two  consulted  together  on  every 
lie  that  entered  into  their  daily  life,  The  doctor  felt 
homesick  to  think  of  his  boy  going  out  into  the  world 
ay  from  him.  In  my  opinion  this  overbalanced  his 
ind  caused  hin  to  fire  the  fatal  shots." 


Doctor's  Nabrowt  Escape. — Dr.  William  Knight, 
)r  oi  anatomy  at  the  Ohio  Dental  College,  had  his  arm 
^aten  off  by  a  black  bear  at  the  Cincinnati  Zoological 
recently.  He  had  thrust  his  hand  through  the  bars  of 
;  to  give  the  bear  some  peanuts,  when  the  brute  seized 
t  with  its  teeth  and  bit  the  hand  almost  off. 
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Obituary. 


Dr  George  W.  Keely  Dead. — Hc>sts  of  our  readers 
will  receive  a  shock  when  they  read  this  announcement. 

Dr.  Keely  was  enjoying  his  usual  perfect  health  until 
Wednesday'  evening  (August  22),  when  the  accident  befell 
him  which  caused  his  death  the  following  Friday  afternoon  at 
two  o'clock  (August  24,  1888),  On  the  evenmg  of  the  23d 
the  doctor  went  up  into  the  third  story  of  the  building  in  Ox- 
ford, Ohio,  in  which  his  office  is  situated,  to  mend  the  wire  of 
a  private  telephone  connecting  his  office  and  residence.  The 
wire  could  be  easily  reached  with  a  hoe  from  a  rear  window. 
The  doctor  sat  sideways  in  the  window,  with  a  hoe  in  one  hand 
and  a  pocket  pen-knife  in  the  other,  when,  from  dizziness  or 
some  cause,  he  fell  from  the  window  into  a  court,  some  twenty- 
eight  feet  below.  He  must  have  remained  uncoiucious  for 
two  or  three  hours,  when,  recovering  his  senses,  he,  with  great 
difficulty,  was  able  to  crawl  to  the  front  of  the  building;  on  the 
street,  where,  in  time,  he  was  found  by  Marshal  Kyler,  who 
was  patrolling  the  town.  This  was  about  midnight.  The  d  c- 
tor  was  helped  to  his  home,  covered  with  blood  and  bruises, 
and,  as  was  found  by  the  surgeon,  Dr.  Hill,  of  Oxford,  who 
was  immediately  summoned,  the  broken-bladed  pen-knife 
sticking  firmly  in  the  skull.  This  was  removed  only  after  con- 
siderable difficulty  and  after  the  operation  of  trephining  had 
been  performed.  The  other  injuries  that  were  apparent  after 
examination  were  some  bad  fractures  of  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  and  bruises  of  the  head,  back  and  shoulders.  Dr. 
Keely,  however,  seemed  so  comfortable  at  five  o'clock  on  the 
morning  after  the  accident  that  Dr.  Hill  felt  secure  in  leaving 
him  and  coming  to  the  city  for  a  couple  of  days.  On  Friday 
morning  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  ribs  had  been  fractured, 
causing  internal  injury,  from  which  the  doctor  rapidly  sank 
until  two  o'clock,  when  he  died. 

Dr.  Keely  was  in  his  65th  year,  and  though  old  in  years 
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igorous  in  health  and  intellect  as  ever  He  was  as 
tic  in  his  profession,  as  careful  ^  student,  as  thorough 
mentor,  as  anyone  could  be  in  the  beginning  of  a  pro- 
career.  His  name  is  known  wherever  "  American 
"  is  known,  any  where  in  the  world.  He  has  held 
St  places  in  the  dental  societies  of  which  he  has  al- 
;n  an  active  member.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he 
office  of  Treasurer  of  the  American  Dental  Associa- 
:h  met  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  the  doctor  had  prepared 
that  meeting, 

1  in  Oxford,  Ohio,  and  keeping  his  rtsidenee  there  all 
ithin  a  stone's  throw  of  the  old  homestead,  the  doctor 
Tie  so  identified  with  the  town  for  Haifa  century  that 
y  of  Oxford  cnuld  be  complete  without  constant  refer- 
he  acts  of  kindness  and  usefulness  and  unselfish  work 
art  of  Dr.  Keely  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  village. 
I  trustee  of  the  Ohio  Dental  College  of  Cincinnati,  and 
;tive  in  its  councils.  He  was  a  lecturer  in  the  college 
ecial  branch,  and  has  held  many  hundreds  of  students 
iterested  in  his  lectures.  A  good  man,  a  useful  man, 
id  genial  man,  a  man  whom  everybody  loved,  has 
Ve  shall  not  meet  his  like  again. 
town  of  Oxford  and  the  societies  and  institutions  of 
e  doctor  was  a  member  will,  in  due  time,  memorialize 
aking  away.  C.  M.  W. 

—  Cincinnati  Medical  foumal. 


lonthly    Summary. 


fTHROPHL^INE      AS    A     LoCAL      ANjESTHETIC. — Dr. 

iller  has  made  some  experiments  with  this  substance, 
5  that  for  some  minutes  after  its  application  it  produces 
ection  of  the  conjunctiva.    When  this  has  passed  away 
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the  conjunctiva  is  quite  insensible  to  touch  or  pin  pricks,  which 
lasts  for  several  hours.  This  is  followed  by  a  cloudines?  of  the 
cornea,  which  continues  for  several  days. — Pkysietan  and 
Surgeon. 


EpiSTAXis;  Lemon  Juice. — M.  Geneuil  (^Rcv.  sanidad 
military,  Madrid,  for  ttie  past  twelve  years  has  employed  in- 
jections into  the  nares  of  freshly -expressed  lemonjuice  in  rebel- 
lious cases  of  epistaxis  depending  upon  disease  of  the  liver  and 
h;art,  and  has  never  known  it  to  fail  in  checking  the  hemorrh- 
age, even  after  all  ordinary  means  were  ineffectual.  He  re- 
commends it  especially  in  children,  who  are  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  tampon  than  adults.  He  first  by  means  of  a  small  ure- 
thral syringe,  washes  the  nostrils  free  from  coagula  with  water, 
and  then  injects  freshly- prepared  lemonjuice.  He  rarely  has 
to  use  more  than  one  injection ;  but  should  the  epistaxis  not 
have  ceased  in  two  minutes,  he  repeats  it.  These  results  are 
not  obtainable  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  citric  acid.  He 
considers  this  method  as  efficient,  or  even  more  so,  than  that 
of  Verneuil's,  which  consists  in  bleeding  from  the  hepatic  region 
and  it  has  over  the  latter  the  advantage  .that  it  is  less  difficult 
of  application. — Polyclinic. 


Treatment  of  Burns. — Nikolsky  claims  to  have  had 
excellent  success  in  the  treatment  of  bums  of  the  second  de- 
gree with  fomentations  of  the  following : 

Tannin. 

Alcohol  (95)  aa  4  grammes. 

Rectified  sulphuric  ether  30  grammes. 

The  dressings  are  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  day. 
After  the  ether  evaporates  there  remains  a  fine  pellicle  of  tannin 
that  causes  prompt  sedation  of  the  pain  and  inflammation. 
The  cure  lakes  place  much  more  rapidly  than  under  the  em- 
ployment of  collodion  and  other  remedies  in  common  use. 
The  first  dressing  should  be  preceded  by  an  antiseptic  wash- 
ing of  the  affected  parts.  The  bulls  are  punctured  to  allow 
the  serum  to  escape,  and  the  denuded  surfaces  are  then  pow- 
dered over  with  iodoform  in  a  thin  layer,  and  tlien  dressed 
with  the  ether  tannin.— /c«ma/  de  Medicine  de  Paris. 
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SEVERN    TEACKLE   WALLIS,    LL.   D.,    Provobt. 
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J.  8.  GOR0AS,M.I>.,D.D.a.,ProfersorofPiiD0[ple«of  Dental  SolcDOA 

DeniuJ  tiuntcry  and  Deatal  ProatheslB. 
IRKtti.  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8..  PrafeMor  of  Operative  and  Clinical  DentMiT. 
tlLBS.  M.  D.,  FroreuarotPbyBloloer. 
'IFPA.W,  a.  D.,  CllnlcHl  FnrfesBOr  of  Onl  Surgery. 
CHAEL,  M.  D.,  PraFenor  of  Anatomy. 
DALE.  Ph.  D.,  Pro[eaaor  o[  Cbemlatrj-  and  MetalluTKy. 
tH  ATK INSON,  H.  D..  Profnsor  of  Materia  Medica  and  TbenipeutieK 
jEEt.  U.  U.,  D.  D.  S..  Demonstrator  of  Hcchanlcail  Dentistry. 
STEEL.  M.  D..  D.  D.  8..  DemonMnitor  of  Oper&Ilve  Dentlotrr. 
^HLAN,  M.  D.,  Demomtrator  of  ADBlomy. 

DAVIS,  M,  D.,  D.  D.  8,  ELMER  J.  WI3HBBD.  M,  D..  D.  D.  S. 

KD  GKUSIIAN8.D.D.8.     KALPH  C,  PURNELL,  M.  D.,  D.D.8. 
N  BBADLES,  D.  D.  8.  NE.VTON  W.  DENTON,  D.D.a 

A.  KAMBO,D.  D.8.  HARKY  H.  PH 1 LLI PS,  D.  D.  8. 

oBlant  IKiDOiutraton  of  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentlltry. 
.  CRAICR1LL,M.D.  HtRAM  WOODS,  JR.,  H.  D. 

AuislanC  Demonstrators  <if  Anuloioy. 
uousCum  Work  will  be  Demonstrated  by  DR.  J.  W.  HOFFITI. 
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ilmca  durins  the  Annual  Sessions  a  nutntjcT  of  the  Corpa  Of  Cllnlol 
11  hold  Clinics  and  deliver  Clluieal  Lucturps. 

lince  its  organifallon  has  addod  to  the  reputation  and  prosperity  of  this 
Uiil  Sehtiol,  until  now  ils  (tradiiatcs.  In  almost  every  luirt  of  tJic  eiviUied 
^Ung  with  tl>e  success  thHtat>illty  will  ever  eommaud.  The  past  scasuin 
itcccsslul  one  In  number  ot  mHtrlculatesever  held;  and  visit Intr  deiitleti 
3(  this  country  have  expressed  themselves  as  Ijoiuk  asloolshed  and  unit  1- 
tllity  shiivra  by  the  atudont*  when  operating  upon  patients  In  the 
rminxoneor  the  depurtmeots  of  one  of  the  oldest  Unlvenltles  Id  thU 
iloina  is  evirywhcrc  irecoBiii^cd  and  honored. 

irllou  lu  both  operative  unci  mecbnnlcnl  dentistry  Isaa  tli'HO'iKh  asltis 
ic  tt,  and  cinbraeea  cverylhinK  pertulnlng;  to  deiiUl  art.  Theadvantavea 
TaJ  and  onil  surffical  clinics,  to  wblcb  the  denial  students  aro  BiUnlllcd. 
II  Uic  lectures  of  tbe  Daiversity.  afftHd,  cannot  be  overestimated.  Tba 
ds  of  ptiiienta  annually  treated  In  the  tTmvorsity  Hospital,  whtcb  ts  well 
J>e  kirinst  Roapital  In  BaltUnore, alfwd  an  abundance  of  mateilal (or 


i 


fbe  ttaDM  ImAnnuT  mnd  t«bof*lotT  tulldtnc  t>  one  nf  tbelus^  ifd  mcMtMA- 
pieta  Btructuraa  otthe  kind  In  the  vorM.  TIio  Intrmnry  is  llgblcd  by  lOTty-tevta 
)Mxge  windoiTE,  RTiiI  la  fURiMMd  with  ttM  mMt  Ivfro^ed  opcnitlns  ctmlra. 

The  DenUl  Inftrmaiy  uid  i^bonlory  are  open  dally  (cJcept  Suodaj-sl  during  the 
maUi^y^mr  liarthe[«a*ptloDc«  pUtaolB;  and  the  pracUoe  for  dental  studeoW  hn  lo- 
vcaaed  to  such  ui  extent  that  all  the  Btudeata  durl  Dg  the  ])ast  ncselon  have  bad  in 
atniodanoeof  praoUoal  work  In  both  operaUveaad  promhetio  dentJBtry— the  Beootd 
Books  Aortas  to  the  creiUt  of  many  Ot  them  hujidre(l!<  of  R-old  aiUogs  iDBertol  tor 
InflnuuT patients, besldeB other opemtlona.  Thltnuiana  Tur  practical Inatructton  hu 
alnadj  BMumed  auob  larfe  proportions  that  the  nipply  tias  "btva  beyond  the  oeeda  of 
lb*  !■>■■  eltHM  la  UtendUMo  durinc  tta  pact  Matloiu. 

The  exoeedlnglr  lMe«  number  cf  paUaiia  r«r  Uie  extraction  of  teeUi  aSords  ample 
BmUUm  (or  vnoMoal  ecperteoas  to  nwr  atadent. 

In  addition  to  the  facilltlea  affordad  1)7  tUa  InatltuLlon  for  a  tborougii  coime  at 
lutnioUon  InthetiMory  and  pnotloe  €<  deotlitiTithcclLiilcs  In  the  rnivenKy  Bcn- 
pltal  enable  the  Dental  equally  wlUi  tlie  Medlcsl  Students  to  become  fiuoillar  with  the 
diseaeei  and  openltloiil  of  VrttXkml  Smgcr;,  exeUluDH  of  jav,  pHitlal  or  entire; 
.  fcwwoWi  Mneewim  or  bwJt^i.  of  varion*  fartaol  the  bn coal  cxHt}^  plaEtlo  opentlons 
for  tbe  restontloaof  «h<pk,llpa.  eta.,narbBmeDtlontd  as  haviog  beoaberore  the 
elav  durtnc  tka  raar.  The  iDduatkn  of  wattheata  by  mcana  of  dlSerent  ■««nu~ 
ether,  ehloTofonn,  bromide  of  stkyUnltroiM  oxide  eu.  alt  being  used  In  the  clinics— 
oaoDOt  tall  to  be  of  uw  to  the  itudeat  ot  Ortl  Burgery.  Junior  as  veil  ■■  Benlor 
■tiidenta  aieaSorded  every  opportunity  for  pnotloal  Instruction  In  both  opentlre  and 
meobankwl  dentlslJT. 

Tbe  Leature  Halls  in  the  Unlvenlty  Bulldin(«  arc  Inrpe  end  irell  llaiited;  and 
every  faoillty  will  be  atfoided  tor  practical  and  theoi^tioal  dental  instruction.  Demoo- 
•trallODS  In  Anatomy,  Phjalokwr  and  Fatholosy,((or  wlilchan  abundance  of  utalerlal 
Ufumlsbedfre*  of  oh»TK*>)  also  form  an  ImportAntpjirt  of  the  regular  cuurse.   The 

T>lwnntlnn  TInnm  tilmirr.  irrill  wnlTlntnlnndllii-htnl. I  lln  n Imt r  Pracil' 

oal  Aa^txmv  pu«a  much  of  hfa  time  In  limliilliiii  thu  etiidents  and  dlrectlaK-  theii 
~'     Htinc  Material  Is  fnmlihed  In  abnnilance.  free  of  oharKe. 


QaallBoatlotu  ftir  6 

qourseeof  lectures  of  five  months  etich  IniUflereiit  years 
fieealons  in  this  InsUtiMoD.  The  foUowlag,  however,  ml! 
valant  to  an  atlcndunoe  on  one  course  of  leoturealn  tlii.'; 
teputablo  Dentsl  College:  graduation  In  a  reputable  McIli 
isutjtl  piipllaso  In  a  dental  In&imary.  The  student  it 
tequlremeats  will  have  the  privilege  of  preeeMliic  hlni'^i 
Mtm  gtthe  endot  bntone  Oouneof  Leotuna,  Tte  nu 
XngUah  eduoation;  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  llteiarj-  ii 
of  literary  Qualifications  will  be  recdved  li 


.  the  BsKolar  or  Wimei 

K<  considered  as  ten  equl- 
llegi!:— One  course  In  anj 
Culldifc  with  one  year  oj 
ting  Either  ot  tho  abovi 
H9  ncsmiidate  for  grailu 
leulaat  must  have  agooi 
Itutlon,  or  other  errtdeno 
y  examlnatloo.    A1 


•tudentB,  both  juniors  and  seniors,  have  equal  advanta^i'S  in  operative  and  mechanlca 
deatlstTy  In  tbls  Institution  thiouKboat  every  sesslcKi. 

OradoktloB  Id  MvdlclBei  Graduatcsof  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Cnlv-ei 
rityof  Maryland  are  required  to  attend  butvaa  seuluu  at  tho  IJDlver^ty  Bchool  a 
Hedlolno  prior  to  presentlof  ttaonselves  aa  ji»niW^tj»  tor  the  dcffree  ot  "  Doctor  □ 
Hedldne."    (See  Catalosiie.) 

The  ICeKnIar  or  Wlnur  SesiloD  will  beffin  on  tho  1st  day  of  October,  1S8T,  an 
Will  ti^rmlnate  about  the  1st  ot  March,  1688. 

The  Suniinsr  Session,  for  practical  iDitmotton,  will  oommence  In  Haroli,  an 
oonUnues  until  the  refrular Beaalon begins.  Btudente  In  altondanco  on  tbe  Suninit 
BesdomrOl  have  ttaeadvantaffesof  all  the  dally  Surgical  and  Hedlcol  CUnice  of  th 
Dnlvcrsity. 

The  Foes  for  the  BegulRT  Session  areflOO,  Demonstrntnra'Pees  Included;  Hatrlot 
latlrni  Fee,  tSi  DIplnmaFee,  for  candidates  for  rrsduatioii.SOO;  DUsectlng  Ticket,  $1( 

For  Summer  Session,  no  obarge  to  those  who  attend  tho  fallowlncr  ^Vlnlcr  5i.-Bsioi 

BenefMary,— A  Benellclfiry  student  will  be  rea^lnd  frum  oacb  State,  on  tli 
neomnendatlon  of  the  State  Dental  Society,  on  tbe  payment  of  half  of  the  tulUo 
feea.   Board  oan  be  obtained  at  from  13^  to  IC  per  weth,  uccunling  to  quality. 

nie  Dnlverslty  Prize  and  a  numberof  other  Prliee  v,-lll  be  speclOed  !□  theaonui 
CMtiogne. 

fltudents  deslrinB  tntormatlon  and  the  anmial  Catalogue  will  I>e  caietul  to  sli 
full  Bddnss  and  direct  their  letters  to 

F.   J.   8.   GOROAB,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  5. 

Dmb  •(  th*  nealakl  Ds>— Imsai  of  tfe*  V>1  vanity  «(  JCoytaBd. 

S4fi  H.  CuTAw  anucr.  Bait.  .jObC,  Mb- 


rare  College  of  Dental  SunQry* 


Institution  was  chartered  in  1839  by  an  ActoftheGenenl 
of  Marylandi  and  is  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known 
allege  in  the  world.  The  majority  of  the  eminent  prac- 
>f  deAtistry  in  this  country  and  Europe  are  grad^ate8  pf 
lore  College,  The  College  Building  is  one  of  the  largest 
structures  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  the  collection 
ens  in  the  Museum  cannot  be  excelled.  The  number  of 
laily  visiting  the  Infirmary  has  been  so  great  that  the 
ave  been  compelled  to  add  additional  space  and  chairs  to 
I7  large  and  well-arranged  Operating  HalL  All  such 
LTQ  opiated  on  by  the  students,  under  the  careful  super- 
the  Professors  and  Demonstrators. 

Annual  Course  of  Instructions  will  commence  on  Octobtf 
rear,  and  continue  until  the  beginning  of  March  followiiv* 
weeks  of  die  Session  are  devoted  to  Lectures  on  practical 
■ppcially  the  "Filling  of  Teeth,"  and  Construction  of  Arti* 
th,  Clinics,  Infinnary  Practice  and  Demonstrations. 
3 


TJe  BalMmore  dollege  of  Dental  faf^^, 

Chabtebed  bt  thb  Lboulaturk  op  Hartiamd  ir  1BS9. 


The  Oldest  Dental  College  in  the  VTorld. 

F  -^  C  XT  Ij  1"  "S"  . 
RICHARD  B.  WINDER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8., 
Pro&eeor  of  Dental  Surgery  imd  Operative  DentUtrj. 
M.  WHILLDIN  POSTER,  M.  D..  D.  D.  S.. 

Prolbsfor  of  Thenpentica  uid  PaUtolog;. 
WM.  B.  PlNNET,  D.  D.  8., 

Lectarer  on  DenUl  Hechnniun  uid  Uelallai^. 
B.  HOLLY  SMITH,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8. 

Lecturer  on  Special  Anatomj  aud  Dental  Hateria  Hedica. 
THOMAS  6.  LATIMER,  H.  D.,  Profeasor  of  Physloloff. 
JAMBS  B.  LINDSAY.  M.  D.,  Professor  of  ChemiBtir- 
CHARLES  P.  SEVAN,  M.  D.,  PmfesBor  of  Anatomy. 
OSCAR  J.  C08KERY,  M.  D,,  Clinical  ProfeBsor  of  Oral  Surgery. 
■     RICHARD  QUNDRY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 


COHTDOS  PaUIKR,  D.  D.  B. 

E.  Pabklt  Brown,  d.  n.  b. 

A.  L.  NoKTSRor,  d.  t>.  e. . 
Cbab.  R.  Butlbb,  o.  d.  b. 

B.  L.  Hcntkb,  d.  d.  b. 

W.  W.  Walker,  d.  d.b... 

T.  8.  Watkbb,  d.  d.  s 

David  Obhebe,  d.  d.  a 


....Ohio. 

...,N.  Y. 
....N.Y. 


.  Obio 

.  N.C. 
.  -N.  1. 
...Hd. 


J.  Hall  Moorb,  h.  d 

JOBN  Allbn,  d.  d     

R.  B.  Donaldson,  d.  d.  b.  - . 

John  Meter,  d.  d.  ■ 

h.  a.  pakr,  d.  d.  b 

J.  BuoRT  Scott,  d.  d.  a. . . . 

B.  R.  Rust,  d,  d.  b 

C.  L.  Albxasdeb,  d.  d.  s.  . . 


■^ 


R.  B.  WiNDEB,  Jb.,  PBAB.O.,  D,  D.  8.,  DemoDstrator  of  OperatiTe  Dontistrj 
W.  O.  FoeTBB,  D.  D.  a..  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  DenUsti?. 

^jssljBtaxvt    Sez3:^em.stx&ter«. 
OEOBaB  O.  Hardt,  d.  d.  a       J.  W.  Smith,  d.  d.  b.        J.  B.  Orrison,  d,  d,  s 
W.  W.  DcuBRACCO,  D.  D.  B.    G.  Marshall  SifiTB,D.i>.B.  C.  S.  Seibold,  t>.  d.  b 

J.  W.  Chambbes,  h.  d.,  Demonatrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  H.  Bbakbam,  u.  d.,  Assiatant  Demonstrator  of  Aostomy. 

Hm  Port^-Ninth  Annual  Session  will  commence  on  the  Ist  of  October 
188S,  and  contmue  until  MarcD,  188S.  The  Inflrmary  la  open  during  the  entin 
year  for  Dental  operBtlons. 


Btadeuta  corresponding  with  the  Dean  will  please  be  careful  to  gi^ 
addnH,  aad  direct  their  letters  to 

Prof.  R.  B.  WINDER,  Dean, 
No.  716  Park  AvENrE,  Balttmorb,  Hd. 
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GAS! 

Still  Greater 

DEDUCTION! 

0  per  100  aallons. 


:.    ID.    TTTSTI, 

ISOI  A  ISOS  ABCH  8TBEET, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


CH: 

3.  MADISON  ST. 

CHICAGO    ILL 


f'eginning  at  Vienna,  in  i8ys,  where  I  made  my  first  rfisj 
/  have  received  successively  at  the  Six  World's  Fain 
Sighest  AvDOird  for  AUTUPICIAJL  TESTS;  this  being  the 
important  branch  of  my  business  and  all  that  I  exhibited. 

The  greatest  proof  ever  extended  for  Superiority  to  any  rm 
faaurer  of  POBCEUJJfT  lEEIH",  for  their  Strength,  Adaph 
gnd  J^aturaU  Life-like  Appearance,  was  received  by  me  through 
Report  of  the  Judges;  Centennial  IntemationaZ  Exhibition  iSjt, 


^«EcXTRACT**i- 

fUX  tSE  BEIBUl  UFQRT  OF  7SE  JIMES  01  iWiUS  OT  BOIir  M 


")s.  ^.  oTu^K  EXHIBITED  HOTHIM  IDT  TESTS,  (ut  U  di^i 
MouUm  in  foa  «rit<m«.  oln  oof«,  honMuconou  anX  batuzo,  tbeu  ui 
wot  coiiU  \si  cU*i:s(i  j  toM  iWM  «  |0tl»|u(  WKodwction  o|  «m  vIHjmo 
OBacaci««i*tic»  oi  (m  twUwtat  OMaM»»  votn  to  ioa  tMcUvicluat  Mn  aw^  itt 
fo  K«  e)ili:a  est.  Xcwi*  contoctnatton  wito  tcwi«mc*  ka  c'cm  an<i  acisu 
tation  la  4>;.a  naaWla«M  aico  •ooiiwd  coMtuI  eiudM  o|  foi  nesd*  of  (:(&  j 
and  Q|Msat:r.  Coats  vaslou*  ana  nwm«iou«  a«viattMw  ham  untptmilu  < 
amt  ouiUne,  ftimufatina  mt  i«z«au[aiittiw  «[  natuzo*  wo*  co  re;'c-:t  lba{ 
in  foe  ttisulKi  1.3  •  i-pi:icn  of  itrnz  aztiticial  natuz*  ueuU  ia  tnicz\a\fit\. 
(Uwpoottion  c|  Jc  IL-ma[szia[uci»  »o  »lii(RuRw  tnaHaae<l  a»  4o  accuze  ifoe  c 
amount  of  efesnalft  wito  fea  W3»t  VHlIt;  and  tba  inse^licn  o|  BL-ttinut 
«a»  fto  aisan^zi  q»  ''  randev  iazn  dUelacsment  an  auncai  intecBftiew  ace: 

rr  Kt-f^l^  :  FRnrCITlL  SEP07-. 

'^e  E.  Madison  St.  ChtcftP^o.       ((>)      1301  &  1303  Arch  St.  Philadel 


i9iA  u  utvixu  d  r  Ain  mnuAiio 

OF  TMS 

HIGHEST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 

AWA£D£D  FOB  SUPEBIOBTTI 
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VIENNA,  CHILI,   PHILADELPHIA,   PARIS, 

SYDNEY,   MELBOURNE. 


AINSWORTH'S  RUBBER-DAM  PUNCH. 


1 


■d    July    1      1S70. 

Id  tbe  Ainsworth  PudcIi  b  ecliil 
coned  polnl  cuts  tbe  rubber 
ugatust  a  perforat(>d  die  liaving 
foui'  holes  of  gnided  sizes  to  fit 
the  necks  of  the  diffc-rtnl  teeth. 
Tbe  perfiirntion  is  thus  maJe 
cIcHnaad  Bbarp  niid  tbe  riek  of 
tlie  dsiii  learingdunngiiBadjiiBt- 
ment  redured  to  the  niiiiimum. 
Both  Ibi'  iiuiot  and  liie  die  Hre 
niadi-  of  iiardened  ^le^■l,  and  Ilie 
die  Ib  rtad.lyrolated  to  bring  ilie 
desired  bole  in  poaition. 

Made  and  fiuielied  in  tbe  stjle 
of  our  "Beet"  forccpB  and  weds;e- 

Price,  Nickel -plated,      $3.60 

REFLECTORS. 


I'htve  Rpflectore  arc  for  attmrh- 

mont  to  rubber-dam  clampa,  so 

that  vrbile  providing-  the  operator 

witti-<  Btrong  liRbt,  both  hands 

are   lelt  tne    for    manipulatioo. 

i   The    left-band    cut    shows    tbs 

I  method  of  altBChmeot.    The  sd- 

I  vantage  t«  be  derlT«d  from  tbe 

I  use  oftbeseapptUncea.especlAlIj 

I  iu  opemllooB  upoD  poaterior  cst- 

I  itiea  in  moiatB,  will  lie  (ceii  al  a 

ce.    Bj  means  of  a  baU-Joiut 

the  mirror  can  be  a(yiuted  lo  cod- 

cemrate  the  light  upon  tbe  cavitj 

or  any  portion  of  the  mouth  ru 

quired.    Tiro  sizes,  respectlvelj 

)  inch  and  t  inch  In  dinmeter,  «rs 

made,  which  it  is  tveltered  will 

meet  at)  requiremeDts. 

Price,  either  size.  Plain  Glass $S.OO 

"  "        "      Magnlffing  GliM 8.M 

THE   8.    8.    WHITE    DENTAL   MFG.    CO. 

PHODELPHIA  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  BROOKLYK. 


OUS  OXIDE  GAS  AND  GYUNDERS. 

mill  nfier  AnEnst  1,  1888,  until  nirther  iioti<-e, 
pcH  of  our  Our  Cyilndeni  will  be  a«  follows  ; 
gallon  Cylinders,        .  each  96.00 

.        .        .  *;    15.00 

se  rednctioDH,  with  the  recent  cnt  In  Nitrons 
will  ninlie  the  prices  of  Cylinders,  filled  and 
,  ait  follows  : 

inder.  Mith   lOO  gallons  of  «as       .       »8.00 

••       500        *'  "  S5.00 

lling   H»0-calion  Cylinder  .       .         ».00 

.>00       "  "  ...       lO.OO 


A   PRACTICAL   TREATISE 

OK 

icial  Crown-  and  Bridge-Work. 

By    GEORGE    EVANS. 


WITH    BOO    II-.1L.TTSTRATIONS. 

Octavo.    Cloth.    358  pp.    PKrcs,  |8.0l). 


LDtbor  Is  vivW  known  as  an  ioKenloDS  expert  in  the  field  of  which  his 
utB,  and  an  might  be  eipect(>d  the  work  ii  eminently  praottnl.  Bot 
e  in  gWeo  to  ttieoriiing  upon  diiputed  pointe,  the  mun  o^«ct  qf  the 
Dg  to  teil.  Ill  as  few  worde  a«  will  make  hie  mesDlng  clear,  the  best 
if  procedure  in  Crown  and  Bridge- work.  To  tljia  end  he  hns  enlisted 
rer'a  art  vi-liercTer»picruTe  woald  tell  the  Biory  graphically.  'The 
most  profusely  Illustrated,  more  thnn  half  the  fig;ures  bavjog  been 
the  author. 

I  Ibat  Is  DL-w  in  practical  deTtces  is  here  presented,  together  with  what 
found  valuable  in  the  methods  puhliabed  hj  othera  In  the  dental 

Idee  iniereslw!  In  Crown  and  Bridge-work  (and  who  among  dentists 
iat  volume  irill  be  indispensable,  as  within  its  covers  are  to  be  bond 
ctlcil  directions  bj  which,  with  the  eiercise  of  a  little  Ingenuity  lu 
n,  anj  suilnble  cose  can  be  trealed. 

br  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price,  or  can  be  ordered  through  dealers  Id 
lilies  or  book -sellers. 

TIE  s.  s.  nmc  leiTiL  nhi.  co.,  nuMtr. 

niF.  H.  S.  WHITE   DEHTTAI.  MFG.  CO., 

<phia.  Naw  York.  Boiton.  Chl»K»-  Brookl)^. 


WILLIAM  VALLEAU.  JR. 

MANUPACmREB  OP 

SOFT  AND  COHESIVE 


Eitra  Dry  (GdW  &  Platina)  Alloy,  IinproTetl  Amalfiani,  U. 

506  BROOME  STREET,  -        -  -         N.  Y.  CITY 


We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dental  profesdon  to  the  &ct  thai 
OUT  baainesB  wse  ratabliBhed  in  1840,  and  haa  been  slrictlj  confined  to  purify 
ing  and  hammering  metals.  With  this  experlenoe  we  feel  juatified  in  aseertiiij 
that  anj  article  we  put  upon  the  market  should  certainly  have  the  merit  whicl 
we  claim  for  the  above  articles  of  mannfacturo. 

We  claim  tor  our  foil  that  it  fs  made  of  «tM(H(«i$'  jmre  gnlH,  and  beaten 
with  the  greatest  care  to  produce  nnirormitj  and  toughana,  never  lodnK  aighl 
)f  quality  for  the  eakcof  cheapoeBS.  The  brat  makers  have  demonatiated  thai 
dbteittUi]/  part  gold  cannot  be  made  cJmp. 

Our  Extra  Dry  Alloy  and  Improved  Amalgam  are  composed  of  entirely 
pure  metals,  Aued  and  mixed  with  the  greateet  care  canaisteitt  with  a  view  h 
produce  the  general  effect  to  1m  desired  in  all  Amalgams.  They  contain  ni 
Cadmium  or  Zina, 

We  will  cheerftilly  extcsd  every  Ikcility  to  anyoae  dedrlng  to  teat  than  t 
tMr  AllleM  capacity,  and  most  mpectfully  invite  a  tri&L 

These  fllltnga  can  be  obtained  at  any  flrst-clau  Dental  depot,  or  directi 
I         fa^  rom  our  house  at  the  following  rsteec 

8<>n  and  Cohesive  FoQ $30  00  per  os. 

"      "  "         "     1600   "  1  " 

"      "  "         "    7M   "  J" 

"      "  '         "    400    "  t  " 

Eureka  Qold  Filling  at  same  rates 

Extra  Dry  Alloy $iW>  per  us. 

"       "    »00    "i" 

Improved  *maig»iin 3  so  peroz. 

All  goods  can  be  returned  if  Bot  as  repreMoted. 
Fob  Sale  By  8N0WDBN  &  COWMA 
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ire  Gollese  of  Dental  Siirgonr, 


titutionwas  chartered  in  iSsgbyan  Act  of  the  General 
Maryland,  and  is  the  oldest  and  moat  widely  Jcnown 
ige  in  the  world.  The  majority  of  the  eminent  pnc- 
lentistry  in  this  country  and  Europe  are  graduates  ^f 
e  College,  The  College  Building  is  one  of  the  lat^est 
ructurcs  of  the  tcind  in  this  country,  and  the  collection 
I  in  the  Museum  cannot  be  excelled.  The  number  of 
y  visiting  die  Infirmary  has  been  so  great  that  the 
:  been  compelled  to  add  additional  space  and  chairs  to 
large  and  well-arranged  Operating  HalL  All  such 
opecated  on  by  the  students,  under  the  careful  tuper- 
Professois  and  Demonstrators. 

nual  Course  of  Instructions  will  commence  on  OctotMsr 
',  and  continue  until  the  beginning  of  March  Ibllowiafl;. 
:k8  of  the  Session  are  devoted  to  Lectures  on  practical 
dally  the  "Filling  of  Teeth,"  and  Construction  of  Arti- 
Cliaics,  Infirmary  Practice  and  Demonstoations, 
3 


k. 


(Bar^sja^s  a^Biu-iiir  a  3®srs, 


DENTISTS'  Wmm  OOI.D  AND  TIN  POH,. 

ThealleDtionurDe'nliBOiBinviitillounrFIN'K  GOLD  FOII..  wtiich  is  prriArriJ 

Wearsalso  maniifHHurine  an  ADHESIVE  FIKGUlil.l^'OIL,  Nos.  4,5.  nnrt  B. 
ALLoorGoId  Foil  ie  inaimfiicturrd  from  AB.S01,U1W.V  I'URS  GOLD,   pi*, 
pired  ex].r«elj  for  tlie  purpose,  wilb  greBt  c*re,  lij  ourSvts. 

ADDRESS—  CHARLES  ABBEY  &  SONS,  Philaderphia 


LtTKENS  <fc  WHITTINGTON, 

MIM'FICTIREICS  OF 

DENTAL  INSTRUKESf TS 

And  Dealers  in  Dental  Supplies, 

WHOtESAte  &  RETAIL, 

G26  R^CE  STREET, 

TTTTJI  desire  to  mail  a  copy  of  our  new  circular  and 
VV  JJ  prospectus  to  every  reader  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Dental  Science.  If  you  have  not  already 
received  a  copy,  send  us  your  name  and  address  plainly 
written  on  a  postal  card.     Address 

42  THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 


DR.  GESrXSISE'S 

Separating  Steam  Cured  Rubber  Strips, 

—FREE    FROM    ODOR,— 
Made    from    Pure    F*ara   Rubber, 
■  For  Sale  at  ai.i.  Dental  Depots. 


mA  n  vfiuu  o  i  air  muuAUi^ 


or  THB 


pGHEST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 

AWASDED  FOB  SUPEEJOSTTY 

f  ^AT 

IVlENNA,  CHILI,   PHILADELPHIA,   PARIS, 
'  SYDNEY,   MELBOURNE, 


H.  D.  JUSTI, 

m  OOMPBTITIOM 

WITH  THE  BEST  MAKERS 


PORCELAIN  TEETH 


»    \ 


V  J 


. 


^.. 


WILLIAM  VALLEAU,  JR. 

MAKUPACTDRBB  OP 

SOFT  AND  COHESIVE 


Extra  Dry  (Qold  &  Platina)  Alloy,  improTed  &mii:ain,  &c. 

506  BROOME  STREET,  -        -         -         N.  Y.  C 


We  b«g  leave  to  call  the  attention  or  the  Dental  prareauon  to  the  bet  I 
our  business  was  estAbliebed  In  IMQ,  and  has  been  Birictlj  confined  to  pm 
iDg  and  bammenng  metals.  With  tbfs  experieDoe  we  feel  Jnetifled  in  aaaerl 
that  an]'  article  we  put  upon  the  market  Bhonld  certtdnlj  have  the  merit  wti 
we  claim  for  the  above  articles  of  manufacture. 

We  claim  for  oar  foil  that  it  It  made  of  thihuy  purt  gnld,  uid  be* 
witb  the  fn^itlest  care  (o  produce  uniformity  and  tODghom,  never  IobIdk  A 
)f  quality  for  the  sake  of  cheapnen.  The  bMt  makera  have  demonstraled  t 
tAioluUti/  pure  gold  cannot  be  made  duap. 

Our  Extra  Dry  Alloy  snd  Improved  Amalgam  are  composed  of  mtb 
pnre  metala,  flised  and  mixed  with  ibe  greateet  csr«  coD^steut  with  a  view 
produce  the  general  effect  to  be  desired  In  all  Amalgams.  Th^  contain 
Cadmium  or  Zine. 

We  will  cfaeerAiU;  ertead  every  hclllty  to  anyoM  desiring  (o  test  tfaeni 
tMr  ftalhet  capactty,  and  most  respeetfnliy  inTlte  a  trial 

These  finiiigs  can  be  obtained  at  any  flrst-clase  Dental  depot,  or  dlra 
rom  our  house  at  the  fbltowing  rates: 

Bi>ft  snd  Cohesive  Fofl. $80  00  per  ol 

'■    1600   "  i  " 

"      "  "         "    750  "  i  " 

■'      "  .         "     400    "  t« 

Eureka  Gold  FiUIng  at  same  rates 

Extra  D17  Alloy #100  per  ox. 

"       "       ■'    aOO   "i" 

Improved  Amalgam 2  SO  per  os. 

All  goods  can  be  returned  IT  not  OS  rq;>reMOted. 
Fob  Salb  Bt  8N0WDEH  &  COWU 


CAULKS  FILLING  MATERIALS. 


tjKuyc^ 


GRAY. 


YELLOW. 


LIQUID, 


MEDIUM. 


LIGHT 
$ti.OO  per  Package. 
1.60     *♦  *♦ 

1.00      " 


«( 


Should  not  be  classecl  with  the  so-called  c«y-phosphat(\H,  as  Is  often 
the  case— the  uiuterials  of  which  it  l8  com  posed  and  its  ]»n)C(3«8  of 
mauufncture  being  entirely  different— hence  its  Superiority. 


^  COLORS    and    LIQUID.— Gray,   Yellow,   Medium  and   Liftht, 
P  ••  ♦»  »•         —Gray  and  Yellow,        -        -        -        -        - 

i  *•  •*  •*         —Gray,  Yellow,  Medium,  Llgrht  or  Gum, 

This  Compound  Stand.H  Without  a  BivaK 

UscD  FOR  TEN  YEARS  by  Leading  Dentists  Throughout  the  World. 

UiOND  CEMENT 

iUBOEHS    IN  WATER  OR  SALIVA.  prlS^uVa.irsl.UeS.S:""^'^  together  (m  mixlMK)wUl 

CAULK'S  PAR-EXCELLENCE  ALLOY. 

This  Gold  and  Plating  Alloy  is  manufactured  on  a  new  principle.  Saves  teeth 
Sie  others  fail.  It  is  the  result  of  a  lon^  series  of  experiments,  and  has  been  in 
itant  use  for  ten  years.  By  our  new  method  of  manufacture  there  is  no  guess 
liK.  The  molecular  chanj^e  is  conti oiled,  making  each  and  every  ingot  always 
I  absf>lutely  alike  in  its  properties. 

Price,  in  i,  i  and  i  ounce  packages,  per  ounce,  $300;  two  ounces,  $5.00. 

CAULK'S  WHITE  ALLOY 

;n  j^reatly  improved.   There  is  nothing  equal  or  superior  to  it.    Is  of  a  peculiar 
rish-white  color.     When  properly  manipulated  with  our  Purified  Mercury  it  will 

its  color  under  all  circumstances. 
Price,  in  I,  i  and  i  ounce  packages,  per  ounce,  $4.00;  two  ounces,  $7.00. 

K'S  SiaiODd  FoiQt  Stcpplni  aol  iiDtta-Ferclia  Points  for  Fillini  Boots. 

This  form  of  Gutta-Percha  having  been  in  the  market  for  several  years,  has  stood 
[greatest  test  of  all — that  of  time.     The  Stopping  is  put  up  in  sealed  envelopes, 
I  the  Pellets,  Cylinders  and   Points  in  sealed  boxes,  bearing  a    ac  smile  of  our 
^Bture. 
I  Price,  in  J ,  i,  i  and  i  ounce  packages,  per  ounce  (reduced  to)  $2.00. 

,  All  of  Caulk's  Filliniur  Materials  are  sold  by  Troy  W^oiKlit  and  sent  by  mail. 

Itr  13,000  Dentisto  are  uning:  ihe^e  Material»  througrhout  the  World.    What  bettdr  evidenoe  do 

you  wish  of  their  .Superiority  and  Kxcellence  ? 

Orders  for  Denial  Supplies  will  receive  prompt  atte?iiion. 
n  L.  D.  CAULK,  Manufacturer,  Camden,  Delaware. 


T. 


I 


.AJJXiA.3Sr  TJLBX.EL 


NASHVILLE,  TENK. 

— Kbkt  a  Full  Stock  or— 

[ite's  and  Justi's  Teeth, 

—Alio— 

SIBLEY,  WILMINGTON  AND  MORRISON 

$1.00  Teeth. 

Btxbt  LiADUfa  Bkakd  op 

fOLD,  AUALQAM,  wd  CEUENTS 

KXPT  OOMITAIITLT  0>  BahD 

THB  ATTENTIOS  OP 

eatem  and  Southern  Dentists 

Ii  Called  to  Oob  La's*!  Stock  Vt 

Instruments  and  Materials 

Or  ALL  Rbliablz  Harcfactuherb 

^W  Attention  Given  to  the  SfnaUegt  Order. 


—PUBLISHERS  or  THE— 

WtIj  Jonrnal  Devoted  to  the  Iniereets  of  tbe  Dental  Profsuion. 

Subscription  Fiitj  Centa. 


PUREGOLD  FOIL, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

HARTFORD.    CONN. 

SOFT,  'tough  kUD  MALLEABLE 


CAN  8E  MADE  AS  ADHE8IVR  AS  DESIItED  BY  RB-ANNBALINQ. 

R«c«lTe*  •ar  personal  MMntloM  In  rcflnlMC. 

ForBauiBt  .  SNOWDE>  4  COWMAN,  Bai-tiiiork,  Md 

AMD  DENTAL  DEPOTS  OENERALLT. 


Jacob  J.  Teufel  &  Bro. 


FO]R.  C^P@ 


A  SPliClALTY. 

MBDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  AWARDED  BY  THE 

Centennial    Commission,    1876. 


££4    iQiuit&    l^atfe    i«E@@«, 

PHILA.DELPHIA. 


All    Our   Forceps  are   Warranted. 


FOB  BALE    BT 


SKOWDBN  *  COWMAN 


NOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

nond  riy  Wheel, 


1y-wheel  is  eighteen  inciies  in  diameter,  with 
ron  spolces,  in  an  iron  frame,  complete  in 
be  set  anywhere,  and  runs  very  steady. 

sufficient  power  and  speed  for  any  Dentist's 
ad.  The  feet  are  easily  detached,  and  all 
eked  in  a  smaller  box  than  any  other  Fly 
ts  dimensions  in  the  market 

Boxed, $8.00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  9  W.  Fayktte  Street, 


II 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

—Keep  a  Full  Stock  of— 

White's  and  Justi's  Teeth, 


— Also— 


SIBLEY,  WILMINGTON  AND  MORRISON 

#1.00  Teeth. 


Btsbt  Lsadtko  Bbahd  of 


SOLD,  AMALGAM,  and  CEMENTS 


ExFT  Oqnbtaktlt  cm  Hand 


IHE  ATTENTION  OP 

Western  and  Southern  Dentists 

l8  CaLLSD  to  OVB  LAm«B  6TOCK  OF 

Instruments  and  Materials 

Of  all  Reliable  ttANUFACTunEBtt 


Oare^U  Atteniion  Given  to  the  SmoMest  Order. 


—PUBLISHERS  OF  THE- 
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A  QoMterly  Jomnal  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  the  Dental  Profession. 
17  Subscription  Fiity  Gents. 


REDUCTION  IN  FORCEPS. 


We  top  |„   .ool  ,   l,rg.  ii„  or  „1„,«1  ,„„„.  „^,  ft„„   ^ 

qM,tr„r.M.    Nlcll,Pl.w,Octtgo=JoI.l.    Pricperp,!,,       .    ^x 

a.n  .ppply  „y  ,„,|„  „  „„j^  ^___  ^^  ctalofpic   .1 

mBDafacturere'  prices. 

exGAYAlpOF^S. 
Octagop,aie,IHindre.,b„tqn.llty,pe,do!en,       .  «« 


Hl^lIIGUIjAlnOI^S 


91.00  to  HflO  each. 


I^E-DlSiriliLBD  (QEI^GUfJY. 
Pal  np  in  four  ounce  TiaU. 

fflODEIiUms  SOMPOSItllOH. 
8.  B.  Triiite'8  1,3,  8,4,  perponnd,  ... 

Hood*Rejnold'.0,l,a,s,perpoond.       . 

SUIFM-BeI^GHA   FlLUIHS. 
Tl..  8.  B.  Wliii.  MTg.  Co'.  Pelleu,  p.,  ounce, 

Pnt  up  In  baa  conaining  J,  J.  MO,  l.so  ouacee. 
Caulk'B  Diamond  PeUeto,  per  onnco,  -  .  .  . 

Pul  up  la  lx„„  conlaining  1-4, 1.8  and  M6  on»!» 

PowLB[{'s  Sempoi?ai^y  Shoppihs. 

Price  per  ounce, 

Dl?.  S.  O.  OlilVEK'S  GUUUA.eEI^HA. 
Per  ounce, 

Put  up  in  1,  i,  1.4,  MO,  1.20  ounce  packagea. 
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G 


OLD^PLATIN 


-A-LLOTT 


'A 


PtIc«,  M.OO  prt  oi.  Troj. 


M^    %P^X 


cago  Dental  Manufacturing  Go. 


omc-A-O-o. 

FoK  Sai,e  BY    SNOWDEN  &  COWM  A  N 

9  W.  Favf.ttr  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
23 


Ti 


_[ 


POECEIAH   TEETH, 


;! 


We  keep  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Teeth  of  flie  following 

SELL  AT  THEIR  PRICES. 

8.  8.    WHITE'S. 

GUH. 

RETAIL  PRICE.        -        -        -        -    15  Cte. 

For  515  00  net  Cash,        ...         14   " 
"      2S00       '■            -        -        .        .    ,j    " 
"      5000       "               ...        ,2)^" 
"    loooo       "            ....     12    " 

PLAIK 
lOCts 

¥: 

B.  n.  jtraxra. 

Qxm. 
RETAIL  PRICE,       -       -       -       -    15  Cti. 
For  <I5  00  C»8h,     -       .  ■             .        14  " 

"       2S00     "                  ....     13    " 

"    5000  "        -     .     -     -     I2X" 

"      lOOOO     "                     ....      12     " 

PUUH 

10  Cb 

We  also  keep  in  Stock  a  fiiU  ftssortment  of  BUek  Tetth  of  tii 

following  makes,  viz : 

Gideon  SiUay's 


Tht  Wilmington  Destal  Uanfaclimng  Co 


Price  per.  set  of  14, 


Less  than  14  Teeth,  8  cents  per  Tooth. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 


»    ro 

10  o 
25  o 
50  o 
75  0 
100  o 


9  WEST  FATETTE  STREET, 


BAI.TIHORS 


jved  Cabinet  Case  No.  10. 


and  the  mountiiipf  are  all  nicktl  platrd.  The  tulal  height  U 
wMth  31  inclies;  iJ'jpth  SOinchosi.  The  upper  ijorlion  has  12 
;  6  ol  these  ore  J  indidufp;  4,  13  inches  deep;  2,  ^^  jiu^hea 
closet)  over  all  these  drawera.  On  the  opposite  eiiie  laapace 
adjuatnhle  ahelvL-B  for  medirines.  Connecting  the  two  parts 
awers,  lOj  xl21,  hy  3  inches  deep.  Below  these  drawers  is  a 
mirror,  10x10.  The  iowt-r  portion  contnina  one  dri-wcr  in 
inches  deep,  with  slide  drawer  over  it  25xllij  hv  i  inchee 
1  felt  cloth.  At  one  end,  2  drawera,  14Jxl3i,  9  inches  deep. 
aet,  20x16, 12  inches  deep,  with  Bhelf. 

B.  with  Wood  Top  {Boiing  Free)  -         -         S46.00. 

With  lUlUn  Marble  Slab,  (while)         -  60.00. 

"      Kaoivllle  Mathle,  (pink)  -  50.00. 

lanutflctured  by  RANSOM  &  RANDOLPH,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
!9  Circle  Street,  Indian apoub,  Ind, 


Mir 


NEW  PATENTED  VULCANIZER, 
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Complex  for  Kerosene  or  Oita, 
wUh  Two  Large  MaUetMe  Iron 
Flaaks^  $18.00 
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Price,  94.00  per  ob*  Troy. 
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A$^       ^tf   /  TO  INSURE  GOOD 

\^    ^^    /  RESULTS  USE  THE 

^  BEST  MATERIAL 
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Pat  ap  In  94.  H  and 
1  ox.  p'k'gs.  Each 
packajje  warranted 
aa  repreaented. 
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FOR  SALE    X%     ^x* 
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>^   ^^ /         MANUFACTURED 


AT  ALL  DEPOTS. 
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BY 


Chicago  Dental  Manufacturing  Co. 

For  Sai,e  by    SNOWDEN  &  COWM  AN 

9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Raltimnre,  Md. 
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SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

*FLY  WHEEL  Jo.  1,  fa-^ 


&lcr 


-sS¥->-  y, 


« 


This  Fly  Wheel  weighs  30  lbs.,  with  diameter  01 
wheel  15  inches.  The  stand  is  the  stiffest  and  steadiest 
of  any  driving  wheel  in  the  market.  Owing  to  the 
position  of  the  feet  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  tht 
treadle,  The  wheel  has  an  immense  power  and  is  verj 
light  running.  In  boxing  remove  pin  that  connects 
. .  treadle  with  rod  and  fold  treadle  by  side  of  the  wheel 
Weight  complete,  46  lbs. 

Price  Bexed,       -       .       .       .  .       .  «8.« 

SNOWDEN  Su  COWMAN, 

No.  9  W.  Fayette  Street. 

BA.X.XIMOBS,    BSD 


mproved  Cabinet  Case  No.  10. 


tte  Q^taMt  Case  is  madeof  hiack  walnut,  hanl  oil  fia^h.  The  panels  are 
"-fc-ii  MKtsTi  and  the  monntiugH  are  all  nickel  plateil.    The  tot:i)  height  is 

HS^b^m;  wiilth  M  inches;  depth 'JO inches.  The  upper  jxiri inn  has  12 
^«r5,t|x7i;  0  o(  these  ore  i  inch  deep;  4,  IJinchca  deep;  :;,  2ilnuhea 

f.    JiiSitor  closes  orer  all  these  drawera.    On  the  opposite  siile  is  space 

■  SUV  vith  aiijaatahle  BbelwH  for  metiidnes.     Connecting  tln>  twoparta 

le  jru  2  drawera,  JOjxlSi,  by  8  inches  deep.  Below  these  dnnveraiaa 
■i  nble  mirroTj  10x10.  The  lower  portion  contains  one  ilri-wer  in 
;-.  i  1«,  5  inches  deep,  with  slide  drawer  over  it  25x  Ifsj  liy  j  inchec 

wp,  li  rietl  with  felt  cloth.    At  one  end,  2  drawers,  141 1 131,  9  inches  deep. 

nijoit  tsaickMet,  20x16, 12  inches  deep,  with  shelf. 

ip  (Boilng  Fier)  -         -         S46.00. 

ai  Marble  Slab,  (while)         .  6O.00. 

••  "      Kaoiville  Mirble,  (pink)  -  50,00. 

I  Mftnutactured  by  RANSOM  &  RANDOLPH,  Toledo,  Ohiu. 

^CH:    29  Circle  Street,  Ikimanapolih,  Isn, 


NEW  PATENTEI 


NIZER 


Complete  for  Kerosene  or  Gas, 
VfWt  Two  Large  Malleable  Iron 
Vlaaks,  $1H.00 


1^, 


TIB  STAT 


»  the  dentist  a  moat  complete  FOOT  LATHE  for  grfndli^ 
]llsbitig  plalcB. 

n  gotten  up  in  a  superior  manner,  ffrtuit  care  hnvui!;  bren  taken 
urable&nd  efBcient.  It  has  a  moTable  mliiinn  mid  liible,  wMcb 
r  being  eleTated  eight  inches,  lo  accommodate  tlie  operator  ia 
Dg  or  standing  posture. 

packed  in  a  box  sixteen  ineiies  pqiinre.  fiiid  can  lie  set  up  in  a 
.presenting  a  Tcry  ncnt  nnl  iilrasiii','  ii]ij)carnMw.  miitalile  for 
latK>iatory.    It  ig  finialied  in  bronze,  and  runs  very  ligbt  and 


the  complete  with  Short  Bpindle,  as  per  cut. 

"     Long 
ind  only,  including  Cord  and  Coupling, 


16  00 

13  oa 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
Na  86  Weet  FiTettc  Street,  Baltimore. 
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SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S'- 


*FLY  WHEEL,  No.  1,  fa 


This  Fly  Wheel  weighs  30  lbs.,  with  diametei 
wheel  15  inches.  The  stand  is  the  stiffest  and  stead 
of  any  drivina:  wheel  in  the  market  Owing  to 
position  of  the  feet  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
treadle,  The  wheel  has  an  immense  power  and  is  v 
light  running.  In  boxing  remove  pin  that  conni 
treadle  with  rod  and  fold  treadle  by  side  of  the  wh 
Weight  complete,  46  lbs. 

Price  B«ied,       .       .       _       _  _       .  $ 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No,  9  W.  Favette  Street. 


Diamond  FI7  Wheel  and  Lathe  Head. 


DIAMOND  FLY  'WHEEL. 

-wbeel  is  18  Inches  In  dtsmeter,  with  wrought  iron  ipokes,  In  mi 
!,cooipleleinilaelf,cftn  betctaDywherenndrnnBTeiT  Bteadr, 

ICB W  00 

DrAJKOND  FLY  WHEEL  AND  HEAD. 
bOMd PRICE  (UO 

mmtumi  plt  wHSiL  lathe. 


Ds  of  the  quAdrant,  the  Bpiodle  can  '^  raised  ftr>m,  or  lowered  t* 
and  thrown  from  or  nearer  to  Hie  opi.rator.  TUccordiBtiglitcn*: 
ndtlie  lathe  iB  silent;  tlieBpliiille  is  of  the  heat  qunlity  of  BMa' 
)  waahers  and  two  ctiuckti  ctiiiipletc.    Weighs  unlj'  four  pounds 

ICE ?4  50 

BNf    fTi^a  &  COWMAN,  8B  W.  Fav.-ttt  S;.,  Ualtim  <'« 
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iPWtaU*  attH  «i  9wi  Ikt«fe«» 


The  above  ia  a  cut  of  a  PORTABLE  HAND  OR  FOOT  LATHE, 
which  is  Tsry  efficient,  manafactared  for  the  trapeliog  dentist; 
weigfai  under  7  pounds,  and  occupiee  the  space  of  6  by  9  inches. 
Members  of  the  profeesion  who  hare  seen  it  pronora'^e  it  firatrata. 

Price,  complete, ¥6  00 

Witbont  Foot  Attachment,     .         .'        .  6  50 


Hand  fly  Wheel  La£he. 


Hand  Lathe. 


HAND  FL7  WHEEL  LATHE.— It  is  intermediale  between 
the  Hand  Lathe,  and  the  Hand  and  Foot  Lathe  ;  it  weighs  only 
three  pounds  and  ia  a  first  rate  Lathe.  -  -  PRICE,  ^  50 
HAND  LATHI}.— It  is  small,  itrong  and  durable,  and  weighs 
onlj'  two  aod  a  qt  arttr  pounds ;  we  have  sold  a  large  namber  of 
these  Lathes,— givi:ig  givat  satisfaction.  -  •  PRICE  f4  00 
H^  All  of  the  cog  wheels  of  our  Lathes  are  turned  and  cut  on 
a  machine,  and  are  unift^m,  which  makes  th8m  ma  true  and  with 
little  noise. 

SNOWDEN  4  COWHAiJ, 

No.  99  Wart;  Fayette,  Baltimon. 
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swDsn  A  cowwAnr'S 
flask  Presses. 


Ho.  1,  Old  Style  Improved. 


*reM  10  Jntended  to  clom  the  flask  aflar  paoking  with 
It  is  of  great  advantage,  saving  Bcrewa  and  flasks, 
ght  rods  are  of  wrought  iron  and  the  handle  of  the 
i  be  detsched.  The;  are  well  made  and  v^y  strong, 
been  made  lai^er,  so  that  tt  will  take  any  Flask  in  the 
Price,         ....         S1.50. 

No-   2,   New   Style. 


ress  is  made  of  cast  iron,  very  heavy,  with  steel  screw 
chable  handle.  It  has  a  Pivot  Plate  to  level  up  the 
iiring  always  a  central  pressure  on  the  flai^k  ;  will  take 
in  the  market         Price         -  S1.50 
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BRITANNIA  IMPRESSION  CUPS, 

LONG    HANDLES. 


UPPEB,  H«.  0, 1,  3,  3, 4, 6,  6, 7.-(fh,  1  u  tlie  Urgert  om. 
LOWEB,    "    1,3,3,4,6.  — (Ho  1  ii  the  Uigast  use.) 


PARTIAL  LOWER  OUPS. 


IV0L08ED  OATITT,  Nm.  9, 10,  ll,-<X(i.  8  u  tite  largMt  ^m.) 
OPEir  OATITT,  Nob.  6, 7, 8.  -<Ho.  S  k  ths  U^stt  nia.) 

UPPER  AWD  LOWER  0UP8. 


^^ 


PiETIAL  nPPEE-rUt  Bottom,  In.  8, 9, 10,  U-Olo.  8  i.  tlu  kigad 

rnLLLOwBB^      ia,i3,i4-(iio.iai.tii«i»j»i 

VXLCX Sma, ,j^ 

SlfOWDES  Jt  COWMAir, 

9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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SIffOWDEN  «    GOWnAIV'S 

flask  Presses. 


.  i,  Old  Style  Improved. 


This  Frets  is  iiit«icled  to  cloee  ihe  flwk  after  packing  vith 
rabber.  It  is  of  great  advantage,  saving  Bcrewa  and  flaaks. 
The  nprt^t  roda  are  of  wnonght  iron  and  the  handle  of  the 
«crew  cftB  be  detached.  The;  are  well  made  and  very  strong, 
and  has  been  made  larger,  so  that  it  will  take  any  Flask  in  the 
narkcL  Price,         -        -        -         -         J1.50. 

No-   2,   New   Style. 


This  Press  is  made  of  cast  iron,  very  heavy,  with  steel  screw 
and  detachable  handle.  It  has  a  Pivot  Plate  to  level  up  the 
flask,  insuring  always  a  central  pressure  on  the  fla<;k  ;  will  take 
any  flask  in  tiie  market.         Price         -  £1.50 
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Portable    Head-Rest 


i.>]| 


ThiB  Hmd-iteei  cru  be  attached  tu  an;  clinir.  1e  very  firm,  and  can  be  raised. '. 
cred  orDioTed  backward  or  forward  without  ijilirkring  willi  tlie  altactimeDt  tc 
chair.    It  welsba only  4  lb».,  and  occii|)l(B  a  tip.icc  otiJy  oi'13  x  4  inclies. 

PRICE, »5 { 
38  SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN,  9  W.  Fayette  Sti 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

—NEW— 


fPATENTBD  JURE  Sand,  1886.] 


IICE,  FuU  Nickel  Plated^       •       -       $10.00 

— MUIUFAOTUKRD  AND  rOR  BALB  BT— 

9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore.  Md. 


Portable   Head-Res 


TbiB  Befld-Seel  ct\a  be  Ailaclird  tu  any  cLi 
aed  or  nioTed  bkckwurd  or  forward  wilhoiil 
titalr.    Il  weighs  ODiy  4  lbs.,  and  ocpupics  a  itp 


Trry  finn.  snd  can  be  raiw 
Tfcring  witli  Uie  auacbmen 
only  or  13  X  4  inchce. 

PRICE,  ( 
8N0WDEN  &  COWMAN,  9  W.  Fayette 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

—NEW— 


fPATENTED  JTTHE  22nd,  1886.] 


'SICSfFUayickelPlated,       -       -       $10.00 

— KAMUI'AOTCBKD  AMP  FOB  BALS  B»— 

8irOWI»KN  *  eOWMAJT, 

9  West  Fayette  Street,  BaMmore,  Md. 


s 

I 

I 

i 
1 
1 


r 


ife@ 


Patented  November  dO,  18t7;  October  81,  1876.    Reisaaed  Jaly4, 1876;  Maidi 
10, 1878;  June  26. 1878  ;  Aofrust  fiO,  1878 ;  Aagwt  S7, 1878 


in  best  quality  Green,  Crimson,  or  Maroon  Plush  ....  f  180  00 
in  either  color  of  finest  Plush,  puffed  with  Plush,  trimmed  with  Bilk  Cord, 

with  Wilton  Carpet       ....  .       -       -       •        90000 

In  Fancy  Upholstering,  ftill  Turkish  Style,  Puffed  with  Plush,  and  trimmed 

with  Silk  Cord,  with  Carpet  to  match SIO  00 

In  Crimson  Plain  Turkey  Morocco  or  Leather 180  ^ 

In  Embossed  Turkey  Morocco,  Tan  or  Crimson,  Puffed  with  Plain  Morocco, 

edged  with  Cord,  Axminister  Carpet  on  Apron  and  Foot-Rests     •     210  00    ' 


For  Sale  by  Snowden  &  Cowman,  9  W.  Fayette  St,,  Baltimore,  Md. 


io 


E  MOfiRISON  DENTAL  CHAIR. 

Beiuae  H17  16, 1877.  Engluh  Patent  Deo.  7,  1867. 


PRICES, 
lality  Qnm  or  Qarnet  Pliuta 


fullTdTkiah  Upholslei; 

I  Hoqaet,  Boqaet  pftttero 14S.00 

batpaff«d  wItbSUb  Plash.  Ml  Tnrkiab  UphoUtei7  100.00 

BOTcnsrq  fr-rtt. 

STUDEHT'S  MORRISON  CHAIR. 

tt  an  ofteo-expraMed  want  of  s  fint-claas  chair  at  a  low  price,  the 
HoTrtoon  waa  broaght  out.  It  la,  Id  all  respecta,  equal  to  the  r^alar 
ebair,  except  that  It  is  apbolatered  In  a  aeal-browo  corded  maierial, 
r  a  ploah.  It  preeenta  a  reiy  neat  appearance,  and  will  wear  nearly 
plnab. 

PRICH. 

lUphoUteiT 9IOB.OO 

pplf  either  atyle  of  the  Uorriaou  Chair,  with  or  without  Caalen 
iered  with  Oaatera,  the  price  ia  flO.OO  extra. 
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ate  by  Snowden  Sb  Cowman,  9  W.  Pajette  Street,  Baltimoie,  Hd. 


bl.  5f 


THh:  S.  S.  WHITE  IMPROVED  DENTAL  ENG1^ 


For  Sale  by  Snowdi 


OHNSTON  DENTAL  ENGINE. 


44000 

If. 

FoaSAuBT  SNOWDEN  4  COWMAN, 

86  West  Faybttx  Stbkt.  Baitimoek,  Md. 
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Having  fitted  up  a  Printing   Office  in  our  estaTilisli:ncnt,  we 

are  prepared  to  fill  orders  for  various  kinds  of  , 

Printing,  such  aa 

ISILLirEADS,  OIRCULAKS,  LATSELS, 

STATEISEHTS,  HEASmrOS,  CARDS, 

T  ft-OS.   B"5r-I»A.-Vi7"S.   ETO 

SSOWQBK  &  GOWMAK, 

No.  SO  West  l-'nvottc  Circet. 

JENTISTS'  CASS  BOOKS, 
For  Escording  all  Operations  in  lentistiy, 


TITLE  rxC-A,  INDEX  on  ALPIIAI5ET,  and  tlio  pages 
numbered,  printed  on  fine  paper,  witli  a  DIAGRAM!  of  the 
teeth  at  I'lo  top  of  each  page,  neatly  and  substantially  bound 
in  niuslir.. 

PRICES. 

One  Quire  Book,            ...  -     01  00 

T»o          " 1  To 

Tliree       "                    ...  .      3  60 

Four         " S  25 

iWTRADE  SUPPT.IKD. 

86  "West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimor'-,  i:d. 


Eible  Folding  Dental  Chair. 

mplest,  Llghtetit  and  Best  Chair  yet  offered 
to  the  Prn/e.sNion. 


IS  about  forty  pounds,  according  to  finish.  Can  be 
led  into  one  compact  .space  convenient  for  carrying  in 
naking  a  package  34  inches  long,  18  inches  wide  and 
ep.  Combines  all  the  movements  necessary  in  dental 
Has  been  tested  and  approved  by  experienced 

Price,  with  Perforated  Seat  and  Back,  $40.00. 
SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 
— Dental  Depot. — 
9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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To  Readers  and   Correspondents! 


Communications  intended  for  publication,  and  exchange  journals 
fKipers  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  OF  TiiK  Amf.kican  Jockna 
Dental  Science,  845  N.  Kutaw  St.,  Baltimore,  Md.  All  letters  rela 
to  the  business  of  the  Journal,  or  containing  cash  remittances,  t 
directed  to  Messrs.  Snowden&  Cown(An.  Articles  for  publication  sli' 
be  received  by  the  editor  at  least  three  weeks  previous  to  the  first  m. 
nn  which  the  number  in  which  it  is  det-igiied  forthcni  to  appear,  isiss 


CONTENTS: 

Akticle     I.— Some  Affections  of  the  Gums. 

ISy  f"nink  Lankester.  Enjihmd  

II.— Aluminuni.      I!y  C.  C.  Carroll,  M.  D  

III. — joint  Mealing  of  the  American    Dental  Association 

and  the  Southern  Dental  Association.     Reporled  l>y 
William  Conrad.  D.  D.  S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo         .    .  ...', 
"       IV. — Perry's  Remarks  in  Conjunction  With  Honwill  on  Ainal' 
gams  and  Anticipation,  etc. 

By  Dr.  W.  G.  A.  Bonwill,  Phil.^deIphi..,  I'.i    

v.— Teeth  with  Dead  Pulps,  Without  Fisliik-.  and  the  Fillinfi 

of  Roots.       By  Dr.  J.  Morgan  Howe,  New  York  

'■        VI. — De.-id  and  Diseased  Teeth  and  their  Treatment. 

By  Dr.  ,E.   S.  Niles - ! 

'•       VII.— "Anaistheti'^s  in  Dental  Practice." 

By  J.  C.  Reeve.  M.  D.,  Dayton.  Ohio , 

EDITORIAL. 

Correspondence  Between  F.J.  S.  Gorgas,  Dean  of  I'liivcrsity  of  Mar^-- 
land  Dental  Department,  and  Dr.  T.  S.  Waters,  President  o 
National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners 
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J^"  The  American  Jour.sal  of   Dental  SciurNCEwill   contain 
pages  of  reading  matter   in   each  number,  making  a  volume  of  : 
Six  Hundred  pages, 
EXCLUSIVE  OF  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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SOME  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  GUMS. 


*NK    LANKESTER,  L.  R.  C.  P.,  M.  R.  C.  S,,  L.  D   S.  ENGLAND. 


le  will  now  pass  on  to  consider  some  of  the  constiiu- 
affections,  and  will  take,  first,  that  somewhat  rare 
»n  known  as  Purpura  kamorrhagica,  in  which  disease 
ims  are  more  or  less  affected.  It  requires  medical 
ent,  so  I  will  not  do  more  than  mention  it  here.  It 
chieily  in  the  young  and  debilitated,  and  is  charac- 
1  by  extravasations  of  blood  m  the  form  of  red  points 
echia  beneath  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  in- 
g  the  tongue,  lips  and  gums.  These  resemble  some- 
:he  small  extravasations  of  blood  that  one  not  infre- 
y  sees  after  having  had  the  skin  pinched  unpleasantly 
15  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  &c.  There  is  always  a  ten- 
to  hccmorrhage  from  all  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
and  it  is  only  its  rare  occurrence  that  makes  the  dis- 
omparativeiy    unimportant.     It    may  prove    serious 
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from  the  persistance  of  ihe  hzemorrhage  and  the  difficulty  < 
arresting  the  same. 

Another  disease  now  happily  also  rare  is  True  Sairv) 
in  which  also  we  find  extravasations  beneath  the  gum: 
At  first,  merely  the  edges  of  the  gums  become  soraewh; 
swollen  ;  the  condition  increases  and  lobulated  masses  fon 
and  rise  up  around  and  between  the  teeth,  so  that  the  lattt 
may  even  be  hidden.  The  gums  get  very  spongy,  insensi 
tive,  and  of  a  blotchy  deep  red  or  livid  colour,  and  the 
are  very  apt  to  bleed;  indeed,  in  severe  cases  blood  ooze 
continually  from  the  gums.  Ulceration  and  sloughing  ma 
supervene,  and  lay  bare  the  necks  of  the  teeth.  Th 
latter  may  get  loose  and  fall  out.  The  breath  is  generall 
very  foetid  and  there  is  a  liability  to  submucous  hicmorrhagi 
It  occurs  chiefly  in  navvies  who  live  badly  and  take  bi 
little  vegetable  food.  The  treatment  belongs  to  the  genen 
practitioner,  and  consists  first  in  remedying  the  causi 
whilst  locally  antiseptic  and  astringent  mouthwashes  wi 
help  the  swollen  state  of  the  gums  to  quickly  subside. 

There  is  another  condition  of  the  gums  known  a 
False  scurvy,  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  persons  wh 
neglect  to  clean  their  teeth,  and  are  in  feeble  health.  Salte 
describes  it  as  consisting  essentially  of  a  vascular  dilalio 
of  the  papillary  and  other  capillaries,  with  a  general  thick 
ening  of  the  gum  itself  It  is  a  condition  that  can  soon  b 
remedied  by  improving  the  health  and  the  use  of  a  tooth 
brush  with  astringent  mouth-washes  to  get  the  mouth  an< 
teeth  clean  and  sweet.  The  gums  will  then  soon  resum 
their  normal  appearance. 

Addison's  Disease  we  will  briefly  consider.  It  is  a  com 
paratively  rare  disease  and  is  characterised  by  various  nei 
vous  and  dyspeptic  symptoms,  together  with  an  everin 
creasing  debility  and  a  most  renarkable  pigmentation  o 
bronzing  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes.  The  skin 
especially  on  exposed  surfaces,  assumes  a  deep  brown  mu 
iatto  tint  whilst  on  the  tongue,  gums  and  buccal  raucou 
membrane  there  are  found  irregular  patches  of  pigmenla 
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f  a  dark  brown  or  blackish  colour,  and  which  are 
laracteristic  of  the  disease,  and  could  not  well  es- 
e  notice  of  anyone  examining  the  mouth.     It  occurs 

in  males  between  ten  and  fifty  years  of  age,  and  it 

ends  fatally,  and  commonly  within  a  year.  The 
■nt  is  purely  palliative.  I  merely  mention  the  dis- 
re  to-night  as  a  rare  abnormal  condition  of  the  gums, 
rio.sity,  so  to  speak. 

lave  mentioned  four  metallic  poisons  that  exert  an 
re  on  the  gums.  We  will  take  Mercunal  Poisoning 
^lercury  enters  the  system  very  readily,  both  by  the 
1,  skin  and  the  lungs.  It  is  taken  very  largely  as  a 
le,  and  is  much  used  in  various  Arts  and  manufac- 
uch  as  f;lass,  &c.,  &c.  Hence  we  not  infrequently 
ith  cases  of  mercurialism,  i.  e.,  mercurial  poisoning. 

the  earliest  indications  of  this  is  its  effect  on  the 
vhich  generally  give  the  first  token  in  the  form  of  a 

running  along  tlieir  margins ;  this  is  soon  followed 
:h  tenderness,  swelling  and  pulpy  thickening  of  a 
d  colour  first  appearing  around  the  incisor  teeth. 
ms  finally  retract  from  the  tee[h,  the  tongue  becomes 

and  furred  and  the  breath  fcetid.  There  is,  too,  a 
;  taste  present  in  the  mouth.  Besides  this  there  is 
r  less  profuse  salivation,  and  the  glands  themselves 

swollen  and  painful.  If  the  inflammation  goes  on 
on  may  supervene  and  large  portions  of  the  gums 
eks  may  thus  be  destroyed.  The  teeth  will  become 
ind  fall  out,  and  the  maxillae  even  carious.  The 
nt  belongs  to  the  surgeon  or  physician.  The  ad- 
ition  of  the  mercury  should  be  discontinued  for  a 
Locally  astringent  mouthwashes  are  useful,  whilst 
!y  tonics  should  be  given.  Where  you  wish  to  get 
cury  quickly  out  of  the  system,  iodide  of  potassium 

found  the  most  useful  drug,  though  it  often  pro- 
icreased  salivation  at  first.  We  should  not  forget 
len  the  patient  is  kept  too  long  under  its  influence, 
rious  nervous  and  other  affections  may  result,  es- 
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pecially  the  so-called  metallic  tremor  that  affects  all 
muscles  of  the  body.  In  some  persons  the  effect  of 
drug  is  produced  much  more  quickly  than  in  others,  ; 
it  has  an  especially  debilitating  effect  on  persons  aire 
exhausted  by  disease.  Children  under  two  years  of 
are  rarely  if  ever  salivated,  but  we  must  remember  a  pc 
liar  malformation  of  the  permanent  teeth  which  M.  Hul 
inson  has  pointed  out  as  bein^  due  to  the  incautious  usi 
grey  and  other  teething  powders.  The  defect  of  devel 
ment  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  stomatitis  that  is  caused  by 
mercury,  leading  thereby,  secondanly,  to  inflammatioi 
the  developing  enamel  organs.  If  for  no  other  reason  t! 
this  we  ought  to  be  familiar  with  the  ill  effects  of  mercu 
lism.  As  a  query  by  the  way,  Ringer  remarks  that  th 
are  those  who  cannot  take  even  the  smallest  doses  of  ir 
cury  without  it  causing  toothache.  Is  this  independen 
caries  ?  Perhaps  some  gentleman  may  be  able  to  conf 
this  statement,  which  I  thought  of  sufficient  interest  to  j: 
mit  of  its  being  mentioned  here. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  Ckn 
Lead  Poisoning  so  far  as  it  affects  the  gums.  It  is  a  cor 
tion  that  one  might  meet  with  occasionally  and  perh 
quite  accidentally  in  private  practice  and  it  is  well  that 
should  be  familiar  with  its  appearance.  In  plunMsm 
get  the  "blue  line  on  the  gums."  This  was  first  descril 
by  Dr.  Burton,  and  is  due  to  the  action  of  sulphuret 
hydrogen  on  the  lead ;  the  latter  having  been  previoi 
deposited  in  the  substance  of  the  gums,  "  black  "  sulpli 
of  lead  is  formed,  hence  the  discoloration.  We  have 
development,  then,  of  a  narrow  bluish  or  violet  line  al< 
the  free  margins  of  the  gum.s  wherever  the  latter  came  i 
contact  with  the  teeth.  The  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
formed  by  the  decomposing  matter  accumulating  aroi 
the  necks  of  the  teeth.  Where  there  are  no  teeth  there' 
be  no  place  for  the  tartar  or  food  to  collect,  and  hence  th 
will  be  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  therefore,  also, 
"blue  line"  formed.     It  appears  first  and  is  always  tn 
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around  the  incisor  teeth,  especially  the  interdental 
s,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  teeth 

kept  clean.  It  may  extend  to  the  whole  of  the 
nd  even  to  the  cheeks.  The  gums  themselves  are 
Jy  retracted  thereby,  causing  the  teeth  to  appear 
id;     the    iatter   are'  sometimes   discoloured,    but 

this  is  in  any  way  due  to  the  lead  or  not  I  am  un- 

When  pre>ent.  as  it  almost  always  is,  it  forms  an 

;  diagnostic  sign  of  the  presence  of  lead  in  the  sys- 

is,  however,  occasionally  absent,  or  at  lea=t  very 
aarked,  when  the  teeth  are  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
cases  it  has  been  developed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
y  two  or  three  medicinal  doses  of  lead.  It  is,  of 
mostly  found  in  painters,  plumbers,  &c.,  and  those 
being  continually  brought  into  contact  with  it ;  and 
tients  may  yet  be  free  from  all  other  symptoms  of 
m.  Where  there  are  no  teeth  it  may  be  quite  ab- 
Vhen  we  remember  the  many  very  serious  digestive 
k'ous  paralytic  troubles  that  arise  from  chronic  lead 
ig  and  the  very  many  different  wavs  in  which  lead 

quite  ignorantly  and  accidentally  taken  into  the 
it  is,  I  think  most  advisable  and  indeed  highly  im- 

so  far  as  the  patient  is  concerned,  that  we  should 
refuUy  inquire  into  all  cases  in  which,  from  the 
n  of  the  gums,  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
;nt  is  the  subject  of  plumbism-  If  our  inquiries  as 
;neral  health,  habits,  &c.,  only  tend  to  confirm  our 
n,  we  should  then  most  certainly  warn  our  patient 
;  possible  condition  and  urge  him  to  obtain  medical 
m  the  point.  I  only  lately  came  across  such  a  case 
lospital.  I  regret  to  say  I  cannot  show  you  the 
o  night.  The  blue  line  along  the  gums  was  very 
rked  and  the  teeth  were  in  a  dirty  condition  gen- 

On  inquiry  he  told  me  he  was  a  t;asfitter,  &c. 
;re  are  two  other  metals  which. affect  the  gums  in  a 
at  similar  manner,  but  their  rarity  makes  them  un- 
it, and  1  will  not  detain  you  long  in   describing 
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tlicm.  The  first  I  allude  to  is  silver,  which  metal  may  1: 
introduced  into  the  system  of  those  working  is  silver  mine 
or  those  who  have  been  taking  the  nitrate  of  silver  medicii 
ally  for  some  length  of  time.  It  leads  gradually  to  a  pe 
mancnt  discolouration  of  the  skin,  which  becomes  of  a  dee 
uniform  leaden  hue,  and  we  frequently  find  that  this  is  pn 
ceded  by  a  dark  brown  line  on  the  gums.  The  latte 
therefore  is  of  some  value  to  the  physician,  as  it  indicati 
tlie  necessity  of  stopping  the  administration  of  the  dru 
before  the  skin  becomes  permanently  stained.  This  coul 
hardly  be  confounded  with  lead,  for  some  definite  histor 
will  be  obtainable  of  the  introduction  of  silver  into  the  sy: 
tern  in  some  form  or  other.  The  other  metal  is  Coppe. 
In  copper  poisoning  a  greenish  line  c^pears  along  tt 
gums. 

In  persons  of  a  Scrofulous  habit,  we  may  often  notic 
a  red  line  running  along  the  margins  of  the  gums.  Thi; 
too,  may  be  frequently  seen  in  debilitated  and  other  cond 
tions.  Salter  relates  a  most  interesting  case  of  a  ver 
chronic  and  extensive  ulceration  of  the  gum  and  palati 
The  surface  was  irregular  and  granulating,  the  ulceratio 
being  quite  superficial.  The  teeth  were  loose,  and  ther 
was  no  tendency  for  the  affection  to  heal.  The  patient' 
appearance  and  history  at  once  gave  the  clue  to  the  caus 
of  this  particular  diseased  condition.  His  family  ha 
shown  marked  indications  of  scrofula,  and  he  himself  wa 
the  very  embodiment  of  it.  He  was  sixteen  years  of  ag< 
and  at  time  of  applying  for  advice  the  patient  was  suffcrin] 
from  a  scrofulous  ulcer  on  the  arm,  whilst  the  arms  am 
legs  were  covered  with  scars  the  result  of  previous  ulcer; 
It  was  a  most  typical  example  of  a  constitutional  aflectior 
manifesting  itself  locally  in  the  form  of  an  ulceration  with ii 
the  mouth.  A  short  time  ago,  one  of  our  members  sent ; 
case  up  to  this  hospital  to  obtain  the  surgeon's  opinion  ani 
advice  in  the  matter,  I  saw  the  case  with  Mr,  W.  WeiK 
The  patient  was  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  gave  a  ver; 
strong  family  history  of  phthisis.     She  was  evidently  of; 
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js  habit  herself,  there  being  scars  on  the  neck  and 
tion  of  the  nasal  ducts,  &c.,  besides  a  general  debil- 
condition.  About  ten  months  previously,  patient 
;  first  noticed  a  few  white  and  red  spots  on  the  gum. 
I  over  the  upper  left  lateral  root.  The  condition  of 
s  been  very  gradually  spreading  since  then.  The 
L'ere  very  apt  to  bleed.  On  examining  the  gums, 
as  a  small  area  over  the  upper  incisor  roots,  which 
ed  a  very  spongy  and  swollen  condition,  was  of 
ixtiire,  and  was  covered  with  small  papillae.     Ten- 

and  increased  vascularity  were  well  marked,  the 
t  touch  leading  to  rather  free  oozing  of  blood. 
ihcir  margins  was  a  narrow  red  line,  whilst  towards 
cus  they  were  of  a  pale  colour.  The  teeth  were 
illy  white  and  healthy,  and  quite  clean.  The  pal- 
),  was  normal.     There  wis  a  continuous  slight  dfc-- 

and  on  pressure  pu?  oozed  up  near  the  sulcus. 
fine  probe  could  be  passed  down  on  to  a  small  spot 
bone.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  prob- 
ase  of  caries  of  the  alveolus  occuring  in  a  strumous. 

and  that  the  condition  of  the  gum  was  secondary 
d  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  constant  discharge, 
im  the  diseased  bone  beneath  it.  I  recommended 
lyringe  it  frequently  with  boracic  acid  lotion,  and  to 
ston's  syrup  internally,  and  endeavour  to  improve 
eral  health  as  much  as  possible.  She  promised  to 
enow  how  she  progressed,  but  1  have  not  yet  heard 

luch  regret  that  time  fails  me  to  say  anything  about 
ious  forms  of  stomatitis  that  are  of  such  frequent 
nee  and  that  arise  from  so  many  different  causes. 
)hilitic  are  specially  worthy  of  our  most  careful  con- 
on  and  attention.  Quite  apart  from  their  frequency 
€  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  this  is  es- 
the  case  when  present  in  the  mouths  of  children 
the  period  of  developing  of  the  permanent  teeth, 
nly  just  mention  a  case  of  Ulcerative  Stomatitis  that 
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I  had  under  treatment  about  ten  days  ago,  and  from  whicti 
I  afterwards  took  this  rough  model  vhich  I  mow  pass 
round.  It  shows  very  well  the  great  destruction  of  gum 
that  has  occured  all  along  the  margins,  so  that  the  necks  o 
the  teeth  are  laid  bare  for  a  considerable  distance.  Pa 
tient  was  aboy  ofabout  five  years  of  age.  Some  ttn)eag< 
he  had  an  attack  of  measles,  and  during  the  last  eight  oi 
ten  days  the  mouth  has  been  very  sore  and  inflamed,  tht 
gums  bleeding  on  the  slightest  touch,  whilst  the  breath  hai 
been  very  fcetid.  On  examinmg  the  mouth  there  was  : 
red  line  running  all  along  the  gum  margins ;  the  necks  o 
the  teeth  were  bare  and  bathed  in  pus.  There  was  a  greai 
destruction  of  tissue,  and  the  gums  generally  were  mucl 
swollen  atid  inflamed,  bleeding  freely  on  touching  them 
I  ordered  the  child  to  take  six  grains  of  chlorate  potash  in 
ternally  three  times  a  day,  and  to  rinse  the  mouth  out  fre 
quently  with  a  gargle  of  the  same  salt,  to  which  a  littli 
Condy  was  to  be  added.  1  saw  him  again  four  days  later 
when  all  inRammation  had  entirely  disappeared,  the  moutl 
was  nice  and  clean  and  the  breath  .sweet ;  in  fact,  the  patien 
was  well  and  the  mouth  normal,  excepting  the  destructioi 
of  tissue  that  had  taken  place. 

I  must  now  very  humbly  apologise  for  having  detainee 
you  so  long,  but  the  subject  which  we  have  been  consider 
ing  covers  a  very  much  wider  area  than  I  at  first  though 
it  did ;  as  it  is  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  some  of  thi 
most  important  affections.  My  chief  object  has  been  tc 
bring  under  your  notice  those  affections  especially  whid 
are  ot  some  diagnostic  value  and  importance,  and  1  shouk 
have  done  better  had  I  confined  myself  more  strictly  ti 
this  object.  But  I  have  simply  not  had  time  to  get  a  rea 
grasp  of  the  subject,  much  less  to  arrange  and  put  it  in  < 
concise  and  interesting  form.  I  have,  however,  done  mj 
best  in  this  matter  during  the  short  interval  sincd  we  lasi 
met,  and  to  night  I  am  sure  you  have  done  your  best  tc 
give  me  an  attentive  and  most  patient  hearing,  for  which  1 
am  extremely  grateful  to  you  all. — London  Dental  Record. 


ARTICLE   II. 


ALUMINUM. 


BY   C.    C.    CARROLL,    M.    D. 


.luminum,  one  of  the  sixty  odd  elements,  began  to 
the  attention  of  scientific  men  as  early  as  1807,  when 
umphrey  Davy  first  called  attention  to  this  peculiar 
and  sought  to  isolate  it  from  its  oxidee,  alumina,  by 
.posing   it    with   the   electric    current,  but   without 


)  1824,  Oerstadt  thought  he  liad  isolated  aluminum 
;  decompositioQ  of  A1.2  C1.6,  a  double  chloride  of 
!  the  use  of  potassium,  and  produced  a  metal  having 
>tre  and  general  appearance  of  tin.     Wohler,  follow- 

the  footsteps  of  Oerstadt,  in  1827,  did  isolate  Al,  by 
iposing  AI.2  CI. 6  by  the  use  of  potassium  (K.),  pro- 
j  a  fine  gray  powder  with  a  metalic  lustre. 
lo  farther  mention  is  made  of  any  advance  step  in 
lum  isolation  and  production  until  1845,  when  Woh- 
KJuced  some  globules  of  Al.  by  reducing  AI.2  C1.6 
ipor  and  passing  it  over  potassium  confincil  in  plat- 
/essels  with  which  it  became  alloyed,  causing  it  to  be 
i  at  a  very  high  heat ;  nevertheless,  he  was  enabled 
ihese  globules  to  determine  most  of  the  properties 
ir  to  aluminum. 

rom  the  literature  of  Al.,  it  would  seem  that  to  H. 
lire  Deville  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  isolated 

pure  AL,  by  sodium,  in  1854,  and  of  determining 
e  properties. 

le  was  given  governmental  aid  by  Napoleon  III,,  at, 
lemical  works  of  Javel,  where  were  produced  many 
5  of  Al.,  which  were  exhibited  at  the  Paris  exposition, 
5,  where  this  metal  hrst  attracted  attention  as  having 
aable  future  as  an  article  of  commercial  use  in  the 
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The  first  notice  of  Al.  appeared  in  American  prints,  in- 
1856,  in  a  published  article  in  the  Mining  Magazine,  vol  7, 
page  317,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Deville  having  pro- 
duced 50  or  60  pounds  of  metallic  Al.  which  he  sold  for 
JtOO.oo  per  pound. 

About  this  time  Mr  Monier,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  it  was 
claimed,  had  succeeded  in  producing  metallic  sodium,  by  a 
peculiar  process,  cheaply,  thus  insuring  a  cheap  production 
of  Al.  that  would  cause  its  general  introduction  into  the 
mechanic  arts. 

Over  thirty  years  have  passed  since  Monier's  blighted 
promise,  during  which,  at  frequent  intervals,  has  the  an- 
nouncement been  made  that  the  lucky  man  had  been  found 
who  had  made  the  valuable  discovery  whereby  a  cheap 
method  of  producing  Al.  was  to  be  had. 

As  already  indicated,  this  subject  began  with  this  cen- 
tury to  attract  the  attention  of  eminent  scientific  men,  and 
during  the  past  eighty  years  have  chemists  and  metallur- 
gists sought  to  wrest  from  this  coy  mistress  the  secret  of 
her  loves  and  hates,  with  comparatively  little  success,  until 
hope  deferred  leads  us  to  fear  the  century  will  expire  ere 
the  entire  solution  of  the  Al.  cheap  production  problem  is 
realized. 

The  investigation  of  scientists  would  seem  often  to 
travel  in  a  circle,  from  which,  once  described,  it  is  difficult 
to  depart,  as  at  the  present  time  we  find  the  most  hopeful 
promise  for  cheap  Al,  reduced  by  electricity,  as  first  suggest- 
ed by  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  Another  set  of  experiment- 
ers are  to-day  following  in  the  wake  of  Wohler's  sodium 
process,  and  are  seeking  for  a  method  of  cheapening  the 
price  of  metallic  sodium,  which  is  now  worth  ^5.00  per 
pound,  a  price  too  high  for  cheap  production  of  Al.  by 
this  means. 

Among  the  recent  experimenters  in  this  direction  is 
H.  Y.  Castner,  of  N.  Y.,  who  claimed,  some  two  years  since, 
to  have  invented  a  furnace,  by  means  of  which,  he  was  able 
to  produce  sodium  for  25  cents  per  pound,  which  price 
would  at  once  bring  Al.  to  a  correspondingly  cheap  rate. 
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luminum  is  the  most  universally  distributed  through- 
:  earth's  crust  of  all  metals,  constituting  the  very 
ftnountain,  hill  and  valley  of  the  rock-ribbed  earth 
vhich  we  tread.  Notwithstanding  its  universality, 
ver  found  metallic  as  gold,  silver  and  tin;  neither  is 
trace  of  it  found  in  animal  or  vegetable  composition 
»und  in  combination  with  oxygen,  silicon,  fluorine 
ler  bases,  forming  a  numerous  class  of  compounds, 
silicates,  such  as  albite,  anorthite,  orthoclase  K.  mica 
:a,  Li  mica,  Mg  mica,  which,  by  the  action  of  frost, 
ind  genera!  atmospheric  influences,  are  decomposed. 
:ali  being  carried  away  or  replaced,  leaving  the  res- 
the  form  of  clay.  The  c'ays  are  formed  into  soils, 
T  the  earth  porous  and  susceptible  of  bringing  forth 
jetable  and  fruit  in  its  season  for  the  sustenance  of 
mal,  to  be  again  given  back  as  food  throughout  the 
easeless  round  of  feeding  of  animal  and,  vegetable, 
pon  the  other,  without  waste  or  loss,  with  marvelous 
ny,  throughout  the  organic  kingdom, 
any  of  the  aluminirm  compounds  are  dull  in  color, 
t  special  interest  to  the  common  observer,  such  as 
felspar,  gneiss,  porphy,  eurite,  trachyte,  &c.,  white- 
possess  a  beautiful  lustre  and  brilliancy  and  are 
I  among  the  precious  stones,  such  as  the  ruby,  sap- 
garnet,  cyanite,  topaz,  turquoise,  &c.,  including  a 
it  of  aluminum  compounds,  among  which  are  bauxite 
y'olite,  which  are  chiefly  used  in  the  production  of 
urn  at  the  present  time. — Tke  Archives  of  Dentistry. 
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ARTICLE    III. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  AMERICAN  DENTAL 

ASSOCIATION  AND  THE  SOUTHERN 

DENTAL  ASSOCIATION. 


REPORTED  BY  WILLIAM  CONRAD,  D,  D.  S.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  American  Dental  Association 
and  the  Southern  Dental  Association  was  held  at  Louisville, 
Ky.,  August  28th  and  31st.,  inclusive.  Frank  Abbott,  M. 
D.,  New  York  City,  President  of  the  American  Dental 
Association,  and  B.  H.  Catching,  D.  D.  S.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
President  of  the  Southern  Dental  Association,  both  being 
present  and  fulfilling  the  duties  laid  down  by  the  programme 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  profit  to  the  meeting. 

The  rule  governing  the  joint  meeting  was  as  follows: 
"As  the  joint  session  is  only  for  scientific  and  social  pur- 
poses, nothing  but  professional  subjects  will  be  discussed 
or  acted  upon." 

The  Female  High  School  building  was  well  adapted 
for  the  work  Iff  the  Associations,  and  the  local  committee 
deserve  special  mention  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which 
they  attended  to  the  arduous  duties  imposed  upon  them. 

The  visiting  dentists  received  every  attention  from  the 
hotels,  the  people  of  Louisville,  and  the  railroads  leading 
into  the  city. 

The  attendance  of  the  American  Association  member- 
ship was  limited  as  compared  with  the  Southern  Associa- 
tion. The  meeting  was  conspicous  for  the  large  numbers 
of  Western  and  Southern  dentists,  and  the  lack  of^-Eastem 
"  Wheel  Horses."  It  was  easy  to  see  from  where  the  pro- 
fession of  the  future  is  to  draw  its  active  workers. 

The  entire  absence  of  Clinics  of  any  kind  was  a  con- 
stant source  of  regret.     There  had  been  ample  provisions 
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for  practical  work,  and  its  loss  will  be  felt  hy  many 
arc  n6t  so  "  scitntifically  high-toned  "  that  they  are 
^'making  bitter  dentists  of  themselves, 
[fit  had  not  been  for  the  enterprise  of  the  dental  dealers 
orae  few  individual  practitioners,  the  meeting  would 
been  devoid  of  any  actual  benefit  so  far  as  practical 

is  concerned.  The  displays  were  excellent,  and  the 
;  to  sell  goods  in  order  to  pay  "heavy  expenses," 
^  the  spirit  of  competition  to  be  a  source  of  gain  for 
very-day  dentist.  The  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manufac- 
jCo.,  with  its  efhcient  Tom  Long  and  Dr.  Selby  of 
;  Dental  Chewing  Gum"  fame,  as  representatives, 
ed  by  the  veteran  editor,  Dr.  White,  of  the  Cosmos, 
;d  tpo  much  for  the  lesser  lights  in  the  Dealers  Asso- 
n.  The  White  Company  secured  accommodations  at 
ntrance  and  managed  to  capture  many  before  they 
I  pass  the  fortifications.  They  deserved  success,  and 
ed  bard  for  it.  The  Sibley  Dental  Co.,  represented 
)ung  Dr.  Sibley;  the  American  Dental  Manufacturing 
with  itfl  president,  Hanway;  the  Welch  Dental  Manu-  ■ 
ring  Co.;  the  Florence  Manufacturing  Co.;  C.  Ash  & 
□t  London  and  New  York,  with  a  fine  line  of  English 
s;  Wilmington  Dental  Co.,  represented  by  Brewster, 
;rly  proprietor  of  the  Kansas  City  Dental  Depot,  etc. 
The  room  devoted  to  electrical  appliances  was  one  of 
lain  attractions,  and  proved  the  interest  the  profession 
:ing  in  some  form  of  motor.  Dentists  are  getting  tired 
ing  so  much  manual  labor,  atid  electricity  is  being  put 
ird  as  a  candidate  for  dental  favor.  The  electric  battery 
itmost  been  admitted  a  dead  failure  in  the  hands  of 

practicing  dentists.  They  will  not,  or  can  not  give  it 
ime  to  make  it  a  satisfactory  source  of  motive  power, 
direct  wire,  or  the  storage  battery,  seems  to  be  the  form 

to  be  relied  upon  for  constant  work.     Dr.  Knapp  of 

Orleans,  had  his  complete  office  outfit ;  it  was  pretty, 
ooked  dangerous.  It  would  take  an  electrical  engineer 
ill  flie  strings  iind  work  the  wires,  and  in  our  Western 
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country  it  would  scare  away  most  ordinary  patients;  still 
it  we  could  overcome  this  objection,  it  might  cause  some  ol 
them  to  extend  our  reputation  by  talking.  Dr.  Kells,  ol 
New  Orleans,  had  on  exhibition  his  office  fixtures;  they 
appeared  to  be  very  convenient  and  effective.  The  Detroil 
and  Belding  Motors  were  ably  handled  by  their  respective 
representatives.  The  Wooley  Motor  seemed  to  meet  with 
general  favor. 

The  papers  were  prepared  for  the  "  Transactions,"  and 
will  be  more  interesting  when  considered  deliberately. 
They  were  presented  in  groups,  and  the  points  of  one  paper 
would  be  lost  while  listening  to  another,  consequently  the 
discussion  was  most  always  off  the  subject 

Members  present  who  were  accustomed  to  attend 
society  meetings,  said  they  had  heard  the  same  things 
repeated  for  the  past  ten  years. 

Dr.  Frank  Abbott's  address  as  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association,  on  "  Dental  Education,"  was  the  first 
paper  of  the  meeting. 

Dr.  B,  H.  Catching's  President's  address,  "Is  the 
Average  Dentist  of  to-day  a  Specialist  in  Medicine  ?  "  came 
next  in  order. 

Dr.  Abbott's  paper,  although  of  much  interest  and 
value,  was  not  discussed,  while  that  of  Dr.  Catching  brought 
all  the  College  Professors  to  their  feet,  it  seemed  as  ifto 
defend  their  pocket-books. 

The  Commercial  Club,  of  Louisville,  invited  the  mem- 
bers to  an  excnrsion,  but  the  rain  prevented  its  taking place- 
The  club  extended  to  the  members  the  freedom  of  their 
club-rooms.  The  thanks  of  the  Association  was  extended 
for  these  invitations. 

Dr.  W.  S.  How,  of  the  S.  S.  White  Dental  Manulac- 
turing  Co.,  had  a  paper  on  "  Dental  Repair  by  the  Employ- 
ment of  Inlays." 

Dr.  John  J.  R.  Patrick,  Belleville,  111.,  presented  an 
interesting  paper  on  "Artificial  Crowns." 

Dr.  Chas.  E.  Kells,  Jr.,  of  New  Orleant,  La.,  demon- 
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i  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold  upon  the  various  materials 

"or  capping  pMlps,  making  use  of  an  electric  apparatus 

s  purpose.     Gutta-percha  proved  to  be  the  best  non- 

ctor  under  his  tests. 

)r.  T.  L.  Gilmer,  Quincy.  111.,   read  a  paper  on  "A 

ind  Cheap  Way  to  Make  Crowns." 

)r.  1.  P.  Wilson,  Burlington,  Iowa,  paper,  "The  Apical 

•n  of  Cepientum  Physiologically  and  Pathologically 

dered."     This  was  very'  highly  complimented.     He 

ned  his  hearers  against  the  use  of  arsenic  in  dental 

ry,  and  especially  against  its  use  twice  in  the  same 

lion. 

)r.   Frank  Abbott,  gave  the  Association  the  result  of 

vestigations  in  a  paper  on  "Odontoblasts  in   their 

on   to  Developing  Dentine."     Drs.  Abbott  and  Sud- 

;ntered  into  a  personal   discussion  upon  the  relative 

i  of  American  and  European  microscopical  vork,  as 

1  in  their  microscopical  slides. 

lany   members    visittfd    Mammoth   Cave,   absenting 

elves  from  the  meeting,  and  setting  a  bad  example  to 

i  who  might  attend. 

)r.  A.  W.  Harlan  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Smith,  of  Paris, 

«,  on  the  "  Use  of  Cocaine,  Administered  Hypoder- 

ly" 

)r.  L.  G.  Noel,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  made  a  report  on 
tal  Materia  Medica." 

)r,  Louis  Ottofy,  Chicago,  111.,  presented  a  report,on 
pient  Decay,"  which  showed  great  industry  on  the 
>f  the  essayist. 

)r.  A.  W.  Harlan,  Chicago,  HI.,  had  a  paper  on  "New 
dies." 

>.  H.  A.  Smith,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  gave  the  Associa- 
mt  of  the  best  papers  of  the  meeting,  on  "  Dental 
intation,"  together  with  a  tabulated  statement,  the 
of  his  investigation,  which  showed  that  about  seven 
JDt.  of  the  cases  reported  were  failures. 
Dr.  J.  D.  Patterson,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  paper,  "  Pyor- 
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rhcea  Alveolaris."  Dr.  Patterson  has  made  a  special  stud; 
of  this  subject  for  a  number  of  pears,  and,  has  presentw 
several  valuable  papers,  the  present  one  being  a  continua 
tion  of  the  subject.  His  theory  is  unique,  but  has  as  mud 
foundation  in  fact  as  any  presented  to  the  profession;  i 
being  the  result  of  many  years  investigation. 

Dr.  W.  W.  AHport  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  th 
floor  to  make  an  explanation  of  a  matter  which  concemei 
him  personally. 

Dr.  T.  W.  Brophy,  Chicago,  111.,  made  a  report  01 
"Anatomy,  Pathology  and  Surgery." 

Dr.  John  S.  Marshall,  Chicago,  III.,  presented  a  "Re 
port  on  Some  Cases  in  Hospital  Practice." 

Dr.  j.  Rolla  Knapp,  New  Orleans,  La.,  read  a  paper  01 
"  Cocaine."  Its  use  was  condemned  by  the  Comniittet 
owing  to  its  dangerousness,  sustaining  its  position  by  quo 
tations  from  English  dentists. 

Dr.  Genese,  Baltimore,  Md.,  a  paper  on  "  Rubber." 

Dr.  John  S.  Marshall,  of  Chicago,  offered  the  followin] 
interesting  resolution : 

IVhereas,  It  is  the  sense  and  belief  of  the  Americai 
Dental  and  Southern  Dental  Associations  in  joint  meetin| 
assembled,  that  the  tariff  on  imported  dental  and  sui^ca 
goods  works  a  hardship  upon  the  profession  and  the  public 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  memorialize  Congress  to  abolish  al 
duties  upon  imported  dental  and  surgical  instruments,  appa 
ratus  and  supplies. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretaries  of  the  Associations  b 
instructed  to  forward  these  resolutions  to  the  proper  author 
ities  in  Congress,  and  that  each  member  of  the  Associatioi 
be  requested  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Congrcssmai 
from  his  district  to  place  the  above-mentioned  goods  upoi 
the  free  list. 

The  resolutions  were  greeted  with  applause,  and  Dr.  J 
C.  Story  of  Texas,  moved  that  they  be  adopted  as  read 
The  motion  was  carried  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote. 
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,  J.  Taft  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Holly  Smith,  Balti- 

Id.,  on  "  Dental  Education." 

.  Louis  Ottofy,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Atkinson  and  Dr.  L.  C. 

tl  read  papers  on  the  same  subject. 

.  Geo.  J.  Friedricks,  New  Orleans,  La.,  read  a  paper 

:ntai  Hygiene."     It  was  unfortunate  that  this  paper 

£t  on  the  list,  as  it  was  well  worthy  the  consideration 

!  meeting.     The  writer  proved   him.self  one  of  the 

ights  of  dentistry  in  the  South. 

CERS   OF   THE    AMERICAN    AND   SOUTHERN    DENTAL 
ASSOaATIONS    FOR    1888. 

e  American  Dental  Association  elected  the  following 

for  1888-9: 

:sident.  Dr.   C.   R.  Butler,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  First 

■esident.  Dr.  A.  W.  Harlan,  Chicago,  III. ;  Second 

■esident.  Dr.  S.  A.  White,  Savannah,  Ga.;  Corres- 

l  Secretary,  Dr.  F,  A.  Levy,  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Record- 

retary,  Dr.  Geo.  H.  Gushing,  Chicago,  UK;  Treas- 

r.  A.  H.  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Executive  Commit- 

5.  Darby,  McEIhany,  Abbott  and  Grouse. 

:xt  place  of  mating,  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  August,  1889. 

le  Southern  Dental  Association  elected  the  following 

for  the  ensuing  year : 

esident  Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford,  Nashville,  Tenn.;  First 
resident,  Dr.  John  C.  Story,  Dallas,  Texas;  Second 
resident.  Dr.  Wm.  N.  Morrison,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
/ice -President;  Dr.  John  S.  Thompson,  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
ing  Secretary,  Dr.  M,  C.  Harshall,  Little  Rock,  Ark,; 
sending  Secretary,  Dr.  D.  R.  Stubblefield,  Nashville, 

Treasurer,  Dr.  H.  A.  Lowrance,  Alliens,  Ga. 
;xt  place  of  meeting,  Galveston,  Texas,  third  Tuesday 
ust,  1889. —  The  Archives  of  Dentistry. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 

PERRY'S  REMARKS  IN  CONJUNCTION  WITl 

BONWILL  ON  AMALGAMS  AND 

ANTICIPATION.  ETC. 

DB.    W.    G.    A.    BONWII.L,     PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

Editor  Items  of  Interest : 

I  must  call  your  attention  to  May  number  of  Item. 
Interest,  where  you  have  made  extracts  from  the  Cosmo 
my  article  on  "Amalgams,"  and  attached  the  remarlcs 
Dr.  I.  G.  Perry,  from  a  subsequent  number  of  Cosmos,  wh 
1  am  made  to  say  that  I  had  abandoned  self-cleansing  \ 
faces  or  separations  to  preserve  teeth  from  further  de 
without  filling,  regretting  that  I  had  ever  done  it.  ^ 
are  so  very  careful  and  correct  in  your  selections  I  can 
blame  you  very  much  for  this  serious  mistake. 

Now  I  should  not  be  Bonwill,  unless  I  had  the  libe 
of  changing  my  views,  my  practice,  or  my  instrume 
whenever  I  please.  Circumstances  meet  me  every  i 
where  I  am  compelled  to  vary  from  the  beaten  couise 
fail.  No  one  can  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  chain  him 
to  an  absolute  system  in  each  and  every  case.  No  be 
field  for  ingenuity  looms  up  befors  the  wide-awake  opi 
tor.  Any  one  who  will  follow  my  past  history  must  ad 
that  I  have  been  constantly  on  the  change,  cutting  ofTh 
and  adding  there,  etc.  I  am  able  to  do  it  and  proud  tb 
have  tfie  independence  to  do  so  ! 

Have  I  changed  at  all  in  my  views  of  the  practiD 
anticipating  decay  in  human  teeth  ?  So  far  as  the  the 
is  concerned,  I  say  no  !  Have  I  changed  in  its  applical 
to  the  age  of  patient  and  the  character  of  the  teeth,  and 
caries  met  with  ?  Yes !  Thirty  years  ago,  teeth  were  v 
different   in  constitution  than    now.     Then,  a    scparal 
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decay  had  conuncnced  could  be  checked.  Fifteen 
ago,  I  could  anticipate  decay  by  the  use  of  special 
meats  in  my  dental  engine,  and  in  two-thirds  of  the 
3ids  and  molars  I  could  save  from  further  caries, 
uperior  or  inferior  incisors  1  could  save  seven -eighths 
St.  To-day,  or  during  the  past  five  years,  I  am  not 
ven  to  preserve  a  tooth  from  further  ravage  of  caries 
thur's  or  any  other  plan  where  decay  his  once  com- 
id,  vfithout  filling  with  some  material, 
n  many  cases,  when  I  have  attempted  to  antuipate, 
ing  there  was  but  a  trifle  of  caries,  I  have  been  baf- 
for  as  soon  as  the  separation  has  been  made,  I  detect 
age  of  color,  but  the  surface  has  not  yet  given  away 
eatty  to  allow  me  to  get  into  the  substance  changed, 
ine  exploring  needles  as  I  use.  A  small  bur  in  the 
£  very  soon  tells  the  tale  that  a  hole  of  slight  diameter, 
eep  in  proportion,  is  actually  there.  The  exploring 
;  will  not  pass  into  the  changed  tissue.  It  can  be 
ed  only  by  the  educated  eye,  and  touch,  and  by  the 
a  dried  surface,  with  a  strong  light, 
io  soon  do  teeth  commence  to  decay  after  contact, 
vith  young  patients,  when  they  are  not  careful  in 
iing,  and  the  temporary  teeth  still  in  position  with 
broad  flat  surfaces  in  contact  with  the  coming  per- 
iit  tooth,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  anticipate  de- 
ccept  in  the  temporary  set,  when  you  can  commence 
rly  as  the  third  year,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  present 
ation  in  the  past  eight  years.  Separation  of  any  kind 
it  insure  success,  for  decay  has  gone  beyond  the 
lary  and  filling  must  be  done.  The  poor  constitution 
^  generally  found  in  large  cities  offer  no  hope  for 
pation  or  separation  when  decay  has  shown  itself, 
'o  commence  so  early  as  the  third  year  for  the  tem- 
y  and  the  twelth  year  for  the  permanent  set,  except 
:  incisors,  will  not  do  unless  you  can  have  the  perfect 
nt  of  patient  and  their  complete  obedience  in  submit- 
to  the  unpleasantness  of  the  engine.    The  present 
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average  child  is  so  nervous  over  the  treatment  of  the  tc< 
that  they  are  very  difficult  to  manage,  and  parents  no  1< 
ger  have  their  progeny  under  control,  nor  have  they  1 
powers  of  endurance  requisite  for  a  healthy  life. 

What  are  we  to  expect  in  the  future  from  any  tre 
mcnt  looking  to  the  anticipation  of  decay,  by  cutting  or 
fining  when  we  find  the  temporary  molar  on  its  distal  s 
face,  where  nothing  but  the  gum  is  in  contact,  running 
decay,  shortty  after  it  is  in  position  ?  Also  the  first  p 
manent  molar  on  its  distal  surface,  when  the  second  mo 
is  nowhere  near  ?  The  imperfect  calcification  of  the  toi 
with  the  class  of  soft  food  now  used  and  the  impeH 
cleansing,  and  the  immense  amount  of  saccharin  that  (ia 
and  hourly  enter  the  mouth  and  clog  on  the  surfaces  of  i 
teeth,  make  the  problem  harder  to  iolve  each  coming  ye 
This,  to  say  nothing  of  the  class  of  operations  perfom: 
by  most  dentists;  the  want  of  method  in  laying  out  th 
work  and  systematically  taking  the  teeth  to  be  treated  tl 
most  need  it ;  the  want  of  foresight  in  commencing  whi 
they  should  have  completed  the  operations ;  the  gene 
lack  of  engineering  skill  in  mapping  out  the  whole  thi 
in  advance,  etc.,  all  warn  us  that  we  lack  that  peculiartra 
ing  given  to  the  mechanical  and  civil  engineer  of  prospe 
ing  the  work  and  taking  in  the  whole  thing  before  we  co 
mcnce  an  individual  act, 

Tlieo,  sir,  I  still  hold  to  the  principle  of  cutting 
anticipation  in  both  the  temporary  and  permanent  st 
Indiscriminately,  however,  it  cannot  be  done.  We  m' 
have  surroundings  or  we  cannot  carry  out  any  princi]: 
The  lack  of  constitution  then,  in  the  present  tooth,  forb 
the  general  practice  of  anticipation  or  separation.  Tl 
done  by  me  years  ago  when  substance  was  better,  I  km 
did  its  work,  when  I  am  confident dJcay  would  have  occ 
red  inevitably.  This  I  have  proven  so  often  by  anticipad 
on  the  most  unfavorable  side  ofthe  mouth  and  allowing  I 
opposite  side  to  remain  in  normal  contact. 

The  judicious  extraction  ofthe  first  permanent  moli 
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;w  cases  saves  the  remaining  teeth  from  caries, 
lere  the  bicuspids  have  separated  from  each  other, 
found  them  decaying  where  no  cause  of  contact 
id  predisposed.  I  have  occasion  to  see  every  year, 
-first  inferior  bicuspid  left — that  thirty-four  years 
moved  the  entire  enamel  and  left  it  a  perfect  pyram- 
;  which  could  not  allow  a  particle  of  food  at  any 
accumulate  thereon.  It  remained  perfect  till  two 
;o,  when  I  found  on  its  polished  surface,  where 
posed  to  food  and  the  brush,  decay  treacherously 
I  filled  it  with  amalgam,  and  in  another  year,  at 
lear  the  apex  of  the  cone,  I  found  another  carious 
i^hat  but  the  constitution  of  the  tooth  undergoing 
;  in  its  very  substance  at  the  age  of  fifty-two  could 
duced  it  ?  All  the  upper  teeth  were  lost  at  twenty- 
11  the  lower  I  have  preserved  for  thirty-four  years, 
the  time  I  first  commenced  their  treatment  in  1854, 
an  inferior  incisor  but  had  caries  deep  enough  to 
a  filling.  But  notwithstanding  their  poor  struct- 
y  two  pulos  have  been  treated  and  not  a  tooth  lost 
feriorjaw,  and  yet  this  one  inferior  bicuspid  that 
over  thirty  years  at  last  decayed.  There  were  sev- 
ers   I  cut  at  the  same  time  that  did  not  afterward 


■e  is  a  case  that  had  poor  teeth  at  that  early  age, 
im  cutting  with  a  chisel  and  smoothing  with  a  file 
ne — no  engine — resisted  decay  and  gave  way  only 
:ut  surface.  He  kept  his  teeth  scrupulously  clean 
le  once  a  year  for  treatment.  Where  I  did  not  cut, 
iroximal  surface  but  had  to  be  filled. 
vord  as  to  self-cleansing  surfaces  after  filling.  For 
ivelve  years,  1  have  seldom  made  them-  of  the  boid- 
acter  and  wide' at  the  cervix  ;  but  contoured  by  cut- 
d,  by  the  use  of  gutta-percha,  widening  or  pressing 
ti  apart  from  mastication  on  it. 
sum  up. — Cutting  the  surface  of  any  tooth  is  iegiti- 
d  correct  practice.     It  can  and  should  be  done  in 
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many  cases.     It  cannot  be  done  as  a  broad  gage  rule  when 
the  average  dentist  has  to  do  it. 

That  hundreds  of  teeth  can  be  saven;  and,  if  decay  in 
the  future  takes  place,  there  is  not  so  much  tooth  sobstancf 
gone.  In  the  incisors,  even  if  poor,  I  fail  not  to  do  it  1 
expect  to  do  it  whenever  I  believe  it  prudent.  For  the  ul 
timate  safety  of  the  human  teeth,  nothing  save  a  change  to  i 
mbre  primitive  diet,  and  the  proper  use  of  ouf  teeth  anc 
observance  of  hygienic  laws  will  ever  give  us  ttnmunit] 
from  caries. — Items  of  Interest. 


ARTICLE   V. 

TEETH  WITH  DEAD   PULPS,  WITHOUT 

FISTULE,  AND  THE  FILLING 

OF  ROOTS. 


DR.     J.    MORGAN    HOWE,    NEW     YORK. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  subject  I  shall  not  wearj 
you  by  attempting  to  be  exhaustive,  but  wit)  touch  on  same 
salient  points  concerning  which  there  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est disparity  of  opinion.  Leaving  our  special  consideration 
of  the  teeth  whose  pulps  have  been  intentionally  devitalized 
by  the  dentist,  we  have  those  whose  pulps  have  been  dead 
for  an  indefinite  period,  presenting  various  phases  and 
phenomena  which  ought  to  be  interesting,  and  are  certainly 
troublesome  and  disconcerting  to  the  practitioner.  One 
prerequisite  to  the  successful  treatment  of  all  teeth  whose 
pulps  are  dead,  and  one  which  seems  to  be  loo  little  appre- 
ciated,is  to  obtain  as  direct  access  to  the  apical  end  of  the 
pulp  canal  as  is  practicable  by  drilling  or  cutting  away  an; 
portion  of  the  tooth  that  obstructs,  or  makes  such  access 
more  dif!icult.     No  part  of  the  tootfi  need  be  recklessly 
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ecf ;  but  00  hesitation  should  be  felt  in  cutting  away 
nt  to  permit  the  most  thorough  removal  possible  of 
>rganized  matter  from  the  canals,  and  the  most  per- 
isible  filling  of  the  canals  afterward.  Of  what  benefit 
>c  to  spare  a  portion  of  enamel  or  dentine  which  in 
grec  prevents  such  necessary  procedures,  and  there- 
eases  the  probabilities  of  future  irritation  of  periden- 
les,  and  may  cause  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  tooth  f 
crifice  of  a  large  part  of  the  crown  of  any  tooth,  if 
iry  to  attain  the  end,  would  be  preferably  to  jeopar- 
the    health  of  the  root.     These  remarks,  however,. 

intended  as  an  indorsement  of  the  practice  of  using 

burs  in  root  canals  any  further  than  can  be  done 
;rtainty  that  they  are  following  the  canal ;  and  this 
restrict  them  to  a  limited  use,  in  merely  enlarf^ing 
ing  more  accessible  the  entrance  into  them.  Edu- 
ingers  are  often  unreliable  when  the  reaming  tool  is 
/  in  their  grasp,  but   if  the  engine   hand   piece   is- 

the  rapidly  revolving  tool,  they  can  tell  almost  ab- 
y  nothing  as  to  where  the  point  is  going.  The  great~ 
;  is  desirable  in  all  efforts  to  enlarge  canals  to  avoid 
;  a  drill  through  the  root  of  a  tooth  at  any  other 
Jian  at  its  apex,  and  even  this  is  undesirable  unless 
d  for  drainage. 

ead  pulps  may  be  opened  to  external  influences,  or 
in  by  fillings,  or  by  unbroken  walls  of  dentine.  In 
the  teeth  may  be  perfectly  quiescent  and  comfortable, 
y  he  the  location  ot  any  grade  of  pericementitis. 
;anisation  of  the  pulp  tissue  takes  place  after  loss  of 
,  but  putrefaction  cannot  occur  with  access  of  micro- 
sms  which  promote  this  process.  This  condition 
fulfilled  in  an  exposed  dead  pulp,  It  may  always  be 
;d  that  it  is  putrescent.     Free  exit  of  this  mephitic 

into  the  mouth,  with  much  more  difficulty  of  its 
through  the  apical  foramen  may,  and  often  does  re- 
.  the  tooth  remaining  free  from  perceptable  perice- 
,  irritation  for  an  indefinite  period,  but  when  these 
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mechanical  conditions  are  relatively  changed,  the  tissues  0 
the  socket  suffer  from  contact  of  putrefactive  oi^anisms  0 
the  poisonous  results  of  their  existence,  and  inflammatioi 
comes  as  an  acute  of  chronic  process.  Acute  pericementi 
tis  under  these  conditions  may  generally  be  terminated  ii 
Its  earlier  stages  by  removing  all  debris  from  the  root  ca 
nals,  so  as  to  reopen  this  obstructed  vent.  When  it  ha 
passed  the  stage  in  which  this  procedure  gives  relief,  non 
irritant  antiseptics,  as  iodoform  in  solution,  or  Creosote,  o 
an  anodyne,  as  wine  of  opium,  applied  in  the  root  cana 
may  be  effective,  and  counter-irritation  applied  to  the  jur 
is  sometimes  helpful,  but  these  expediments  are  perhaps  a 
likelv  to  fail  as  to  succeed  ;  active  constitutional  treatnien 
if  intelligently  used  will  generally  be  much  more  cffecdvf 
The  recognition  that  has  been  given  to  the  efficacy  of  sys 
tematic  treatment,  in  the  new  "  American  System  of  Den 
tistry,"  is,  I  think,  a  gratifying  evidence  of  progres; 
Chronic  pericementitis  frequently  results  in  abscess  by  th 
time  the  case  comes  under  treatment,  and  a  blind  alveola 
abscess  is  a  condition  that — I  feel  warreuted  by  experii;nc 
in  saying — ^should  be  treated  with  distinguished  consider 
ation.  Haste  in  permanently  closing  the  aperture  througl 
which  any  jbscess  has  had  vent  or  drainage  is  always  at 
tended  with  risk  of  unfavorable  consequences;  and  in  ih 
case  of  alveolar  abscess,  though  immediate  symptoms  c 
irritation  may  not  result,  we  are  not  on  that  account  \var 
ranted  in  proceeding  to  fill  the  root  till  we  are  reasoiubl; 
certain  the  abscess  is  destroyed,  and  the  process  of  re|»i 
has  begun.  The  cleansing  of  pyogenic  tissues  and  the  ap 
plication  directly  to  them — if  that  were  possible  in  thes 
cases — of  antiseptic  or  other  medicaments,  would  be  H' 
assurance  that  suppuration  will  not  continue,  and  wduIi 
not  therefore  justify  proceeding  as  if  it  had  actually  beei 
arrested,  and  the  process  of  repair  begun. 

So  much  patience  is  often  required  in  dealing  with  sue! 
abscesses,  and  so  great  are  the  difficulties  of  evacuating  th' 
pus  and  applying  successful  treatment  to  the  pus  cavit; 
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h  the  foramen  of  the  root,  that  wearied  with  the 
3ny  of  unfevorable  condition,  we  are  prepared  on 
iccasions  if  ever,  to  resort  to  the  use  of  some  new 
',  which  some  one  has  somewhere  recommended  as 
;t  of  all.  I  have  in  this  way  discovered  in  what  irri- 
[lood  the  tissues  sometimes  are,  that  constitute  the 
la  blind  abscess.  After  using  tereben  several  times 
idorizing  or  disinfecting  root  canals — which  it  does 
bstinate  case  of  chronic,  blind  absces.s,  in  connection 
lower  bicuspid,  induced  me  to  apply  this  drug  in  the 
jf  the  tooth.  Within  three  hours  pain  was  severe, 
itte inflammation  resulted,  continuing  thirty-six  hours 
I  succeeded  in  arresting  it.  A  similar  result,  much 
vere  in  degree,  has  several  times  resulted  from  my 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  efforts  to  cleanse  blind  ab- 
ind  eucalyptol  recently  roused  the  inflammatory  fires, 
ibscess  of  this  kind,  with  such  manifestations  that  I 
jrsuaded  to  remove  the  tooth,  whose  chances  of  per- 
t  usefulness  I  had  previously  considered  rather  poor. 
maybe  exceptional  instance.^  of  tlie  action  of  these 
for  they  have  been  recommended  for  the  condition  ; 
;rve  to  illustrate  my  statement,  however,  that  a  blind 
i>  presents  an  irritable  condition  of  the  tissue,=;,  and 
jtter  be  treated  with  medicaments  incapable  of  pro- 
;  such  results  as  I  have  described.  I  have  known 
ic  acid  to  produce  irritation  in  these,  but  not  so  se- 
ind  persistant  as  the  remedies  before  mentioned. 
reatment  that  has  been  most  uniformly  successful  in 
inds  has  been  to  remove  all  debris  possible  from 
,  and  if  no  purulent  di.scharge  can  be  perceived,  dress 
f-  in  the  canal  with  etherial  solution  of  iodoform, 
ig  with  cotton,  in  which  very  little  sandarac  or  other 
arnish  is  absorbed.  If  this  produces  no  discomfort 
iressure  of  purulent  matter  or  mephitic  gases  in  forty- 
hours  or  more,  the  same  dressing  may  generally  be 
in  with  gutta-percha,  and  the  ca.se  conducted  thence 
le  or  more  repetitions  to  a  speedily  successful  termi- 
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nation,  with  root-filling ;  but,  if  on  cleansing  the  canal  a 
discharge  can  be  observed  coming  through  the  apical  for- 
amen, I  would  apply  no  medicament,  but  stop  the  cavity 
loosely  with  cotton,  to  secure  drainage  of  the  abscess  and 
exclude  food  from  the  cavity,  and  later  follow  with  the 
treatment  before  described,  but  being  more  careful  to  allow 
some  discharge  by  applying  the  dressing  loosely. 

Ordinary,  blind  abscesses  will  generally  be  cured  by 
such  treatment  without  unusual  delay,  but  when  suppura- 
tion has  been  long  continued  and  the  apex  of  the  root  is 
denuded  of  pericementum  by  the  destructive  process,  the 
chances  of  cure  are  much  less,  because  the  end  of  the  root 
acts  like  a  foreign  body  in  the  tissues ;  in  many  cases  it  is 
eroded  by  the  puru'ent  accumulations,  or  has  graaular  cal- 
culus deposited  on  it,  and  in  most  cases,  whether  these  lat- 
ter conditions  are  present  or  not,  as  an  irritant  which  tends 
to  promote  continued  suppuration,  so  that  the  most  certain 
way  of  ejecting  a  cure  is  to  amputate  the  portion  of  the 
root  thus  affected.  I  have  always  heretofore  accomplished 
this  with  a  bur,  with  the  tooth  i«  situ. 

When  a  dead  pulp  is  sealed  in  from  external  inSuences, 
the  tooth  may  remain  for  years  without  giving  perceptible 
offence  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  unnoticed  by  its 
owner.  During  this  time  the  pulp  has  been  disorganized ; 
but,  a"!  before  remarked,  putrefaction  has  not  taken  place 
unless  the  micro -organisms  peculiar  to  this  process  have 
had  access  to  the  pulp  canal.  I  infer  that  during  the  period 
in  which  the  nutrition  of  the  percimental  tissues  is  not  af- 
fected, bacteria  are  not  present,  but  that  irritation,  inflam- 
matory changes  aud  suppuration  are  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  theoiy  that  organisms  or  spores  have  found  entrance 
through  the  apical  foramen  to  a  condition  so  favorable  to 
their  ■  proliferation,  and  that  the  immensely  multiplied 
organisms  themselves,  or  the  poisonous  products  of  their 
existence,  become  the  means  of  injury  to  the  peridental 
tissues. 

When  adead  pulp,  sealed  and  without  external  change 
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ijtion,  becomes  a  caase  of  irritation,  whether  imme- 
after  devifetlizatioti,  or  indefinitely  later — following 
d  of  quiescence — I  infer  that  bacteria  or  spores  have 
rought  to  the  apical  foramen,  in  the  blood  or  other- 
iod  that  to  their  agency  is  due  the  changes  which 
tused  inflammxtton  or  suppuration.  It  is  noticeable 
ly  that  enervated  conditionn,  or  systematic  debility 
lie  access  of  such  inflammations,  which  frequently 
ifter  long  periods  of  immunity,  notwithstanding  the 
:e  meanwhile  of  the  dead  pulp.  But  perceptible 
>n  is  not  always  in  these  cases  the  beginning  of  in- 
ve  notice  this  peculiarity,  that  pus  is  often  already 
when  the  patient  applies  for  relief,  and  that  the 

0  and  best  procedure, — drilling  a  vent, — yields  a 
It  discharge,  though  the  inflammatory  manifestations 
,ve  been  present  only  a  f^w  hours.     With  these,  and 

1  which  the  dead  pulp  is  exposed,  chronic  abscesses 
msiderable  destruction  of  tissue,  may  be  formed  at 
sc  of  the  TOO*-,  without  a  perceptible  inflammatory 
:,  and  the  real  condition  perhaps  be  discovered  only 
kcute  symptoms  lead  to  diagnosis  and  treatment ;  as 
;rial  proliferation  in  such  favorable  condition  were 

of  producing  suppuration  without  the  phenomena 
mmation  preceding,  but  commg  after  as  a  result  of 
msion  or  acceleration  of  the  former  process, 
ice  1882  I  have  practiced  the  method  suggested  to 
Dr.  Bodecker — since  published  by  him — of  making 
ling,  just  giving  access  to  the  pulp  cavity,  and  with- 
;  least  effort  to  remove  disorganized  matter,  intro- 

quickly  some  solution  of  iodoform  in  ether,  or 
1  alcohol,  on  a  loose  tent  of  cotton,  and  sealing  im- 
:Iy  with  gutta-percha.  After  three  or  more  days 
)t  canals  are  cleansed  and  dressed  with  the  same 
a,  and  again  sealed,  and  a  few  days  after  this  second 
tioQ  the  filling  of  the  roots  may  be  accomplished, 
lowing  this  method  I  have  found  such  exemption 
Titation  of  peridental  tissues  that  1  may  say  there 
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has  not  been  a  single  failure  ;  the  few  instances  in  which 
some  pain  followed  opening  the  teeth  resulted,  in  my  opin- 
ion, from  my  undue  confidence  leading  me  to  remove  some 
of  the  pulp  debris  before  making  the  antiseptic  application. 
In  these  pain  subsided  in  an  hour  or  two  after  it  began, 
and  without  treatment,  or  any  subsequent  unfavorable  re- 
sults. These  latter  incidents  seem  It  me  to  be  strong  ad- 
ditional evidence  of  the  power  of  iodoform  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  putrefaction  and  the  pericemental  irritation 
resulting,  which  is  notably  so  difficult  to  arrest ;  for  before 
the  use  of  iodoform  in  these  cases  1  had  almost  never 
known  this  intiammation  to  yield  to  treatment  satisfactorily; 
but  with  such  results  invaribly  following  this  preventive 
method.  I  have  for  a  long  time  regarded  the  opening  of 
such  teeth  as  an  operation  attended  with  no  risk.-  I  do  not 
Jiesitate  to  open  any  such  tooth  that  needs  treatment.  I 
have  already  suggested  an  explanation,  that  in  a  dead  pulp 
causing  no  irritation  putrefaction  has  not  occured  ;  but  ad- 
mission of  air  and  these  life  germs  cau.ie  it  to  begin  imme- 
diately, and  the  bacteria  or  poisonous  products  of  their 
lifi:  produce  the  irritatiim  ;  and  as  they  are  also  the  organ- 
isms of  suppuration,  the  latter  is  difficult  to  prevent  when 
inflammation  is  commenced  under  such  circumstances. 

Iodoform  fulfils  the  requirements,  and  does  not  pro- 
duce any  irritation  in  concentrated  solution,  which  cannot 
be  said  of  other  substances  that  approach  it  in  antiseptic 
power.  If  disinfection  or  changing  of  a  substance  that 
is  poisonous  to  an  innocuous  condition,  were  what  we  re- 
quire, how  .shall  we  account  for  the  fact  that  poison  has 
been  in  the  root  for  years  and  has  not  irritated  the  periden- 
tal ti-^sues.  but  will  do  so  within  a  few  hours  after  admis- 
sion of  the  atmosphere  unless  measures  are  employed  tc 
prevcni  it?  Or  if  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  the  cause  o1 
the  disturbed  nutrition  we  have  to  fear,  how  can  we  accouni 
for  the  fact  that  the  vent  which  would  be  so  necessary  foi 
its  escape  is  shown  to  be  unnecessary  ? — N.  Y.  Trans. 
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ARTICLE    VI. 

AD  AND  DISEASED  TEETH  AND  THEIR 
TREATMENT. 


DR.    E.    S.    NILES. 


,  I  shall  divide  my  subject  into  four 
s; — 

Teeth  with  central  nerves  and  vessels  extirpated, 
ee  from  internal  and  external  septic  infiltration  with 
ridental  membrane  performing  its  normal  function. 
.  Teeth  with  their  central  nerves  and  vessels  des- 
i,  and  their  decomposed  remains  unremoved,  and 
infiltrations  extending  to  the  peridental  membrane, 
becomes  inflamed  at  the  slighest  depressing  influ- 
)n  the  general  system. 

.  The  death  of  the  central  pulp,  followed  by  putre- 
n  and  infiltration  of  all  the  dentinal  tissue,  the  cemen- 
isues  infected,  inflamed,  thickened,  and  a  connective 
wall  formed  protecting  deeper  parts  of  the  alveolus- 
ivall  is  usually  located  at  the  foramina  at  the  apex  of 
jot,  and  te  generally  known  as  the  "  secreting  sac," 
ig  from  which  is  the  fistulous  passage  opening  to  the 
;e  offeriMg  the  least  resistance  of  tissue.  When  this 
tion  is  allowed  to  continue  for  years,  the  root  mem- 
is  destroyed,  and  even  the  root  itselt  is  absorbed 
y  or  in  part. 

V  tooth  becomes  dead  when  it  loses  its  membrane  as 
IS  its  central  pulp.  These  teeth  I  have  designated  as 
ih  class.  Their  destruction  is  rarely  due  to  the  death 
e  pulp  by  internal  causes,  but  more  especially  trom 
ird  wasting  of  tissues,  from  calculus  or  diseased  alveo- 
isues,  when  without  support  such  teeth  may  be  called 
irritating,  foreign  bodies 
In  the  four  classes  of  diseased  teeth  mentioned  we  ob- 
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serve  variable  conditions,  any  one  of  which  of  the  mild 
forms  may  be  but  the  progressive  stages  of  the  same  trout 
which  if  not  arrested  will  lead  to  the  loss  of  that  toot 
if  not  to  more  grave  results.  A  tooth  if  deprived  of  i 
central  nerve  and  blood  supply  resists  destructive  agenci 
of  decay  by  its  chemical  integrity,  in  so  far  as  this  integri 
is  not  overcome  by  what  may  be  called  "  greater  chemit 
affinities."  As  it  becomes  septic,  within  the  putp-chamb 
its  destructive  tendencies  are  two-fold ;  it  is  "  a  house  divi 
ed  against  itself,"  and  the  only  agents  necessary  to  supp< 
and  carry  on  the  destruction  of  the  tissues  arc  water  a: 
air.  The  products  of  this  change,  as  we  find  them,  are  d 
prived  primarily  from  the  pulp  matter,  but  later  from  t 
breaking  down  of  the  organic  substance  of  the  tubuh.  T 
main  portion  of  the  pus,  however,  in  the  progressive  stag 
is'derived  from  the  diseased  or  infected  tissues  immediate 
at  the  apex  of  the  root,  the  fistulous  opening  usually  i 
pearing  on  the  surface  of  the  gum,  carrying  or  furnishi 
vent  to  the  matter  and  gas  to  which  it  auguments.  T 
generation  of  gases  accompanying  the  breaking  down 
the  dental  tissues  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  as  the 
generated  from  decomposing  organic  bodies  whose  cons 
tuents  are  largely  of  phosphorus  matter,  as  the  brain,  bo 
or  fish.  This  gas  I  apprehend  to  be  phosphoretted  hydi 
gen.  It  is  found  also  in  closed  cavities  of  decaying  teei 
and  is  significant  of  decomposing  organic  and  inor^ 
tooth  structure  into  ultimate  proximate  principles,  as  lin 
magnesium,  phosphoric  acid,  or  phosphorus,  and  probat 
the  re-  formation  of  other  substances,  as  in  the  case 
phosphoretted  hydrogen. 

If  we  are  to  weigh  the  questions  of  life  or  the  death 
an  organ,  our  attention  is  first  called  to  known  arrant 
ments  of  tissues,  that  involved  in  death  and  that  living,  a 
we  draw  our  conclusions  as  to  the  vitality^  on  which  m 
our  chief  reliance  for  support;  we  look  at  the  copditioa 
a  tooth  without  central  blood-vessel  or  nerve  sxtpp^,  * 
we  see  at  once  the  only  reliance  for  vital  s^pport;is  frc 
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mental  tissues,  and  all  treatment  must  be  directed  to 
rvc  these  tissues  from  the  destructive  processes  pro- 
ing  in  the  dentine.  When  once  this  infectious  matter 
ivaded  the  pulp  chamber  and  tubuli,  the  tooth  be- 
i  ever  after  an  easy  prey  to  these  changes,  and  in  no 
can  it  be  kept  so  free  from  septic  influences  as  to  pre- 
t  from  becoming  septic,  ■  ::■,:■_  .  :;'-." 
'or  various  reasons  teetK.^Gi'die;  rind  We  find  dead 

resulting'  from  numfrqu_B;caus<-s,'  qod:tfaaucti  Jipf- 
■s  septicithcV'src  liabrc Jo'bccome .so  !f-kt'all'ejipoi^d:-- 
vell  known  that  a  devitalized  pulp  majf 'not  ?^use  any  : 
ion,  cither  duringVieatV  t*  *or  'years  afterf'ttlt'thie: 
rt  be  regarded  as  evidence  that  such  teeth  should  not 
iinfected,  cleaned  and  sealed  up,  but  should  be  regard- 
thcr  as  an  indication  of  the  power  of  the  geneaal 
I  to  take  up  or  absorb  dead  matter.  Such  power, 
I'er,  may  or  may  not  be  present  at  different  periods  of 
For  instance,  a  tooth  may  remain  quiet  for  years,  and 
suddenly  enter  upon  acute  inflammation  and  terminate 
hronic  cold  abscess.  The  poisonous  matter  generated 
the  dentine  having  infected  or  poisoned  the  soft  tis- 
the  system  no  longer  able  to  carry  on  the  absorbing 
ss,  it  expels  the  matter  and  provides  for  future  accu- 
lon  by  a  fistulous  opening  and  a  connective  tissue 
tround  the  infected  parts. 

Ne  have  thus  described  the  second  class  of  teeth 
d,  and  indicated  the  progresbive  stages  of  septic  in- 
:es  which  render  the  tooth  more  and  more  irritating 
;  surrounding  parts.  We  often  find  that  the  fistula, 
bed,  leads  to  a  large  cavity  immediately  at  the  end  of 
)ot,  and  the  root,  denuded  of  its  membrane,  furnishes 
tion  of  the  wall  to  the  cavity  named. 
rREATMENT. — When  the  cause  of  the  trouble  and  the 
tions  oftissue  are  well  understood,  the  question  of 
nent  is  often  simple.  With  the  present  difficulty  and 
leans  at  hand,  barring  mal-formation  of  the  roots,  the 
res  of  success  are  more  than  equal  to  any  operation 
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we  are  called  upon  to  perform.  As  in  all  diseases  of  tt 
system,  if  our  patient  is  strong  and  vigorous,  however  Ion 
the  abscess  has  existed,  fifty  per  cent  of  success  is  assure 
On  the  other  hand,  desired  results  are  not  so  speedily  oi 
tained  in  more  delicate  or  enfeebled  health.  In  all  om 
relief  from  pain  is  the  first  step  in  treatment ;  often  an  ac 
ing,  exp(taed.pulp  may,  by  the  use  of  narcotics,  be  treati 
into  rtift  .ifid'tiie-iJuip  destroyed. 

..  ...Kor,  the.dcstructi.Qn.Df  pulps,  I  have  found  for  tl 
pre^nl,  nothing  diaC  meets  tu^.'wants-oC  the  case  so  wi 
as  ar^epipu^acid,  though  1  am  of.the  opinion  that  a  bett 
pi^pajMtjqivCan  bciprepare^,- •  That  used  by  me  is  composi 
of  equal  parts  of  arsenious  acid  aod  the  acetate  or  sulpha 
of  morphia,  made  into  a  paste  with  carbolic  acid  or  creoso 
Right  here  is  danger.  Many  inflamed  peridental  mei 
branes  are  caused  primarily  by  arienic  preparations  gettii 
through  the  apex  o,  the  root  and  creating  dead  tissue  ai 
aseptic  influences.  It  is  better  to  cause  the  patient  a  lit 
pain  than  to  run  the  risk  of  a  diseased  membrane, 
have  used  nitrate  of  silver  with  very  favorable  results, 
does  not  cause  pain,  and  its  destruction,  of  tissue 
immediate. 

With  the  usual  means,  tlie  roots  are  cleared  of  all  t 
pulp  possible,  dried  with  hot  air  till  Uiere  is  no  moistui 
not  only  the  pulp  canals,  but  the  dentinal  tubes  should 
dried  as  far  in  as  possible,  after  which  the  alcohol  in 
enter  even  to  the  inter-globular  spaces.  In  filling,  I  ma 
use  of  the  well-known  preparation  of  gutta-percha  a 
chloroform.  In  the  treatment  of  abscessed  and  septic  tee 
cf  course  a  long  cleansing  process  is  necessary.  I  strong 
oppose  the  method  of  opening  through  the  apex  of  t 
root,  as  by  so  doing  there  is  great  liability  of  further  infe 
ing  the  tissues  by  means  of  the  infected  drill,  though  I  u 
the  drill  to  get  a  free  opening  as  near  the  apex  as  possib 
This  done,  the  canals  are  washed  thoroughly  with  wai 
water  and  dried  with  hot  air,  after  which  is  saturated  wi 
a  solution  of  strong  bichloride  of  mercury  {five  per  ccn 
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ening  in  the  crown  being  stopt  with  gutta-percha, 
i  repeated  once  in  three  or  four  days  till  there  is  no 
if  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
th  is  thoroughly  aseptic,  when  it  is  sealed  and  filled 
le  previous  case. 

ler  a  portion  of  the  peridental  membrane  has  been 
■ed,  is  it  possible  to  render  the  cemental  structure 
)tic  that  the  alveolar  tissues  will  harden  about  the 
d  surface  without  irritation?  Of  course  there  is  not 
ice  of  success  as  in  the  previous  cases,  but  in  the 
of  the  average  person  of  health,  the  bichloride  treat- 
lould  be  tried  outside  and  in.  I  have  been  surprised 
results  of  the  cases  treated;  out  of  three,  two  have 
iccessful ;  the  other  was  a  case  where  I  could  hardly 
success ;  so  extensive  was  the  trouble  that  three  of 
perior  centrals  had  their  roots  partially  absorbed, 
:  only  course  seemed  to  be  extraction,  which,  after 
eration,  I  did  not  regret  at  all.  Though  badly  dis- 
ind  absorbed,  the  alveolus  healed  very  quickly  with- 
itment. 

is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  my  treatment 
fourth  class  of  teeth  named  is  extraction,  as  they  are 
"dead  teeth"  and  " foreign  irritating  bodies." — /»- 
ml  Practitioner. 


ARTICLE   vii. 


NiESTHETICS  IN  DENTAL  PRACTICE." 


BY  J.  C.  REEVE,  H.  D.,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 


y  attention  having  been  directed  to  an  article  under 
)ve  heading  published  in  the  Register  for  September, 
the  liberty  of  making  some  comments  upon  the  doc- 
3 
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trines  of  that  paoer  and  of  presenting  some  thoughts  up( 
the  subject  at  large. 

The  administration  of  anaesthetics  is  a  matter  of  dee 
est  interest  to  both  thi;  surgeon  and  the  dentist,  ai 
nowhere  do  the  two  respective  professions  come  in  clos 
contact,  or  so  intermingle  as  here.  As  I  find  myself  unat 
to  assent  to  much  that  is  in  that  paper,  and  as  I  am  (i 
cidedly  opposed  to  the  administration  of  such  anxstheti 
as  chloroform  and  ether  by  dentists,  I  will  commence  I 
disclaiming  any  disposition  to  consider  the  paper  or  t 
subject  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  of  science.  Farther, 
clear  away  all  suspicion  of  personal  bias,  I  will  say  tl; 
there  is  no  professional  duty  I  perform  so  unwilingly 
that  of  administering  an  anaesthetic  for  dental  purposes,  1 
fee  that  I  consider  so  hardly  earned  as  that  which  I  rccei 
for  this  service.  At  the  same  time  I  am  frequently  givii 
anaesthetics  for  general  surgical  purposes  without  hesil 
tion  and  without  undue  anxiety.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  a 
vising  those  who  come  to  me  for  this  purpose  to  ta 
nitrous  oxide  gas.  But  unfortunately  there  is,  in  the  ci 
in  which  I  live,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  a  single  dentist  wl 
administers  this  agent. 

I  waive  all  consideration  of  the  point,  as  to  it  being  I 
worse  for  the  dentist  than  the  surgeon  to  lose  a  paHe 
under  any  anajsthetic.  It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  for  eith 
to  go  to  bed  on  ;  but,  happily  I  cannot  speak  Irom  exp< 
ience.  1  consider  first  the  question  :  Are  ansstheti 
more  dangerous  in  dental  practice  than  in  general  surger] 
The  answer  must  be  unqualifiedly  in  the  affirmative.  Wit 
out  attempting  to  collect  statistics  take  only  those  of  tl 
Royal  Medico- Chirurgical  Society  and  those  of  Sansoni 
The  one  gives  8  cases  of  death  under  tooth-drawing  out 
too  of  all  operations,  and  the  other  I2  out  of  107.  He 
then  is  nearly  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  occurring 
dental  operations.     But  this  statement  alone  gives  noju 
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'  the  relative  mortality.  This  could  only  be  accu- 
iscertained  if  the  total  number  of  administrations  in 
;ical  operations  was  known.  Certainly  ansesthetics 
linistered  for  general  surgical  purposes  hundreds  of 
>r  once  in  dental  practice,  and  if  so,  then  the  relative 
'  of  deaths  under  tooth-drawing  is  enormously  large, 
e  causes  of  the  high  rate  of  mortality  during  this 
ar  operation  are  not  far  to  seek.     I  do  not  believe 

entrance  of  blood  into  the  air  passage  is  very  im- 
Several  deaths,  however,  have  been  caused  by  an 
;d  tooth  falling  into  the  larynx,  without  doubt  due 
losition  of  the  patient.  Anaisthetics  should  never 
linistered  unless  the  patient  be  recumbent.  This  is 
ivever,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  potent  factor  and  was 
nsidered  in  the  paper.  Another  is  the  particular 
nvolved  in  the  dental  operation,  the  acute  pain 
by  injuries  to  it  and  the  powerful  effect  of  sudden 
ions  upon  its  branches  upon  the  great  and  vital 
es  of  respiration  and  circulation.  By  sudden  im- 
is  upon  this  nerve  more  than  any  other,  is  that  inhi- 
>f  the  heart's  action  brought  about  which  is  sudden 

Far  more  important  than  all,  however,  is  the  fact 

induction  of  anesthesia  for  tooth  drawing  is  likely 
nconiplete,  and  will  pretty  certainly  be  so  if  the 
r  is  also  the  administrator.  Now  it  is  a  positive 
i  of  the-highest  and  latest  authorities  that  such  re- 
ions  as  above  given  are  increased  under  chloroform, 
tate  of  partial  ana:4hesia  is  therefore  one  of  especial 
and  especially  so  if  the  pain  produced  is  at  once 

and  sharp.*  It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  see  that 
irce  of  danger  is  fully  recogni/.ed  by  the  author  of 
er  although  it  ii  not  emphasized  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
s  no  more  seductive  procedure  than  to  give  a  few 
)f  chloroform  for  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  ;  there  is 
re  dangerous  practice.     If  an  anaesthetic  is  given  at 
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all,  it  should  be  given  until  the  patient  is  "  off."  There 
no  plainer  doctrine  than  this  connected  with  the  subject. 

I  must  dissent  i«  toto  from  the  doctrine  that  a  full  do 
of  whisky  before  the  administration  of  an  anxsthetie  secui 
safety.  No  one  can  have  a  higher  respect  than  I  have  I 
the  gentleman  from  whom  the  author  of  the  paper  quol 
this  practice,  a  practice  which  is  by  no  means,  howev' 
confined  to  one  person.  But  this  doctrine  of  a  stimub 
insuring  safety  is  a  fallacy  based  upon  the  reasoning  t) 
"  I  have  pursued  this  course  so  many  hundreds  of  times 
never  had  an  accident,  therefore  it  is  the  thing  to  do."  Ni 
setting  aside  the  miserable  after  effects  of  "a  full  do.se 
whisky,"  especially  on  delicate  females,  who  are  largely 
the  majority  among  dental  patients,  I  can  adduce  from  t 
record  of  deaths  under  chloroform  many  instances  in  whi 
an  alcoholic  stimulant  was  given  just  before  the  ia. 
inhalation. 

I  regret  to  see  the  administration  of  bromide  of  etl; 
recommended  in  the  paper  as  I  regret  to  see  its  use  ags 
advocated  by  men  whose  standing  in  surgery  is  high, 
regretjt,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  a  dangerous  agent,  a 
this  belief  is  based  upon  :  Is»,  its  bad  record  ;  its  rate 
mortality  is  high  whf'n  the  number  of  times  it  has  be 
administered  is  considered.  2nd,  Its  marked  perturbati 
influence  upon  the  heart's  action.  This  effect  was  sho^ 
by  three  personal  inhalations  I  made  when  this  agent  w 
first  introduced-t 

I  looked  with  interest  in  the  paper  for  such  objectio 
to  the  use  of  nitrous  oxide  as  would  justify  dentists  in  i 
sorting  to  the  stronger  anaesthetics.  I  could  not  find  thci 
Those  adduced  seem  but  trivial  when  the  tremendous  n 
ponsibility  is  considered  which  the  dentist  takes  upon  hii 
self  when  he  proceeds  to  administer  chloroform  or  eth< 
when  the  awful  calamity  of  a  sudden  death  from  the 
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s  comes  to  mind.  "All  anaesthetics  are  dangerous  "* 
he  teaching  of  experience ;  it  is  a  doctrine  that  no 
ologist  will  doubt  for  a  moment.  But  nitrous  oxide 
record  which  is  so  enormously  large,  which  presents 
J  instances  of  accident,  that  it  seems  to  one  who  has 

to  this  subject  no  small  amount  of  study,  most  pass- 
range  that  a  set  of  men  who  can  use  this  agent  in  their 
ce,  even  with  some  discomfort  and  drawbacks,  and 
ps  considerable  trouble,  do  not  do  so  more  generally. 

cannot  close  this  article  without  a  warning  against 
ew-fangled  anxsthetics  which  are  being  introduced 
ntal  practice.     I  have  investigated  one  and  believe  all 

what  that  one  was — diluted  chloroform.  Now  the 
nd  equable  dilution  of  chloroform  with  air  is  one  of 
:st  measures  of  safety,  but  it  does  not  insure  it.     Death 

chloroform  has  occurred,  when  the  vapor  was  cer^ 
,  mechanically  by  an  inhaler,  kept  down  to  what  is., 
ally  the  safe  point.  Death  has  occurred  early  in  the 
53  when  but  little  had  been  poured  from  the  bottle. 

occurred  to  those  who  had  taken  it  safely  before,., 
several  times.  The  fact  is  chloroform  is  an  uncertain, 
l)',t  and  as  for  ether  the  case  referred  to  in  the  paper 
lugh  for  the  experience  of  a  life  time, 
^inally,  the  writer  of  the  paper  alludes  to  the  appear- 
if  a  dentist  before  a  jury  investigating  a  case  of  death 

an  anesthetic  administered  by  him.  How  would  he 
r  had  he  taken  it  upon  himself  to  administer  the  agent 
perate  too,  a  thing  which  no  surgeon  ever  does;  or, 
vas  obliged  to  confess  that  what  he  administered  was 
et  preparation  and  its  composition  unknown  to  him  ! 
ttal  Register. 
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Correspondence  between  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas,  Dean  c 
University  of  Maryland  Dental  Department,  and  D 
T,  S.  Waters,  President  of  National  Association  t 
Dental  Examiners. — 

■Baltimore,  October  9th,  1888. 
Dr.  T.  S.  Walers,  President  National  Association  of  Deni 
Examiners  : 
Dear  Sir. — On  reading  the  proceedings  of  the  Seven 
Meeting  of  the  "National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners 
as  published  in  the  October  number,  1888,  of  the  Deni 
Cosmos,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  "University  of  Mar 
land  Dental  Department"  was  not  among  the  number 
Dental  Schools  whose  diplomas  might  be  recommended  I; 
your  Association  to  the  various  St.ite  Associations  to  be  r 
ceived  in  lieu  of  an  examination.  As  the  University  of  Mar 
land  Dental  Department  has  strictly  complied  with  all  tl 
requirements  of  your  Association  in  regard  to  the  matriculatic 
and  graduation  of  Dental  Students,  length  of  sessions.  &c., 
desire  to  learn  from  you  the  cause  of  the  omission. 
Respectfully,  &c., 

Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas, 
Dean  of  University  of  Maryland  Dental  Departnier 

Baltimore,  October  iith,  1888. 
Dr.  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas,  Dean  of  University  of  Maryland  Dent 
Department : 
Dear  Sir. — In  answer  to  your  query  of  October  9th,  as  I 
the  cause  of  the  omission  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Dent 
Department  from  the  list  of  Colleges  and  Departments  to  I 
recommended  to  the  State  Boards  of  Dental  Examiners  in  lie 
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examination,  have  to  say  that  it  was  by  the  unanimous 
of  the  National  Board  of  Dental  Examiners.  I  do  not 
memory  the  wording  of  the  resolution,  but  if  you  will 
is  Dr.  Fred.  A.  Levy,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  you  c^n  get  the 
i  information.  Or,  L.  is  the  Sec,  and  has  the  records. 
School  is  not  the  only  one  left  out  in  the  cold.  I  think 
leges  that  are  not  members  of  the  Association  of  Dental 
ies  were  left  out  of  the  list.  We  also  struck  from  the 
2  of  the  Washington  Colleges  that  joined  the  Association 
ulties  this  year. 

he  National  Board  are  honest  in  their  work,  and  mean  to 
in  a  high  standard  of  Dental  Education. 
Very  respectfully. 

T.  S.  Waters, 
Pres.  of  N.  B.  of  D.  Examiners. 


Baltimore,  October  13th,  1888. 
'.  S.   WaUrs,  Pres.  Nat.  Association  0/  Denial  Exam- 

'eai  Sir. — I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
o  my  communication  of  gth  inst.  requesting  of  you  the 
jf  the  omission  by  your  Association,  of  the  name  of  the 
sity  of  Maryland  Dental  Department  from  the  list  of 

Schools  whose  diplomas  have  been  recommended  to 
rioiis  State  Associations  to  be  received  in  lieu  of  an 
lation.  In  your  reply  you  give  as  a  reason  tor  such 
an,  /Aai  our  Denial  Department  is  not  a  member  of  the 
ialion  of  Dental  Faculties,"  and  also  state  tliat  this 
on  (he   part  of  your  Association  was   unanimous.     Of 

you  mean  that  it  was  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
■en  members  who  were  alone  present  at  the  Louisville 
g  of  your  Association  on  the  29th  of  August  last,  repre- 
;  but  eleven  States— eight  Northern  and  three  Southern, 
ng  among  the  latter  Maryland,  from  which  you  were  the 
lember  of  the  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  present, 
desire  to  reply  to  your  letter  in  the  kindest  manner  pos- 
md  without  the  slightest  ill-feeling  towards  any  one  of 
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the  seventeen  members,  and  I  trust  that  you  will  so  receive  i 
although  1  cannot  help  regarding  such  action  as  an  iadignil 
very  unjustly  and  without  cause  placed  upon  one  of  the  ma 
reputable  of  the  Dental  Schools  of  this  country,  which  ha 
from  the  date  of  its  organization,  maintained  as  high  a  standai 
of  dental  education  as  any  other,  and  indeed  a  very  muc 
higher  one  than  has  many  of  the  Schools  whose  diplomas  tl 
seventeen  members  of  your  Association  recommend  in  lieu  ' 
an  examination. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating,  that  (with  one  exceptioi 
I  have  been  longer  engaged  in  teaching  dentistry  than  ar 
other  gendemen  now  connected  with  the  various  dental  schoo 
oi  our  country,  and  my  aim  has  always  been  to  maintain  a  hif 
standard  of  Dental  Education ;  hence,  I  can  truthfully  asse 
that  I,  as  well  as  the  gentlemen  associated  with  me  in  d 
feculty  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Dental  Departmei 
have  at  all  times  been  ready  and  willing  to  do  all  in  our  pow 
to  advance  the  interests  of  our  profession,  and  aid  tho 
engaged  in  a  like  work. 

Would  the  mere  fact  of  membership  in  the  Association 
Dental  Faculties  give  to  our  Dental  Department  any  high 
reputation  than  it  at  the  present  time  possesses  ? 

Has  not  our  Dental  Department  from  its  organizatio 
maintained  as  high  a  standard  of  dental  instructi'^n  as  ai 
Dental  School  or  Department  in  the  world?  and  is  not  tk 
fact  acknowledged  by  every  State  Dental  Association  in  th 
country  who  has  recommended  students  to  our  School  ?  And 
it  not  further  verified  by  the  large  number  of  dental  students  wl 
attend  its  annual  sessions,  not  one  of  whom  has  gone  elsewhe 
to  graduate,  except  those,  who  have  either  been  rejected  at  tl 
final  examinations,  or  have  been  guaranteed  diplomas,  or  low 
fees,  by  other  schools  ?  Also  by  the  large  number  of  promine 
and  reputable  dental  practitioners  of  this  and  foreign  countrii 
who  send  their  students  to  our  Dental  Department  ?  Take  tl 
present  unusually  large  class  as  an  example,  which  contaii 
members  from  England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Po 
tugal,  Turkey,  South  America,  West  Indies,  Canada,  Ne 
Brunswick,  and  from  nearly  every  State  of  the  United  Sute 
Again,  have  there  ever  been  any  charges  brought  against  oi 
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1  Department  for  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
cments  of  the  State  Boards  of  Dental  Examiners,  or  of 
merican  and  Southern  Dental  Associations  ?  I  have 
heard  of  any,  and  defy  anyone  to  prove  that  we  have 
ictly  complied  with  all  such  requirements,  and  refer  to 
mual  Catalogues  as  to  what  our  requiraments  are.  Have 
any  member  of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Dental  Exami- 
ffith  one  exception,  (Dr.  Richard  Grady),  ever  visited 
;ntal  Department  of  the  University  of  Maryland  during 
sions,  to  make  yourself  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
ching,  although  its  doors  have  been,  and  ever  will  be 

0  you  and  your  colleagues?  Does  not  the  fact  that  no 
an  three  of  the  five  members  composing  the  Maryland 

of  Dental  Examiners,  have  recommended  students  to 
cntal  Department  for  the  present  session,  and  that  Dr. 

d  Grady,  one  of  these  members,  has  been  sending 
ts  to  us  for  several  years,  prove  that  the  majority  of  the 
;rs  of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  are  sat- 
with  our  course  of  instruction  and  recommend  it?  Is 
■.  Richard  Grady  one  of  the  most  intelligent  members  of 
iryland  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  and  fully  competent 
»e,  having  for  many  years  filled  the  positions  of  Teacher 
'incipal  in  some  of  the  highest  Public  Schools  of  Balti- 
-ity  ?  Have  rot  the  prominent  dental  practitioners  from 
s  parts  of  our  country,  who  annually  act  as  Judges  in 
ng  prizes  at  the  contests  of  our  Graduatmg  Classes,  pro- 
«]  the  operations  performed  in  their  presence  by  our 
Its  in  the  Dental  Infirmary,  to  be  of  the  highest  and 
atisfactory  character  ?  Further :  Is  there  any  clause  in 
iryland  Dental  Law  that  empowers  you  to  act,  in  regard 

1  law,  independent  of  your  colleagues  ?  For  I  have  been 
ed  that  no  meeting  of  your  Board  was  held,  at  which 
ere  appointed  its  representative  to  the  Louisville  meeting, 
at  no  instructions  were  given  you  to  omit  the  name  of 
University  of  Maryland  Dental  Department "  from  the 
Schools  whose  diplomas  were  to  be  recommended.  On 
ntrary,  one  of  the  members  of  your  Board  of  Dental 
aers  has  repudiated  suth  action,  and  declared  it  to  be 
vlrage,"  and  "  a  siad  in  the  dark."    Was  any  intimation 
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of  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  sevenieen  who  met  in  Loui 
ville,  ever  given  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Dental  Department  1 
the  University  of -Maryland?  I,  its  Dean,  never  heard  of 
until  it  appeared  in  the  October  number,  1888,  of  the  DenU 
Cosmos.  Does  the  Maryland  Dental  Law,  or  that  of  ar 
State,  empower  its  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  to  discrimina 
ag.'^inst  one  of  the  Dental  Schools  in  said  State  witliout  ar 
just  cause?  No  court  in  our  country  will  sustain  such  actioi 
and  you  must  know  that  the  Maryland  Board  of  Denial  Exan 
iners  cannot  reject  the  diploma  of  the  "  University  of  Marylan 
Dental  Department,"  merely  because  its  Faculty  have  not  b 
come  members  of  the  Association  of  Dental  Faculties ;  and  tl 
same  may  be  said  of  every  other  State  Board  of  Dental  Exan 
iners  in  this  country. 

Article  VII  of  the  Constitution  of  the  "Association  1 
Dental  Faculties."  reads  as  follows  : 

"Any  reputable  dental  college  may  be  represented  in  tb 
body  upon  snbmittinji  to  the  Executive  Committee  satisfactoi 
crt<ientials,  signing  the  Constitution,  conforming  to  the  ruli 
and  regulations  of  this  body,  and  paying  such  assessments; 
may  be  made." 

I  am  certain  that  you,  regard  our  Dental  Department; 
a  reputable  one.  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  every  one  of  tl 
members  who  composed  llu;  Louisville  meeting,  and  who  wei 
a  very  small  minority  of  the  inembers  composing  the  varioi 
State  Dental  Examining  Boards. 

In  your  opinion,  is  the  restriction  of  dental  stii'lenti,  whi 
attending  the  deiital  schools  of  our  country,  to  Mechanic 
Dentistry  for  the  first  year  of  tile  two-year's  course  to  tl; 
exclusion  of  Operative  Dentistry  for  that  year,  a  proper  mellio 
of  iwiching  dentistry  ?  I  am  aware  that  this  regulation  h< 
recently  been  made  non-mandatory,  but  nevertheless  tli 
Atisociatiou  of  Faculties  yet  recoLumend  it.  My  long  expe 
iencc  in  teaching,  leads  me  to  consider  a  course  of /.fu  year 
instiuction  in  operative  dentistry  as  short  enough. 

Finally,  I  ask,  if  it  was  intended  by  the  seventeen  membei 
composing  the  Louisville  meeting,  that  printed  circulars  coi 
taining  the  names  of  the  Schools  whose  diplomas  are  recon 
mended  to  the  various  State  Associations,  and  to  which 
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led  the  name  of  "Fred,  A.  Levy,"  Secretary,  Orange, 
[ersey,  .should  be  circulated  among  the  students  at  pres- 
ttending  the  "  University  of  Maryland  Dental  Depart- 
"  as  has  been  done,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  our  Depart- 
'  Several  of  these  circulars  addressed  to  our  students, 
iw  in  my  possession,  but  hke  all  such  mean  acts,  this  one 
iled  in  its  purpose.  1  will  do  you  justice  by  saying  that 
not  believe  you  have  been  a  party  to  such  an  act,  nor 
iware  of  it ;  but  that  others  have  been  thus  guilty  can  be 

proven.  We  ask  for  our  Dental  Department  no  more 
what  is  just,  and  are  willing  that  it  should  be  judged 
iing  to  its  merits ;  but  we  also  demand  tiiai  the  members 

"  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,"  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
of  the  Srate  of  Maryland,  shall  act  impartially,  and  foster, 
d  of  injure,  the  reputable  Dental  Schools  of  Maryland, 
Respectfully,  &c., 

Ferdinand  J.  S,  Gorgas, 
Dean  of  University  of  Maryland  Dental  Departm<;nt. 


Baltimoke,  October  17th,  1888. 
''.  S.  Woiei-s.  Pres.  Nat.  Board  of  Dental  Examiners: 
"year  Sir — I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
card  of  i6th  inst',  in  which  you  state  that  "  the  N;iEional 
I  of  Dental  Examiners  "  took  no  action  against  the  Den- 
epartment  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  all  they  did 
to  recommend  certain  Schools  as  were  or  are  members 
:  Association  of  Denta!  Faculties,  and  that  "if  your 
1  had  been  a  member  it  would  be  in  the  list  recom- 
;d."  1  am  very  murh  gratified  to  learn  this,  especially 
;  reason  lliat  certain  parties  have  taken  advantage  of  this 
on  to  circulate  a  report  that  our  Dental  Department  is 
cognized  by  the  various  State  Boards  of  Dental  Exami- 
*hich,  as  you  are  aware,  is  false. 

.  letter,  however,  received  this  day  from  Dr.  G.  F.  S. 
It,  the  President  of  the-  State  Dental  Examining  Board 
ith  Carolina,  who  was  present  at  the  Louisville  Meeting 
just  27th.  188S,  where  he  represented  his  State  Board, 
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furnishes  information  concerning  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners  at  the  Louisville 
meeting,  which  is  altogether  different  from  the  report  published 
in  the  October  number,  1888,  of  the  Dental  Cosmos,  and  also 
from  the  circular  bearing  the  name  of  Fred.  A.  Levy,  Sec'y., 
Orange,  N.  J.,  and  which  was  mailed  to  Students  of  the  Dental- 
Department  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Dr.  Wright's  letter  is  as  follows : 

Georgetown,  S.  C,  October  15th,  1888. 

Professor  F,  J,  S,  Gorgas,  Dean  Dental  Department  Unwer- 
sity  of  Maryland: 

Dear  Sir, — Your  favor  of  the  9th  has  just  reached  me,  it 
must  have  been  delayed  in  Columbia.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
Cosmos  is  short  on  Jacts  in  the  October  issue,  unless  their 
reporter  got  his  notes  mixed.  The  said  reporter  was  very 
busy  with  the  regular  joint  meeting,  as  well  as  the  separate 
meetings  of  the  two  Associations,  and  the  Association  of  Fac- 
ulties, also  last  but  not  least,  The  National  Association  of 
Examining  Boards,  before  which  the  Dental  Department  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  passed  when  the  roll  of  Dental 
Schools  was  called.  Passed  without  objection  or  comment  of 
any  kind.  If  this  had  not  been  the  case,  and  for  cause  it  had 
been  omitted,  then  I  should  have  informed  you,  and  if  the 
cause  could  not  be  removed,  then  I  should  have  requested  a 
change  in  the  Corps  of  Clinical  Instructors.  Dr.  Waters,  of 
your  city  was  presiding  when  the  above  roll  was  called  by  the 
Secretary,  and  a?  each  Institution  was  named  the  President 
would  ask  in  these  words :  "  Any  objection  f  "  and  if  none  was 
offered,  he  announced :  '^Passed,\  But  if  objection  or  inquiry 
arose,  the  merits  of  such  case  was  then  discussed  and  disposed 
of.  If  you  ask  Dr.  Waters,  of  your  city,  who  at  that  time  was 
elected  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Exam- 
ining Boards,  or  write  to  Dr.  Fred  Levy,  ofN.  J„  my  statement 
will  be  sustained.  If  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  there  were  but 
three  Institutions  objected  to,  one  in  Canada,  and  two  in  the 
United  States,  but  not  in  Baltimore. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  F.  S.  Wright,  D.  D.  S. 
President  of  South  Carolina  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners, 
and  Delegate  to  the  National  Association  of  State  Dental 
Examining  Boards,  Meeting,  Louisville,  Ky.,  1888. 

Respectfully,  &c., 

Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas, 
Dean  of  University  of  Maryland  Dental  Department 
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Baltimore,  October  19th,  1888. 
r.  S.  Waters,  Pres.  Nat.  Association  of  Dental  Examiners: 
Dear  Sir, — I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following 
received  to-day  from  Dr,  G,  F.  S.  Wright,  President  of 
outh  Carolina  State  Dental  Examining  Board: 

Georgetown,  S.  C„  October  17th,  1888. 
■ssor  Gcrgas: 

ifour  telegram  just  received.  If,  after  you  have  written 
3  Secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Dental 
lining  Boards,  and  received  his  answer,  you  find  it  neces- 
you  may  publish  the/ac/,  that  I  say  the  Dental  Depart- 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  was  passed  by  the  National 
Hation  with  the  same  standing  as  the  other  Schools  -whose 
mas  may  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  an  examination. 
Very  truly  yours, 

G.  F.  S.  Wright,  D.  D.  S., 
lent  of  South  Carolina  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners, 
ind  Delegate  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  1888. 
Respectfully,  &c.. 

Ferdinand  j.  S.  Gorcas, 
Dean  of  University  of  Maryland  Dental  Department. 


Baltimore,  October  29th,  1888. 
T.  S.  Waters,  Pres.  National  Association  of  Dental  Ex- 
aminers : 
Dear  Sir: — At  your  suggestion,  and  also  that  of  Dr.  G. 

Wright,  President  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Board  of 
al  Examiners,  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Fred.  A,  Levy,  of  Orange, 

asking  him  if  our  Dental  Department  had  been  omitted 
the  list  of  Dental  Schools  by  your  Association,  and  if  so, 
hat  cause  ?  The  only  reply  I  received  from  Dr.  Levy 
bat  he  understood  I  had  printed  3  circular  in  which  his 
appeared,  and  requested  a  copy.  He  returned  no 
irs  whatever  to  my  questions. 

rhis  day  I  received  the  following  letter  from  Dr.  W.  C. 
llaw,  of  Augusta,  Geof^ia,  a  member  of  the  Georgia  State 
1  of  Dental   Examiners,  who  was  also  present  at  the 
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Louisville  meeting  of  August,  1888,  as  a  representative  of  his 
State  Board  ; 

Augusta,  Ga,,  October  25th,  18S8. 
J)r.  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas.  Dean  University  of  Maryland  Dental 
Department  : 
Dear  Doctor. — 1  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  cor- 
respondence between  yourself,  Dr,  Waters,  and  Dr.  Wright, 
relative  to  the  omission  of  the  name  of  your  College  from  the 
list  of  Colleges  whose  diplomas  should  be  recommended  to  the 
Examining  Boards  in  heu  of  an  examination. 

1  am  glad  that  before  its  reception  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  pronouncing,  at  a  meeting  of  Dentists,  the  said  omission  a 
clerical  error.  I,  with  Dr.  S,  B.  Barfield,  of  Macon,  Ga., 
represented  the  Georgia  Examining  Board  in  the  Louisville 
meeting,  and  my  rei  ollection  is  clear  upon  this  matter.  For 
having  heard  whisperings  that  objections  might  be  made 
against  your  College,  I,  at  considerable  inconvenience,  attend- 
ed the  Session  of  the  National  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  at 
which  the  roll  of  Colleges  was  reviewed,  prepared  to  fight  the 
question,  and  was  consequently  upon  the  gui  vive.  The  roll 
had  been  gonf  over  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  in  being  re- 
vised for  adoption  at  this  session,  was  gone  through  with  two 
or  three  times,  and  each  time  there  were  errors  to  be  correct- 
ed, so  that  lam  not  surprised  if  the  mistake  (unintentional) 
does  actually  exist  in  the  Secretary's  record.  But  a  mistake 
it  certainly  is.  I  feel  sure  thai  Dr.  Barfield  and  others  will 
substantiate  me  in  this. 

There  was  one  subsequent  session  of  the  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  at  which  I  was  not  present,  but  at  which,  I  was 
told,  nothing  had  been  done  but  the  election  of  officers,  and 
routine  business, 

I  voluntarily  write  this,  so  that  if  the  records  of  Secretary 
Levy  are  wrong,  your  College  may  still  be  set  right. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  C.  Wardlaw, 
Respectfully,  &c. 

FEiffiiNAND  J.  S.  Gorgas, 
Dean  of  University  ot  Maryland  Dental  Department. 
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Baltimore,  November  ist,  1888. 
red.  A.  Levy,  Sec'y.  Nat.  Asso.  of  Dental  Examiners  : 
^car  Sir. — I  desire  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  this  day 
■inted  co[>y  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Seventh  Annual 
]g  of  "  The  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners." 
I  return,  send  to  you  enclosed  the  printe'd  circuhir,  con- 
;  the  correspondence  between  Dr.  Waters,  Dt  Wright 
yself,  and  also  a  letter  from  Dr.  VV.  C.  Wardlaw,  of  the 
ia  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  who,  with  Dr.  S.  B. 
id.  represented  said  Board  at  the  Louisville  nieetinij  of 
Association.  According  to  Dr.  Wardlaw's  letter,  the  list 
ital  Schools  was  reviewed  and  re-reviewed  two  or  three 
and  finally  disposed  of,  with  no  objections  to  the  Univer- 
r  Marj'land  Dental  Department,  which,  as  Dr.  Wright 
ates,  was  "  passed  without  objeetion  or  comment  0}  any 
In  your  report  of  the  proceedings,  according  to  the 
J  pamphlet  received  from  you  to-day,  it  appears  that  in 
it  session  oi  your  Association,  at  which  there  was  a  very 
reduced  attendance  from  the  seventeen  original  represen- 
.  but  at  which  session  the  State  Board  of  Georgia  t.oj 
ented,  if  that  of  South  Carolina  was  not.  The  list  of 
I  Sclkools  was  again  revised,  and  according  to  the  number 
tied  in  your  printed  proceedings  the  University  of  Mary- 
)entaj  Department  was  omitted.  Is  not  such  a  record  of 
tfoceedings  strangely  incorrect,  as  Dr.  G.  F.  S.  Wright, 
f  of  whose  letter  I  send  you.  was,  according  to  your 
,  one  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  list  of  the 
1  CoUeges  which  your  Association  would  recommend  to 
rious  State  Boards?  Does  not  Dr.  W.  C,  Wardlaw  state 
though  he  was  not  present  at  the  last  session,  yet  he 
■tood  and  was  "told  that  nothing  had  been  done  but  the 
Q  of  officers  and  routine  business."  Yet  your  report 
%  that  the  list  of  Colleges  was  again  (notwithstanding  the 
previous  reviews)  "  referred  back  to  the  Committee  to 
ised  and  was  again  presented  to  the  Association ;  was 
led  and  accepted." 

he  conclusions  1  am  compelled  to  arrive  at,  from  all  the 
ony  given  in  the  letters  of  Drs.   Wright  and  Wardlaw, 
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who  declare  that  the  University  of  Maryland  Dental  Depai 
ment  was  not  omitted  from  the  list  of  Dental  Colleges  who 
diplomas  were  to  be  recommended  to  the  various  State  Boar 
(the  former  being  a  member  of  the  Committee  appointed 
prepare  said  list  of  Dental  Colleges),  are— that  you  have  eith 
confounded  the  proceedings  of  the  Second  Session  of  your  Ass 
ciation  with  those  of  the  Third  Session  unintentionally  ;  or,  tt 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  absence  of  several  of  the  represe 
tatives  who  were  present  at  the  former  sessions,  to  injure  en 
Dental  Department  without  any  just  cause. 
Respectfully,  &c., 

Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas, 
Dean  of  University  of  Maryland  Dental  Departma 


What  Cocaine  to  Use. — There  are  many  brands 
cocaine  in  the  market,  and  many  physicians  have  found  to  thi 
annoyance  that  some  are  inert  and  some  very  irritating  wh 
applied  to  a  sensitive  membrane. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  of  service  to  physicians  to  learn  tl 
experience  of  Dr.  Dudley  S.  Reynolds,  editor  of  Progre. 
who  in  the  July,  188S,  number  expresses  himself  as  follows : 

"  The  medical  profession  has  about  setded  its  estimate 
the  therapeutical  value  of  muriate  of  cocaine,  but  it  is,  unha 
pily,  no  easy  matter  to  decide  upon  the  most  uniformly  relial 
source  of  supply.  The  editor  oi  Progress  had  about  concludi 
Merck's  was  the  only  reliable  product,  when  recently  he  w 
induced  to  make  trial  of  that  produced  by  Parke,  Davis  &  C 
A  fresh  sample  of  ten  grains  was  dissolved  in  five  drachms 
distilled  water,  to  which  was  added  one  drop  of  liquid  carbo 
acid.  One  drop  of  this  instilled  into  the  eye  of  a  man  frc 
whose  cornea  a  foreign  body  was  to  be  removed,  produci 
complete  anaesthesia  in  three  minutes,  so  that  incision  of  tl 
inflamed  cornea,  and  turning  out  of  the  piece  of  offendii 
metal  was  not  felt  by  the  patient  Twenty  other  similar  expt 
iments  yielded  similar  results." — Ex. 
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ilmps  during  ibc  Annual  Scsalona  a  number  of  the  Corps  of  Cllnfcal 
II  h<ild  Climes  and  ck'llver  Qlnieal  Lectures. 

■Iniv  itsori^iinmition  bus  added  to  the  ivputatlon  and  prosperity  of  thks 
iml  School,  niiiil  n<i<r  lis  pruduittos.  iiinlmost  every  part  of  the  civilized 
-tintrwitb  IhuHueefss  that  ability  will  ever  commHnd.  The  pnst  lession 
iictessliil  oiw  ill  LiumlKT  of  matriculates  ever  held;  HDd  visiting  dentist* 
iCthiACounlri'liavc  expressed  themselves  aa  being  astonished  and  gnti- 
itllty  sliiiwn  by  the  students  when  operating  upon  patients  In  the 
nuinii  one  nf  the  departments  ot  oiie  of  the  oldest  UniTeislUes  In  this 
ikMua  IB  everywhere  recognized  and  honored. 

riwin  In  both  (i}>piTitivc  and  mecbiinicnl  dentistry  Is  as  tbcav'tgh  as  It  Is 
w  It.  and  cmlinieos  everything  pertaining  to  dental  art.  The  advantages 
'rill  and  onil  surfiieiil  clinics,  to  which  the  dental  studeuteare  admitted, 
II  the  lectures  of  Uie  Oaiv-erslt}',  afford,  cannot  lie  over^ntlmated.  The 
(Is  of  puitenis  annually  ti-catcd  Iti  the  UrnvGralty  Hospital,  which  U  Well 
be  lanrest  Hospital  In  Baltimore,  aHord  an  atmndance  of  material  for 
nnary  and  laboratory  practice,  and  tlie  oral  HUKwy  """'■^ 


The  Dental  InflrmAry  Kod  I«bor»tor;  BuIUiiik  Ix  nne  of  the  largcot  u 
plate  itruotUTee  of  the  kind  Id  tbe  woild,  Tko  InRrmnry  Is  ll^bicd  b) 
lanre  windows,  and  la  fumiBbed  with  tlie  neat  fauproval  opcntling' chairs 

The  Deotal  Inflrmarr  and  I^boratorf  at«  open  dnily  ((.'xccjit  Euada]- 
Mltlniymr  for  the  receptlonof  patUmta;  and  tbe  pnictiue  fur  dental  Mu 
oreaasd  toiuch  an  extent  that  all  tlie  atudeola  iliiriiiii  the  past  wssion 
abuudanoe  of  pnujtlcal  work  In  both  operative  aiii  jimsthotlc  dentlstiy 
Books  ahowliiB'  to  the  credit  of  naaj  of  them  burulrcl^  of  sold  Qlllng! 
Zaiimary  pationta,  besides  other  openitlona.  This  intuna  for  practical  In 
already  asBumed  such  large  proportions  that  the  Bujiply  baa  been  beyond 
tbe  birve  clanea  In  Bttendance  during  the  put  teaaiona. 

The  exoeedlngly  large  number  cf  patlenta  for  the  oitraction  of  teeth  I 
fadbUca  for  praotloal  experience  to  every  «tudr>ni. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  aiTorded  by  this  t'l-i.tiitnn  for  a  thoreu 
InatruotloD  Id  the  theory  and  practloe  of  deatlsl> .  .  i1m'  clmlcs  In  tbe  Vc 
pitsi  enable  the  Dental  equally  withttoe  Medical  S  ..<ii  uia  i<i  l>ei;oiDe  tarn 
dlacaaca  and  opemllont  of  Praotloal  Bufiery.  ■.  \i  i~.<<nB  of  jnw,  parti 
tumoTB.  canoeroiu  or  benign,  of  various  fartanf  I'li- Imocal  cai-llj- plast 
for  the  n«Cor«t[on  of  ebeek.llp«,  etcnNVbe  mr-riTlinii-d  us  hming-  twi 
clasa  during  the  year.  The  Induction  of  ttunthi  "-i.i  bi-  incHns  of  dlCo: 
ether. chloroform,  bromldeof  ethyl,  nltroua  oxhu  p^^ts.  ull  being  uH?d  li 
cannot  fall  to  be  of  uie  to  the  itudent  of  Oml  ^iwc^ry.  Junior  as  v 
Btudents  are  afforded  every  opportuaity  for  piBcticul  liistruotloit  In  tntb  i 
meohanical  dentistry. 

The  Lecture  Balls  In  the  nnlvecalty  Bulldltig«  are  IniFe  Bod  well 
every  faoliity  will  be  aUnrdod  foe  practical  and  lh<L'i>r<>tii.-al  d(.-nlal  inatruc 
Strationain  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  pBtbology.ifir  nhlib  Hnitbundant 
Isfumishod  free  of  charge, j  also  form  animporriLrn  pari  -A  ilic  ro^ulai 
DIssectlngBoomlalargc,  well  ventilated  and  ll«h[<  l,  nuJ  t ho  Dumonstni 
cat  Anatomy  passes  much  of  bis  lime  In  M>btir:if  tin;  siuilenu  aiid  di 
labors.    Dlsaectiag  Haterlal  la  fnmlalied  In  al.ua.lance,  free  of  el 

QoBliaeiitiaDa  for  OradoaUoni  Th«  candiiliite  must  have  atten 
ooursea  of  lectursa  of  five  moatha  each  in  dlBerent  yt^org  at  the  BegnL 
Sessions  In  tbla  Inatltiitlon.  Tbe  following,  howover,  will  be  oonsldere 
valenttoan  attendance  on  oneoourseof  lecturer  In  this  College:— One  i 
reputable  Dental  Col  lege  i  graduation  Inar^utatli.-  MclitHl  College  niti 
dental  pupilage  In  a  dental  Inflnnary.  The  stuli nt.  mit'iinK  either 
requirements  will  h&ve  the  privilege  of  preeentiiiv:  lL.[ii!k.lf  hs  Kcnndids 
atlon  at  the  end  of  but  one  Course  of  Leetuies.  Tlu'  niiurlculent  mux 
English  education;  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  lli 'i  iiy  Iri^itiluUon,  or  o 
of  literary  qualltlcatlanB  will  be  received  inaCeufl  >  i  :i  pn'liminary  exan 
Btudents,both  Juniors  and  seniors,  have  equal  ail  %.  <  ■■■i^i.'^  in  operative  an 
dentistry  In  this  Institution  throughout  every  «^' . .  ■ ;. 

Oradnation  in  Medioinei  Qraduateaof  tli'  Inninl  Deportment  ol 
rity  of  Maryland  are  required  to  attend  but  one  M"<F.lDn  at  the  Cnlven 
Medicine  prior  to  pr««enUng  tbenuelvea  a*  MndJaates  for  the  degree  t 
Medicine."    (See  Oitalogue.) 

The  Bflgnlar  or  Winter  Sesaloa  will  begin  on  tbe  Ist  day  of  Octi: 
Will  term!  ante  about  the  1st  of  March,  1888. 

The  SuDioer  Sesilon,  for  practical  Inatruotlon,  wlU  commence  li 
OOoUnues  until  tbe  regular  Session  begins.  StudenU  In  attendance  on 
Session  will  have  the  advantages  of  all  tbe  dally  Surgical  and  Medical 
Unlverelty. 

The  Tees  for  the  Regular  Sesston  are  tUt^  Demonetratois'  Pees  [nclui 
latlon  Fee,  |5;  Diploma  i'ec,  for  candidates  forgraduatlon.t%  Dlssectit 

For  Summer  Session,  no  charge  to  thoae  who  aitond  the  fotlowin^t  W 

BeDeQolary.— A  Beneflciary  student  Will  be  received  from  each 
recommendation  of  the  State  Dental  Boclety.on  the  piiynient  of  half  i 
teea.    Board  can  be  obtained  at  from  $3.60  to  M  P<t  wu.k,  actonllng  lo  q' 

The  University  Prize  and  a  number  of  Olhcr  I'rizca  will  bo  specified 

Btudenta  desiring  Information  and  the  anaual  Catalogue  will  be  a 
lull  addrasB  and  direct  their  letteia  to 

F.   J.   S.   GORGAS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

Da^  af  tba  I>aBl«I  Tliiiiaiiiinwl  at  tbe  CDissrslty  «r  JSmrj 

84S  N.   CuTAw  SniSKT.  B*kT.3Uiic,  Mb. 
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Weginning  at  Vienna,  in  iSy^,  where  J  mads  my  first  dt 
I  have  recdved  successively  at  the  Six  World's  Fai 
Highest  Award  for  AMTIFJCIAL  TEJETS;  this  being  ik 
important  branch  of  my  business  and  all  that  I  exhibited. 

The  greatest  proof  ever  extended  for  Superiority  to  any  t 
,  aaurer  of  fORCEJ^AXN  TEBTH,  for  their  Strength,  Uda} 
and  J7atural  Life-like  appearance,  was  received  by  7nB  throu^ 
Report  of  the  Judges  ;  Centennial  International  Exhihitioii  j8', 


-^*I:XTRACT»'* 

milt  TBS  ms£.  &EmT  or  tbs  jhoiies  os  mmi  or  cnour  m 


«  B.  3).  SlM»ti  EXHIBITED  HOTHIHS  BOT  TEETH.  i,it  feis  diapf 
MauttiuC  in  {be  e^wm».  &h  colox,  ttan»iucencu  aiii  iexluiVf  {kk-u  i 
loat  ccuja  va  de^uei',  ihevt  leeto  a  jaiiniui  sniiOCMtction  of  Ibe  T>'-H* 
ceamctt^wtics  o|  toe  natuzat  ozaann,  voto  io  foe  individual  {eetb  anA  tt 
h  ioe  e«ti:e  •et.  Cceix  coniotmatioH  letio  xeieience  to  close  nui  eins 
latioH  io  ibe  moxiUaiu  otco  coowed  catejul  studu  o|  V:e  uaeia  c|  ^:lb 
aixi  cpetato;.  Cneis  vaEtoiw  and  numeiou*  deviattotiB  |:ciu  iuii|c:t>ii(u 
aixi  ouUiiii^,  eitnulatina  ibe  itteouCatitim  ol  itatute,  leas  oo  rc:|cct  iui 
ill  tue  mciilrj  1:3  e.n;pi;ic(»  ot  tttsis  atttfictal  nahita  wouli  tj  enleriained 
dt9pc«itien  ci  {c  ib-ntateeiaC  was  vo  •ttimultu  manaaed  as  to  ec::i:e  ibe 
amount  o|  atrsncilb  with  ibe  tea»i  eufk;  and  iM  iii»G:licit  c|  pt-ilinu 
•aa  90  aztanasii  a»  '-  f«ndet  'Ei:i«  dtttetacemenf  on  auncsl  tmnnaitle  ac 
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Weginning  at  Vienna,  in  jSyj,  where  J  made  my  first 
I  have  received  successively  at  the  Six  World's  1 
Highest  Award  for  ARTIFICIAL  TEJETJT;  this  being 
important  branch  of  my  business  and  all  that  I  exhibited-. 

The  greatest  proof  ever  extended  for  Superiority  to  an 
,u£iurer  cf  PORCEtAZy  TESTS,  for  their  Strength,  Ac 
and  Natural  Life-like  Appearance,  was  received  by  me  thn 
Report  of  the  fudges  ;  Centennial  International  Exhibition 
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^.  STuftti  EXHIBITED  MOTHIHS  EOT  TEETH,  Ia  k^   A\^ 
MawU|uI  in  tba  evtsmtM.      qI»  coIoi,  (lanBlucencu  and  isxkwis,  Im 
t:e<i;    fneu  weze  a   faitoful  uetocUistiQii  o|   iba  b~ 
iofl  ttatutat  oiaanft,  vole  to  1m  incite  id  i  ml  {csib  and 
Ckeis  confozmaiioH  uitb  sewzencs  ka  clcse  an  j   e 


tnat  couid  {a  dt 
co3iacU^i*li:» 
<3  {00  entire  a 


'^V' 


&  »&oige<i  caie[uf  ciuctu  o|  lie  needs  c|  ^ 
peiatoz.  Lbet«  «acioii»  and  numezou*  deviations  jrctit  loiijczin 
and  ouilinc,  eimiitatma  {bg  iczcau'atitie*  o|  natuu,  was  oa  pr(c:t 
ill  iue  Mic:ilu  113  «.<!;r:iricn  o|  (neb  artificial  Matui«  would  v.^  entcitaii 
diseicvttioK  c|  1c  ifj-MialctialuaB  mi  wtiujullu  mattooed  1.13  {3  nccLre  t 
amount  of  st^sticilli  uilb  tee  teavt  vutk;  and  to*  iHse:lt:>i  cf  cLti 
•aa  vo  attanqzd  a»  ''  'endei  'o:i£  dtatuacsment  cm  auncst  inijacsattu 
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AINSWOHTH'S  RUBBEH-DAU  FUNCS 

Patented    July    1,    1S70. 

In  tbe  Alnswoitli  Piincli  a 
ooneif  poiDt  mts  the  n 
against  a  perfonipd  die  bi 
fourbolM  of  gnMli-d  Mzeti 
the  Decks  of  thg  diffun-Dl 
Tbe  perforation  is  tbuit 
clean  and  ibarp  and  tbe  ri 
the  dam  tearing  during  iin  » 
■nent  reduced  to  the  mini 
Both  tbv  [wint  and  tlie  <i: 
made  of  bardeiwd  >>le<-),  an 
die  is  readilj  rotated  to  brir 
desired  bole  in  pogitiua. 

Hade  and  flnuJieil  iu  ihf 
of  our  "Best"  forreps  nnd  w 
cutters. 

Price,  Nickel-plated,     ^ 

REFLECTOI 


ii 


lliese  RrfectOiB  are  for  al 
ment  to  rubber-dam  clnasf 
that  while  providing  the  op« 
with  a  strong  li|Clit,  botb  1 
we  JetX  free  for  manipuli 
Tbe  left-band  cut  shows 
method  of  attachment.  Th 
vantage  te  be  derivrnj  ttoc 
use  of  these  appliimes.  rxpe 
in  operations  apoii  jiostcrim 
itics  in  molars,  will  !«  mvT 
Bf  meacH  <if  a  bnll 
rrorcnn  be  adjusted  U 
ceDinlellie  light  upon  tliec 
oranr  portion  o|  Llie  movii 
((ulred.  Two  aiXEs,  ivppeci 
)  inch  and  ( li>ch  in  diamctr 
iitade,  Khicb  it  is  beliereii 
nieet  ail  requirement b. 

Price,  dtiier  siKf,  PiHin  Glaw »3.0 

"  "        "      Hngnlfjing  QlabS 2.S 

THE   S.    S.   WHITE    DENTAL   MFG.    CO. 

PHILADELPHIA  MEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  BROOK 


OUS  OXIDE  GAS  AND  CYLINDERS. 


and  after  AngnBt  1,  IS88,  Bntil  farther  notice. 
ees  of  oar  Gas  Cyllndeni  will  be  as  follows  : 

SalloB  Cylinden*,  each  ttt.OO 

..."    15.00 
se    redactioDK,    with  the  recent  cot  in    Nitroiu 

will  make  the  prices  of   C>*llnderf^  filled  and 
I,  as  follows : 
[nder,  with  lOO  (allons  of  Saa  »8.00 

"  "       500        "  "  »5.00 

lUInc  lOO-snllon  Cylinder  S.OO 

"  SOO       "  "  ...       lO.OO 


A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE 

OK 

icial  Crown-  and  Bridge-Work. 

By    GEORGE    EVANS. 


^VITll    OOO     IIL.IL.T7»TI*A'riONS. 

OcTATa    CiiOTH.    25S  pp.    Price,  fS.OO. 


tatbor  la  well  known  bb  an  intcenlonB  pijieit  in  the  field  of  which  his 
-e&ta,  and  rb  migbt  b«  cxpectfd  ilie  work  i*  eminently  practical.  Bat 
K  is  given  to  theoriEing  upon  disputed  points,  the  in^n  object  of  tbe 
ing  to  tell,  in  as  l%w  words  hb  will  make  bis  meaning  clear,  the  best 
jf  procedure  in  Crown  and  Bridge-work.  To  this  end  be  bu  enlisted 
Ter's  art  whereyer  a  picture  woold  tell  tbe  story  graphically.  The 
moU  profuselr  illostrated,  more  ihun  bslf  Ibe  figures  hsTing  been 
'  the  anthor. 

ti  that  is  new  in  practical  devices  is  here  presented,  together  with  what 
found  Talaable  in  the  methods  published  by  others  in  tbe  denlAl 

lose  inierested  in  Crown  and  Bridge-work  (and  who  smong  dentists 
this  volume  will  be  indispensable,  as  within  Us  covers  are  to  be  found 
ictical  directions  by  which,  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  In 
in,  any  snitsble  case  can  be  treated. 

by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price,  or  can  be  ordered  through  deftlera  In 
pplles  or  book-sellers. 

TBE  %.  S.  HHITK  MITIL  IFfl.  CO.,  riHliher. 
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WILLIAM  VALLEAU,  JR. 
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Eitra  Dry  Mi  &  Platioa)  AUdt,  Impmed  Aiaal£ui,  U. 
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We  beg  leave  to  call  the  »tt«Dtlo[i  of  the  Dental  profewioD  to  the  bot 
our  buineee  was  ntabllshed  in  1840,  aad  has  been  strictly  confined  to  pa 
Ing  uid  bsmmenng  metftU.  With  thlB  experieoce  we  feel  Jaslifled  In  aseei 
that  anj  arLicIo  ve  put  upon  the  market  Bhoukl  certainly  have  tbe  merit  w 
we  claim  for  the  above  articles  of  manufocturc. 

We  claim  for  our  foil  that  It  is  made  of  abmitUe^  pun  gold,  and  be 
with  the  greatest  care  to  prodace  uniformity  and  lODghneee,  never  loBiDg  t 
>f  qoality  for  the  sake  of  ciicapnega.  The  best  makers  liave  demonetmled 
abtoluMj/  pare  gold  cannot  be  made  eAtap. 

Our  Exira  Dry  Alloy  and  Improved  Amalgam  nre  composed  of  ent 
ptire  raetals,  fused  and  mixed  with  Ibe  grmtest  cara  consuttfsit  wiih  a  viei 
produce  tbe  general  effect  to  be  desired  in  all  Amalgams.  They  contaii 
Cadmium  or  Ztne. 

We  will  cheerfully  eytend  every  facility  to  anyone  desiring  lo  test  tha 
their  tbllest  capacity,  and  most  respectfully  invite  a  trial. 

These  fllliugs  can  be  obtained  at  any  flrst-claw  Dental  depot,  or  din 
lom  our  boose  at  the  following  rates: 

Buft  and  Cohesive  Foil .$30  00  per  oi. 

"      ■'  "         "     1600  "  i" 

"    760  "  i" 

■'      "  '         "    400    "  i  " 

Eureka  Qold  Filling  at  same  ntee 

Extra  Dry  Alloy |100  peroz. 

"    aoo  "4" 

Improved  Amalgam ■ 2  50  peroz. 

All  goods  can  be  returned  if  not  as  represented. 
FobSalbBt  SNOWDEN  &  COW« 
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CAIJLK'S  FILLING  MATERIALS. 


gmm^ 


GBAT:  YEI«LOW.  LIQUID.  M£DIUM. 

PJR   COLORS  and   LIQUID.— Gray,  Tello^r,  Medlam  and  Llfsht, 
^O          ••  «•  ••        »Oray  and  Yellow,       -       -       -       -       - 

tE  •'  •<  "        —Gray,  Yellow,  Medlam,  Light  or  Gum, 


LIGHT 
$8.00  per  Package! 
1.50     ••  " 

1.00      "  " 


Tills  Compound  litands  Without  a  Bivai. 

Used  for  TEN  YEARS  by  Leading  Dentists  Thro^ighout  the  World. 

fe  A  1#  A%v«S  AT^V  #4^1iTPIl  ^b^uld  not  be  classed  with  the  so-called  oxy-phosphates,  as  is  often 
lA  M  n  iNITJ  CKM'ICiNiT  ***®  case— the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  and  its  process  of 
^■•■•■wAlAr     \0Admmmtm%  m    manufacture  being  entirely  different— hence  its  Superiority. 

'HARDENS  IN  WATER  OR  SALIVA.  pr^^ce°L>yXdedSj^!'"''^  together  an  mUlng)wlU 

C/^ULK'S  PAR-EXCELLENCE  ALLOY. 

This  Gold  and  Platina  Alloy  is  manufactured  on  a  new  principle.  Saves  teeth 
bere  others  fail.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long^  series  of  experiments,  and  has  been  in 
bstant  use  for  ten  years.  By  our  new  method  of  manufacture  there  is  no  guess 
pRK.  The  molecular  chang^e  is  controlled,  making  each  and  every  ingot  always 
id  absolutely  alike  in  its  properties. 

Price,  in  i,  i  and  i  ounce  packages,  per  ounce,  $3.00;  two  ounces,  $5.00. 

GAULK'S  WHITE  ALLOY 

sbcen  greatly  improved.   There  is  nothings  equal  or  superior  to  it.    Is  of  a  peculiar 
Siyish-white  color.     When  properly  manipulated  with  our  Purified  Mercury  it  will 
lain  its  color  under  all  circumstances. 
Price,  in  },  i  and  i  ounce  packages,  per  ounce,  $4.00;  two  ounces,  $7,00. 

ftli'S  DiaiDODil  Point  Stoppinii  anl  Gntta-Ferclia  Points  for  Filiinii  Boots. 

This  form  of  Gutta-Percha  having  been  in  the  market  for  several  years,  has  stood 
t  greatest  test  of  all — that  of  time.  The  Stopping  is  put  up  in  sealed  envelopes, 
)A  the  Pellets,  Cylinders  and  Points  in  sealed  boxes,  bearing  a  .ac- smile  of  our 
piature. 

Price,  in  i,  },  i  and  i  ounce  packages,  per  ounce  (reduced  to)  $2.00. 

All  of  Caulk's  Filling  Materials  are  sold  by  Troy  Weight  and  sent  by  mail. 

per  15,000  Deniisto  are  using:  these  Materials  througrlioat  the  World.    What  bettdr  evidence  do 

yon  wish  ot  their  Superiority  and  ISxcellenoe  ? 

Orders  for  Denial  Supplies  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
II  X  L.  D.  CAULK,  Manufacturer,  Camden,  Delaware. 


. 


-I' 


PURE  GOLD  FOIL, 


MANUFACTURED  By 


HARTFORD.   CONN. 

SOFT.  TOUGH  A/VD  MALLEABLE 


CAN  BE  HADE  AS  ADHESIVE  AS  DESIKEU  BY  RE-ANNBALIN6. 

Bceelvea  our  pciaonal  •t(«a(l*B  ■■  rttlnlmg. 

Foil  'Ajox  Bt  9N0WDBN  &  COWMAN,  Balttmoh*,  Md. 

AMD  DENTAI.  DEPOTS  GENERALLT. 


Jacob  J.  Teufel  &  Bro. 


FOl^OEPO 


A  SPl'XIALTY. 

MflDAL  AND  DIPLOMA   AWARDED  BT  THE 

Centenuial    Commission,    1876. 


£14    §!@mtk    f@mtb,    i§St£@@«, 


All    Our   Forceps  are   Warranted. 

•R  SALE    BT  14  SKr>WDEN  Ot  COWMAW 


Wilminston  Dental  J]aqtifec*ng  lit 


)s.  iOlO  AND  1012  KING  STREET, 

"WILMINGTON,    T>EX.A.-WA.ItE. 


[avingf  been  fully  recognized  as  producing  i  Superior 
th  at  a  very  moderate  pT^e,  now  further  avail  themselves 
is  medium  through  which  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dental 
ssion  to  their  manufacture.  They  have  now  brought  the 
icter  of  their  moulds  to  a  legitimate  form  in  design  and 
juction,  and  the  shades  of  their  teeth  to  that  variety 
h  affords  the  Dentist  the  opportunity  of  approaching  the 
ie«rf  eruvmel.  A  very  critical  examination  is  solicited 
price  and  quality.  Send  for  price-list 
Cor  Sale  by  Dental  Xkealers  z:'Verywlkeire. 
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NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

— Khp  a  Fcli.  Stock  ot— 

te's  and  Justi's  Teeth, 


BLEY,  WILM«l«GTON  AND  MORRISON 

$1.00  Teeth. 

Btbbt  Leadiko  Branp  or 

)J<D,  AUALGAU,  and  CEUENTS 


Kept  CoKiTANTLT  OS  Hand 
1HE  ATTENTIOH  OP 

stera  and  Southern  Dentists 

Ib  Called  to  Our  Large  Stock  op 

Instruments  and  Materials 

Or  ALL  Reliable  HANvrACTDRBHH 

'td  Attention  Given  to  the  SmtiUeet  Order. 

—PUBLISHERS  OF  THE— 

I7  Jonmn)  I>eTotcd  10  tbe  InieretilB  i>t  tlie  DenUl  Profeuiou. 

Subscription  Fiity  Centa. 


J^TLtXiAJlST    I'A'HT.-BI 


■i-j 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

— EZEP  A  FoLT.  Stock  or— 

tiite's  and  Justi's  Teeth, 

— Amo — 

SIBLEY,  WILMII4GT0N  AND  MORRISON 

#1.00  Teetk. 

EvRBT  LKADnro  Brand  or 

aOLC,  AUALQAU,  and  CEUENTS 

Ebpt  Conbtartlt  om  Hand 
1HB  ATTENTION  OP 

restern  and  Southern  Dentists 

Is  Oallkd  to  Ovr  Laroe  Stock  of 

Instruments  and  Materials 

0?  ALL  Rbliablb  Uahufactchsrii 
reful  Attention  Given  to  the  Smallest  Order. 


— PUBLISHERa  OF  THE— 

*<1>E?ITAI^  nEAl>r.I1j}IIT," 

irterl;  JonrnAl  Devoted  to  the  iDlerestB  of  the  Dent&I  Profeuloii. 
Subscription  Plity  Cents. 


i 


PORCELAII    TEETH. 

We  keep  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Teeth  of  the  following 

Manufacturers,  which  we 

SELL  AT  THEIR  PRICES. 


S.  S.    WHITE'S. 

GUH. 

PLAIN 

RETAIL  PRICE.        -        .        -        -     IJ  Cts. 

10  Cts 

For  JI5  00  net  Cash,        -        -        -          14   " 

9H" 

"      2500       "            -        -        -        .     ,3    " 

9      " 

■■      Sooo       «                ...        i2>i" 

S}4- 

"      too  00          "                 -          -           -          -      12     " 

8      " 

B.  D.  JUSTI'S. 

GUM. 

PLAIM 

RETAIL  PRICE,        -        ■        -        -     15  Cts. 

10  Cts 

For  ^15  00  Cash,       -         -                  -          14    " 

9}4" 

"       25  00    "                 -         -        -         -     13    " 

9 

"        50  00     "              -          -          -          -        I2J^  " 

\ii- 

"      lOOOO     "                   -          -          -          -      12    " 

8 

We  also  keep  in  Stock  a  fitll  assortmrait  of  Bloc/k  Teeth  of  tin 
following  makes,  viz : 

Gideon  iSibley*8 

— AND — 

The  Wilmington  Dental  Uaafacturing  Co 

Price  per.  set  of  14, $    t   a 

"     II      "        " 10  o 

"     29      "         " 25  o. 

"     60      "         " 50  Oi 

"     92      "         " 75   0 

"  125      "         " 100  o 

Less  than  14  Teeth,  8  cents  per  Tooth. 

SNOWDEN  a  COWMAN, 

«  WXBT  FATETTB  STRBBT,  BALTIUORB 


ESTABLISHED  ISSS. 


HOWDEH  &   COWIHAN, 

MAKUFACTITKKRS  OF 

atal  Cltiairs,  Latlies^  &c* 

AND  DBALICItK  IN 

DENTISTS'  MATERIALS, 

W.  Fayette  St.,  between  Charles  4  Liberty  Sts 

II  ALTIRIOItE. 


C^OXjX>  OF-OII-. 

Per  oz. 

ioz. 

ioz. 

*oz. 

&Sons, 

$32-00 

$16.00 

$8.00 

$4.00 

8 

30.00 

15.00 

7-50 

4.00 

Go's. 

30,00 

1500 

7-50 

4.00 

fhite's.  t  Century, 

30.00 

15-00 

7.50 

4.00 

Globe. 

30.00 

15-00 

750 

4.00 

"           looo  Fine, 

30.00 

15.00 

750 

4.00 

Villiams,  CylJoders,  A, 

B, 

"          Rect,  Pellets, 

30.00 

15-00 

8.00 

4.00 

"          Standard, 

Crystal, 

32.00 

16.00 

8.00 

4.00 

an&Co. 

29.00 

15-00 

3.20  per  i-iooz. 

"        untrimnied, 

5.60 

per  1-5  oz 

.. 

2.90  per  i-iooz 

Co'a— N08.  4, 6, 8,  and  10,        -  ,      •        40  Ceute  per  Book. 

niit«'fl, 3O      "      '■       •■ 

Noe.  4,  6,  8  4  10,  (extra  tough)       40       "       " 
SNOWUEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  9  Weet   Fayette  Street   Raltiruore. 
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PORCELAII    TEETI 

We  keep  on  hand  a  Urge  assortment  of  Teeth  of  the  follow 
Manufacturers,  which  we 
SELL  AT  THEIR  PRICES. 


8.  ^.    WHITE'S. 

GUU. 

PL. 

RETAIL  PRICE.        -        -        -        -     15  Cts. 

10 

For  ^15  00  net  Cash,         ...          14    " 

0}i 

"      25  00        "              -         -         -         -     13    " 

"        5000          "                     ...           I2j4" 

W 

"     100  00         "                 -          -           -          -      12     " 

H 

ff.  D.  JUSTI'S. 

GUU. 

PL 

RETAIL  PRICE,        -        -        -        -     15  Cts. 

ro 

For  I15  00  Cash,       -         -                  -          14    *' 

'>'A 

"       25  00    "                 -         -         -         -     13    " 

9 

"         5000     "                -           -           -          -         12>^" 

S'4 

"      100  00     "                     -           -           -           -      12     " 

We  also  keep  in  Stock  a  fuU  assortment  of  Bioci  Teetk  of 
following  makes,  viz : 

Gideon  Sibley's 


Tlie  Wilmington  Dental  Uankctming 


Price  per.  set  .of  14, 


92 
125 


75 


Less  than  14  Teeth,  8  centE  per  Tooth. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

9  WB8T  FAYETTE  STREET,  BALTDEOE 
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nOLD@PLATINA  I 


'rice,  •4.M  per  «■■  Tny. 


!   i!W  pWi 


4y. 


:» 


TO  mSURE  SOOD  \  ♦*        -9/^ 

HESULTS  USE  THE  \  Vj^,  ^25 

BEST  MATERIAL 


^  <^- 


1 .»  pk',..  ten  \      •V^^/ 

n«  TTpr«»entfd. 


•kA*   .J."  FOB  SALE 


AT  ALL  DEPOTS. 
MANUFACTURED 


:ap  Dental  Manufacturing  Co. 


ForSalkbv    SNOWDEN&  cowman 

9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltim.-ire,  Md. 


I 

\ 

t 


1 

1 


4 

■ 

•1 


« 


r 


,  I 


*  I J 


AMALGAMS. 

Townsend's                     .....          f2.00  per  ounce- 
Chicago  R«finlng  Go's           ....                  4.00  "        " 
Caulk^s  Par-Excellent  Alloy,    ...           -             8,00  ** 

Standard  Dental  Alloy. 600  «        * 

Lawrence's           ......             8.00  *        ** 

Arrington's                ...                                          2.50  "        " 

King's,           ...                       -           -           -       8.00  •*        "^ 

Sterling  Amalgam, 8.00  "        ** 

Chase's  Alcohol-Tight, 8.00  "       **- 

Olivers  Amalgam, 8,00  "        *" 

"      White  Amalgam, *       5.00  "        - 

CEMENTS. 

Roman  Cement,  best  in  the  iuarlcet,           -                       -  ttOO* 

Agate  Cement,  in  t  oz.  Boxes,        ...           -             .  2.00 

"          "       "    J    **           -           -           -           -                       -  1.50 

Weston's  Insoluble  Cement,  i  oz.,                      -           -           -  1.50 

Dr.  Plagg's  Plastic  Emimel,  per  Pli'g,        -            -           -           -  3.0O 

FoBsiline,                                   .....            .                        .  goo 

Metcalfs  Cement,         .*"...-  2.00" 
H  D.  Justis's  Insoluble  Cement « 

1  oz.  Package,  1,  2,  8,  4  Colors,              ....  8.00- 

i    "         **       anyubove    "             -                                    -  -      1.50 
d  I).  Justis's  Acme  Cement, 

One  oz.  Paclcage,            ....                       -  8.00 

Hall"         " 1J50 

Dr.  T,  B.  Welch,  A  Son,  Art,  Dentine,  per  Pk'ge                         -  1.5(^ 
*    C,  N.  Pierce  Phos.  Zinc,                    "        *'            ...      2.00 

**    T.  O.  Oliver's  Oxy  Phos,                  .....            .           .  g.OO- 

"    Smith's               *'    Chloride,              "        »*                         -  IMf^ 

HoughtoDs's  Os- Artificial,                       "        •»       .                       -  l,0O 

Poulson's  Mineral  Plombe,                      ....            ...  -      2JiO 

Dawsons's  Minernl  Cement                      **        »«      .           .           -  IJSO- 
Caulks's  Diamond        '* 

Per  Piickage,  2  Colors,                                      ...  i.5(h 

*'            ♦»        t       ..               _            _            _           _            .  ,1 00 

Caulk's  Hydraulic  Pebbles,  large  Pk'ge,     -            -           -           -  2.0O 

DENTAL  RUBBER. 

Ram's  Horn  Rubber, perlb.  |2J35' 

Sam'l  8.  Whites-  No.  1  Improved, "      2  25 

Holdfast  Rubber, "      3,00- 

DohertyNo.l, *•      2J85 

"    2, «      2J85 

StarRubber, "       dJ^ 

Sam'l  S.  White's  Bow  Spring, "      2.75 

W  halebone  Rubber, **      8.00 

Sterling  Rubber, "      8.0P 

Black  Rubber '*      2.50 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Go's per  lb.,  $2  50^ 

Sam'l  8.  White's "  2^0 

8N0WDEN  &  COWMAN 

9  West  Payette  Street  Baltimore 
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raved  Cabinet  Case  No.  10. 


let  Ca.SP  is  m:nlc  of  hiark  walnut,  hard  oil  fin^h.  The  panels  are 
er.ai.il  tiu- iu.i'iii(ii,j;.iHrc  all  nickel  phi  ted.  The  total  heijiht  is 
■a;  wi'llh  ^1  iiulii^.s;  .li.|,th  :;» iwclit-s.  'i'lie  upper  portion  has  12 
:7.;;  li  of  lhi.-i.iii.'  i  iiii-1i<ii-fp;  4,  1}  inihcs  ikcp;  2,  2iiuLhefl 
or  ch'SL's  ov.T  all  ilnsi;  lii-awcrs.  On  theoppositu  eiiie  iaepace 
ithmljuhtiil'it-  >hi-l\is  for  inc. lici lies.  Conni.-(:linn tlie  twopiirta 
drawers,  lliixl-J.;,  \-y  :t  imlics  ili-i-p.  Bolow  those  draivrrsiBa 
c  niirr-ir,  l^'xlli.  Jli';  Imii-r  jinrlion  contains  one  dri.wer  in 
,  3  iiiflns  div|.,  M.'ri  hiiil..'  iir:iu(T  over  it  Kxltij  by  i  inchec 
nth  folt.a..lh.  .U  ..;i..-  .■lid.  :.'  drawers.  14jxlai,  9  inches  deep. 
cl.Jset,  '.iUx  10,  1:;  inclieB  d'.'iT,  with  ehcif. 


jca.  will.  V 


$45.0O. 
60  00. 
60.00, 


Manufactured  by  UANSOM  &  RAKDOLPH,  Toleiw,  Ohio. 
29  Circle  Street,  Ispianapous,  Ind. 


8K0W11M  A  OOWBAI'I 

NEW  PATENTED  VULCANIZER 


Complete  fw  Eeroitene  m-  Gag^ 
aMh  Two  Large  lUaUeable  Iron 
naalcs,  $18.00 


Oat  Btove, 


proved  Cabinet  Case  No.  10. 


fin^h     The  pane  a  are 

p      d     The  to   Ih    Kh    a 

upp     p         nhaa   2 

i       hadp2  2^Bea 
""     '"••■'     "  Bpa  ■e 


he 


kop  r 


X  01  by  i  in  hes 


•     -      s4ex>o. 

liie)         .  60.00. 

"  •■      Knoiville  Maible.  (puik)  -  60.00. 

Mannfactnred  by  RANSOM  &  RANDOLPH,  Tolbdo,  Ohio. 
:    29  Circle  Street,  iNptASAPoLia,  Ind. 


SBOWKilB  ft  WWKAn 

NEW  PATENTED  VULOANIZER. 


Complete  for  Eerosene  or  Gas, 
with  Two  Large  JUaUeable  Iron 
PloBka,  $18.00 


» 


TO  THB  mSNTAIi  PROFBSSIOK. 


HEW  PATENTED  YULCANIZER. 

In  offering  our  New  Patented  Y uloanizer  to  the  Denta]  Professloii,  we  do  so  with 
tiie  knowledge  that  It  far  supersedes  anything  of  the  kind  now  before  It  In  strength, 
ItOlty,  durahUitj  and  simpUoity. 

The  boilers  are  made  of  four  pound  copper  and  will  stand  a  steam  pressure  flye 
times  as  great  as  it  is  required  to  vulcanize  at  3SXI9.  They  are  tinned  inside,  which  pre- 
vents the  copper  from  corroding,  if  kept  clean.  The  Vulcanlzers  are  made  larger  than 
the  ordinary  ones,  so  as  to  take  any  flask  In  the  market.  The  bolts  are  so  arranged 
ftat  the  pressure  from  them  comes  directly  on  the  packing  and  makes  it  steam  tight. 

The  movements  of  unloosening  the  top  and  taking  the  Vulcanizer  apart  are  positive 
fad  quick.  The  movement  of  the  col  lar  hi  unloosening  is  only  one-sixth  of  the  circum- 
ference of  tho  boiler ;  it  is  from  left  to  right :  and  is  guided  by  lugs  or  stops,  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  old  method  of  unscrewing  top  from  boiler,  whloh  often  gives 
trouble,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  metal  if  allowed  to  get  cooL 

HEW  SAFETY  YALYE. 

After  long  experience  in  Safety  Valves,  Stops,  Blow-offs,  fto.,  we  have  adopted 
what  we  consider  a  safe  device.   It  consists  of  the  seat^  or  body,  stem,  lever  and  weight. 

If  at  any  time  the  valve  should  leak,  a  slot  will  be  found  in  the  top  of  the  stem  to 
fit  a  screw  driver,  by  which  the  stem  can  be  turned  around  several  times  and  grind 
ttnlf  tight  again.  

BXTRACTS.FBOM  TESTIMONIAI.S. 


^It  surpasses  any  I  have  ever  used  or  seen.— Howard  W.  Hoopes,  B.  B.  S. 

—It  Is  In  our  opinion  the  best  in  the  market.  For  neatness  and  easy  working,  it  is 
a  gem.<— Drs.  Williams  and  Psnnimgton. 

—Your  new  Vulcanizer  has  been  in  use  In  my  laboratory  since  first  introduced  and 
has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction.— C.  K  Duck,  D.  D.  S. 

—It  gives  me  more  satisfaction  than  any  I  have  yet  used.  In  strength,  durability, 
easy  and  quick  working  of  all  its  parts,  it  excels.— Thomas  H.  Davy,  D.  D.  S. 

—I  have  used  your  Vulcanizer  regularly  since  its  first  introduction  and  it  works  to 
my  entire  satisfaction.  I  consider  it  the  best,  safest  and  simplest.  I  am  sure  that  any 
dentist  who  sees  its  easy  workings  will  claim  all  I  do  for  it.— Bernhard  Myer,  D.  D.  S. 

—For  eoonomy  of  time  and  ease  of  manipulation,  It  is  superior  to  ail  I  have  seen  or 
need.  The  facility  of  closing,  cooling  without  resort  to  water,  and  opening,  will  be 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  all  as  great  improvements.— C.  K  Bierbower,  D.  D.  S. 

—Your  Vulcanizer  is  the  best  and  strongest  I  have  used  or  seen.  The  advantages 
of  opening  and  closing  are  very  simple  and  efficient,  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  in 
the  market^and  I  consider  It  a  great  acquisition  to  the  mechanical  department  of 
denttetry.«-WM.  B.  Fimmey,  B.  B.  8. 

DIRECTIONS  FOB  USINO. 


TVIfCAKIZBB.— Screw  the  handle  into  the  cover,  loosen  the  three  bolts  on  the 
top,  turn  the  handle  from  left  to  right,  lift  the  cover  and  take  off  the  cap.  In  returning 
Che  cap  let  the  two  marks  on  the  cap  and  ring  come  opposite  each  other. 

9'^rliikle  rubber  packing  with  powdered  Soapstone  before  putting  cap  on. 

BAFKTT  TAI«TIm— Always  keep  the  lever  upright  in  taking  the  Vulcanizer  cover 
off  or  putting  it  on,  and  until  the  cold  air  is  driven  out  of  the  boiler,  then  lower  lever, 
placing  weight  about  mid-way  so  as  it  will  not  blow  off  steam  at  320^. 

KEBOSENE  STOVE — Keep  the  oil  reservoir  well  filled.  Before  lighting  the 
stove  tho  larst  time  allow  it  to  stand  about  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  wicks  are  thor- 
oughly saturated,  trim  them  evenly  and  take  a  small  clip  off  of  the  comer  of  each 
wick,  fill  the  top  tank  with  cold  water,  and  the  stove  is  ready  for  use. 

The  wicks  must  fill  out  the  wlck-tubes.  Bo  careful  to  use  the  right  size.  Keep  the 
wick-liabes  dean,  and  the  wicks,  when  not  lit,  turned  down  below  the  top  of  the  tubes, 
•othat  the  oil  will  not  run  down  the  outside  of  them.    Keep  the  perforated  tin  clean 

tlkt  wind  from  blowing  on  the  stove  while  it  is  burning. 

bnbttinl  bf  8Mwta  k  Ct inuui,  %  W.  F»jetto  Btmt»  Mitetre,  li 
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SNOWDEN  &.  COWMAN'S 

^FLY  WHEEL,  No,  1,  M 


This  Fly  Wheel  weighs  30  lbs.,  with  diameter 
wheel  15  inches.  The  stand  is  the  stiffest  and  steadi 
of  any  driving  wheel  in  the  market.  Owing  to 
position  of  the  feet  and  the  peculiar  arrangeirent  of  1 
treadle,  The  wheel  has  an  immense  power  and  is  vi 
light  running.  In  boxing  remove  pin  that  conne 
treadle  with  rod  and  fold  treadle  by  side  ol  the  wlw 
Weight  complete,- 46  lbs. 

Frice  Boxed,       -  _     ■       .       .  .       ■  (t 

SNOWDEN  &.  COWMAN, 

No.  9  W.  Fayette  Street. 


W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of  the  following  articles : 

Patented  Vvlcanixer,  complete  for  Kerosene 

Gas,  with  two  Malleable  Iron  Flasks,        -        -        18  oo 

i  States  Lathe— Loof^SpiadlB,       -       •         16  00 

*'  "  Short  Spindle,  -         -  16  CO 

"  "  Stand  and  Cord,        -        -        12  00 

lean  Lathe,       .         .         -        .  15  00 

Eitra  Large  Driving-Wheel,         -       16  00 

ond  Lathe — Gompletfl,        -        ■        ■        -         14  00 

Fly  Wheel,        ....        8  00 

'fteei,  JVo.  1,  (New) 8  oo 

He  Hand  or  Foot  hathe — Complete,        -       6  00 
"  '■  "  Without  Foot   )    r,  50 

Attachment,    ) 
■ant  Hand  Fly- Wheel  Lathe, 
Fly -Wheel  Lathe,        .       .       -       . 

Lathe, 

ond  Lathe  Head — Polished  Braea, 

Table  Head,  .... 

Table  Head — holes  in  haae  to  screw  to  table, 

icon.  Lathe  Head,      "         "         "       " 

s  and  Handle — two  Ladles  and  one  Handle, 

sion  UraeketH — weight  only  five  pounds, 

>te  Head- Bedte— weight  only  four  pounds, 

f  Fortable  Hettd-Rest,  full  nickel  plated, 

ing  Lamps,       -       .       -       .        .  -    90 

2Ve«8,  No.  I,  well  made  and  very  strong,  improved  1  50 

"        No,  2,  new,  -  -        -        -        -         r  50 

Moulds — broad  base  with  handles.  No.  1 

No.  2 

No.  3 

f*«  MotUding  Flasks,— ^er  set  of  2, 

its  Case — with  8  medicine  bottles, 

**  "    6        "  "        and  lamp, 

ttiia  Impression  Cups— loug  handles,  varioos 

styles  and  27  sizes — each, 
make  no  charge /or  Boxing  any  of  ike  ahone  gooda. 


4  50 

4  00 
6  00 

5  00 
4  00 

4  00 
■   75 

6  00 

5  00 
10  00 


2  25 

2  75 

3  25 
75 

8  00 
8  5' 


American  Lath 


This  cut  T 
proved  Laths.  It  is  made  i 
very  best  manoer,  and  is  en 
for  either  the  Office  or  Labor 
It  haa  a  solid  spiadle— one  < 
which  is  a  taper  screv  for  bn 
felt  wheels,  aod  also,  a  space 
large  coruadum  wheel.  The 
side  of  the  apiadle  has  a  spa 
a  large  corundum  wheel  s 
screw  to  receive  the  chuck 
which  very  small  comcdum  ^ 
can  be  placed. 

It  has  a  movable  column 
table,  which  is  capable  of 
elevated  Elbvsh  inches,  t 
commodate  the  operator  in  «l 
sittiug  or  standing  postare. 

Either  end  of  the  spindle  c 
thrown  towards  the  operate 
more  convenient,  by  the  set  i 
at  the  top  of  the  column. 

19*  We  also  make  for  this  I 

a   Socket  Spindle — similar  tc 

U.  8.  Lethe  Short  Spindle. 

Price  ot  Lathe,  as  per  cot,  with  two  Chucks,       -      |lft  0 

"  "   with  Socket  Spindle,  with  two  Chucks,     IS  0 

*•  "  with  Extra  Large  ?lriving- Wheel,  16  0 

*        Chucks,  extra,  -  .        -  .  1 

•9*  No  charge  for  Boxing. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

9  W.   Fayette  Street,  Bi«l\in 


e  Diamond  FI7  Wheel  and  Lathe  Head. 


DIAMOND  FLY  WHEEL. 

liflfly  whwl  is  ISinclinain  diameter,  with  wronijht  ironspobca,  Inaa 
fraiiic,  complete  la  iUeir,cnB  be  set  snywbcre  and  runs  rerv  BteiulT. 

PKICE 48  TO 

DL4M0ND  FLT  WHEEL  AND  HEA0. 
p.eie,  boxed PRICE  (M  0 


(^UAQiMNT  WLX  WetiiL  UTtti. 


r  means  of  the  qiiadrant,  the  Bpinille  nan  *^  miaed  fWwn,  or  lowered  u 
able,  andthrown  from  or  neartrti)  Die  op.  rntor.  Thecordin  tijrtitenBC 
ols,  and  tha  latlie  Is  sileDtj  t!ie  Biiindlo  is  of  the  best  quality  of  eta*' 
brars  woHhetB  and  two  chucks  cii:ii]ilcte.     Weighs  oDty  four  piiunda 

PBICE *4  60    .. 

SSC    /PFN  &  COWKAH,  m  W.  FaT.;tlo  S...  lUItim  .r» 
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BRITANNIA  IMPEESSION  CUPS, 

LONG    HANDLES. 

We  Hamrsetore  tli«  followiag  Siceg  anil  VBri«tiM: 


UFPEB,  Hoi.  0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7.-<IIi>.  1  ii  thi  Urgnt  dn. 
LOWEE,    "    1,2,3,4,6.  -do  1  ii  the  tarfoB  «i»J 


PARTIAL  LOWER  ODPS. 


XMOLOSED  OAVITT,  Voa.  9, 10,  ll.-(Vo.  9  is  the  Iv^eat  lue.) 
OPEN  OAVITT,  Nob.  6,  7, 8.  -<No.  6  ie  the  largest  siae.) 


UPPER  AND  LOWER  CUPS. 


^ 


PARTIAL  UPPEB— Flat  Bottom,  Koa.  8, 9, 10,  ll-(Ko.  8  is  the  lar^uU 
rULLLOWEK-  "        "        "    12,13,14-(No.l2istliBlarg«rt. 

VBXCB Bach SSots 

8NOWl>EJS  Sb  COWNAN, 

9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
34 


onrssiff  &  COWMAN'S 
Flask  Presses. 


No.  I,  Old  Styin  Improved 


PresB  IB  intended  to  close  the  tlask  after  packing  with 
It  is  of  f;reat  advantage,  aavinj;  screwH  and  tiaska. 
right  rods  are  of  wrouglit  iron  and  the  handle  of  the 
an  be  detached.  They  are  well  made  and  verif  strtmg, 
s  been  made  larger,  so  that  it  will  take  any  Flask  in  the 
Price,         .         -         -         -         S1.50. 

No-    2,    New    Style. 


Press  is  made  of  cast  iron,  very  heavy,  with  steel  screw 
tachable  handle.  It  has  a  Pivot  Plate  to  level  up  the 
IS u ring  always  a  central  pressure  on  the  fla'ik  ;  will  take 
ik  in  tiie  market.  Price  -  S 1  50 
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BRITANNIA  IMPRESSION  CUPS, 

LONG    HANDLES. 

We  MsBBrsetDre  tlie  foUowiig  Siseg  and  Vtrieties: 


TTFFEB,  No8. 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 6,  6,  7.— (Bo.  1  ia  the  lai^  aiae. 
LOWES,    "    1,2,3,4,6.  — <!Io  1  ia  the  largeai  aiie.) 


PARTIAL  LOWER  CUPS. 


EH0L08ED  CAVITY,  Hoa.  9, 10,  ll.-IHo.  8  ia  the  l*rge8t  aiae.) 
OPEH  OAVITT,  Noa.  6, 7, 8.  -(No.  6  ia  the  krgeat  aiaB.) 


UPPER  AND  LOWER  CUPS. 


FAIIUL  UPraB-rist  Bottom,  Boa.  8, 9, 10,  UHBo.  8  U  the  lugeatl 
miLLOWEB-  "        "        "    12, 13, 14-(l[e.l2iath6Urg«at. 

TBICE Each 86eta 

SSOWDES  <e  COWMAN, 

9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
34 


snronrDEN  a  covirniAiv's 
Flask  Presses. 


No.  I,  Old  Style  Improved. 


This  FresB  ie  intended  to  close  the  tlaek  afler  packing  with 
robber.  It  ia  of  great  advantage,  saving  eerewB  and  flasks. 
The  upright  rods  are  of  wrought  iron  and  the  handle  of  the 
icrew  can  be  detached.  They  are  iveil  rnade  and  very  strong, 
and  has  been  made  larger,  so  that  it  will  take  any  Flask  in  the 
Biarkct.  Price,         ...         -         J1.50. 

No-    2,    New   Style. 


This  Press  is  made  of  cast  iron,  very  heavy,  with  steel  screw 
and  detachable  handle.  It  has  a  Pivot  Plate  to  level  up  the 
flask,  insuring  always  a  central  pressure  on  the  flatk  ;  will  take 
any  flask  in  &e  market  Price         -  |i-50 

35 


8IVOWI>X:»     A    €OW9IA7r*S 


-  xj%a.m'X*.<y\riBi>- 


Portable   Head-Rest 


1 


Tbls  Head-Reat  can  be  altacbed  to  aaj  chair,  is  rtry  firm,  uid  con  be  nused,  li 
end  or  moved  bBckwurd  or  forward  without  interfering  wlih  the  attachment  lo 
xiuit-    It  weigbB  oulv  4  ibfi.,  and  occupies  a  space  only  of  13  s  4  incfaos. 

PRICE,  IB  0 
38  SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN,  9  W.  Fayette  Stn 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

—NEW— 


Fta^te  Head-Rest, 


BICEtPuUIFickel  Plated,       -       -       $10.00 

— KABUFACTCRBD  jUn>  FOB  SALK  BT—       t 

9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Patented  November  30,   1877;  October  81,   187B.     Reisaued  J11I74, 1876; 
19, 1878 ;  June  35,  JS78  ;  Aueiial  20,  1878  ;  AugOBt  27, 1878 

in  best  quality  Green,  CrimaoD,  or  Maroon  PIhkIi        .         .         .         .         | 
In  eitbcr  culnr  of  flneat  PJuhIi,  puffed  wilh  Pluab,  trimmed  witb  Silk  Cord, 

with  WilioQ  Carpet       -       -       .       .  .       _        .       . 

iu  Pancj  Upbolaterln;;,  fu)t  Turkish  Style.  Puffed  wilh  Pluiih,  nud  trimmed 

wilh  Silk  Cord,  with   Carpet   to  malcb 

In  Crimson  Plain  Turkey  Morocco  or  Leather 

In  EmbociBed  Turkey  Morocco,  Tan  or  Crimen,  Puffed  with  Plain  Morocco, 

edged  with  Cord,  Azminieter  Carpet  on  Apron  and  FooI-RchU 

,         Bo:x:i3sro  firee. 

For  Sale  by  Snowden  &  Cowtnan,  9  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  1 
10 


Snowden  &  Cowman's  Extension  Bracket 


Ito-BMCket  U  made  of  iron  painted  in  imitation  of  walnat.  or  broind 
Wbffl  straight  out  is  very  stiff,  has  a  thumb-screw  at  eacb  Joint  to  keep  it  in 
•17  podtion  it  may  be  placed,  and  folds  up  close.    It  only  weiglis  5  poaads. 

PKce,  Bound  Table  as  per  cut, •«  W. 

"    with  drawers. •  (* 


0 


I 
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SIVOWOi:^     Ol    COWMAN'S 


Portable   Head-Res 


This  Head-Best  cui  be  altacbed  Ui  auy  cbiiir,  is  very  finn,  and  can  be  raise 
eicdorniOTed  backwud  or  forward  'wilhoul  inlcrftriisg  Willi  tbe  attocbmeni 
cliuir     It  weighs  onl;  4  lbs  ,  and  orciiriii^  a  eiiace  only  of  13  i  4  iuches. 

PRICE,  I 
38  SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN,  9  W.  Fayette  ! 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

—NEW— 

OFtai^te  Head'Hestf 


PMICE9  Full  Nickel  Plated^       -       -       $10.00 

— ^KAKTJFACTUBSD  AOT)  FOB  SALE  BY —        \ 

39  9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


lit 


THES.  S.  WHITE  IMPROVED  DENTAL  ENGIN 


For  Sale  by  Snovdcn  &  Cowman,  9  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JOHNSTON  DENTAL  ENGINE. 


«4000 

7! 

Fob  Sal«  By   SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

66  Wkbt  FAnm  Stbkbt.  B&ltikorb,  Md. 
4S 


I    W 


fl 


^ 


o-o^  r»aEixi>a-T?i3xrGr. 

Having  fitted  up  a  Printing   OfBce  in  onr  eatalilishmont,  we 

are  ptepared  to  fill  orders  for  varions  kinds  of 

Printing,  each  as 

MIXHEADS,  CIECULAES,  I.AllEI.S, 

STATEMXITTS,  HEADHITOIS,  CABD^ 

T  ft.O-S,    B-2--X.A.-\^S,    ETC 

SHOWDSH  b  COWSIAH, 

No.  S(!  West  IXvotto  KtroRt. 

snonrozair  &  conrniAiv's 

DENTISTS'  CASS  BOOKS, 
For  Eecordiog  all  Operaiioiis  in  Dentistiy, 


TITLE  PACIE,  JNDEX  OB  ALPUABET,  and  t]io  pn^es 
ncmberetl,  jirinted  on  fine  paper,  with  a  DIAGKAM  of  the 
teeth  at  I'lO  top  of  each  page,  neatly  and  Bubatantially  bound 
in  inusllr.. 

PKIOES. 

One  Quire  Koofc,            ...  -     ?,!  00 

T..O          "  .            .            .            .            .  1  To 

Three        «                       ...  -       2  60 

Four          "  .....  3  25 

IW  TRADE   SUPPLIEI). 

86  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltiniorr,  Jfd. 
46 


THE    OirOLOID    OHJLIIS,. 


T^  ClMlr  was  deaigned  eBpecinUy  ii>  nii^i-t  n  (U-inund  fur  n  clinir  wbich,  while 
iijtg  A  7&rietv  of  egaential  iniiremenUi,  cuiild  lie  hdI'I  al  b  lower  price  than  the 
IcrTBon,  The .-.  S.  Wiiile  Pcdal-li'ver,  or  the  M'lrrinon. 

Fir  Ihise  who  want  a  low-priced  clinlr  wliicli  In  Tiicility  of  movenicDta  far  sur- 
•■s  anything  heretofore  olTured  for  the  money,  llie  fycloid  is  the  I'Lair.  It  is 
idy  built,  and  the  tinisli  and  general  appearance  make  it  a  diBirabtc  addition  to 
lifuraUhed  office. 

The  lifting  mechaniBui,  wbicli  lins  a.  ranee  of  10  inchea,  la  entirely  new  and  is 
r^<d  with  great  t-asc  and  rapidity.  Should  the  crank  by  accident  aiip  fn>m  the 
I  ihe  descend  of  the  Chair  ia  auiomaticully  nrrcBlrd. 

Ttie  artns  are  eo  arranged  that  they  may  be  rotatedout  ofthe  wayoftbe  operator 
jrt  he  of  Hcrvicc  to  the  paiient. 

'I'tke  footboard  con  be  adjuxted  in  four  positions,  and  n  permanent  support  for 
'(Mt  of  the  operaUir  ie  pl'iced  at  the  liack  of  tlie  baie,  the  convenience  of  which 
t>«  olmous  to  those  who  are  In  the  hntiit  of  using  a  "crio4[ut." 
Nemrly  all  of  tlie  movementa  can  be  made  with  one  band  while  standing  at'tbe 
ofthe  Chair. 

Price,  upholstered  in  Corded  Materia., 
"  "  "    Beet  Quality  Maroon  or  Green  I'luBh, 

ftr  Bak  Bv  BSOWOBJt  A  UOWMAS. 
d3 


10,00 


.^HX'P) 


THKS.  S.  WHITE  IMPROVED  DENTAL  ENGI 


For  Sale  by  Snowden  &  Cowman,  9  W.  Fayette  St..  Baltimore,  Md 
44 


I'table  Folding  Dental  Chair. 

Simplest,  LlghleHt  and  Best  Chair  yet  offered 
to  the  ProJ  essioji. 


'^eighs  about  forty  pounds,  according  to  finish.  Can  be 
■  folded  into  one  compact  space  convenient  for  carrying  in 
id,  making  a  package  34  inches  long,  18  inches  wide  and 
;s  deep.  Combines  all  the  movements  necessary  in  dental 
ions.  Has  been  tested  and  approved  by  experienced 
s. 

Price,  with  Perforated  Seat  and  Back^  $40.00. 
SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 
— Dental  Depot, — 
9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 


ihe  people  have  been  freed  from  quacks  and  imposit 
ihrough  whom  they  would  otherwise  suffer  irreparable  I 
The  Executive  Committee,  also  constituting  the  Boan 
Dental  Examiners,  has  endeavored  conscientiously  to 
charge  its  onerous  duties  in  behalf  of  the  people  and 
profession,  though  it  has  not  always  received  the  sup 
and  encouragement  it  deserves — many  dentists  and  a 
of  the  peojle  think  it  hard,  unfair  and  unjust  that  a  stU' 
who  has  passed  through  a  dental  college  and  receiv 
diploma,  should  be  obliged  to  pass  a  subsequent  exau 
tion  by  a  Board  ot  Examiners  before  he  is  allowed  to[ 
tice  dentistry  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  But  this  only  pi 
the  dental  college  on  a  par  with  other  colleges.  A  grad 
from  Mucer  University,  Emery  College,  or  any  other  1 
ary  institution  is  not  allowed  to  engage  in  teaching  unt 
has  gone  before  the  County  School  Commissioners 
obtained  a  license. 

The  people  should  be  educated  to  an  appreciatic 
the  services  of  a  competent  dentist,  and  to  understanc 
value  of  the  teeth.  The  State  Society  should  educate, 
only  the  dentist,  but  also  the  people. 

Committees  should  be  appointed  not  only  to  re 
addresses  on  dental  education,  and  the  theory  and  pra 
of  denti.stry  for  publication  in  the  dental  journals,  but 
should  also  have  addresses  to  the  public  published  ii 
papers  of  the  day.  This  would  not  only  benefit  the  pt 
but  it  would  also  redound  to  the  interests  of  the  profes 

Dr.  Patterson — While  we  rejoiced  that  the  han 
death  had  spared  all  the  active  members  of  the  so 
during  the  fifteen  months  which  have  elapsed  since  thi 
annual  meeting  it  had  yet  removed  a  much  esteemed  fr 
CO  worker,  and  corresponding  member,  Dr.  J  R.  Wa 
of  New  Orleans :  a  dentist  of  the  highest  attainmen 
gentleman  ot  most  amiable  character  ;  those  who  knew 
best  loved  him  most.  Dr.  Patterson  cqncluded  with  th 
for  the  honor  conferred  in  placing  him  in  the  positii 
honor  and  trust  he  occupies,  asking  for  the  co-operati( 
all  in  making  the  meeting  a  successful  one. 
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Dr.  Sid.  Holland — Spoke  at  some  length  on  the  great 
advances  made  in  the  science  of  Chemistry,  and  the  value 
and  importance  of  this  branch  of  study  to  the  dentist, 
though  he  could  never  hope  to  master  it  as  it  required  the 
work  of  a  lifetime:  but  he  should  master  the  elements  of 
the  science,  especially  in  acquiring  the  new  technology^ 
when  all  use  the  same  language  each  can  understand  the 
other. 

Dr.  W.F.  Tignor — Spoke  of  the  importance  of  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  Therapeutics,  in  enabling  us  to  re- 
pair the  ravages  of  disease  and  restore  to  usefulness  the 
valuable  organs  under  our  charge.  Too  many  remedial 
agents  are  used  empirically — because  they  are  recommend- 
ed by  some  one  else  who  has  found  them  valuable.  We 
should  understand  their  therapeutic  value,  what  they  will 
accomplish,  and  in  what  way  they  act ;  we  should  be  able 
to  use  our  remedies  scientificaUy  and  not  blindly. 

A  paper  from  ?rof.  J.  H.  Coyle,  Baltimore  College  of 
Dental  Surgery,  on  the  subject  oi  Dental  Education  was 
read.  Professor  Coyle  said  that  great  improvements  had 
been  made  in  the  line  of  college  education  ;  students  were 
not  turned  oul  without  at  least  a  technical  compliance  with 
the  rules  of  the  Association  of  College  Faculties.  But  the 
goal  has  not  yet  been  reached ;  we  have  not  yet  attained  a 
perfect  system.  Colleges  are  striving  bravely  to  come  up 
to  the  standard,  and  yet  how  many  graduates  are  compe- 
tent to  take  charge  of  a  practice? 

They  cannot  grasp  and  appropriate  the  pabulum  offer- 
ed them  ;  they  cannot  execute  with  the  hand  that  of  which 
they  have  learned  only  the  theorj'.  College  education  is 
largely  a  course  of  memory-stuffing,  looking  only  to  the 
final  examination  and  the  coveted  diploma.  All  the  wis- 
dom of  Hippocrates  will  not  make  him  a  dentist  unless  he 
has  a  skilled  hand ;  he  must  have  the  mechanical  skill  for 
a  basis,  and  time  is  needed  to  cultivate  and  develop  this. 

To  this  end  Prof.  Coyle  recommends  that  a  two  years' 
preliminary   pupilage,    under  a    competent  preceptor,   be 
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made  the  basis  of  matriculation,  hoping  that  the  society 
would  instruct  her  delegates  to  the  National  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers to  bring  this  matter  up. 

Dr,  H,  S.  Colding — Said  that  he  could  not  agree  with 
Dr.  Coyle.  He  had  no  preliminary  pupilage  but  he  re- 
mained through  the  summer  sessions,  and  had  all  the  work 
he  could  do  in  the  infirmary,  under  competent  instructors ; 
far  more  so  than  if  he  had  been  in  the  office  of  a  bus>  prac- 
titioner. A  student  who  matriculates  as  late  as  possible  in 
the  session,  and  who  leaves  immediately  after  the  examina- 
tions may  need  a  precepter,  but  not  otherwise. 

Dr,  Holland — Said  we  have  but  two  ways  of  learning 
— what  v/e  find  out  onrselves,  and  what  some  one  else  tells 
us.  The  diploma  only  means  "  You  are  now  fit  to  study 
without  help."  The  old  authors  found  out  all  they  knew 
by  practice  or  experiment.  It  makes  no  difference  how  a 
man  learns  a  thing  provided  that  he  really  knows  it.  Ac- 
cording to  the  standards  of  to-day,  it  is  better  for  a  man  to 
have  a  diploma,  but  he  can  be  a  successful  dentist  without 
it  if  he  is  determined  and  ambitious. 

Dr.  S.  A,  White — Said  that  if  the  ideas  of  the  paper 
were  carried  out,  it  would  exclude  many  of  our  best  stu- 
dents from  the  colleges.  A  student  is  invariably  placed 
first  in  the  laboratory  of  his  preceptor,  and  if  the  man  has 
a  large  mechanical  practice  he  will  now  get  out  of  the  lab- 
oratory, and  will  never  see  a  tooth  either  extracted  or  filled. 
A  first-class  dentist  with  a  large  practice  cannot  personally 
instruct  students;  his  practice  will  not  permit  it.  Three 
years  at  college  with  full  terms  will  give  much  better  pre- 
paration. 

Dr,  S.  B.  Barfield — Said  that  he  had  been  on  the  Ex- 
amining Board  of  the  State  of  Georgia  for  seven  years,  and 
he  was  highly  gratified  at  the  advances  made  in  the  colleges. 
Graduates  now  stand  fully  33  J^  per  cent,  higher  in  their 
examinations  than  they  did  five  years  ago. 

Dr.  Carpenter — Said  that  the  high  standard  of  dental 
education  to-day  was  due  to  the  demands  of  State  Societies 
through  their  Examining  Boards. 
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Dr.  Cook,  Texas.  Said  that  things  were  very  much 
changed  from  his  early  days,  when  his  preceptor  paid  |200 
for  the  recipe  for  a  "  dental  tincture."  to  kill  the  nerve  of 
atootli,  and  ^300  for  three  weeks  instruction  from  a  travel- 
ing dentist  from  New  Orleans. 

Dr.  Main,  Dalton,  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  being 
called  upon,  admitted  the  general  indifference  of  medical 
men  to  diseases  of  the  oral  cavity;  that  dentists  were  strik- 
ing the  right  line  in  tracing  many  lung  and  throat  troubles 
lo  diseases  of  the  mouth  and  teeth;  he  was  satisfied  that 
dentists  could  render  great  assistance  to  physicians. 

Drs.  Carpenter,  Holland,  Chappie,  Thornton,  Palmer, 
White,  and  others  cited  a  large  number  of  cases  where 
physicians  had  diagnosed  as  cancer,  osteo- sarcoma,  mumps, 
etc.,  local  trouble  arising  from  uncerated  roots,  impacted 
wisdom  teeth,  etc.,  which  after  having  been  v^iinly  treated 
for  weeks  and  months  by  the  pJiysician,  yielded  readily 
after  correct  diagnosis  by  the  dentist. 

Dr.D,  D.  Atkinson,  Brunswick,  read  a  paper  on  The 
Dental  Pulp,  which  he  described  as  a  most  highly  organiz.- 
ed  structure,  the  terminal  point  of  arterial  circulation,  the 
dispenser  of  nutriment,  the  concentrator  of  all  acute  sen- 
sation, the  seat  of  an  intensity  of  pain  that  human  endur- 
ance cannot  stand,  and  for  the  relief  of  which  dentistry  is 
an  absolute  necessity. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  Dr.  Crawford,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  said  that  we  do  not  fully  understand  the 
dental  pulp.  It  is  not,  stated  in  the  paper,  the  extremity 
of  circulation  nor  a  periphery  of  nerves ;  it  is  a  ganglion,  a 
bundle  of  nerves;  it  was  not  designed  to  be  injured  nor  in- 
tended to  transmit  pain;  it  has  no  tactile  power,  no  sense  of 
heat  or  cold  ;  it  is  capable  only  of  transmittmg  a  sense  of 
injury  to  the  brain.  If  exposed  it  is  in  violation  of  nature's 
laws.  The  dental  nerve  excites  only  reflex  pain — it  is 
nervous  reflex  action  more  than  any  thing  else,  like  that  of 
the  iris  to  which  it  is  wonderfully  near  of  kin,  but  we  do 
not  understand  its  pathological  conditions  as  thoroughly 
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as  does  the  oculist.  Common  traumatism,  or  septic  1 
ditions  may  be  relieved  and  the  nerve  restored  to  pei 
health.  We  can  diagnose  a  pulp-stone,  but  we  cannot  1 
it.  The  oculist  can  do  more  than  that  with  the  iris, 
a  fortunate  thing  for  Humanity  that  the  life  of  the  nerv 
not  of  vital  importance  for  the  preservation  of  the  tc 
but  that  pulpless  teeth  when  properly  filled  may  do  g 
service  for  many  years. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Weaver — From  notes  gave  the  history 
number  of  interesting  cases  of  replantation. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Colding — Had  no  faith  in  replantation, 
a  tooth  was  tob  frait  to  fill  in  the  mouth,  it  was  too  fra 
extract  successfully.  He  would  in  all  cases  crown 
Logan  or  other  crown.  He  had  been  very  successft 
the  "treatment  of  dead  teeth,  treating  with  iodoform 
wood  creosote  paste,  changing  it  every  other  day,  se 
with  Gilbert's  patent  filling  material. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Adair — Described  a  verj-  interesting  cas 
which  he  asked  the  advice  of  older  practitioners.  The 
tient  is  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  who  from  the  ag 
one  month  up  to  nine  years  old  had  been  an  invalid,  ' 
convulsions,  etc.  Did  not  erupt  any  teeth  until  aftei 
was  three  years  old.  He  now  has  all  of  the  permai 
teeth  due  at  his  age,  but  they  are  very  extensively  decs 
with  nerve  exposures,  and  so  soft  as  to  be  indented  ' 
the  finger  nail.  Two  of  the  first  permanent  molars  1 
been  extracted,  the  other  two  are  decayed  below  the  ma 
of  the  gums.  The  two  superior  canines  are  only  parti 
grown,  but  are  already  badly  decayed.  The  bicus 
alone  might  possibly  be  saved.  Shall  they  all  be  e.xtra' 
at  that  early  age?  They  cannot  be  filled,  they  canno 
crowned,  they  are  all  badly  diseased. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  said  it 
evidently  an  extreme   case   of  faulty  development, 
teeth  had  evidently  never  been  fully  organized.     All  tl 
that  cannot  be  saved  should  be  removed.     It  is  not  g 
practice  to  preserve  devitalized  molars  at  that  age. 
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promotion  of  the  general  health  and  development  of  the 
body  might  improve  the  teeth  somewhat,  but  all  the  teeth 
of  soft  structure,  with  pulp  exposed,  should  be  removed, 
or  grave  results  might  ensue.  Tooth  structure  at  that  age 
contains  so  much  animal  matter  that  putrefaction  ensues, 
with  abscess  and  stptic  poisoning.  The  bicuspids  and 
molars  may  be  lost  early  yet  leave  no  permanent  gap  in 
tliearch.  If  taken  out  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  the 
space  will  fill  up  and  at  twenty-five  the  loss  will  not  be 
felt 

Dr.  Tignor — Asked  what  he  would  do  with  little  baby 
teeth  when  early  decayed  ? 

Dr.  Morgan — Take  them  out. 

Dr.  Adair — Asked  how  if  the  decay  before  the  roots 
have  begun  to  absorb  ? 

Dr.  Morgan — Take  them  out. 

Dr.  S.  A.  WkUe—SAid  that  with  all  due  respect  to  Dr. 
Moigan  he  could  not  sit  still  and  hear  such  indiscriminate 
extraction  recommended.  He  thought  we  should  make 
every  possible  effort  to  preserve  the  deciduous  teeth,  until 
the  natural  time  for  their  loss. 

.  Dr.  Morgan— Said  that  after  the  death  of  the  pulp 
^Uiere  would  be  no  physiological  absorption  of  the  root  and 
I  nature  would  never  get  rid  ot  them.  A  devitalized  decid- 
uous tooth  cannot  remain  in  the  mouth  a  month  without 
producing  disease  and  danger  to  the  permanent  teeth, 
either  destroying  the  germ  or  causing  imperfections  of  the 
enamel,  through  the  pathological  condition  of  the  surround- 
ing membranes. 

Dr.  WkUe — Did  not  believe  the  permanent  teeth  were 
universally  affected  by  decayed  deciduous  teeth.  We  often 
see  devitalized  temporary  teeth,  with  the  crowns  all  broken 
off,  followed  by  perfect  permanent  teeth. 

Dr.  Morgan — Said  that  in  every  case  of  disease  we 
should  remove  the  cause  of  disease. 

Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  said  there  was 
no  question  of  greater  importance  than  this,  and  -it  grieved 
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him  to  hear  this  indiscriminate  extractio  r  <  ciduous 
teeth  recommended.  There  was  no  matter  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  retention  of  the  deciduous  teeth,  from  the 
canines  to  the  molars.  It  is  true  there  is  no  absorption 
after  devitalization.  The  extraordinary  physiological  func- 
tions are  always  the  most  susceptible.  An  organ  which 
has  but  one  work  to  perform — a  specific  work— is  the  most 
susceptible.  A  large  cavity,  even  without  nerve  exposure, 
may  interfere  with  and  retard  absorption.  But  we  have  no 
means  to  supplement  that  physiological  function.  He  said* 
1  believe  in  my  heart  if  the  dental  profession  was  not  capa- 
ble of  managing  and  controlling  such  cases,  I  would  resign 
and  quit.  We  supplement  that  function  how  ?  by  keeping 
them  isolated  and  non  antagonizing ;  they  will  then  exfol- 
iate, permanent  dentition  may  be  retarded,  but  not  interfered 
with.  Permanent  dentition  is  often  too  precocious,  and 
there  is  no  harm  done  in  retarding  it.  If  the  germs  of  the 
permanent  teeth  are  in  contact  with  putrefaction  the  result 
will  be  bad,  but  keep  them  free  from  that,  and  the  tooth  will 
be  perfectly  organized.  It  is  not  even  necessary  that  it 
should  ever  see  the  light  for  perfect  development,  as  is  seen 
in  teeth  developed  in  transverse  position.  If  the  tooth  is 
diseased  I  treat  it ;  if  it  is  devitalized  I  treat  it ;  there  is  no 
condition  we  cannot  treat;  establish  drainage  till  restoration 
is  brought  about;  treat  then  as  we  do  the  permanent  teeth; 
keep  them  isolated  and  non-antagonizing.  I  have  retained 
them  thus  for  three  years,  and  had  the  new  teeth  from  be- 
low m  good  condition. 

Dr,  Catching — Wished  to  enter  a  protest  against  the 
views  of  Dr,  Morgan,  as  not  being  the  views  of  the  Georgia 
State  Dental  Society,  and  to  endorse  the  position  of  Dr. 
Crawford. 

Dr.  Morgan — Said  that  he  did  not  intend  to  say  to 
extract  all  deciduous  teeth,  when  they  were  doing  no  harm, 
and  giving  no  trouble ;  they  may  be  tolerated  if  there  is  no 
decided  disease. 

Dr,  Catching — Said  he  would  also  disagree  with  Dr. 
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Morgan  in  regard  to  systemic  treatment  and  supplying 
bone  material.  He  would  give  abundance  of  sweet  milk 
and  lime,  and  food  especially  selected  for  bone  material. 

Dr.  Morgan — Asked  what  food  could  possibly  be  se- 
lected that  did  not  have  ample  bone  constituents  ?  Even 
the  poorest  flour  contains  2\^  per  cent,  which,  at  the  rate 
of  half  pound  per  day  would  give  2%  pounds  in  a  year, 
nearly  the  weight  of  the  entire  osseous  system  of  a  child  of 
tiiat  weight.  Professor  Huxley  putting  the  weight  of  the 
dried  human  skeleton  at  6  to  8  pounds. 

Dr.  Catching — Said  the  system  would  probablj'  not 
appropriate  the  whole  amount  furnished. 

Dr.  Morgan — Did  not  think  it  would  assimilate  inor- 
ganic matter  until  it  had  passed  through  animal  life. 

Dr.  Catching — Asked  him  about  iron  in  concentrated 
form  as  administered  by  physicians  ? 

Dr.  Morgan — Said  that  it  was  not  assimilated  by  the 
human  system  but  remained  mineral  iron  still. 

Dr.  Catchhig — Thought  it  made  little  difference  what 
shape  it  was  in  so  that  it  accomplished  the  work  for  which 
it  was  administered.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  chemical- 
laboratory-of  the-anima!  system  to  convert  it  into  pabulum. 

The  subject  was  passed  and  Dr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  of 
Hawkinsvilie,  read  a  paper  on  "  Devitalized  Teeth." 

He  said  that  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  treatment 
of  devitalized  teeth,  tax  the  skill,  the  ability,  and  the  utmost 
resources  of  the  dental  practitioner ;  it  is  a  subject  that  often 
looms  up  as  a  stumbling  block  in  our  path.  In  his  treat- 
ment, when  he  devitalizes  a  tooth,  he  waits  a  week  after 
making  the  application,  giving  time  for  the  dead  tissue  to 
slough,  which  it  will  do  at  the  apex  if  time  enough  is  given. 
Then  adjusting  the  rubber  dam  he  cuts  freely  through  the 
crown  surface,  to  gain  access.  A  fine  Donaldion  nerve 
cleaner  is  then  pushed  cautiously  into  the  canals  and  given 
half-dozen  turns  when  the  nerve  will  be  caught  by  the  barbs 
and  can  be  brought  out  entire  in  the  majority  of  cases. 
After  cleaning  as  thoroughly  as  possible  with  this,  he  en- 
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larges  the  orifice  with  a  large  sized  Gates  Glidden  dril 
the  engine,  going  about  one-third  of  the  way  down, 
does  not  claim  that  it  will  follow  a  curved  canal,  but  it ' 
come  as  near  to  it  as  anything  can,  and  if  cautiously  h 
died  there  is  very  little  danger  of  breaking.  It  should 
frequently  withdrawn  and  cleaned,  to  prevent  clogging 
it  may  get  fastened  in  the  canal  and  twisted  off.  Wil 
smaller  size  he  enlarges  nearly  to  the  apex,  if  straight 
it  turns  hard  he  "  suspicions  "  a  curve  and  goes  no  furt! 
Af^er  the  upper  third  has  been  enlarged  the  remaining 
bris  is  readily  cleansed  away.  He  gives  several  reas 
for  enlarging  the  canal :  ist,  the  canal  cannot  be  hllc 
too  small  for  the  passage  of  a  broach.  2nd,  it  cuts  oui 
dentine  of  which  the  tubuli  may  be  infiltrated,  with  put 
cent  water,  and  3rd,  it  makes  the  canal  round  and  easie 
fill.  After  cleaning  he  dries  with  warm  air,  and  pumps 
of  eugenol  or  eugenic  acid,  using  this  exclusively,  . 

If  there  is  no  fistulous  opening  he  makes  one, 
rarely  treats  an  abscess;  nature  will  attend  to  that  if 
cause  is  removed. 

If  the  tooth  has  been  devitalized  for  some  time, 
decomposition  has  set  in  with  incipient  pericementitis 
is  more  cautious.  He  cleans  thoroughly  at  the  first  sitt 
and  filU  the  roots  with  cotton  .saturated  with  eugenol,  s 
ping  the  crown  cavity  to  exclude  the  moisture,  giving 
structions  to  call  at  once  if  any  soreness  follows.  If  i 
all  right  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days  he  dries  ' 
warm  air  and  fills ;  never  allows  water  or  saliva  to  e 
the  canal  after  the  first  cleaning  unless  the  apical  forai 
is  unusually  large  and  moisture  has  entered  there.  Mi 
bes  and  spores  do  not  thrive  in  a  dry  locality.  In  the  1: 
case  the  cotton  in  the  root  is  frequently  changed,' 
fresh  medicine  to  prevent  mephitic  gases.  In  this  clas 
teeth  the  pumping  motion  must  be  avoided  or  mois 
will  be  drawn  in.  If  there  is  an  opening  for  drair 
immediate  filling  is  permissible.  He  fills  the  canal  ' 
oxy-chloride,  which  is  disinfectant,  and  has  a  drying  e 
on  the  dentine. 
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He  uses  eugenol  exclusively  in  the  treatment  of  roots 
lKcau.<>e  it  has  no  escharotjc  qualities,  does  not  coagulate 
albumen,  creates  no  irritation  if  pumped  through,  has  an 
odor  of  cloves  which  is  not  objectionable,  it  penetrates  the 
tubuli  and  checks  putrefactive  changes  ;  it  has  all  the  good 
qualities  of  carbolic  acid  and  none  of  the  bad. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  paper  Dr.  Catching  said  he 
did  not  find  it  so  extremely  easy  to  remove  the  root  con- 
tents entire,  as  Dr. 'Johnson  seemed  to.  He  had  tried  the 
Gates  Glidden  drill  once,  as  he  thought  very  cautiously, 
but  the  first  thing  he  knew  he  went  out  through  the  side  of 
the  root  into  the  gum  and  brought  blood;  he  prefers  to 
leave  the  canals  as  he  finds  them.  He  had  been  filling  root 
canals  with  chlor-percha,  as  he  supposed  successfully,  until 
on  one  occasion  recently,  wishing  to  remove  a  portion  for 
a  permanent  filling  he  pulled  out  the  whole  thing,  from 
both  roots  and  the  puip  chamber,  and  each  root  lacked 
one-hair  of  being  filled  to  the  apex, 

Dr.  H.  S.  Colding — Applies  arsenic  for  twenty-four 
hours,  followed  by  wood  creosote  for  twenty-four  hours; 
this  mummifies  the  pulp  and  it  comes  out  entire.  He  had 
used  two  Gates  Glidden  drills  and  broke  them  both  off  in 
the  tooth,  having  to  rust  them  out  with  salt.  On  one  occa- 
sion his  filling  went  through  the  apex  and  caused  trouble, 
but  the  use  of  aconite,  iodine  and  chloroform,  and  Darby's 
plaster  cured  it. 

Dr.  Morgan. — Characterized  Dr.  Johnson's  paper  as  a 
most  admirable  one,  which  has  rarely  been  equalled  for 
clearness  and  conciseness.  He  also  commended  his  method 
and  treatment.  He  considers  the  Gates  Glidden  drill  a 
saareand  a  fraud — they  will  pop  off  and  play  the  old  nick. 
So  also  the  Morey  drill  to  a  certain  extent.  He  recom- 
mends caution  in  the  use  of  warm  air,  too  much  drying  will 
impair  the  bond  of  union  between  dentine  and  enamel ;  the 
dentine  will  draw  away  from  the  arched  cups  of  the  enamel 
and  the  latter  will  break  away  peeling  off"  like  the  bark 
from  a  tree. 
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All  antiseptics  coagulate,  some  more  than  others.  It 
is  to  this  property  that  bichloride  of  mercury  owes  its 
efficiency.  , 

Dr.  S.  A.  White — Thinks  that  as  a  rule  we  treat  too 
much.  No  one  agent  will  answer  in  every  case.  He  uses 
bichloride  of  mercury  and  listerine  most  freauently.  Agrees 
with  Dr.  Morgan  as  to  the  Gates  Glidden  drill ;  broke  one 
once  off  and  had  to  extract  the  tooth ;  jio  matter  how  cau- 
tiously used  they  will  pop  off. 

Dr.  Johnson — Said  he  had  used  the  same  two  exclu- 
sively for  a  long  time.  He  takes  a  size  larger  than  the 
canal,  turns  cautiously  and  cleans  frequently. 

Dr,  IV.  S.  Smith — Broke  one  off  and  had  to  extract 
the  tooth.  He  used  salt  and  iodine  and  worked  at  it  for 
weeks,  then  concluded  to  risk  filling  with  the  steel  in,  but 
it  soon  gave  trouble  and  he  had  to  extract  the  tooth.  He 
uses  a  Donaldson  nerve  broach  and  cleans  as  thoroughly 
as  possible,  using  peroxide  of  hydrogen  followed  by  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,  then  iodoform  and  eucalyptus,  stopping  it 
up  for  a  day  or  two.  If  it  gives  no  trouble  he  fills  in  a  few 
days.  He  fills  the  roots  with  oxy  chloride  mixed  very  thin 
and  pumped  up  with  bibulous  paper  on  a  broach. 

Dr.  Tignor — Said  he  had  used  oxy-chloride  for  the 
last  time  unless  he  could  find  something  to  keep  it  from 
going  through.     It  was  apt  to  stir  up  a  little  volcano. 

Dr.  Holland — Pumps  it  up  with  a  soft  gold  wire  and 
leaves  the  wire  in  to  close  the  foramen.  He  flattens  the 
wire  and  bevels  it  at  the  end.  He  never  reams  out  the 
canal. 

Dr.  R.  W.  Thornton — Never  drills  out  the  canal,  it 
only  complicates  the  matter,  you  are  too  liable  to  find 
crooks  and  curves,  and  to  go  through.  He  pumps  carbolic 
acid  through  the  fistulous  opening,  using  floss  silk  and  a 
soft  broach.  If  the  canal  is  too  small  to  admit  a  broach  it 
does  not  need  filling. 

Dr.  White — Thinks  Dr.  Tignor's  trouble  due  to  air 
forced  through  the  foramen.     He  uses  a  hickory  point  to 
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lose  the  foramen,  and  considers  long  staple  cotton  better 
un  floss  silk. 

Dr.  Crawford  recommended  sterilized  orangewood  for 
)ot  filling.  He  considered  the  paper  of  Dr.  Johnson  one 
ftlie  best  he  had  ever  heard  and  was  much  pleased  with 
le  discussion.  The  original  object  in  saving  pulpless 
*th  was  merely  to  prevent  a  gap.  Now  that  they  are  so 
lively  utilized  as  supports  for  bridgework  their  importance 
i  greatly  enhanced.  There  are  three  classes  of  cases,  three 
anditionsof  dead  teeth— a  simple  devitalized  tooth,  without 
Dmplication  ;  a  blind  abscess,  or  incomplete  fistula,  and  a 
omplete  fistula.  In  the  first  case  every  teaching  of  minor 
urgery  inculcates  immediate  filling.  There  are  three  con- 
itions  which  may  give  trouble;  ist,  an  imperfectly  filled 
inal,  leaving  a  reservoir  for  the  accumulation  of  offensive 
latter;  2nd,  the  passage  of  offensive  matter  beyond  the 
pex — either  a  broken  instrument  or  filling  material ;  and 
rd,  the  pumping  through  of  decomposing  septic  matters. 
Tie  potency  of  virus  is  best  illustrated  in  the  process  of 
accination,  when  a  particle  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
itroduced  through  a  tiny  scratch  from  the  point  of  a  cam- 
ric  needle,  may  permeate  the  entire  system.  The  material 
sed  for  filling  is  immaterial  so  that  you  get  it  where  you 
rant  it.  The  first  thing  is  to  close  the  apical  foramen ;  get 
t  down  to  a  fine  point  and  yet  not  pass  through.  If  it  is 
orked  up  at  that  end  it  may  be  left  open  at  the  other  end 
nd  washed  and  treated  as  much  as  you  please,  so  that  the 
falls  of  the  canal  are  not  softened.  '  In  the  treatment  of 
bsccss  we  don't  appreciate  the  importance  of  refrigeration ; 
he  reduction  of  temperature,  either  by  ice  or  ether  spray. 
Dr.  Mot^an  wished  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  import- 
iQce  of  opening  the  canals  (especially  in  patients  who  have 
■cached  the  meridian  of  life)  when  there  will  oflen  be  found 
ieposits  of  osteo-dentine  in  the  efforts  of  nature  to  protect 
he  pulp.  This  must  be  cut  through  to  reach  the  canal. 
Fhe  end  of  the  root  should  be  reached  through  the  fi.stutous 
:>pening  and  smoothed  off.  It  will  often  be  found  rough- 
ened by  dissolved  cementum. 
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On  thfl  subject  of  Prosthetic  Dentistry  Dr.  Cam 
spoke  at  length  in  favor  of  vulcanite  rubber. 

Dr.  E.  F.  Adair  read  a  paper  on  Artificial  Dentui 

Dr.  Crawford  spoke  with  great  animation  on  the 
ject,  deploring  the  downward  tendency  of  mechanical 
tistry  through  the  introduction  of  cheap  rubber  worl 
the  consequent  reckless  sacrifice  of  teeth  which  might 
been  made  to  do  good  service  for  years.  This  unn 
sary  extraction  is  the  cause  of  shortening  of  life  ii 
United  States,  a  potent  factor  preying  upon  our  infli 
and  making  ours  a  profession  of  paupers.  He  sai 
thank  God  for  the  genius  that  suggested  bridgewor 
an  Allen  who  gave  us  continuous  gum  work. 

Dr.  Holland  said  he  would  not  wipe  out  vulc 
altogether.  It  was  like  the  hickory  shirt  and  jeans  pai 
the  working  man.  All  cannot  wear  fine  linen  and  b 
cloth,  neither  can  all  have  gold  or  continuous  gum  i 

There  are  tho.se  who  must  have  work  that  can  be 
for  a  Idw  price,  and  to  them  rubber  plates  are  a  boon. 

Dr.  Thorntoa  said  that  the  introduction  has  degi 
dentistry  in  that  it  had  pulled  down  prices  so  that  i 
degrading  to  a  man  of  skill  and  scientific  ability  to  wc 
the  prices  that  now  rule  in  prosthetic  dentistry. 

Dr.  White  said  that  in  spite  of  all  that  could  be 
against  it,  rubber  had  come  to  stay,  the  best  thing  we  i 
do  with  it  was  to  persuade  all  our  patients  to  have  it ! 
lined.  It  is  more  healthful  to  the  mouth,  and  commai 
better  price. 

Dr.  Holland  spoke  of  the  injurious  effects  of  br 
work  upon  the  adjoining  teeth. 

Dr.  Crawford  thought  movable  plates  much  i 
harmful  to  the  adjoining  teeth  than  bridgework. 

Dr.  Morgan  said  that  if  impressions  were  left  in  a 
of  water  for  ten  minutes  (after  being  varnished)  the 
would  have  a  smooth  hard  surface  such  as  could  ni 
produced  by  any  otRer  method. 

By  request.  Dr.  J.  Y.  Crawford  spoke  of  the  inilu 
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if  erupting  wisdom  teeth  in  producing  diseases  of  the 
espiratory  tract. 

He  said  that  the  results  of  close  observation  in  this 
lirection  were  very  .striking.  Tonsilitis,  inflammation  of 
he  mucous  membrane  lining  the  throat,  even  phthisis  pul- 
nonah's  could  all  be  traced  to  difficult  eruption  of  the  wis- 
lom  teeth.  He  said  that  he  was  an  advocate  for  the  preser- 
-ation  of  all  the  teeth—nonbreaking  of  the  dental  arch, 
except  in  the  case  of  hereditary  irregularity,  but  if  any  teeth 
nust  be  sacrificed  they  should  be  the  wisdom  teeth  of  the 
ipper  jaw,  making  the  lower  ones  non-antagonizing. 

In  many  common  local  throat  affections,  the  primary 
esion  is  of  a  traumatic  nature,  from  the  closing  of  an  upper 
:usp  on  the  lower  jaw  causing  a  pinching  and  hardening  of 
Jiat  structure.  From  that  indurated  tract  a  line  of  inflam- 
nation  passes  back  to  the  tonsils,  glandular  masses  whose 
iecretions  are  designed  to  lubricate  the  respiratory  tract. 
From  inflammation  they  fail  to  perform  that  function,  and 
iie  throat  is  ch?ifed  and  ulcerates,  and  permanent  disability, 
1  chronic  affection  ensues. 

Pathological  tissue  cannot  be  absorbed.  It  is  changed 
irom  normal  to  hyperplastic  and  is  never  gotten  rid  of. 

We  speak  of  first  and  second  dentition,  but  there  is  no 
such  thing;  it  is  one  complete  operation  from  embryonic 
to  adult  life,  and  the  same  conditions  though  in  less  degree 
[nay  ensue  from  the  eruption  of  the  sixth  year  and  the 
twelfth  year  molars,  a  tendency  to  hypertrophy.  Barring 
out  hereditary  tendency  to  phthisis  pulmonalis,  a  large  per 
cent,  of  lung  troubles  are  due  to  the  difficult  eruption  of 
the  wisdom  teeth  ;  the  primary  lesion  is  around  the  lower 
tooth,  or  where  the  upper  tooth  strikes  the  lower  jaw, 
spreading  thence  to  the  tonsils,  throat,  and  air  passages. 
This  is  a  subject  to  which  our  young  men  would  do  well  to 
devote  special  attention.  This  little  thing  remedied  may 
enable  a  patient  to  avoid  premature  decline.  There  is 
nothing  like  oral  and  dental  surgeryf  it  leads  the  world. 
If  carried  fully  up  to  all  it  is  capable  of,  we  may  yet  become 
the  teachers  of  the  world  in  pathology. 
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Dr.  L.  D.  Carpenter  thinks  that  fully  ninety  per 
or  all  cases  of  catarrh  and  other  nasal  affections,  affeci 
of  the  eye  and  ear,  of  the  throat  and  lungs,  and  even  j 
palsy  and  rheumatism  are  due  to  diseases  of  the  mouth 
teeth. 

Dr.  Morgan  said  that  every  departure  from  a  phys 
gical  condition  of  an  organ  or  structure  impairs  moi 
less  the  efficiency  of  the  function  it  is  designed  to  peri 

Aberrations  from  the  normal  condition  of  the  mu 
membrane  of  the  posterior  portions  of  the  oral  caviti 
much  more  frequently  due  to  the  eruption  0I  the  fir.M 
second  molars  than  has  been  supposed.  Diseased  si 
tions  pass  over  the  delicate  membranes  of  the  larjnx 
pharynx  which  are  readily  affected  by  these  abnormal  f\ 
Every  departure  from  health  in  the  oral  cavity  affects  t 
organs.  We  have  healthy  pus  first,  but  through  contii 
inflammation  it  is  changed  and  becomes  offensive,  exec 
ing  the  throat  and  causing  serious  trouble.  This  slioul 
closely  watched  and  cared  for.  The  medical  world 
last  waking  up  to  the  importance  of  diseases  of  the  m 
and  teeth.  A  distinguished  medical  man  recently  said 
"Iftht  race  becomes  edentulous  as  is  prophesied,  it 
wipe  out  all  the  business  of  the  dentist  and  half  of  th 
the  physician." 

Dr.  Gordon,  a  physician  of  Dalton,  was  called  u 
He  said  that  he  was  glad  to  express  his  high  apprccia 
of  dental  surgery,  but  he  was  somewhat  startled  at  lear 
the  immense  domain  claimed  by  them.  He  recognized 
a  broken  tooth  might  cause  an  affection  resembling  ca 
which  would  be  cured  by  extracting  the  tooth.  A  neun 
eye  or  ear-ache  may  be  cured  by  extracting  a  diseased  to 
but  he  was  not  prepared  to  yield  to  them  the  splei 
domain  of  otology  and  ophthalmology.  It  is  true  tha 
cannot  have  perfect  health  without  perfect  digestion, 
perfect  digestion  without  perfect  mastication,  nor  pei 
mastication  without  perfect  teeth,  so  that  in  the  last  anal 
the  health  of  the  people  depends  on  the  skill  of  the  de 
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Session,  and  it  looks  as  if  they  would  occupy  the  whole 
:d,  following  the  alimentary  tract  to  its  other  extremity 
i  treating  even  haemorrhoids. 

Dr.  Gordon  spoke  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  medical 
rid  to  the  dental  profession  for  that  great  discovery — 
Esthesia,  the  greatest  boon  ever  conferred  upon  the 
nan  race,  and  yet,  strange  to  .say,  by  far  the  greater  per 
It.  of  accidents  from  its  use  occur  in  the  practice  of  den- 
ry— so  many  cases  of  "death  in  the  dental  chair"  are 
orted. 

Dr.  Morgan  agreed  that  it  was  much  safer  in  capital 
rations  than  in  minor  surgery.     Excitement  and  Luffer- 

severe  pain  being  an  antidote  to  all  anesthetics.  All 
esthetics  occasionally  produce  death.  There  have  been 
cases  of  death  from  cocaine  reported  in  the  last  few  days. 
thinks  anKfthetics  not  safe  for  dental  operations. 

The  hour  for  the  election  of  officers  having  arrived  the 
:tion  was  held  with  the  following  result:  Dr.  S.  A. 
lite,  President ;  Dr.  W.  Y.  Tignor,  First  Vice-President ; 

J.  A.  Thornton,  Second  Vice-President;  Dr.  L.  D. 
penter.  Cor.  Secretary;  Dr.  H.  H.Johnson,  Rec.  Sec- 
,ry;  Dr.  H.  A.  Lowrance,  Treasurer. 

Tybee  was  selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  the 
ular  lime  being  the  second  Tuesday  in  May,  1889.— 
•orUd  for  Dental  Register. 


ARTICLE    II. 

E  RELATION  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE  TO  SURGICAL 


PRESIDENTS    ADDRESS. 
DELIVERED    BY    D.    HAYES    AGNEW,    M.    D. 

sidcDt  of  the  American  Surgical  A)^3< ic in tioD,  September  IStb,  1888.] 
Fellows  of  the  American  Surgical  Association : — As  the 
crations  fare  on,  enriched  by  the  results  of  scientific 
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labor,  which  pours  its  tides  of  opulence  into  all  deparl 
of  human  thought  and  industry,  there  follow,  througl 
active  or  reflex  influence,  certain  notable  changes,  nc 
on  the  life  and  manners  of  a  people  but  on  their  pi 
and  mental  diseases.  The  more  advanced  a  civilizatv 
more  complex  become  the  problems  which  surroi 
White  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and  the  multiplica 
appliances  for  human  comfort  have,  in  the  aggregati 
tributed  to  the  well  being  of  the  race,  yet  there  is  rea 
fear  that  the  insatiate  and  ambitious  demands  of  the  a 
ful  leaders  in  the  work  of  the  world,  unless  condition< 
environed  by  reasonable  safeguards,  may  acquire 
triumphs  at  the  expense  of  human  lile.  It  is  a  sugi 
and  a  solemn  thought,  that  in  the  victorious  march  o 
ization,  thousands  of  victims  must  perish  beneat 
chariot  wheels.  There  really  seems  to  be  a  pei 
antagonism  between  man's  inventions  and  discovert 
the  well  being  of  a  no  inconsiderable  fraction  of  hun 
He  reduces  the  elastic  vapor  of  water  to  practical  u; 
is  rewarded  by  seeing  countless  numbers  of  human 
blown  into  shapeless  masses  by  his  rebellious  servar 
chemistry  creates  formidable  explosives  capable  of  di 
ing  the  solid  strata  of  the  earth,  and  these,  in  wicked 
become  instruments  for  consummating  such  diabolica 
as  serve  to  unsettle  the  peace  of  a  nation.  He  rear; 
ufactories  for  fashioning  multitudinous  fabrics  which 
ter.to  the  comfort  and  luxury  of  the  race;  and  yet  wh 
hands  of  the  fabricator  are  busy  manipulating  the  ma 
of  these  industries,  he  is  breathing  a  death-laden  air 
send  our  missionaries  to  China  and  the  Sandwich  I 
to  reclaim  their  peoples  from  the  barbarities  of  heath 
and  then  our  commerce  to  ruin  their  souls  and  wrecl 
bodies.  There  seems,  indeed,  to  be  an  eternal  c 
between  good  and  evil. 

Considerations  like  these  naturally  lead  to  a 
inviting  field  of  study,  namely,  the  relation  betwee 
material  prosperity  of  a  people  and  the  forms  of  the 
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ase.  What  I  propose,  however,  in  discharging  one  of  the 
'uties  belonging  to  the  honorable  office  to  which,  by  your 
ind  suffrages  I  have  beeii  elected,  is  very  briefly  to  follow 
ne  line  of  this  inquiry,  that  is — 

THE  RELATION  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE  TO  SURGICAL  DISEASE, 

There  is  no  tyranny  more  exacting  or  despotic  than 
lat  exercised  by  the  conventionalities  which  govern  our 
ving.  All  stages  of  life  from  infancy  to  old  age  are  under 
s  domination.  It  dictates  the  education,  the  manners,  the 
alk,  the  dress,  the  forms  of  speech,  in  fine,  the- whole  being. 
leyond  all  contradiction  the  behests  of  f  ishion  are  vastly 
lore  influential  in  governing  public  conduct,  than  any 
rguments  drawn  from  the  teachings  of  structure  and  func- 
on.  As  a  rule,  when  the  conflict  is  between  taste  and 
:ason,  the  victory  will  be  on  the  side  of  taste.  In  nothing 
:  this  more  favorably  displayed  than  in  the  apparel  used  to 
rolect  the  body. 

It  is  not  an  agreeable  task  to  peer  into  the  wardrobes 
r  dressing  rooms  of  our  fair  countiywomen.  I  have  no 
Kcial  taste  foi  exploring  museums  of  bizarre  collections  ; 
ideed,  without  a  key  to  interpret  the  curious  and  ingenious 
lechanisms  for  clothing  the  form  divine,  such  an  explora- 
on  would  be  like  an  archaeologist  attempting  Egyptology 
;iiorant  of  cuneiform  inscriptions.  I  have,  however,  some 
nowledfre  of  human  anatomy  in  its  broadest  sense,  and 
hen  1  look  upon  the  masterpieces  of  the  human  form, 
hether  in  marble  or  on  canvas,  a  Belvidere  Apollo  or  a 
enus  de  Medici,  and  contrast  these  with  the  dressed  out 
Kcimens  of  modern  women,  I.  am  forred  to  admiration; 
ot  so  much  at  the  amazing  ingenuity  displayed  in  conceal- 
Lg  the  divinely  appointed  form,  as  at  the  plasticity  and 
atient  submission  of  mortal  clay  under  the  despotism  of  a 
snventional  inquisition.  Were  these  processes  of  mutila- 
on  and  abnormality  harmless,  did  the  body  consist  of  a 
lere  mass  of  protoplasm,  capable,  under  the  application  o 
trtain  stimuli,  of  assuming,  normally,  protean  shapes,  the 
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subject  might  be  passed  over  with  the  feelings  of  a  natural- 
ist ;  but  this  is  not  so.  These  violations  of  the  laws  of 
structure  bring  with  them  serious  penal  inflictions,  which, 
did  they  terminate  with  the  original  offender,  might  be  dis- 
missed with  a  sentiment  of  pity  ;  but  projecting,  as  they  do, 
their  baneful  consequences  to  successors,  they  become 
proper  subjects  for  criticism. 

Let  me  name  a  few  examples  as  illustrative  of  my 
subject.  For  some  time  the  profession  has  been  speculating 
on  the  causation  of  nasal  and  post-nasal  catarrh,  with  its 
accompanying  auditory  defects,  the  growing  frequency  of 
which  cannot  have  escaped  general  observation.  Doubtless 
no  single  agency  will  explain  the  presence  among  us  of 
this  unpleasant  disease,  yet  there  are  facts  connected  with 
this  affection  which  to  me  are  very  suggestive.  I  cannot 
recall  an  instance  in  which  I  have  met  with  the  disease 
among  females  belonging  to  the  Society  of  friends,  Dunk- 
ards  or  Mennonites.  If  this,  on  more  extended  observation, 
proves  to  be  true,  may  not  the  head-dress  peculiar  to  these 
people  be  accepted  in  explanation  of  their  exemption.  The 
bonnet,  which  at  one  time  overshadowed  the  entire  head, 
as  all  know,  has  been  gradually  shrinking  in  its  dimensions, 
until  it  has  become  a  mere  shadow  of  its  former  self,  and 
offers  no  protection  whatever  to  the  head.  As  a  substitute, 
I  would  not  insist  upon  the  quaint  head  gear  of  the  Friend, 
though  I  believe  that  any  modification  which  will  protect 
this  part  of  the  body  will  lessen  the  tendency  to  catarrhal 
inflammation  of  the  naso-pharyngeal  mucous  membrane. 

muscular  restraint. 

A  legion  of  physical  imperfections  arise  from  muscular 
restraint.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  weak  ankles, 
narrow  or  contracted  chests,  round  shoulders,  projecting 
scapulae  and  lateral  curvatures  of  the  spine.  The  foolish 
concession  to  appearance  and  unwise  partiality  of  parents 
for  enforced  systems  of  education,  the  demands  of  which 
bear  no  just  proportion  to  the  capacity  of  the  infantile  mind, 
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constitute  the  initial  or  determining  force  of  these  physical 
imperfections.  In  many  cases  the  weak  ankles  of  children, 
characterized  by  aversion  of  the  feet,  thus  allowing  the 
superincumbent  weight  of  the  body  to  be  transmitted  to  the 
latter  inside  of  the  proper  centre  of  support,  is  largely 
chargeable  to  the  miserable  practice  of  placing  on  the  little 
ones,  long  before  they  are  able  to  walk,  boots  tightly  laced 
up  the  limb  some  distance  above  the  ankles  The  confine- 
ment of  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  by  this  conscnction 
prevents  that  free  play  of  movement  which  reacts  so  favor- 
ably on  all  the  elements  of  an  articulation,  and  that,  too,  at 
a  time  when  the  growing  forces  are  at  full  tide,  so  that 
when  the  lime  arrives  for  standing  and  walking,  the  muscles 
are  unequal  to  the  firm  support  of  the  joint.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  feebleness  is  soon  seen  in  the  turning  out- 
ward of  the  feet,  throwing  the  strain  on  the  internal  lateral 
ligaments,  which  in  turn  become  elongated  through  growth, 
and  thus  the  defect  becomes  established  ;  but  the  evil  does 
not  terminate  here.  The  calcaneo -cuboid  and  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  ligaments,  losing  the  proper  support  of  the  tendon 
of  the  posterior  tibial  muscle,  under  the  abnormal  tension 
begin  to  yield,  and  to  the  deformity  of  eversion  is  added 
that  of  "flat-foot."  That  the  above  is  not  a  mere  hypo- 
thttical  explanation  of  the  ankle  defects,  I  have  many  times 
verified  by  finding  the  threatening  symptoms  disappear  after 
liberating  the  imprisoned  muscles  and  subjecting  the  en- 
feebled parts  to  a  judicious  massage.  Under  no  circum- 
stances, as  is  too  often  the  case,  should  instrumental  appa- 
ratus be  applied,  unless  in  cases  where,  from  neglect,  the 
deformity  is  thoroughly  established  and  is  progressive. 

Take  another  deformity,  that  of  bow-leg.  On  the  ear- 
liest signs  of  the  unsightly  curve,  the  limb  is  too  often 
trammeled  with  irons,  and  the  growth  of  the  muscles  ar- 
rested, when  it  is  well  known  that  if  manual  force  be  sys- 
tematically applied  two  or  three  times  a  day,  the  limbs  will 
gradually  assume  their  typical  form. 

Again,  in  further  illustration  of  our  general  text  take 
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as  an  example  a  child  who.  for  one  long  or  two  short 
sions,  for  six  days  of  the  week,  sits  over  the  study  d 
compelled  to  assume  a  position  in  which,  from  xhe  inc 
tion  of  the  body,  the  shoulders  fall  forward,  the  head  b 
supDOrted  most  probably  on  the  elbows  and  hands. 
such  a  posture  the  great  scrrati  and  pectoi-alis  major 
minor  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  relaxation,  while  the  ert 
spins  and  trapezei  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  tension, 
change  in  the  position  of  the  shoulders  gives  the  scaj 
over,  without  antagonism  or  resistance,  to  the  action  o 
rhomboidei  and  the  levatores  angulze  scapulae  mus 
which,  acting  conjointly,  cause  that  projection  of  the  h 
angles  of  the  shoulder  blades  which  the  older  anator 
termed  "  scapulie  alats."  To  all  this  must  be  addet 
very  important  factor  of  four  to  six  hours  in  the  sc 
room  and  two  hours,  at  least,  of  home  preparation  foi 
following  day's  recitations,  during  which  time  the  res; 
tory  functions  having  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  a 
ity,  the  muscles  of  the  chest  are  comparatively  passive 
areation  of  the  blood  tardy.  Certainly  no  combinati; 
conditions  could  be  better  devised  for  forming  contn 
chests  and  round  shoulders.  It  is  not  long  before 
watchful  eye  of  the  mother  detects  the  change  in  the  fi| 
of  her  child.  She  will  probably  discover  this  and 
alarm,  even  when  the  pale  face,  the  languid  air  and 
capricious  appetite  of  the  child  cause  no  anxiety ;  and 
comes  the  second  act  in  the  drama  of  physical  deteriora 
namely,  a  resort  to  shoulder  braces  and  stays,  in  ord( 
accomplish  that  which  the  muscles  should  be  taught  t 
without  restraint  or  incumbrance. 

LATERAL   CURVATURES. 

While  it  is  true  that  lateral  curvatures  of  the  spine 
pend  upon  causes  both  central  and  peripheral,  yet  in 
small  number  the  deformity  is  clearly  attributable  to  ii 
ences  of  a  social  na'ure.  The  young  column,  by  reaso 
the  non-union  of  the  epiphysis  and  diaphyses  and  the  : 
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p!e  character  of  its  ligaments,  is  extremely  flexible.  What- 
ever, therefore,  destroys  the  muscular  equipose,  however 
inconsiderable  the  force,  if  persistently  repeated,  changes 
ihe  centre  of  gravity  and  develops  primary  and  compen^t- 
ing  curves.  For  six  months,  or  over,  in  the  year,  any 
ine  morning,  groups  of  children  may  be  seen  plodding 
ilong  our  streets  with  a  miniature  library  of  books  suspen- 
led  from  one  shoulder.  To  the  already  preponderating 
icaleofthe  balance,  add  this  additional  factor,  a  probably 
adly  arranged  light,  compelling  these  little  savants  to 
issume  a  lateral  inclination  of  the  body  in  order  to  obtain 
he  necessary  illumination  of  the  subject  of  the  study,  and 
'ou  have  all  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  perpetuating 
he  lateral  deformity.  "Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's 
nclined."  As  in  the  case  of  round  shoulders,  so  here,  in 
trder  to  prop  up  the  falling  column,  instrumental  contri- 
■ances  are  immediately  called  into  requisition.  The  body 
s  encased  in  a  formidable  coat  of  mail,  to  be  followed  by 
luscular  atrophy  and  permanent  distortion  of  one  of  the 
therwise  most  beautiful  pieces  of  mechanism  in  the  human 
rame.  It  is  true  that  in  most  educational  institutions  for 
he  young  provisions  are  made  for  physical  culture,  and 
tiese  are  in  some  measure  antidotal  to  ihe  evils  com- 
ilained  of  but,  in  my  judgement,  do  not  at  all  compensate 
jrthat  free,  unstudied  romp  in  the  open  air,  untrammeled 
y  the  hard  and  fast  rules  of  calisthenics,  so  fascinating  to 
le  young  child.  Nor  does  the  evil  end  here.  While  the 
arcing  process  which  is  to  stimulate  the  mental  powers  far 
eyond  the  real  capacity  of  the  immature  and  growing 
rain  to  receive  is  in  progress,  another  is  inaugurated, 
fhich  is  to  qualify  especially  the  female  child  to  acquit 
erself  with  distinction  when  the  time  arrives  for  entering 
tic  great  world  of  society,  or  as  Thomas  Brown  would 
tyle  it,  "  for  the  frivolous  work  of  polished  idleness." 
lie  gait  and  carriage  must  be  reduced  to  prescribed  rules, 
lie  voice  toned  down  to  a  drawl  or  trained  to  move  like  a 
nountain  torrent.     The  muscular  apparatus   of  the   face 
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must  be  taught  to  express,  not  the  spontaneous  and  na 
outflow  of  feehng  which  wells  up  unbidden  from  the  n 
chamber  of  the  heart,  but  rather  to  produce  an  effect; 
so  this  work  of  transformation  goes  on  until  it  culmi 
in  the  full-blown  society  girl.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  l 
such  a  scheme  of  education,  conducted  throughout 
studied  disregard  of  both  the  physical  and  mental  con 
tion,  and  exe^ci^ing  as  it  does  such  tremendous  dral 
the  nervous  system,  the  world  is  becoming  filled  w 
class  of  flat-breasted,  spindle-limbed  young  women,  ur 
for  the  varied  and  responsible  functions  ofwomanh 
qualifications,  too,  which  under  a  different  regimen  ar 
rected  into  proper  channels  would  exert  a  most  pot 
influence  on  all  the  great  social  and  moral  problems  < 
age. 

While  thus  plain  spoken  on  the  frivolous  methc 
living,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  being  unfri< 
to  the  highest  cultivation  of  the  mental  and  phi 
powers,  if  conducted  on  lines  in  harmony  with  the  o 
ization,  nor  to  any  technique  which  may  conduce  tc 
sonal  grace  or  elegance  of  manners,  so  that  the  man 
womanly  personaUty  of  the  individual  be  not  sacrific 
the  Moloch  of  sentiment  and  sham.  Indeed,  indiffe 
to  these  things  is  inexcusable,  in  either  man  or  womi 
not  oniy  lessening  their  influence  in  the  world,  bi 
many  respects  disqualifying  them  for  the  highest  disci 
of  the  duties  of  modern  life.  Valuable  as  may  be  th 
polished  diamond,  yet  it  is  only  after  the  wheel  of  th< 
idary  has  worn  away  the  dull  incrustations  that  its 
brilliancy  is  revealed  and  tlie  gem  is  fitted  to  adon 
breast  of  beauty. 

BODILY    CONSTRICTION. 

In  the  further  discussion  of  my  subject,  I  may 
notice  the  evils  of  visceral  displacement  and  pressure, 
sequent  on  abdominal  constriction.  Whatever  ma 
said  in  regard  to  Greek  and  Roman  life,  the  infinite 
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which  these  people  displayed  in  developing  and  maintain- 
ing the  very  best  type  of  the  human  form,  is  worthy  of 
admiration.  The  Ionic  "cheton,"  spoken  of  by  Attic 
writers,  and  so  often  represented  in  the  bronzes  ofHer- 
culaneum,  while  it  would  not  exactly  satisfy  the  modern 
idea  of  dress,  was  at  least  free  from  the  charge  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  contour  of  the  human  figure.  The  painters 
and  sculptors  of  those  classic  days  were  reverent  students 
of  nature.  Their  delineations  were  true  to  life.  Their 
works  furnish  us  with  no  hour-glass  contractions  of  the 
human  body.  The  constriction  of  the  waist  operates  in- 
juriously on  both  tlie  supra-  and  infra  diaphragmatic 
organs.  Any  force  acting  on  the  base  of  the  thorax  and 
preventing  the  expansion  of  its  walls  concentrates  the 
function  of  respiration,  which  should  be  general,  on  the 
apices  of  the  lungs,  and  hence,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  movements  of  breathing  are  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  the  summit  of  the  chest.  As  the  initial  seat  of  tuber-i 
[culosis  is  located  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs,  may  not 
Ihe  inordinate  work  entailed  on  these  parts  by  constriction 
have  some  part  in  hastening  such  deposits  in  the  female, 
where  the  predisposition  exists  ?  It  is  this  forcing  inward 
of  the  costal  border  of  the  thorax  which  causes  the  groove 
on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  liver,  so  familiar  to  anatom- 
ists, This  pressure  cannot  fail  to  interfere  with  the  descent 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  with  the  functions  of  the  gall  bladder 
and  duodenum,  and  exercises  no  small  degree  of  influence 
in  favoring  the  formation  of  biliary  calculi,  females  being 
peculiarly  prone  to  such  concretions.  The  extent  to  which 
the  liver  may  be  damaged  by  extreme  constriction  of  the 
waist,  is  well  illustrated  by  a  case  quite  recently  reported 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  in  which  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver  had  been  separated  from 
the  right,  the  two  being  conuected  only  by  a  band  of  con- 
nective tissue,  and  which  ei\..bled  the  operator  to  remove 
the  detached  mass  without  di/ficulty.  The  evil  effects  of 
this  constriction  on  the  viscei.t  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis 
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is  most  strikingly  witnessed  in  the  embarrassed  portal  c 
culation,  in  the  different  uterine  displacements,  elongatii 
of  ligaments,  displaced  ovaries,  tubal  inflammatior 
hemorrhoids,  hernJEe  and  other  morbid  conditions  whii 
either  prevent  or  disqualify  the  woman  for  the  exercise 
those  functions  of  maternity,  and  which  in  addition,  throuj 
reflex  influences,  entail  a  host  of  functional  disorders  reac 
ing  into  every  avenue  of  the  body  and  invading  both  t1 
mental  and  moral  constitution  of  the  victim.  So  proli 
have  these  mflrmities  become  that  a  new  department 
surgery  has  been  organized  for  their  special  managemei 
To  what,  if  not  to  socia'  causes,  can  these  morbid  chang 
of  structure  in  the  pelvic  organs,  especially  of  the  uter 
and  its  appendages,  be  attributed  ?  Why  should  laceratii 
of  the  cervix  uteri  be  so  common  an  accident?  Labor 
a  natural  process  and  ought  not,  under  ordinary  cJrcui 
stances,  be  attended  by  lesion  of  uterine  tissue.  I  c 
conceive  of  no  agency  more  likely  to  induce  that  muscul 
degeneration  which  predisposes  to  this  accident  than  t 
modes  and  methods  of  modern  living,  especially  amoi 
the  inhabitants  of  great  cities.  In  the  expression  "mo 
ern  living"  much  is  embraced.  It  includes  culinary  pha 
macy,  over-feeding  and  drinking,  insufficient  or  injudicic 
exercise,  improperly  heated  apartments  and  a  disproportic 
between  the  hours  of  exercise  and  rest.  Contrast  ify( 
will  the  muscles  of  the  hardy  country  housewife,  wh 
bearing  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  a  dependent  famil 
bustles  about  the  livelong  day  in-doors  and  out-of-dooi 
eats  with  a  relish  her  plain  and  simple  fare,  repairs 
rea.sonable  hours  to  bed  and  sleeps  the  sleep  of  the  belove 
undisturbed  by  dyspeptic  nightmares,  and  rising  with  tl 
golden  dawn,  resumes  the  round  of  domestic  toil  with 
clear  head  and  supple  limbs.  I  say  contrast  this  type  of 
class  with  that  of  another,  the  woman  born  to  luxury  an 
ease,  whose  capricious  and  exacting  taste  taxes  the  art  ( 
the  professional  caterer,  who  drags  out  the  morning  houi 
toying  with   some  crazy  pieces  of  embroidery  or  trash 
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novel,  lunches  at  one,  rides  out  in  the  afternoon  for  an  air- 
ing of  two  or  three  hours,  returns  to  a  dinner  of  five  or  six 
courses  at  seven,  completes  the  evening  at  the  opera,  the 
theatre  or  the  asi^embly,  and  coming  home  after  midnight, 
crawls  iiito  bed  weary  and  exhausted  in  body  and  mind, 
only  to  rise  with  the  best  hours  of  t*'e  morning  gone,  for 
another  day  of  aimless  routine  life.  Can  it  be  doubted  that 
in  the  first  case,  with  a  digestion  unimpaired,  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  textural  change  consumed  by  functional  activity 
and  eliminated  through  the  proper  emunctories,  the  woman 
should  possess  a  vital  resistance  and  a  tone  of  tissue  alto- 
gether superior  to  that  of  the  other,  whose  habits  of  living 
must  necessarily  favor  their  faulty  metamorphosis  ? 

To  these  same  agencies  must  be  attributed  that  brood 
of  nervous  and  hysterical  evils  for  the  relief  of  which  the 
gynfficologist  too  often,  I  fear,  invades  the  domain  of  wom- 
anhood, around  which  her  whole  sexual  nature  revolves, 
and  which,  save  only  in  the  direst  extremity,  should  be 
sacred  against  all  operative  intrusion. 

LATE    MARRIAGES. 

constitute  another  social  evil,  the  penal  inflictions  of  which 
involve  both  sexes  alike.  Pride  and  luxury  determine  long 
engagements  or  deferred  proposals.  Marriage,  it  is  believ- 
ed, necessarily  involves  an  establis'iment,  a  display,  a  retinue 
of  servitors.  The  good  old  notion  of  two  souls  being  united 
in  wedlock  for  the  purpose  of  being  mutual  helpmates,  and 
patiently  together  working  up  from  modest  beginnings  to 
affluence,  seems  to  be  entirely  at  variance  with  the  modern 
idea  of  this  relation.  In  the  meantime  the  young  man  is 
betrayed  into  unlawful  sources  of  gratification,  alike  destruc- 
tive to  moral  and  physical  purity,  the  pollution  of  which 
incontinence  is  often  subsequently  communicated  and  per- 
petuated to  wife  and  offspring.  I  would  not  dare  to  say 
how  many  cases  of  this  nature  have  been  entrusted  to  my 
professional  confidence,  though  I  doubt  not  my  experie'.ce 
does  not  differ  from  that  of  many  of  my  professional  bi  eth- 
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ren  whom  I  address.  It  is  under  such  circumstances 
many  of  those  infective  inflammations  of  the  Fallo 
tubes,  as  salpingitis  and  pyosalpinx,  arise,  and  which  e, 
the  most  serious  deterioration  of  health. 

THE    FOOT    AND   THE   SHOE. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  persons  that  the  subje 
the  foot  and  the  shoe  is  not  of  sufficient  dignity  to  ap 
in  a  public  address.  The  Romans  and  the  Greeks  tho 
differently.  The  Uterature  of  both  people  is  full  of  refere 
to  the  shoe  worn  by  both  sexes.  So  important,  indeed 
the  feet  to  the  well-being  of  the  body,  that  whatever  imj 
their  usefulness,  either  for  support  or  loccmotion,  beci 
a  positive  calamity.  Nothing  can  be  more  unlike 
human  foot  than  the  modern  shoe.  Let  any  one  leav 
impress  of  his  or  her  foot  in  the  wet  sand  of  the  seasi 
and  then  place  alongside  of  the  imprint  a  fashionable  s 
that  the  two  were  ever  intended  for  each  other  w 
scarcely  strike  a  child  of  the  forests.  The  North  Ame; 
Indian  entertains  juster  notions  about  clothing  this  po 
of  his  body  than  does  the  civilized  citizen  of  New  Vork 
Philadelphia.  Compare  the  moccasin  with  the  shoe  o; 
city  belle.  Compare  the  foot-gear  of  Pollux  and  of  Ai 
phanes  with  the  same,  and  we  shall  see  that  the  savage 
the  polished  Greek  alike  understood  the  value  of  si 
feet  in  the  race  of  life.  It  is  the  imperfect  adaptation  c 
shoe  to  the  foot  which  constitutes  the  fruitful  source  o 
tired  ankles,  corns,  bunions,  overlapping  of  the  toes 
ingrowing  nails.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  m; 
tude  of  the  evil  from  the  fact  that  of  eight  hundred  pat 
under  the  care  of  a  prominent  chiropodist  of  Philadel 
the  great  majority  of  the  defects  were  entirely  attribu 
to  the  high  heels,  and  the  contracted  toes  of  the  s! 
Especially  do  these  physical  encumbrances  arising  fn 
blind  submission  to  social  laws  operate  disadvantagec 
to  our  fair  women  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  dispensa 
requiring  both  muscles  and  brains,  and  when  her  fri 
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propose  to  sweep  away  all  the  old  traditions,  and  claim  for 
her  the  earth  with  all  its  masculine  employments. 

GAMES   AND   AMUSEMENTS, 

which  in  themselves  are  proper  and  praiseworthy,  too  often 
become  developed  into  a  craze,  working  both  moral  and 
physical  mischief.  Professor  Lent;  himself  a  prof^ssiojial 
in  the  national  game  of  baseball,  haS_desCVibtid  _ttfe  JfTtctler's 
arm,  a  condition  cf  ovpr-taxed.  function,  and  oae,  in  .which, 
all  the  anatomical  ^el'eiji.enis  hf  th"e  Irpije' arm'aJc'irtv6lva3._ 
There  is  also  the  tennis  arm  and  the  swollen,  super-sp nsi- 
tive  prostate  of  the  bicycljst,  frotfi  duff  to  the  abuSe'of  pb^-' 
ular  amusements. 

Defects  of  refraction  or  visual  defects  constitute  another 
class  of  affections  fairly  attributable,  in  many  instances,  to 
social  influences.  The  number  of  children  which  may  be 
seen  on  our  streets  any  day  wearing  glasses,  has  become  a 
matter  of  common  observation.  It  is  far  from  being  prob- 
able, that  tlie  most  exquisite  piece  of  mechanism,  the  human 
eye,  came  from  the  Divine  Artificer  imperfect.  Because 
eyes  are  young,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  thereby 
better  fitted  to  sustain  prolonged  use.  Just  the  reverse  is 
true,  and  it  is  high  time  that  parents  and  educators  begin 
to  recognize  the  fact.  The  power  of  the  eyes  for  continued 
use,  like  that  of  other  organs  of  the  body,  is  one  of  grada- 
tion. It  moves  in  the  general  procession  and  strengthens 
with  the  advance  in  life,  until  development  has  attained  to 
its  zenith.  Not  only  so,  but  the  eye  being  a  part  of  the 
body,  it  must  suffer  or  rejoice  through  the  operation  of 
general  causes.  A  bone  may  have  its  normal  curves 
changed,  a  tendon  may  slip  from  its  appointed  groove,  or 
a  blood  vessel  be  destroyed,  and  yet  very  little  disability 
he  realized  ;  but  the  eye  is  made  up  of  such  extremely  deli- 
cate structures,  and  so  acts  according  to  fixed  physical  laws, 
that  not  the  slighte-t  alteration  of  a  curve,  or  the  mobility 
or  density  of  its  media,  can  occur  v-'ithout  great  vitiation  of 
lunction.     To  exact,  therefore,  long  hours  of  study  from 
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children  of  a  tender  age,  involves  a  degree  of  functioi 
strain  altogether  disproportionate  to  the  structural  resoun 
of  the  organ,  and  by  disturbing  the  orderly  processes 
nutrition  gives  rise  to  hypermetropia,  asthenopia,  astign 
tism,  and  Its  companion  headache.  That  the  picture  is  r 
too  highly  colored  or  the  causation  overstrained,  we  ha 
only  to  contrast  the  children  born  and  reared  in  those  pi 
tions_.-bltihe-.couii(ii:y  not  too  much  dominated  by  the  mei 
ods  Of  fiibdertj'ctvUrzation,  and  who  rarely  demand  a  resi 

':  tij:a'tttficial:'aicls',to  provids'foV  atSnorraa^ities  of  vision:  T 
'OTTly  ■  remedy  for  the  "eVil  "when  inf^ntil'^ 'scholarship  is 

•.  sistecj 'u'fon-'is  tl>e -Kiiidt^rgarten  or  ohject  lesson  syste 
tffeiiiosl  natural'aTi'd-effefliv'c  plan- of  impressing  the  you 
mind. 

RENAL    DISEASE. 

Is  there  any  reasonable  explanation  drawn  fr( 
sources  of  a  social  nature  for  the  great  frequency  of  the 
renal  disorders  which  come  more  particularly  under  t 
care  of  the  surgeon,  as  crystalline  deposits  and  calcu 
For  maintaining  the  general  health  at  the  highest  phisyi 
ogical  standard,  a  proper  quality  of  food  and  the  pro}: 
disposal  of  tissue  waste  are  essential  conditions.  Alo: 
with  wealth  and  luxury  come  the  abuses  of  the  tab 
Americans  are  fast  becoming  a  nation  of  dyspeptics.  0 
country  is  so  rich  in  the  products  of  every  zone,  that  n 
where  else  in  the  world  can  you  find  such  a  variety  of  fof 
animal  and  vegetable.  These  foods  manipulated  in 
thousand  ways  by  the  subtle  art  of  the  professional  coc 
almost  necessarily  betrays  one  into  excess,  and  also  creal 
the  desire  for  wines  and  other  alcoholic  beverages  to  a 
the  stomach  in  disposing  of  its  plethoric  supply.  In  gre 
cities,  which  furnish  relatively  the  largest  number  of  cas 
of  renal  disease,  affecting  pre-eminently  the  mercantile  ai 
.sedentary  classes,  we  find  just  the  conditions  favorable 
their  development.  The  competitions  of  trade  keep  tl 
merchant  always  at  white  heat.  Time  is  golden,  and  tl 
street  car  and  other  means  of  conveyance  annihilate  di; 
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tance,  and  the  ride  is  substituted  for  the  needful  walk,  A 
hasty  lunch  at  the  most  convenient  restaurant  satis6es  the 
inner  man,  until  ihe  business  of  the  day  is  closed,  when, 
weao'  and  worn,  he  is  driven  to  his  home  to  partake  of  a 
course  dinner,  the  balance  of  the  evening  to  be  spent  on 
the  lounge  with  tl;e  evening  paper  or  the  latest  periodical. 
To  the  literary  man  the  fascinations  of  the  study  and  the 
library  charm  him  away,  with  their  siren  voices,  from  the 
fields  and  the  highways,  until  bodily  exercise  grows  dis- 
tasteful and  repugnant.  In  the  meantime  there  has  been 
no  provisioD  made  for  the  waste  or  tissue  metamorphoses 
of  the  body  through  that  great  agency  exercise.  These 
accumulate  in  the  blood,  the  internal  eliminating  organs, 
of  which  the  kidneys  are  chief,  are  overtaxed,  and  then 
follow  the  evils  of  mal-assimilation,  and  of  excretion,  in 
the  form  of  urates  and  oxalates,  often  resulting  in  the  for- 
mation of  calculi. 

In  conclusion,  may  we  ever  hope  for  a  time  when  the 
race  will  realize  that  these  bodies  which  we  wear,  which 
God  has  so  highly  honored  by  his  own  incarnation,  are 
sacred  temples,  to  be  kept  in  harmony  with  recognized 
physical  laws,  and  not  to  be  made  instruments  of  mere 
animal  gratification  ? — The  Polyclinu. 


article  in. 


THE  IMPLANTATION  OF  TEETH  IN 
ARTIFICIAL  SOCKETS. 


DR.    G.    W.    WKL 


It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  advocates  and  enthusiasts  of 
the  implantation  of  teeth  can  hope  for  in  the  way  of  success 
is  to  be  compared  only  with  the  success  vvhich,  in  the  past 
has   been  associated    with   replanting   and  transplanting. 
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The  experience  of  a  number  of  our  professional  brethren 
who  have  experimented  in  this  direction  under  favorable 
conditions  has,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  resulted 
only  in  failure. 

Of  course  it  ma}*^  be  argued  that  the  operation  is 
altogether  new,  and  that  transplanting  is  no  criterion  by 
which  the  success,  or  non-success,  of  implanting  can  be 
judged.  To  some  extent  this  may  be  so.  It  has  been  said 
for  M.  Pasteur  in  his  novel  cure  for  hydrophobia  that  no 
one,  without  experience,  could  rightfully  gainsay  his  prop- 
ositions, till  time  had  demonstrated  either  their  truth  or 
falsity.  So  far  as  this  argument  goes,  both  M-  Pasteur  and 
Dr.  Younger  have  had  an  advantage  over  those  who  have 
taken  exceptions  to  their  methods. 

It  is  possible,  so  far  as  Dr.  Younger's  Practice  is  con- 
cerned, that  more  time  will  be  required  to  determine  its 
worth. 

Adqiitting  that  a  tooth  may  be  retained  in  a  new 
socket  made  in  the  alveolus  is  only  to  acknowledge  the 
sequel,  or  the  succeeding  part  of  transplantation. 

Let  us  briefly  analyze  Dr.  Younger's  progress  and 
present  position  on  the  subject. 

First. — His  experience  dates  from  the  13th  of  June, 
1885 — a  little  less  than  two  years,  and  about  the  same 
length  of  time  that  those  who  have  experimented  in  trans- 
planting begin  to  realize  that  the  ultimate  end  of  all  their 
efforts  is  a  failure. 

Second. — He  claims  that  he  has  had  wonderful  suc- 
cess ;  but  every  one  who  has  transplanted  has  had  and 
claimed,  at  first  the  very  same  thing. 

Third. — The  want  of  success  in  transplanted  teeth  has 
been  caused  by  the  absorption  of  their  roots  ;  a  condition 
of  affairs  which  Dr.  Younger,  in  one  case,  has  admitted  that 
he  has  observed  on  the  roots  of  implanted  teeth.  Thus  we 
find,  in  looking  at  the  practice  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
that  while  the  Doctor  cheerfully  recommends  for  adoption 
implantation,  as  being  more  permanent  than  transplanta- 
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tion,  he,  at  the  same  time.  "  out  of  faia  own  mouth,"  virtu- 
ally places  it  on  the  same  level. 

With  this  understanding'  of  the  question  it  seems 
hardly  necessary  to  touch  on  the  rationale  of  the  process  of 
repair.  Those  who  have  experimented  and  made  observa- 
tions, and  tabulated  their  results,  know  that  the  roots  of 
either  a  replanted  or  transplanted  tooth  will,  after  some 
time,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  become  partially  absorb- 
ed, and  that  this  is  the  direct  cause  of  their  "dropping 
out."  Dr.  Waters,  of  Boston,  who  has  experimented 
largely  in  this  direction,  found  this  condition  in  almost 
every  case. 

It  does  not  seem  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Dr. 
Younger's  theory  regarding  the  reattachment  is  well  found- 
ed, or  that  it  will  ever  be  adopted  by  the  profession.  In 
fact  he  has  already  in  a  frank  and  good  natured  manner 
acknowledged  that  he  "  had  to  make  a  theory  "  to  fit  the 
case,  and  that  the  theory  of  revitalization  of  the  pericemen- 
tum suggested  itself  to  him  as  being  the  most  natural.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  when  an  implanted  tooth  be- 
comes reattached  to  the  jaw  bone  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  its 
being  tolerated  as  a  foreign  body  precisely  as  other  foreign 
bodies  in  other  parts  of  the  system  have  been  known  to  be 
tolerated,  and  become  incapsuled  in  the  jaw,  is  unquestion- 
ably a  fact ;  but  this,  by  itself  from  a  practical  standpoint, 
proves  nothing  regarding  its  future,  inasmuch  as  both  re- 
planted and  transplanted  teeth,  as  above  stated,  are  similar- 
ly retained. 

In  an  article  recently  published  in  the  "  American 
System  of  Dentistry"  I  have  stated  that  the  process  by 
which  the  "  erosions  on  the  roots  of  replanted  teeth  are 
formed  is  not  fully  determined.  Dr.  Rollins  states  that 
'the  microscopical  changes  wrought  by  it  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  absorption  seen  in  deciduous  teeth 
with  living  pulps,'  and  claims  that  '  these  lunar  excava- 
tions seen  in  teeth  with  rf^iw/ pulps  are  produced,  as  they 
are  admitted  to  be  in  teeth  with  living  pulps,  by  the  agency 
of  living  cells.'" 


.,,,^jl 
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This  is  the  teaching  of  modern  pathology,  the  proba- 
bility being  thkt  these  cells,  "  giant  cells/*  or"  osteoclasts," 
secrete  erosive  fluids,  which,  acting  on  the  organic  as  well 
as  the  inorganic  constituents  of  the  devitalized  tooth  sub- 
stance, produce  their  gradual  decomposition,  solution  and 
absorption.  The  process  has  its  parallel  in  the  erosion 
found  on  osseous  sequestra  which  have  been  imbedded  in 
living  tissue. 

The  conclusions  which  I  have  arrived  at  with  regard  to 
the  practice  and  phenomena  of  replantation  (which  hold 
good  either  fbr  implantation  or  transplantation)  may  be 
thus  summed  up : 

First — "  That  these  teeth  will,  as  a  rule,  reattach  them- 
selves, and  become  firm  in  the  alveolar  sockets  from  which 
they  were  taken  ;  but  the  length  of  time  they  remain  in  a 
useful  condition  varies  in  each  case,  and  is  dependent  on 
the  constitution  and  age  of  the  patient  and  local  and 
systematic  conditions. 

Second — "That  a  full  vital  relation  may  sometimes, 
though  rarely,  be  re-established  ;  but  that  usually  it  exists 
only  during  that  period  of  time  after  extraction  when  the 
root  approximates  a  natural  and  normal  condition,  and 
terminates  with  the  death  of  the  peridental  membrane  and 
the  protoplasmic  constituents  of  the  cement  and  dentine; 
the  tooth  then  becoming  a  foreign  body,  and  gradually 
undergoing  disintegration  through  the  action  of  giant-cells 
or  osteoclasts. 

Third — "  That  devitalization  of  the  peridental  mem- 
brane, cement  and  dentine  usually  speedily  follows  replan- 
tation, the  toojth  being  then  retained  in  position  by  fibrous 
connective  tissue  and  the  granulations  from  the  soft  tissues 
penetrating  the  lacune  and  canaliculi  of  the  cement. 

Fourth — "  That  the  severance  of  this  connection  and 
the  failure  the  operator  may  be  caused  either  by  the  grad- 
ual loosening,  resulting  from  continued  oscilation,  or  to 
the  supervention  of  acute  inflammatory  processes  to  be 
arrested  only  by  the  removal  of  the  foreign  body. 
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Fifth — "That  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  danger  and 
the  certainty  of  ultimate  failure  attending  this  class  of 
operations,  the  practice  of  replantation,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  sensitive  cavities,  the  treatment  oi  neuralgia, 
or  of  alveolar  abscess,  or  for  the  purpose  of  engrafting 
porcelain  or  other  crowns,  is  unjustifiable." — Items  of 
Interest. 


ARTICLE    IV. 

A  FEW  ITEMS  OF  IMPORTANCE. 

BY  DR.  E.  PARMLEV  BROWN,  FLUSHING. 

[Prou  the  Committee  [>n  Drntal  Practica  iD  N.  T.  8odelr.— E.  Parm- 
ley  BrowD.  C.  F.  W,  Bodtcker,  W.  C.  Burrett.] 

The  Perry  Separator. — The  Perry  separator  has 
come,  and  come  to  stay,  doing  much  good  where  properly 
filling  its  mission;  but  being  also  capable  of  doing  much 
harm  and  becoming  in  the  hands  of  the  reckless  an  instru- 
ment of  torture  when  used  where  not  indicated.  Many 
days  of  soreness  to  the  parts  about  the  teeth  on  which  it  is 
used  may  follow,  but  skillful  work  by  the  operator  may  in 
most  cases  enable  him  to  dispense  with  extensive  separat- 
ing. The  highest  degree  of  skill  may  be  displayed  by  the 
best  restoration  with  the  least  degree  of  separation,  the 
desired  result  of  close  knuckling  being  equally  well  attain- 
ed. The  separators  are  specially  valuable  where  time  can- 
not be  had  for  securing  space  with  cotton  ;  but  your  chair- 
man has  adopted  the  universal  practice  of  late  years,  of 
packing  cotton  between  the  teeth  for  a  slight  separation 
which  is  thereby  obtained  with  the  least  discomfort  of  any 
system  that  he  has  ever  seen,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfill- 
ing the  double  mission  of  producing  space  and  driving  the 
gum  away  from  the  locality  of  the  work  by  the  expansion 
of  the  cotton  fibres — a  few  drops  of  Calvert's  No.  1  carbolic 
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acid  and  oil  of  cloves,  in  equal  parts,  being  applied  to 
cotton  when  so  used.  This  medicament  assists  matet 
in  obtunding  and  allaying  irritation  of  the  parts.  In  i 
close  contact,  where  it  is  desirable  to  use  the  cottoi 
may  be  tlioroughly  placed  by  being  driven  between 
teeth  with  a  steel  wedge  and  a  hand  mallet. 

TBE   KNAFP  BLOW-FIPE. 

The  late  birth  of  the  powerful  Knapp  blow-pipe,  w 
by  nitrous  oxide  and  illuminating  gas  are  united  in  i 
riage,  producing  the  hottest  thing  yet  known  to  the  di 
wor'd,  and  facilitating  the  use  of  porcelain  and  the  m< 
in  crown  and  bridge-work,  is  another  advanced  step  ir 
march  of  uur  profession.  The  blow-pipe  has  been  pei 
ed  by  the  manufacturers ;  and  the  small  furnace  for  ba 
teeth,  in  connection  with  it,  we  are  premised  immedia 
Though  tlie  blow-pipe  may  be  too  powerful  for  ordi 
soldering  work,  yet  for  supplying  heat  for  the  new  fur 
for  porcelain  work  it  promises  to  prove  a  great  blessin 

THE  K.  PARMLEY  BROWN  PORCELAIN  BRIDGEWORK, 

After  two  years' constant  use  of  the  E.  Parmley  Bi 
porcelain  bridgework,  your  Chairman  wishes  to 
unhesitatingly  that  he  believes  that  he  has  builded 
better  than  he  knew.  In  mouths  where  the  gold  bri 
work  cnuld  not  be  tolerated  an  account  of  a  diseased 
dition  of  the  gums,  produced  by  contact  v/ith  the  n 
the  porcelain  in  contact  with  the  gums  is  tolerated  wit 
the  slightest  irritation  ;  but  exactly  why  this  is  so,  thi 
ventor  is  not  as  yet  prepared  to  state.  Recent  exa 
ations  of  several  cases  inserted  over  two  years 
encourage  the  inventor  more  than  his  most  sanguini 
pectations  promised.  The  anchorage  of  short  bridges 
strong,  firm  teeth,  by  embedding  the  bar  running  thn 
the  porcelain  teeth  into  solid  gold  fillings,  is  strong 
satisfactory  beyond  the  belief  and  comprehension  of  t 
who  have  never  done  the  work  nor  seen  it  done  thorou] 


if 
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and  further,  for  natural  appearance  inside  and  outside  of 
the  arch,  there  is  nothing  that  approaches  it.  This  system 
of  bndgework  may  be  used  in  all  ite  varied  ways  without 
infringement  on  any  other  patents,  and  will  be  withheld 
from  the  unprofessional  advertisers,  being  licensed,  at  a 
moderate  fee,  to  those  who  practice  according  to  the  Code 
of  Ethics. 

COCOA INE. 

Your  committee  seem  somewhat  divided  in  its  opinion 
of  the  recently  introduced  cocoaine.  Dr.  Bodecker  pro- 
nounres  it  of  no  value  in  the  excavation  of  teeth,  but  of 
great  service  for  use  on  the  soft  tissues,  the  removal 
of  deep-seated  calculary  deposits  and  necrosed  bone. 
Your  ch<iirman  found  it  of  no  value  in  the  excavation  of 
sensitire  teeth  till  used  in  connection  with  carbolic  acid 
and  oil  of  cloves,  the  cocaine  being  carefully  kept  from  the 
margins  of  the  cavity,  as  the  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
solution  has  great  affinity  for  the  lime  salts  in  the  tooth- 
substance,  enamel,  or  dentine ;  and  he  has  found  by  exper- 
iments on  some  difficult  cases  of  excavation  where  the 
sound  tooth -substance  had  to  be  removed  for  the  anchor- 
age of  bridgework,  that  the  application  of  these  obtundants 
— cocaine,  carbolic  acid,  and  oil  of  cloves — not  only  re- 
lieves the  temporary  aching  of  the  tooth  (where  the  rubber 
dam  is  applied),  but  that  they  soften  the  tooth-substance, 
making  excavation  painless  to  the  patient  and  easy  for  the 
operator  till  the  zone  of  affected  tooth- material  is  removed. 
Your  Chairman  has  found  the  cocaine  valuable  in  two 
other  operations  of  great  importance  to  the  dentist :  In 
connection  with  arsenic  wliere  a  diseased  pulp  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed and  removed  in  a  few  days,  none  of  the  usual 
tormenting  pains  attending  or  following  the  application ; 
and  also  where  it  is  desirable  to  remove  a  living  pulp 
immediately — a  few  applications  of  the  cocaine  making 
the  operation  painless  in  a  few  moments. 
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THE  PERRY-WEBER  DENTAL  ENGINE. 


The  Perry- Weber  dental  engine  seems  to  be  a  great 
and  valuable  addition  to  dental  machinery. 

IMPLANTATION. 

Replantation  and  transplantation  seem  to  have  come 
to  life  again,  and  implantation  to  be  a  child  born  to  them. 
Replantation,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  successful  in  but  a 
small  percentage  of  cases  in  the  past;  and  transplantation 
successful  in  but  a  very  small  percentage.  In  implantation 
Dr.  Bodecker  says  he  has  little  faith  as  yet.  He  does  not 
believe  a  new  socket  is  formed  ;  and  he  is  trying  to  obtain 
a  section  of  a  socket  in  which  a  tooth  has  been  implanted, 
to  examine  under  the  microscope,  in  which  he  has  not 
succeeded,  owing  to  obvious  difficulties.  Dr.  Bodecker's 
opinion  in  regard  to  implantation  is  that  the  temporary 
union  between  the  tooth  and  the  walls  of  the  newly  made 
socket  is  merely  a  mechanical  cementation,  in  which  opin- 
ion your  chairman  coincides  ;  and  he  may  astonish  you  by 
stating  that  he  performed  the  operation  of  implantation 
seventeen  years  ago  when  a  superior  cei>tral  incisor  was 
implanted  in  the  place  of  a  split  **  nubbin  "  of  a  superior 
lateral  just  extracted,  because  the  space  was  much  too  wide 
for  a  lateral,  and  the  socket  had  to  be  considerably  enlarg- 
ed to  receive  the  central.  A  new  socket  was  thereby 
practically  made.  Success  was  promised  at  first,  but  in  a 
year  or  more  the  tooth  came  out  suddenly  and  without 
any  warning,  though  the  root  and  the  surrounding  parts 
were  in  a  healthy  condition. — lUms  of  Interest. 


Editorial,  Etc 


University  of  Maryland  Dental  Department. — 
Another  Letter  from  Dr.  G.  F.  S.  Wright.  President  of  South 
Cartlirta  State  Denial  Examinitis  Board. — 

"Georgetown,  S.  C,  Nov.  15th,  1888. 
Professor  F.  f.  S.  Gorgas,  Dean  oj  Dental  Department  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  : 

Dear  Doctor. — The  Committee  of  which  Dr-  Levy  writes, 
whose  report  he  says  I  signed,  held  no  meeting  when  I  was 
present,  and  the  final  action  was  as  I  stated. 

The  roll  "was  called,  and  as  the  Secretary  called  the  name 
of  an  institution,  the  Presiding  Officer,  Dr,  Waters,  would  ask 
if  there  was  any  objection,  and  if  there  was  nothing  said  he 
would  announce :  "  No  objection."  I  kept  a  score  of  the  roll, 
and  no  one  objected  to  the  University  of  Maryland  Dental 
Department.  I  have  written  this  to  Dr.  Waters,  who  has 
written  to  me  and  stated  his  impression  of  the  action.  Dr. 
Levy  says  the  proceedings  will  be  published  in  the  !nd. 
I  am  not  in  possession  of  any  information  excppl  rumors  from 
the  Association  of  Dental  Faculties ;  of  these  the  impression 
made  was  not  unfavorable  to  the  School  of  which  you  are  the 
Dean. 

That  the  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land was  objected  to  is  a  mistake,  it  was  not  No  School  in 
Baltimore  was,  but  a  Washington  School  did  have  objection 
made  and  was  turned  down, 

1  am  very  respectfully, 

G.  F.  S.  Wright.  D.  D.  S. 
President  of  S.  C.  State  Dental  Examining  Board." 


Curious  Fatality  Which  Pursues  the  First-Born 
Sons  of  the  Crockett  Family. — There  is  a  certain  family 
in  Boston  which  suffers  from  a  mysterious  hereditary  curse  of 
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the  sort  one  reads  about  in  hair-elevatinj^  stories  of  the  super- 
natural. The  first  born  son  to  every  daughter  bleeds  to  death. 
.  The  story  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  affliction  originated 
cannot,  of  course,  be  vouched  for,  says  the  Boston  correspond- 
ent of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democf  at.  It  has  to  do  with  a 
wicked  great  great-grandmother,  who  murdered  a  rich  uncle 
by  opening  one  of  his  veins  with  a  poinard,  in  order  to  ^et 
possession  of  the  old  gentleman's  vast  wealth.  The  ghost  of 
the  deceased  subsequently  appeared  to  the  unscrupulous 
niece  and  announced  in  hollow  tones,  appropriate  to  the  tomb, 
the  dismal  prediction  that  for  all  time  thence-forth  the  eldest 
male  child  of  every  girl  in  her  family  should  die  by  bleeding 
to  death. 

So  much  for  the  explanatory  tradition.  The  fact  is  that 
for  many  generations  the  Crockett  family  of  Charlestown — 
which  is  a  part  of  Boston — and  vicinity  has  been  pursued  by  a 
hemorrhagic  Nemesis.  The  first  son  born  to  every  daughter, 
even  to  remote  cousins,  invariably  bleeds  to  death.  All  other 
members  of  the  Crockett  tribe  are  exempt  from  the  myster- 
ious trouble.  But  the  method  of  this  inherited  curse  is  so 
well  known  that  each  female  Crockett  is  prepared,  on  the 
arrival  of  her  initial  boy,  for  the  experience  that  is  bound  to 
ensue.  The  first  litde  cut,  or  even  scratch,  the  infant  exper- 
iences is  the  signal  for  a  panic.  Bandages  are  applied  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  the  wound  is  treated  with  a  prepara- 
tion of  iron  in  the  form  of  a  powder.  It  is  a  narrow  squeak 
in  such  cases  always,  but  there  is  a  g<xxi  chance  of  recovery 
within  eight  days  if  the  thmg  is  taken  in  time.  At  the  end  of 
that  period  the  patient  either  gets  well  or  dies  fi'om  loss  of 
blood  very  suddenly.  Fnr  such  is  the  manner  of  the  bleeder's 
complaint.  He  is  sure  to  be  attacked  in  precisely  the  same 
way  every  time  during  his  after  life  that  his  skin  is  seriously 
abraided.  On  occasions  of  the  sort  he  must  adopt  immediate 
measures  remedial  or  die.  By  exercising  the  most  extraordi- 
nary precautions  he  may  reach  a  comfortable  age,  but  sooner 
or  later  he  is  sure  to  perish  by  an  untoward  accident,  causing 
a  flow  of  blood  which  no  physician's  art  can  stop.  So  far  not 
a  single  one  of  the  destined  victims  has  escaped  the  penalty. 
The  oldest  one  now  living  is  a  Mr,  Surratt,  of  Melrose,  who 
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has  been  accustomed,  when  he  wanted  a  tooth  pulled,  to  re- 
vise his  wilt,  visit  his  relatives  aiuf  bid  them  good-by,  as 
though  it  were  lilcely  to  be  forever.  Life  is  an  extra  hazard- 
ous task  when  you  are  a  bleeder.  Thus  it  happens  that  eld- 
est sons  of  the  Crockett  family,  direct  and  collateral  on  the 
maternal  side',  are  found  to  be  engaged  in  grave  digging  and 
and  other  harmless  avocations  which  are  not  likely  to  occasion 
inddental  hurts. 

A  curiuus  story  is  it  not?     And  yet  the  writer  begs  to 
ofier  his  personal  assurance  that  it  is  true  in  every  respect. 


TOOTHMARKS    MaDE    BY    A    BURGLAR    LeAD      TO     HlS 

Capture. — The  circumstances  of  the  detection  of  a  colored 
man  named  Chandler  Jones,  who  burglarized  the  store  of  J,  L. 
Milton,  of  Hazlehurst,  Ga..  several  weeks  ago,  are  peculiar. 
The  work  was  done  by  Detective  E.  A.  Wilson,  of  Macon.  It 
shows  how  that  ofiicer  seized  upon  a  slight  clue  and  followed 
it  to  a  successful  result.  When  he  arrived  at  Hazlehurst  he 
made  an  examination  of  the  store  and  found  that  the  double 
door  bad  been  unlocked  by  the  insertion  of  a  chisel  between 
the  doors  and  gradually  working  the  bolt  into  the  lock.  He 
then  made  an  examination  of  the  store,  but  saw  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a  clue  except  an  apple  out  of  which  two  bites  had  been 
taken.  His  detective  instinct  caused  him  to  examme  this  ap- 
ple, and  he  saw  upon  it  toothmarks  that  were  valuable.  He 
saw  that  the  two  front  teeth  of  the  bites  were  not  only  irregular 
but  peculiar.  He  imagined  that  when  the  biter  was  a  boy  an 
old  tooth  remaining  in  the  gum  caused  a  new  tooth  to  grow 
one-sided,  and  it  was  now  his  resolve  to  find  the  man  with  that 
ii^rowing  tooth.  The  apple  was  placed  in  water  so  as  to  pre- 
vent shriveling,  and  keeping  his  secret  to  himself  he  went 
down  to  Baxley,  where  he  knew  there  were  a  number  of  loafing 
negroes. 

He  found  a  group  in  a  store  and  in  the  center  of  it  was  a 
real  negro  dude,  and  he  was  standing  in  an  attitude  that  would 
have  shamed  a  New  York  swell.  The  detective  instinct  came 
into  play  again  and  Mr.  Wilson  was  certain  that  the  dude  was 
the  man  he  wanted,  but  it  was  necessary  to  put  him  to  the  test. 
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Walking  into  the  store,  he  bought  a  cigar.  Then  seeing  som 
apples  he  bought  a  dime's  worth,  and,  biting  one,  said  to  th 
crowd,  "  Here,  I  can't  eat  all  these."  and  treated  the  grou 
with  the  apples.  His  eyes  were  upon  the  dude,  and  when  th: 
individual  took  one  bite  the  detective  was  dead  sure  of  h: 
man,  and  when  he  raised  the  apple  to  his  mouth  for  a  secon 
bite  the  handcuffs  were  placed  on  his  wrist.  There  never  wa 
a  more  astonished  negro.  He  was  under  arrest  so  quickl 
that  he  was  unable  to  offer  any  resistance,  and  submitted  t 
the  handcufling.  He  was  wearing  a  suit  of  clothes  st 'le 
from  Mr.  Bussey,  of  Chauncey,  and  a  fine  watch  and  chai 
taken  from  Mr.  Milton.  After  placing  Jones  in  the  lock-u 
the  detective  found  where  he  was  stopping,  and  then  he  s< 
cured  the  valise  with  a  number  of  Milton's  goods,  and  in  th 
valise  were  the  little  cards  attached  to  the  clothing,  and  o 
which  were  Milton's  cost  and  selling  marks. 

Jones  was  then  taken  to  Hazelhurst,  and  at  the  stoi 
showed  how  he  went  in  with  two  others  and  made  the  hau 
When  he  first  went  in  on  the  night  of  the  burglary  the  dr. 
thing  he  saw  was  a  barrel  of  apples.  He  picked  up  one,  an 
after  two  bites  laid  it  down  on  Mr.  Milton's  desk.  He  owne 
up  to  the  entire  affair,  and  told  where  the  other  goods  coul 
be  foimd.  He  also  confessed  to  having  robbed  Mr.  Busse 
in  Chauncey.     And  thus  another  apple  caused  man's  downfal 
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Death  While  Under  the  Influence  of  Nitroi 
IDE  Gas.— Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cusick,  aged  sixty  years,  of  N< 
Third  avenue,  died  in  the  dental  rooms  of  Dr.  Theodor 
Albright,  in  New  York,  about  thirty  minutes  after  having  ha 
some  teeth  extracted.  Mrs.  Cusick,  with  her  daughter  Mar] 
visited  Dr.  Albright  for  the  purpose  of  having  four  teeth  r< 
moved,  and  insisted  upon  taking  gas,  notwithstanding  the  der 
list's  advice  to  the  contrary.  She  was  a  portly  woman,  and  h 
feared  she  might  be  suffering  from  some  form  of  heart  troubli 
He  finally  administered  the  gas,  after  giving  her  a  small  dos 
of  brandy.  The  operation  of  extracting  the  teeth  was  succes; 
fiiliy  performed,    Soon  afterwards  Mrs.  Cusick  complained  c 
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a  feeling  of  oppressiveness.  Medical  aid  was  summoned  and 
hypodermic  injections  were  administered.  Mrs.  Cusick  became 
unconscious  and  died  soon  after.  Deputy  Coroner  Conway 
investigated  the  case  and  found  that  the  woman  died  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart. 


Monthly   Summary. 


Effects  of  Mental  Overwork. — A  Common  Form 
of  Illness  which  is  Generally  Disregarded. — Some  interesting 
though  not  novel  observations  on  the  symptoms  of  mental 
fatigue  were  discussed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Anthropolo- 
gical Society.  The  result  of  these  investigations  goes  to  prove 
that  weariness  of  mind,  the  result  of  work,  like  other  forms  of 
exhaustion,  is  recognizable  under  the  two  different  though  re- 
lated aspects  of  irntability  and  incapacity.  Further  careful  in- 
quiry into  the  same  subject  would  probably  show  that  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  former  of  these  conditions  is  introductory  to  the 
latter,  and  is  the  natural  sequel  to  that  stage  of  apparently  suc- 
cessful overaction  which  is  seen  when  an  organ  stil!  fully  capa- 
ble is  unduly  stimulated. 

The  observations  referred  to  were  culled  from  a  series  of 
reports  by  school-teachers,  and  included  details  of  their  own 
sensations  as  well  as  of  the  children  under  their  care.  The 
signs  of  mental  irritability  were  apparent  in  sleeplessness  and 
nervous  laughter ;  of  fatigue,  in  sleepiness  and  incapacity  for 
task  work.  Lolling,  yawning,  and  a  languid  manner  told  that 
the  will  was  flagging.  Headache  suggested  overstrain  in  study 
combined  with  defective  ventilation,  and  perhaps  a  too  sparing 
diet;  while  some  curious  facts  bearing  on  the  causation  of 
i:olor-blindness  and  somnambulism  were  also  noted.  Thus,  in 
one  case  the  blue-color  perception  was  for  a  time  obliterated. 
and  the  sufferer  from  this  defect  found  hersell  painting  ivy 
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leaves  a  bright  orange ;  while  in  another  a  student,  having  re- 
tired to  rest  on  the  eve  of  an  examination,  awoke  at  his  desk 
to  find  that  he  had  been  busily  engaged  in  drawing  humorous 
cartoons  relating  to  a  former  conversation.  Here  we  have  an 
instance  of  cerebral  irritation  due  to  overwork  which  suggests 
a  somewhat  close  connection  between  dreaming  and  somnam- 
bulism, and  affords  a  clue  to  the  physiology  of  the  latter  con- 
dition. 

Overwork,  both  mental  and  bodily,  is  at  once  the  most 
general  and  the  least  regarded  form  of  illness  to  which  we  are 
liable  in  the  present  age.     Do  what  we  may,  it  is  next  to  im- 
possible to  escape  from  it ;  but  there  is,  at  all  events,  a  certain 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  recognize  its  features.     We  must 
not  forget,  however,  that  it  is  also  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
preventable  evil,  and  it  is  certainly  a  matter  for  satisfaction  that 
this  fact  is  not  ignored  by  the  reforming  party  in  the  Legisla- 
ture.    Its  treatment  in  individual  cases  requires  chiefly  that 
due  attention  be  paid  to  the  two  great  essentials  of  timely  rest 
and  wholesome  diet.     Work,  however  irksome,  may,  it  is  gen- 
erally allowed,  be  undertaken  on  a  liberal  scale  if  only  it  be 
not  too  continuous,  but  is  broken  by  timely  and  adequate  inter- 
vals of  rest.     The  value  of  a  plain  and  liberal  dietary  is  hardly 
less,  and  we  may  take  it  as  a  maxim  for  the  times  that,  so  long 
as  appetite  and  sleep  are  unimpaired  there  is  no  dang^erous 
degree  of  overwork,  and,  conv*irsely,  that  a  failure  in  either  of 
these  respects  should  be  regarded  as  a  warning  signal,  to  which 
attention  should  be  paid  by  relieving  the  strain  of  exertion. — 
Lancet. 

Do  all  Amalgams  Shrink? — One  of  our  popular 
writers  says  they  do.  This  is  as  great  a  fallacy  as  his  asser- 
tion''that  there  is  little  difference  in  amalgams ;  they  axe  all 
made  very  similiarly."  There  is  as  much  difference  in  amal- 
gams as  in  gold  ioils,  and  this  is  saying  much. 

We  are  aware  that  many  amalgams  shrink ;  but  we  are 
also  aware  that  an  amalgam  may  be  so  made  as  to  expand. 
Why  then  may  not  the  proportions  of  metals  be  so  adjusted 
that  the  compound  will  neither  shrink  nor  expand?  That 
this  has  been  the  aim  of  many  manufacturers  is  without  ques- 
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tion,  and  that  some  have  attained  this  end  there  is  no  doubt. 

The  fact  ia  "the  trade"  is  in  such  a  wretched  condition 
t}i3C  the  demand  for  a  low  price  is  constantly  tempting  the 
manulkcturer  to  debase  his  compound  without  regard  to  the 
result.  The  same  author  from  whom  we  have  just  quoted 
says :  "  Thirty-five  or  forty  per  cent,  of  silver  with  sixty  to 
sixty-five  per  cent  of  tin  makes  just  as  good  an  amalgam  as 
anv  of  the  more  expensive ;  and,  therefore,  it  matters  but  litde 
what  amalgam  a  dentist  uses."  Accordingly,  men  are  found 
reckless  enough  to  make  such  a  compound,  and  by  giving  it 
a  high  souuding  name,  and  agreeing  with  their  dealers  to  give 
ihera  a  half  of  the  gross  returns,  the  profes.sion  is  flooded  with 
it,  and  the  only  boast  is  that  "  It  is  offered  at  a  remarkably 
low  price," 

Then  comes  the  anathemas  against  all  amalgams :  "I 
iiited  teeth  for  Judge  Story's  wife  only  two  years  ago,  and  now 
they  are  a  wreck.  Don't  tell  me  amalgam  won't  shrink.  1 
have  now  demonstrative  proof  that  it  will  shrink,  and  that  the 
edges  will  break  away,  and  that  the  teeth  are  ruined  by  ifc" — 
/kms  of  Interest, 


The  Glands, — The  functions  of  glands  are  among  the 
most  interesting  and  most  important  of  the  organic  processes. 
They  rank  next  to  the  vital  organs  in  importance,  and  any 
interference  with  their  functions  is  serious. 

They  are  numerous,  and  may  be  divided  into  the  true 
glands,  the  lymphatic  or  conglobate  glands,  the  ductless 
glands.  Names  are  intended  to  be  expressive  of  the  quality 
of  a  thing,  or  function  of  an  organ.  If  this  rule  had  been 
followed  in  the  naming  of  the  different  glands,  none  but  the 
tme  glands  would  have  been  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
gland.  But  they  were  all  called  glands  before  their  respective 
liinctions  were  underatood,  and  having  once  found  place  in 
our  literature  under  this  name,  it  was  not  advisable  to  change 
the  names  of  any  of  them,  but  to  designate  them  according  to 
their  respective  functions.  Certainly  those  organs  which 
elaborate  and  give  forth  all  the  amazing  varieties  of  animal 
juices,  which,  notwithstanding  their  variety,  are  all  drawn  from 
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the  same  source,  should  be  called  glands.  These  are  the  true 
glands,  and  though  the  microscope  shows  scarcely  a  difference 
in  the  form  and  structure  of  the  cells  composing  their  tissues, 
yet  the  diversity  of  their  secretions  is  something  marvelous. 
There  is  no  saliva  in  the  blood,  no  gastric  juice,  no  milk,  no 
semen.  The  elements  of  these  substances,  even  to  the  life 
spirit  of  the  seminal  germ,  are  in  the  blood,  but  the  secretions 
themselves  are  elaborated  in  the  glands  by  a  cell  action  pecu* 
liar  to  *ach  variety. —  WesUm  Denial /aumoL 


Cigarette  Smoking. — Prof.  Dudley  (^Med.  News)  rejects 
the  popularly  held  opinion  that  the  baneful  effect  of  cigarette 
smoking  is  due  to  the  adulteration  of  the  tobacco  with  noxious 
drugs,  and  by  experiments  on  mice  shows  conclusively  that 
the  toxic  agent  is  carbonic  monoxide,  which,  however,  results 
alike  from  the  combustion  of  tobacco,  whether  consumed  in 
cigarette,  pipe  or  cigar. 

A  spectroscopic  examination  of  the  blood  of  three  mice, 
dying  after  a  very  brief  exposure  to  an  atmosphere  of  cigarette 
smoke,  showed  an  entire  conversion  of  oxyhemoglobin  into 
carb-oxy-hemoglobin,  the  cause  of  death  being  CO  poisoning. 
As  is  well  known,  CO  is  exceedingly  poisonous  and  in  contact 
with  blood  converts  the  life-supporting  oxyhemoglobin  into 
the  lethal  carb-oxy- hemoglobin,  a  non  oxygen-carrying  com- 
pound, difficult  of  oxidation,  which  may  cause  death  by  suflfo^ 
cation,  although  there  may  be  free  entry  of  pure  air  into  the 
lung?. 

Cigarette  smoking  is  only  more  harmful  than  cigar  or  pipe 
smoking  because  those  addicted  to  the  first  habitually  inhale 
the  smoke,  drawing  into  the  greatest  depth  of  the  lungs  the 
poisonous  CO,  the  result  of  the  combustion  of  the  tobacco. 

[A  consideration  of  Dr.  Dudley's  experiments  suggests 
that  a  wide  difference  exists  between  the  effects  of  tobacco 
smoked  and  chewed,  and  that  if  the  latter  habit  is  filthier  it  is 
far  less  harmful.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  evil  resulting 
Irom  smoking  is  not  limited  to  the  consumer  of  tobacco,  but 
must  extend  to  those  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be  in  the 
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smoker's  proximity.  Patients  should  be  cautioned  against  re- 
maining in  unventilated  apartments  in  which  smoking  is  going 
on,  for  the  air  in  such  places  must  soon  become  vitiated  by  the 
noxious  CO,  The  ill  effects  of  an  atmosphere  of  tobacco 
smoke  on  young  children  and  delicate  females  is  thus 
explained.] — The  Polyclinic. 


Where  do  Teeth  Decay? — When  a  dentist  examines 
for  cavities  in  a  mouth  which  he  has  never  seen,  he  looks  in 
three  places  only :  It  is  where  the  enamel  dips  down  and 
forms  a  deep  crevice, — either  s\ilci  in  the  top  or  the  side  of  a 
tooth,^K)r  makes  a  dimple  somewhere  there  is  no  business  to 
be  a  defect ,  he  looks  between  the  teeih,  just  below  or  above 
the  point  cf  contact ;  and  he  looks  at  the  little  creases  near 
the  margin  of  the  gum.  He  need  not  look  anywhere  else. 
Why  ?  Because  the  act  of  mastication  and  talking  will  gen- 
erally keep  the  food  from  lodging  on  other  portions  oi  the 
teeth.  And  where  no  lodgement  of  food  takes  place,  and  the 
health  of  the  patient  does  not  cause  excessive  acidity  of  the 
oral  fluids,  there  is  no  decay  of  the  teeth.  I  know  a  man, 
fifty-three  years  of  age,  whose  teeth  are  perfect  in  form  and 
arrangement,  though  they  never  have  been  brushed ;  only 
one  cavity,  and  that  was  where  a  dentist  had  used  a  file.  He 
has  simply  washed  them  with  water  after  every  meal,  yet  he 
has  a  clean  mouth.  Now  .some  of  you  may  remember  a  skull 
which  I  showed  you,  of  a  child  six  years  of  age.where  the 
twelfth-year  molars  were  not  erupted,  and  yet  all  four  were 
carious ;  cavities  that  no  human  power  other  than  a  filling  for 
each  could  have  prevented  from  involving  their  speedy  and 
entire  destruction  had  the  child  lived.  No  possible  brushing 
could  have  kept  them  clean. — Hems  of  Interest. 


A  WoNDERFtJL  Germicide. — A  simple  germicide  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  J.  D.  Fernandez,  is  very  efficacious.  It  is  a 
composition  of  sodic  hypo-sulphites,  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
and  spirits  of  lavender,  and  it   is  certainly  most  beneficial. 
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Causes  of  Mortality. — Dr.  Drysdale  brings  forward 
many  facts  to  show  that  indigence  is  a  potent  cause  of  the 
high  death  rate  in  the  civilized  nations  of  Euorpe.  He  proves 
in  many  ways  that  insufficient  food,  clothing  and  shelter  com- 
bine to  raise  the  death  rate  far  above  what  it  is  in  those  classes 
or  countries  living  under  more  favorable  conditions.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  governments  offering  prizes  and  premiums  upon 
large  families,  he  would  propose  that  they  should  put  a  fine 
upon  any  one,  rich  or  poor,  who  in  an  old  CQuntry  produced 
more  than  four  children. —  The  Polyclinic. 


Detection  of  Concealed  Insanity  by  the  Use  of 
Nitrous  Oxide. — Hamilton  relates  cases  in  which  patients, 
who  carefully  cohcealed  their  delusions,  were  made  to  display 
them  fully  while  under  the  influence  of  nitrous  oxide.  He 
believes  the  gas  to  be  very  useful,  also  a3  a  therapeutic  mea- 
sure in  various  mental  disturbances,  by  effecting  a  diversiori 
of  morbid  thought,  or  a  temporary  suspension  of  memory. — 
►S*.  CaL  Practitioner, 
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Mr.  Dillon,  before  he  was  first  taken  ill,  directed  the  doctor  to 
prepare  something  for  the  telegraph  operators.  The  doctor 
prepared  this,  and  the  telegraph  operators  have  been  using  it 
regularly  now  for  four  weeks  or  over.  Haifa  teaspcKmful, 
night  and  morning,  is  the  dose.    Since  then  not  a  man  in  the  y 

operating  room  who  has  used  this  germicide  has  been  taken 
sick.  The  telephone  operators  in  the  room  over  the  telegraph 
office,  by  some  misunderstanding,  did  not  get  any  of  the 
germicide,  and  all  but  one  have  been  taken  down.  Two  of 
the  clerks  m  Mr.  Dillon's  office  failed  to  take  it,  and  they  are 
both  ill,  Mrs.  Dillon  arrived  here  from  Pablo  on  the  day  thai 
Mr.  Dillon  was  taken  ill,  and  she  nursed  him  through  his  sick- 
ness, being  by  him  all  the  while.  She  took  the  germicide 
regularly,  and  hasn't  been  troubled  with  yellow  fever  at  all. 
D.J,  Crowley,  manager  of  the  office,  nursed  his  wife  during 
her  sickness  until  her  death,  using  the  medicine  punctually^ 
and  he  escaped  the  fever. — Jacksonville  Despatch  to  N.  Y. 
World. 
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Tbe  Dental  loflrinary  and  Laboratory  Building  la  one  of  the  largest  and  most  oca* 
plettf  Btructurea  of  the  kind  In  the  world.  The  Infirmary  Is  lighted  by  forty-sevw 
large  windows,  and  Is  furnished  with  the  most  Improved  operating  chairs. 

The  Dental  Infirmary  and  Laboratory  are  open  daily  (exoept  Sundays)  during  the 
eathre  year  for  the  reception  of  patients;  and  the  practice  for  dental  students  has  In* 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  students  during  the  past  session  have  had  an 
abundance  of  practical  work  In  both  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry^the  Becon) 
Bool£S  showing  to  the  credit  of  many  of  them  hundreds  of  gold  fillings  inserted  fof 
^flrmary  patients,  besides  other  operations.  This  means  for  practical  Instruction  htu 
already  assumed  such  large  proportions  that  the  supply  has  been  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  large  classes  in  attendance  during  the  past  sessions. 

The  exceedingly  large  number  cf  patients  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  affords  ample 
faoihtles  for  practical  experience  to  every  student. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  afl'orde4  by  this  institution  for  a  thorough  course  of 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dentistry,  the  clinics  in  the  rniverslty  Hos- 
pital enable  the  Dental  equally  with  the  Medical  Students  to  become  familiar  with  the 
diseases  and  operations  of  Practical  Suigery,  excisions  of  Jaw,  partial  or  entire; 
tumors,  cancerous  or  benign,  of  various  parts  of  the  buccal  cavity;  plastic  operstiom 
for  the  restoration  of  cheek,  lips,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned  as  ha\ing  been  before  ttie 
class  -during  the  year.  The  Induction  of  aneesthesia  by  means  of  ditferent  agents- 
ether,  chloroform,  bromide  of  ethyl,  nitrous  oxide  gas,  all  being  used  in  theciinics- 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  student  of  Oral  Surgery.  Junior  as  well  as  Senior 
students  are  afforded  every  opportunity  for  practical  instruction  in  both  operative  an) 
mechanical  dentistry. 

The  Lecture  Halls  In  the  Universlt}'  Buildings  are  larfre  and  well  lighted;  and 
every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  practical  and  theoretical  dental  instruction.  Dtanou- 
strations  in  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology,  (for  which  an  abundance  of  material 
Is  furnished  free  of  ohacge,)  also  form  an  Important  part  of  the  regular  course.  Tlie 
Disaeoting  Room  Is  large,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  the  Demonstrator  of  Practi- 
cal Anatomy  passes  much  of  his  time  In  assisting  the  students  and  directing  their 
labors.    DIsaeeting  Material  la  fumlah,ed  In  abnndance,  free  of  obarge. 

Quallflcatlooa  for  Graduation:  The  candidate  must  have  attended  two  fuU 
courses  of  lectures  of  five  months  each  in  diflerent  years  at  the  Regular  or  Winter 
Sessions  in  this  institution.  The  following,  however,  will  be  considered  as  an  equi- 
valent to  an  attendance  on  one  course  of  lectures  in  this  Collie:— One  course  in  any 
reputable  Dental  College;  graduation  in  a  reputable  Medical  College  with  one  year  ot 
dental  pupilage  in  a  dental  infirmary.  The  student  meeting  either  of  the  above 
feouiremonts  will  have  the  privllt^c  of  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  for  gradu- 
ation at  the  end  of  but  one  Course  of  Lectures.  The  matriculant  must  have  a  good 
English  education;  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  literary  institution,  or  other  e\ideai» 
of  literary  qualifications  will  be  received  instead  of  a  preliminary  examination.  All 
students,  both  juniors  and  seniors,  have  eq,ual  advantages  in  operative  and  mechanioai 
dentistry  in  this  institution  throughout  every  session. 

Gra<luation  In  Medicine  i  Graduates  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Unirer* 
sltyof  Maryland  are  required  to  attend  but  one  seaalonatthe  Untveralt}^  School  of 
Medicine  prior  to  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  ^*  Doctor  of 
Medicine.'*   (3ee  Catalogue.) 

The  Regular  or  Winter  Session  will  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1887,  and 
will  terminate  al)out  the  1st  of  March,  1888. 

The  Sttininer  SeMftioo,  for  prHCtlcal  instruction,  will  oommenoe  in  March,  and 
continues  until  the  regular  Session  begins.  Students  In  attendance  on  the  Summer 
Session  will  have  the  advantages  of  all  the  daily  Surgical  and  Medical  Clinics  of  the 
University. 

The  Fees  for  the  Regular  Session  arc  $100,  Demonstrators*  Fees  Included;  MaMoii- 
lation  Fee,  $5;  Diploma  Fee,  for  candidates  for  graduation,  $90;  Dissecting  Ticket,  $1& 

For  Summer  Session,  no  charge  to  those  who  attend  the  following  Wlntcar  SessioQ. 

Benefloiary.-~A  Beneficiary  student  will  be  received  from  each  State,  on  the 
recommendation  of  thu  State  Dental  Society,  on  the  payment  of  half  of  the  tuitios 
fees.    Board  can  be  ot)tuine<]  at  from  (3.50  to  $5  per  week,  according  to  quality. 

The  University  Prize  and  a  number  of  other  Prizes  will  be  specified  in  the  annual 

Catalogue. 

Students  desiring  inforrnatlou  and  the  annual  Catalogue  will  be  careful  to  gift 
full  address  and  direct  their  letter  to 

F.   J.   8.    GORGAS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 
Dean  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Uiilv«raitjr  of  Karyland. 

845  N.   EuTAW  Strcct,   Bmt.J^MC,  Me. 


altimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 


This  Institution  was  chartered  in  1839  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
eembly  of  Maryland,  and  is  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known 
mtal  College  in  the  world.  The  majority  of  the  eminent  prac- 
oners  of  dentistry  in  ihis  country  and  Europe  are  graduates  of 
:  Baltimore  College,  The  College  Building  is  one  of  the  largest 
i  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  tlie  collection 
epecimens  in  the  Museum  cannot  be  excelled.  The  number  of 
[ienls  daily  visiting  the  Infirmary  has  been  so  great  that  the 
culty  have  been  compelled  to  add  additional  space  and  chairs  to 
;  already  large  and  well-arranged  Operating  Hall.  All  such 
ticnts  are  operated  on  by  the  students,  under  the  careful  super- 
ion  of  the  Professors  and  Demonstrators. 

The  Annual  Course  of  lostructions  will  commence  on  October 
teach  year,  and  continue  unii!  the  beginning  of  March  following, 
K  first  weeks  of  the  Session  are  devoted  to  Lectures  on  practical 
bjecis  especially  the  "Filling  of  Teeth."  and  Construction  of  Arli- 
ial  Teeth,  Clinics,  Infirmary  Practice  and  Demonstratioas, 


Tp  6&Itimoi<e  (JoIIege  of  Dent&I  ^isfp^, 

Chartered  bt  the  Leoislatueb  of  Maxtlahb  nr  1889. 


The  Oldest  Dental  Colles^  in  the  World. 
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RICHARD  B.  WINDER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 
Professor  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Operative  Dentietry. 

M.  WHILLDIN  FOSTER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S., 

Professor  of  Therapeatics  and  Pathology. 

WM.  B.  FINNEY,  D.  D.  S.,     . 

Lecturer  on  Dental  Mechanism  and  Metalliirgy. 

B.  HOLLY  SMITH.  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

Lecturer  on  Special   Anatomy  and  Dental  Materia  Medica. 

THOMAS  S.  LATIMER,  M.  D.,  Profepsor  of  Physiology. 
JAMBS  E.  LINDSAY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
CHARLES  F.  BEVAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
OSCAR  J,  COSKERY,  M.  D..  Clinical  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 
RICHARD  GUNDRY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 


CoBTDON  Palker,  d.  d.  b Ohio 

E.  Parmlt  Brown,  d.  d.  s N.  Y 

A.  L.  NORTHBOr,  D.  D.  R N.  Y 

Chas.  R.  Butler,  d.  d.  b Ohio 

E.  L.  Hunter,  d.  d.  b N.  (■ 

W.  W.  Walker,  d.  d.  b N.  Y 

T.  S.  Waters,  d.  d.  s Md 

David  Genbbe,  d.  d.  b Md 


J.Hall  Moore,  m.d Va 

John  Allen,  d.  d     N.  Y 

R.  B.  Donaldson,  d.  d.  s D  C 

John  Meter,  d.  d.  s N.  Y 

tl.   A.*   x^ARR,  D.  D.  6.«»«.aa»    ■•••JM.    I 

J.Emory  Scott,  d.  d.  s Md 

E.  R.  Rust,  d.  d.  b D.  C 

C.  L.  Alexander,  d.  d.  b ..N.  C 


R.  B.  Winder,  Jr.,  phar.  o.,  d.  d.  s.,  Demonstrator  of  OperatiTe  Dentistry. 
W.  G.  Fobter,  d.  d.  8.,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistiy. 


Gborob  G.  Hardv,  d.  d.  b       J.  W.  Smith,  d.  d.  b.        J.  E.  Orbison,  d.  d.  e. 
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J.  W.  Chambebs,  m.  d.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  H.  Branham,  m.  d.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Forty -Ninth  Annual  Session  will  commence  on  the  lat  of  October, 
1888,  and  continue  until  Marcb,  1889.  The  Infirmary  is  open  during  the  entire 
year  fer  Dental  operations. 

Students  corresponding  with  the  Dean  will  please  be  careful  to  give  iul] 
address,  and  direct  their  letters  to 

Prof.  R.  B.  WINDER,  Dean, 
No.  716  Park  Avbnub,  Balxdcqrb,  Md. 
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-^jj^wL'^iKKici"  at  Vienna,  in  i8'^3,  where  I  itiade  my  fi 
'^S  /  have  received  successively  at  the  Six  World' 
llifjftest  Award  for  ARTIFICIAL  TBBTH;  this  bei 
i -.r.porta-.'.t  branch  of  my  business  and  all  that  I  exhaled 
The  greatest  proof  ever  .extended  for  Superiority  to 
,  .laurer  c/  PORCjET^ALST  TEETH,  for' thdr  Strength, 
and  Statural  Life'like  Appearance,  was  received  by  me  i 
"■keport  of  the  Judges  ;  Centennial  International  Exhibiti 


r&QV  TSE  BSKOAL  UFOU  Of  TBE  M&  01  if iUS  OF  OftOI 


"  B.  9).  ofu*li  EXHIBITED  HOTHIHf  BUT  TEETH,  Ui  k* 
•eaiitijul  ill  f:s  cxtiema.  o)n  coici,  4iatiMiic«Hcw  OHa  i«xttiTe, 
(Lit  c=titcl  i:  dc9i;f<i;  tciau  leew  a  lattBiut  unKOcUeiion  o[  »e 
cEij:a:lj:i3:i:3  cl  tue  iiatuial  otflOMk,  ooto  4o  ib«  indivtauat  feelb 
{]  ibs  ciili;3  e;:!.  Xmt  eonfozmalion  witb  te|«Mnc*  4a  cIom  an 
t^lbii  ts  ( ^e  ina3:U{atu  otco  •ostoea  caieful  •tuaw  of  (ew  needs  c 
cri  opera!::.  Cncvs  vaticiis  anti  titimaicu*  oaviattcn*  jroin  i.iiiif 
c.-.-.i  ciiLUnj,  oiiitiiuitina  vm  isteaulatitt»  c|  natuM,  wa*  m  «c;| 
ill  f  be  iii:iiir>  lo  •iisnicisH  c|  toots  artilidat  ttatutc  icoula  vs  rule; 
diancsiiifu  ct  {:  iL-maletiai  wa»  feo  BHilitultu  manaoea  a»  (o  vccii 
amsiiitt  cf  oUsHnm  'icilb  (us  leaat  »um;  and  m»  inwiiisn  c|  t 
fo:i»  so  a;:atiq:i  C9  ''  ^eniei  'ocis  dwpwccmtnt  on  oMieat  imp^ao: 


a.  s.  •xxrsxx. 

66  E,  Madison  St.  Chlcv^.      W      1301  &  1303  Arch  St.  P 


SIX  WORLD'S  FAIR  MEDALS 


OF  THIS 


•  .    ^        • 


[GHEST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 

AWARDED  FOS  STJFEBIOBITY 


(ENNA,  CHILI,   PHILADELPHIA,   PARIS, 
^  SYDNEY,   MELBOURNE, 


H.  D.  JUSTI, 

'     IN  OOMPCTITION 

WITH  THE  BEST  MAKERS 


PORCELAIN  TEETH 


00 


^ 


/ 


AmSWO&TH'S  RUBBER-SAM  PUNCE. 


1 


• 


1.  i87e. 

In  the  Ainsworth  Pimdi  %i 
cmiecl   pc^t  cats   the  nt 
AgainBt  a  perforated  die  faai 
four  holes  of  graded  uies  to 
the  necks  of  the  differait 
The  perfontton  is  thai 
clean  and  sharp  and  the  r 
the  dam  tearingdaringitst^i 
ment  redaced  to  the  nMm 
Both  the  point  and  the  diei 
made  of  hardened  steel,  and] 
die  is  readily  rotated  to  bi 
desired  hole  in  positioiu 

Made  and  finished  hi  the 
of  oar  ''Best"  forceps  and 
cnttexs.  j 

Price,  Nickd-plated,    tUW 

rbfleotorJ 

PatMted  Febfurv  16, 1875,  by  i 
Dr.  F.  M.  OtbMi. 


Price,  either  sue,  Plain  Glass 

Magnifying  Glass. 


II 


u 


These  Reflectors  are  for  at 
ment  to  mhber-dam  dampfly-'l 
that  while  providing  the  oj 
with  a  strong  light,  both 
are  left  free  for  mani| 
The  left-hand    cut  sbowsj 
metliod  of  attachment. 
YSntage  to  be  derived 
use  of  these  appliances,  < 
in  operations  apon  posterior^ 
ities  in  molars,  will  be 
glance.    By  means  of  a 
the  minor  can  be  acUosted  \ 
oenlrate  the  li^ht  upon  tbe< 
or  any  portion  of  the 
quired.    Two  sizes, 
i  inch  and  |  inch  in< 
made,  which  it  la  beliei 
meet  aU  reqoiiementa. 

m 

%M. 


THE  8.   8.  WHITE   DENTAL  MFG.    CO. 


FLPHIA 


N£W  YORK 


BOSTON 


CI«CA«0 


mS  OXIDE  GAS  AND  CYLINDERS. 

■  and  after  Aacast  1, 1888,  aadl  fkrthcr  aatlce, 
rl<e«  araaT  «aa  C]>tUi«eia  w«  ka  ■•  IMUm  : 
»  laliaa  CjrHadeia,        .        .        .       eadi  M.M 
»       "  "  ...  ♦*    lJ(.0O 

F«e  redactiaas,  with  th«  reeeat  cat  la  Hltraaa 
,  will  aiake  tka  trteea  af  Crlia4«n,  MIe4  aa< 
4,  as  fellawB  ; 

Iladrr,  wltk  lOO  (allaas  mt  «••  M.OO 

"       SOO        "  "  IU.OO 

aillat  lOCHiallaa  Cyllader  .       .         S.OO 

"         MM»       "  «  ...       10.00 

A  PRAOTIOAL   TREATISE 

on 

ficial  Crewii-  ami  Bridge-Work. 

By    GEORGE    EVANS. 


"WITH    BCM*    IX.IL.TTfS'rRA.'T'IOTrS. 

OoTATO,   Clotb.   tSS  PP.    Puoa,  (9.00. 


author  Is  w«n  knnwn  aa  u)  iiifcenloiu  expert  In  the  field  of  whlidi  hh 
ireata,  mm)  w  nlgbl  be  expected  Uu  work  b  emlDentlj  practtriL  Bat 
AX  is  gl*ea  to  theorizing  upon  disputed  points,  the  nwim  ol^ect  of  the 
aag  to  tdl,  Id  u  fcw  words  u  will  nuke  hia  meaning  clear,  the  beet 
rjf  pTocedars  tn  Crown  ud  Bridg«-woTk.  To  tbla  end  be  has  enlhted 
nvi.T's  art  wherever  a  pictare  would  tdl  the  atoty  graphtcaRj.  The 
1  most  pn>ftiMlj  llloatTated,  more  th«n  half  the  flgurea  haTlog  been 
y  tbe  Htithor. 

;li  that  is  new  tn  practkal  derloei  U  bsM  preMnted,  together  with  whftt 
1  found  Vklnabte  In  the  methods  published  bjr  others  In  the  dental 

hnee  inierested  in  Crown  and  Bridge-work  (and  wbo  among  dentists 
this  volume  will  be  indispensable,  as  wlHiin  it«  covers  are  to  be  foand 
ii«  Ileal  dlnctlons  bj  which,  with  tbe  exerdse  of  a  little  iagenaitf  in 
on.  unj  BOJtafale  case  can  Iw  treated. 

L  hf  mall  on  receipt  of  the  pric«,  or  can  be  ordered  Umngb  dealers  in 
ippliee  or  book-sellen. 

IB  L  1  mn  KiTu  m.  n^  uviuut. 


1 


WILLIAM  VALLEAU,  JI 

MAHUFACTDRER  OP 

SOFT  AND  COHESIVE 


Eitra  Dry  (GolQ  S  Platina)  AOot,  ImroTell  Mm, 

So6  BROOME. STREET,  -       ,-  -        N.  \ 


W«  beg  Iwive  to  call  the  Attention  of  tbe  Dental  profbtdan  to  tl 
OUT  buslnexB  was  cstabliehed  in  1849,  and  lioa  been  Hlrlctlj  confined 
tng  and  bammermg  metal*.  With  tbia  experience  we  feel  jnali&ed  i 
that  any  article  we  put  upon  the  market  Bbould  certainly  hare  tbe  n 
we  claim  for  tbe  aixire  articlcB  of  monnfocture. 

We  cbiiro  for  our  foil  that  it  is  made  of -itiioluidy  paM  gtUd,  i 
with  tiic  f>reDtcEt  care  to  produce  uniformity  and  toaghnPBS,  nerer  I< 
>r  quality  fbr  the  gakcof  clicHpness.  Tbe  best  makere  liave  demons 
abielulet]/  pure  gold  cuiinnt  be  made  dieap. 

Our  Exirfi  Diy  Alloy  uid  Improved  Asislgun  ore  cotrpoaed 
pure  metalB,  fUeed  and  mixed  wltb  Ihe  ftrnateet  care  coDBiRteBl  with 
produce  tbe  general  effect  to  be  desired  in  all  Amalgams.  Tbey  i 
Codmi'iim  or  ZinA. 

We  will  cbcerflilly  extend  every  bclllty  to  anyone  denring  to  U 
Ibeir  nitleBi  capacily,  and  most  respectfully  invite  a  trial 

These  fillingH  can  be  obtained  at  any  flrat-claM  Dental  depot, 
rom  our  bouse  at  tbe  following  rates: 

Son  and  Cohesive  Foil tSOOOperoa. 

"      "  ....    1500  "  4  " 

"      "  "         '■    750   "  i '■ 

"      "  .         " 400    ■'  i  « 

Eureka  Qold  Filling  at  same  rates 

Bxtm  Dry  Alloy ♦*00  pero». 

" »00    "1" 

Improved  Amalgam »...  8d0  per  ol 

AH  goods  can  be  returned  ir  twt  as  TepceacBted. 
Foit  Sals  Bx  gHOWDBN  <fc  I 
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lUlk's  filling  materials. 


XSS1-.A.:sXjXS.eE£IX3    1877. 


Iiin  Coiiiponnd  IStaiids  Without  a  Rival. 

o  FOR  TEN   YEARS  Bv  Lcadino  DcNTiaT*  THttouoHOUT  THc  World. 

a-ak       ^aaa  BWNvvM  Shniild  iiiit  iKMnofual  with  the so-cuIIhI  oxy-phisphLiU'ii,  neisoften 

ND  CEMENT  £„;,sSi"KSX;^/sr.S.=Te«i;r;;:s-  ■" 

NS  IK  WATER  OR  SALIVA.  „:S;;„'.":„;i";;;:,;,;:',c„3;"""'  •—""■'""  ■•■"'•'•>^>'> 
CAULK'S  PAR-EXCELLENCE  ALLOY. 

jold  and  Platiiia  Alloy  is  niamilkctured  oil  a  new  principle.  Saves  teeth 
ers  fail.  It  is  the  result  of  a  long  series  of  experiments,  and  has  been  in 
se  for  TEN  years.  By  our  new  method  of  manufacture  there  is  no  GUESS 
he  molecular  change  is  conliolled,  making  each  and  every  itijjot  always 
tely  alike  in  its  properties. 
in  k,  i  and  r  ounce  packagcfi,  per  otiiice,  Sioo;  two  oimces,  SS'OO- 

CAULK'S  WHITE   ALLOY 

really  improved.    There  is  nothing  equal  or  superior  to  it.    Is  of  a  peculiar 
lite  color.     When  properly  manipulated  with  our  Purified  Mercury  it  will 
olor  under  ail  circumstances, 
in  1,  1  and  i  ounce  packages,  pur  ounce,  !£4.oo:  two  ounces,  $7.00. 

liamoiiil  Poiil  Sluppiii  M  Gjtla-FsrtlH  Poiits  for  FilliDi  Roils. 

orra  of  Gutta-Percha  having  been  in  the  iiiarkct  for  several  years,  has  stood 
It  test  of  all— that  of  time.  The  Stopping  is  put  up  in  sealed  envelopes, 
^ets.  Cylinders  and   Points  in  sealed  boxes,  bearmg  a    ac-ainile  of  our 

in  i,  i.  i  and  1  ounce  packages,  per  ounce  (reduced  to)  $2.00. 

All  at  CaullfB  FlUlna  Notorinls  nre  wiM  by  Tniy  WplR-hl  and  sent,  hy  [nnll. 


Ortfers  for  Denial  Supplies  iHU  r 
L.  n.  CAULK,  M;ii 


f  prompt  aiteiiiion. 
iirer.  CAMrjr.N,  Df.i.a 


DENTISTS'  FIKE  GOIiB  ANB  TIIC  FOIL 

T>i(->iiu-nii<.iM>r'|)>'niisii-1siuTiii'ili<M>iir  nSK  Gl)LI>  FOIL.  »hu'h  is  |>tr|-Hrr 

Wr  xrr  nUu  mnniifxcluHnf;  no  ADllKStVK  KIXK  (i'oLI)  FOIL,  XoA.  4,  K.  nii'l  i 
AM,  i.ur(l<.1rt  Fiiil  i»  niHnuf*criir..d  from  AliSOI.DTKLV  I'L'KS  GUI.n,    |.r. 
pirtd  eniresaly  for  llic  [lurpow,  nilh  greM  mre,  hy  ttarfrWvt. 

ADDRESS—  CHARLES  ABBEY  i  SONS.  Philadelphia 

LTJKENS  Sc  WHITTINGTON, 

r:wi^Aiti<ii4ii  1^1*  i>4it4i. 
MAM'PACTCKRKS  OF      - 

BEFTAL  SK'STRnKENTS 

And  Dealers  in  Dental  Supplies, 

WMOlESJttE  &  R£TAIL, 

<>d6  RACE  STRKKT, 


WE 


desire  to  mail  a  copy  of  our  new  circular  an 
prospectus  to  every  reader  of  the  America 
Journal  of  Dental  Science.  If  you  have  not  al read 
received  a  copy,  send  us  your  name  and  address  plain! 
written  on  a  postal  card.     Address 

42  THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


I»R.  OCNESlE'li 

Separating  Steam  Cured  Rubber  Strips 

—FREE    FBOM    ODOH.— 
Nlade    from    Pur©    Para    Rubt>er, 

Fon  Salb  at  Ai.i.  Dental  Dbpoth. 
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The  Wilmiiigton  Dental  IJaiiiifac'ng  do* 


Nos.  iOlO  AND  1012  KING  STREET, 

■WlLMINGTOIf,    DE-IjA.-WA.1X^, 

Having  been  fully  recognized  as  producing  a  Superior 
Tooth  at  a  very  moderate  price,  now  further  avail  themselves 
of  tins  medium  through  which  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dental 
Profession  to  their  manufacture.  They  have  now  brought  the 
character  of  their  moitldS  to  a  legitimate  form  in  design  and 
construction,  and  the  shades  of  their  teeth  to  that  variety 
which  affords  the  Dentist  the  opportunity  of  approaching  the 
noCuroI  enamel,  A  very  critical  examination  is  solicited 
as  to  price  and  quality.    Send  for  price-list. 

For  6»le  by  I>entail  I>ealeva  Sv^rywlkere. 

■3 


w 


PURE  GOLD  FOIL 

HAKUFACTUBBD  By 

jr.  WL  KIT  &  e®., 

HARTFORD,  C0^ 


CAN  BB  HADE  AS  ADHB8ITX  AS  0B8IRED  BT  BE-AUHBAL! 

WMUTwm  •mr  pmwmtmM  mtUmUmm  Im  Mftataa. 
Foe  Sals  Br  SNOWDEN  A  COWMAN,  BAi.TDiOHa, 

AXD  DrantAL  DE»On  CKHXRAIXT. 

Jacob  J.  Teufel  &  Bro. 


A  SPECIALTY. 

HEDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  AWARDS  BT  THB 

Centeimial   Comauaaion,   1876 


££4    lentil   l^eatfii   Mtsec 

All   Our  Forceps  are  Warraatt 

FOB  8ALX   BT  14  BHOWDBN  A  COWK 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

Diamond  lij  Wlieel, 


This  fly-wheel  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with 
wrought  iron  spokes,  in  an  iron  frame,  complete  in 
itself,  can  be  set  anywhere,  and  runs  very  steady. 

It  has  sufficient  power  and  speed  for  any  Dentist's 
Lathe  Head.  The  feet  are  easily  detached,  and  all 
can  be  packed  in  a  smaller  box  than  any  other  Fly 
Wbcd  of  its  ^mensLOiis  in  the  market 

PHm  Bmeea* $8^00 

SNOWDBN  &  COWMAN. 
No.  9  W.  Fayktte  Street, 


JLLXiAIT    TJLBLE. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

— EiBp  A  Full  Stock  or— 

White's  and  Justi's  Teeth, 


SIBLEY,  WILMINGTON  AND  MORRISON 

$1.00  Teeth. 

EtkbiT  Lkadims  Brand  of 

GOLD,  AUALGAU,  and  CEUENTS 

KkA  GtnBTAXTLr  OK  Haxd 
IHE  ATTENTION  OF 

Western  and  Sonthem  Dentists 

Ifl  Callkd  to  Our  Lakok  Stock  or 

Instruments  and  Materials 

Or  ALL  RBLIADLK  HAKUrACTUKBRI) 

Careful  Attention  Given  to  the  Smallest  Order. 

— PUBLI8HERB  OF  THE— 

"DENTAli  HEADI^IUHX," 

A  Quarterly  Jotmial  Deroled  lo  the  iDtereBta  of  the  Dental  Profewiou. 
17  Sabecrlption  Fiity  CenU. 


REDUCTION  IN  FORCEPS 


■^^^ 


We  keep  in  stock  a  targe  line  of  teleeted  lbrce|W  made  ftoA  beet 
quality  of  steeL    Nickle  Plated,  Octagon  Joint.    Price  per  pair,       -    fSJU 

Oan  sapplj  any  make  or  nambor  from  any  catalogue  at 

manufacturen'  prices. 


€X6AVA1F0I^S. 
Octagon,  Bteel  Handles,  belt  quality,  per  doKO,  1^.00 


fll^ipIQULAiPGI^S 
From 91.00  to  $4.00  each. 


^B-DlSVIIiLBD  fflEl^Ul^Y. 
Put  up  in  four  ounce  yials,  •  .  •  •       -     each    .40 

QtoDBLLING  @OMPOSiqtION. 

8.  S.  Wliite'Bl,2,8,4,perpound,  .  .  <  •  %\3ff^ 

Hood&Reynold*8  0,l,  S,  8,perpoandt       .  .  •  .       i;B5 


The  8.  S.  White  MTg.  Co*8  Pellets,  per  ouuoe,  -       -     $4-00 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  i, },  1-10, 1-90  ouncee. 

Caulk*s  Diamond  Pellets,  per  ounce,  ....       $4.00 

Put  up  in  boxea  ccmtainlng  1-4, 1-i  and  1-141  anncea. 


FOWLBI^*S  SbMPOI^AI^Y  SiPOPPING. 
Price  per  ounce,  ....  •  -        M 


Dl^.  S,  O,  OlilYBI^'S  GUTTA-gEI^GHA, 
Per  ounce,  ....  *  $4.00 

Put  up  in  1,  i,  1^,  1-10, 1-90  ounce  packages*  18 


ESTASLISHBD  1806. 

SHOWDSH  «  coirmAiv, 

HA'NUFACTCRERS  OF 

Deatal  Chairs,  Latlies,  &c. 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

DENTISTS'  MATERIALS, 

No,  0  W.  Fayette  St.,  between  Charles  &  Liberty  Sts 

Ii  ALXIMOHE. 


C3rOXjZ>  FOIXj. 

Per  oz.     1  02k     }  oz. 

ioz. 

Abbey  &  Soa»,                         $32.00    $16.00    $8.00 

$4.00 

Valleiu's                                        30.00      15.00      7.50 

4.00 

Ney  &  Go's.                               30.00      15,00      7.50 

4.00 

S.  S.  White's,  t  Century,             30.00      15,00      7.50 

4.00 

Globe,                 30.00    ^  15.00      7.50 

4.00 

"        "           1000  Fine,           30.00      isxxj      7.50 

4^ 

R.  S.  Williams,  Cylindere,  A,  ] 

"        "         Rect.  Pellets,  [  3aoo      15.00      8.00     4.00 

**        "  Standard, 

Watt's  Crystal,  32.00      16.00      S.00      4.00 

E.  Rowan  &  Co.  39.00      15.00      3.20  per  i-io  oz. 

"            "        untrimmed,  5.60  per  1-5  02. 

"            "                "  a.90  pet  i-iooz. 


■naxr  foxx^ 

Ney  &  Co'b— Nge.  4, 6, 8,  and  10,        -        -        40  Genta  per  Book. 

S.  8.  Whito'i, 3O      "      "      •■ 

■•        "        Noa.4, 6,  8410,  (extra  tough)      40      

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  9  Wot  Fujette  Street  Baltiinare. 
■9 


PORCELACT   TEETE 

We  keep  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Teeth  of  the  following 

Mantifecturers,  which  we 

SELL  AT  THEIR  PRICES. 


8.  8.    WHITE'S. 

GUM. 

PLAIN. 

RETAIL  PRICE.        -        -        -        -    15  Cts. 

loCts. 

Kor  $15  00  net  Cash,        -        -        -          14    " 

9J4" 

"      25  CO       "             -        .        .        -     13    " 

9     " 

"       5000         "                   ...          I2>^" 

S}4" 

"     100  00        "             -        -        -        -     12    " 

8      " 

jsr.  B.  jra^Trs. 

GUH. 

PLAIN. 

RETAIL  PRICE,        -        -        -        -     1$  Cts. 

loCts. 

For  $1$  00  Cash,      -        -                -         14   " 

9H" 

"      25  00    "               -        -        -        -     13    " 

9      " 

"       5000    "             -         -         -         -       I2ji" 

S^" 

"     100  00    "               -        -        -        -     12    " 

8      " 

We  also  keep  in  Stock  a  fuU  assortment  of  BlocJk  Teeth  of  the 

following  makes,  viz : 

Gideon  Sibley^s 

— AND — 

The  Wilmington  Dental  Manfactniing  Co. 


Price  per. 

set  of  14, 

"     II 

f<        (• 

"     29 

(1         « 

"    60 

«<         (« 

"    92 

f(         ti 

•*  125 

Cf                    <( 

$     I  00 

10  00 

25  00 
50  00 

7500 

100  00 


Less  than  14  Teeth,  8  cents  per  Tooth. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 


9  WEST  PAYETTE  STREET. 


BAI.TIHORB. 
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OAS  APPJlBATIIS. 

No.  1,  qompjeta,  — , ■■'■■i. S^  ^ 

"     "  I.,-'-;   '...^ ;....i...^ i mw 

■•      "   I,  ■     *■       (uprivhtf.  1 :......-. aoa 

"    t         "  "         87  711 

"       "   «,        "  "        SIM 

"       "A        -  ■■        J»SO 

NIctel-FUIed  aasometer  and  Stand,  complete  with  MDffBlloii  Cj-llnder,  (filled) 

Tubing-,  Inhiler,  etc. 177  SO 

Ittaaea  Ouomeler  and  Stand,  complete  with  SOO  galloa  Cylinder,  (Dlled) 

Tublmt.  Inhaler,  etc 13B  SO 

Boilns.  extra GOO 

Parts  of  dsfl   App»r«t«B. 

MocoocoCaae,  Velvet  Uoed,  Mlckcl-Plated  HouDtlii«t 1 10  00 

DpiVit    "     Leather  Covered,  "         "            '■          10  00 

■          ■*            Japanned,         "           "              "           S  00 

QnBiCtttallonaoIcBpacltr S  9i 

-    "     7        "                 ■■         : 350 

Blaitd  tor  100  gallon  Crllnder 4  50 

"      "   MO     "              '• 7  00 

AAS. 

cylinder  with  100  naiiaiuoiaaB tiEtO 

"     WO       '■              - 3S0O 

BefllUns  100  gallon  Cylinder 2  60 

"      M)      "            "      3|centapcrsBllon.8ar 12  GO 

We  pay  no  freight  og  Cylinders  either  way. 

COBVNDIJM  WHEELS. 

liadb.  flnob.  Hnch.  (Inch.  (Inch.  Itnch. 

No.00  •    S 

0  7 

112  SIS  SI7  IIO  ISO 


II 


15 


17 


W 


100 


u 


arfl. 


325 


Articulating  Wheels.  30  cents  each. 

HIXBATE   OE  AMMOTilA. 

S  pounds,  IncIudlDir  stone  Jnr |  2  00 

18      ■•  "  ■■        '*     .......: 375 

Pound ; , 3o 

Boiing  extra. 

DEHTTAIi    PliASTEB. 

^rtel ,.t..v,...i,.>.,p... t  8  SO 

Hall-Parrel SCO 

Quaiter-Baml 1 1)0 

Three- Peck  Can - S  00 

HnoOiguart  Can 1  45 

TndTtfluBrt  Can 1  15 

Si-QmitCaa 70 

Boilng  and  Porterage  extra. 

hmta  k  ttma,  Deital  Dtftt,  »  W.  HjOk  Stmf,  R 


^kj. 


■\ 


AMALGAMS. 

TnwDRf  nd 'b        •           .....  |a.M  per  < 

CliicH^o  Refining  Go's           ....  4.00  ** 

ChiiIITb  PurEicellent  AII07;    ....  B.00  " 

SUndnrii  D«fiUl  Altoy,         .....  COO  " 

Ijnwtt'nce'B            ......  8,00  •* 

ArrioRion'B               ...                      .  ISO  " 

KinK'B.  ...  ...».«" 

Blerliog  Anudrtm, «.00  " 

CliiistHAIcoba-Tlght, i.00  " 

Olivere  Aiuiilgam,            ......  S,00   " 

Wliiw  AntlgMBt       .....  5.00  « 

CEMENTS. 

Romnn  Cement,  best  In  the  lumrkM,  .... 

Apire  Ci-meat,  In  1  os.  Bojm,       .        .  .  - 

Wcstnn'a  iDMluUe  Cement,  i  os.,  ... 

Ur.  miisii'»  PUittic  Biuunel,  per  Pk's,       .... 

KriMlJinis  "  "       . 

Metialfs  Oement,        .km  .... 

II.  I>.  JuhlIb's  Insoluble  Cement, 

1  uz.  Package,  1, 2,  S,  4  Colors,  .... 

i    "        "       tnj  sboTS    "  -  .  . 

il  I).  JuBiis's  Acme  Cement, 

OneoLPsckago.  .... 

llRll'"  " 

Dr.  T.  B.  Wdch,  &  Son,  Art  Dentine,  per  »'« 

•    C.  N.  Pierce  PImw.  Hnc  «       «  ... 

"    T.  O.  OIItot'b  Okj  Phoi,  "       "     . 

"     Smith's  "   ChlOTWe,  «        "  .  . 

HougliioDB's  Os-Aitlfldal,  ..... 

PouIbud'b  Hineni  Plombe,  »       u  ... 

DawaonsB  Mineral  Cement  "        "      . 
Caulks's  Diamond        " 
Pur  Pucluge,  2  Colors, 

Caulk'a  Hydranlic  Pebbles,  krge  Pk'ge,     .... 

DENTAL  BUBBEB. 

Ram's  Horn  Rubber, per  lb. 

6am'l  8.  Whitee' No.  1  ImproTed, " 

Holdfast  Rubber, " 

DohertjNo.  1, „ " 

■'    B, " 

Star  Rub1)cr " 

Siiml  H.  White's  Bow  Spring, " 

WhsItlMneBubber, " 

Sierliiie  Rubber, " 

Black  Riil)ber " 

OUTTA-PESCHA. 

American  HsrfRnbbor  Go's perH), 

Sam'lS.  Wliitrfs " 

SNOWI>BN  *  OOWHAN. 

t  WeM  Fqratte  StreM  BslU 


pOLD^PLATINA 


Price,  Vt.oo  per  iw.  Troj. 


#>/    !?sir;s?r«?     '%%/ 

*y      /v        BEST  MATERIAL  /^,,       \,\  / 


, .  .   .\ 


,<!•    ,  AT  ALL  OEPOIS, 


MANUFACTUPXD 


Oiiicago  Dental  Msnufacturing  Go. 

Fox  Sale  BV    SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN 

9  W.  Fayettk  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
23 
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. 


•  I 


■  I 


fci^ka 


jLmj^jiJ^gjj^gat 


_J _..  ^*._ 


GOLD  FILLING  MADE  EASY 


BT  irSINQ 


SIBLEY'S   FELT  GOLD. 

After  a  long  series  of  experiments,  I  am  now  able  to  offer  to  the  profession 
an  entirely  new  form  of  Gold  for  Filling-  Teeth,  which  enables  the  operator  to 
work  more  rapidly,  with  greater  ease,  and  produce  better  ■results  than  with  any 
other  form  of  Gold.  The  Gold  is  prepared  In  strips  of  convenient  thickness  that 
may  be  cut  with  sharp  scissors  or  a  knife  into  pellets  of  any  desired  aize.  In 
color  it 

RESEMBLES  JFROSTEn    GOJLJK  ^ 

Is  absolutely  pure,  thoroughly  cohesive  and  homogeneous  and  readily  spreads; 
conforming  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 

MAKING  A   PERFECTLY   TIGRT  FILLING. 

Unless  the  Gold  is  exposed  to  moisture  annealing  is  unnecessary. 

Fall  dlreotlons  for  use  aooompany  each  packaf^. 

That  the  profession  may  have  an  opportunity  to  test  this  Gold,  without  buy- 
ing the  usual  minipium  package,  for  a  short  time  I  will  put  up  packag^a  con- 
taining 1  -40  of  an  ounce;  price,  $1.00. 

PRICES  OF  GOLD  AS  FOLLOWS: 

i  ounce,  $4.50.    i  ounce,  $17  50.    i  ounce,  $34.00, 

CAUTION.— See  that  a  fac-simlle  of  my  signature  is  over  the  cork  of  each  phial 
none  genuine  without. 

Cash   Must  Accompany  all  Orders  roR  Gold. 

Needle  Foil  Carrier. 


I»ATE1NT    AI» 


r>    FOR. 


The  cut  in  the  margin  represents  the  full  size  of  this  useful  instrumetit. 

It  consists  of  a  fine  needle  point,  controlled  by  a  spring  with  suflScient  ten- 
sion to  hold  it  extended  while  picking  up  the  Gold  and  carrying  it  to  the  Cavity, 
by  pressure  the  Gold  is  then  forced  into  position  when  the  spring  allows  the 
needle  to  recede  and  free  iteelf,  leaving  the  Gold  in  place.  This  Carrier  was 
esi>ecinlly  designed  for  Sibley's  Felt  Gold,  but  will  be  found  to  surpass  anything 
heretofore  used  for  thlH  purpose  witli  any  form  of  gold.    Price,  $3.00. 

GIDEON     SIBLEY, 

iStlL   <Sc   naioert  Streets- 

•   PHILADELPHIA.  PA 

For  Sale  by  SNOWDEN   &   COWMAN, 
24  9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.   ' 


1%^ 


Improved  Cabinet  Case  No.  10. 


French  venei^r,  ami  llie  iii'iuiitin^'s  oro  all  iiii-ki?l  plated.  The  total  height  is 
5feet2inrhf8;  wuMh  31  ih.Iu.b;  lii'iitli  2(liiii-bi's.  The  upper  portion  haa  12 
<lraBfrs,  7Jx7i;  6  ol  Hum' .in-  J  iiivli  •leep;  4,  IUD<'hes  deep;  9,  2tinohea 
dwp  A  "loor  cliiseB  over  lUI  tlii'no  dniwiTB.  On  the  opposite  eide  is  space 
BameBiu-  with  ailjuiiUhle  t^lirlv.s  for  iin?.lii-ino».  Cotinuotinf;  the  two  parts 
iboTe  8r<'  2  (irawerti,  10]  x  iL'i,  hy  3  iiiih.'B  lU'i-p,  Bolnw  these  drawers  ie  ft 
bewkni  plate  mirror,  lOx  in.  The  lower  i>ortion  contains  one  drcwer  in 
ftiint,  2o«  If),  .5  iiichrs  deep,  with  Mide  drawer  over  It  2'»ilBi  hy  i  inchec 
di-ep  lined  with  felt  cloth.  At  one  end,  J  Hmwern,  lli  x  i;ii,  9  inches  deep. 
hi  front  iB  a  closet,  20x  16, 12  inches  deep,  with  bIicIL 


[whilt) 


S4&.00. 

5o.oa 

60.00. 


Manufactured  by  KANSOM  &  RANDOLPH,  Toi,U)0,  Oatti. 
pKiHCH:    29  Circle  Street,  Inj^unapdub,  Iks. 


w 


NEW  PATENTED  VULCANIZE 


Complete  far  SeroBene  or  6a»t 
with  Two  Large  JUaUeable  Iron 
VtoMka,  $18.00 


Improved  Cabinet  Oaae  No.  10. 


front,  25  X  n>,  5  inches  deep,  with  sHde  drawer  over  it  25x16.^  by  J  inchec 
(loep,  lined  with  felt  cloth.  At  one  en<l,  2  drawers,  14 J  x  13J,  9  inches  deep. 
In  front  iaa  clofiet,  20x  16,  12  inches  deep,  with  slielf. 


PRICB,  with  Wood  Top  (Boxinp  Free) 

WUb  lUlian  Marble  Slab,  (white) 
Knoxville  Marble,  (pink) 


41 
U 


f« 


$45.00. 
60.00. 
60.00. 


Manufactured  by  RANSOM  &  RANDOLPH,  Tolido,  Ohio. 
LliCH:    29  Circle  Street,  Inp'^anapous,  Ihd. 


'  I 


2< 


ISOWltlS  *  OOWMAVf 

NEW  PATENTED  VULCANIZEI 


Cktmpiete  for  Kerosene  or  6<t»t 
wUh  Two  Large  Malleable  Iron 
VlatkMt  $18.00 


9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of  the  following;  articles : 
New  Paiented  Vulcantxer,  complete  for  Kerosene 

or  Gas,  with  two  Malleable  Iron  Flasks,        -        -        18  oo 

Unit^  States  £a(Ae— Louk  Spindle,        •       -  16  00 

Short  Spindle,  -        -         16  CO 

"    "         "  "         Stand  and  Cord,        -        -        12  00 

American  Zathe,       -  -     .  -  15  00 

"  '  Extra  Large  Driving- Wheel,        -       16  00 

Diamond  ZofAe— Complete,       -       -       -       -        14  00 

"  "        Fly  Wheel,        .        -        -        -        8  00 

Fly  Wheel.  Xo.  1,  (New) 8  oo 

Portable  Hand  or  I^ot  XotAe— Complete,       •      6  00 

"  Without  Foot   )    5  50 

Attachment,    ) 

Quadrant  Hand  Ftp- Wheel  Lathe,  •      4  50 

Band  Fly -Wheel  Lathe,         ....         4  50 

Hand  Lathe, 4  00 

IMamond  Lathe  ITead— Polished  Brass,        -        -      6  00 

Socket  Table  Head,  5  00 

(7.  8,  Table  Head— holes  m  base  to  acrew  to  table,  -  4  00 
Amerie€m  Lathe  Head,  "  "  «  «  4  oo 
Ladles  and  Handle — two  Ladles  and  one  Handle,  -  76 
Extension  Brackets — weight  only  five  pounds,  -  6  00 
Portable  Head-  TteMtS — weight  only  fonr  pounds,  -  6  00 
Patent  Portable  Heitd-Rest,  full  nickel  plated,         10  00 

Soldering  Xjamps, -    90 

Ka«&JVe»A,No.  I,  wellmadeand  very  strongiimproved  1  50 

"         "        No.  2,  new,  -         -        -        -        -        i  50 

in^rot  Moulds — broad  base  with  handles.  No.  1        -        2  25 

*'  "  "  No.  2        -        2  75 

No.  3        -        3  25 

BaHe^^a  Moulding  Flasks, — per  eet  of  2,        -  75 

Students  Case — with  8  medicine  bottles,  8  00 

*'  "  "    6        "  "        and  lamp,  8  51 

Britannia  Impression  Cups— long  handles,  various 

styles  and  27  sizee — each, 
W  We  make  no  charffe/or  Boxing  any  of  the  above  goodt. 


voR  mJk.XMm 


&.x>x>  i>-mrr'Xf.^iM  1 


American  Lath 


TbiB  cut  repreaents  i 
prored  Lathe.  It  is  made 
Tery  beat  manner,  and  b  sc 
for  either  the  O^iee  or  liobo: 
It  has  a  Bolid  spindle — one 
which  is  a  taper  screw  for  br 
felt  wheels,  and  also,  a  spac< 
large  coruodum  wheel.  The 
side  of  the  spindle  has  a  spt 
a  large  corundum  wheel 
screw  to  receive  the  chad 
which  veryunail  corandnm* 
can  be  plaoed. 

It  h4s  a  movable  colum 
table,  which  is  capable  of 
elevated  Elbvbb  inches, 
oommodate  the  operator  in  e 
sitting  or  standing  poetare. 
Either  end  of  the  spindle 
tiirowa  towards  the  opera! 
more  convenient,  by  the  aet 
at  tbe  top  of  the  colamn. 

1^  We  also  make  for  this 
a  Socket  Spindle — similar 
U.  S.  Lathe  Short  Spindle. 
Price  of  Lathe,  as  per  cnt,  with  two  Chocks,       -      f  16 
"         "   with  Socket  Spindle,  with  two  Chucks,     15 
"  **  with  Extra  Large  7  Iriving- Wheel,  16 

'        Chucks,  extra,  •  •        .  . 

•tf'No  charge  for  Boxing. 

SKOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

9  W.  Knyette  Strcot,  hr\\ 
30 


BHSTI©  STATIS  LATIK. 


^eoficTto  ihe  dcntiet  a  most  complete  FOOT  LATR&  Tor  grinding 

Kl>  and  polistiiiig  plates. 

'i  iiaa  liera  g  <tten  up  in  k  superior  manner,  great  wire  linvlns;  liei-n  tnken 

Qs^e  it  durable  and  elBcleat.    It  has  a  innrable  <V)]uiiin  nnd  tnlilt;.  whicli 

opible  of  l>e!ii^  clcTalcd  eight  luclies,  to  accommoitat):  lUo  upi;r,itor  iu 

""T  >  »ill!n  J  or  standing  posture. 

It  can  be  packed  in  a  boi  sixteen  inciies  Bqunre,  suil  rsn  !«  set  up  in  % 

viiiinulp*.  pn-senling  a  very  nent  nmi  [iWwnit  aiipemnnoe,  Miitalik' for 

rufflnur  labomtorj.     It  is  Otiiilwd  io  bi-uose,  aud  runn  voiy  liglit  and 


ritt  ot  Uihe  complete  with  Short  S[dDdle,  as  per  cut. 
'^       "  •'  "     Long 

SUnd  only,  including  Cord  and  Coupling, 


tie  OO 
16  00 
1$  00 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
tio.  86  West  FB;«tte  Street,  Baltimore- 


lP«9taM«  U«ii  «9  9^««  SiAl 


The  above  ii  a  cut  of  a  PORTABLE  HAND  OR  FOOT  h. 
which  ia  very  efficient,  manufactured  for  the  traveling  t 
weighs  uDder  7  pouode,  and  occupies  the  apace  of  6  bv  9 
Idembers  of  the  profeeaion  who  have  eeeu  it  pronorace  it  fii 

Price,  complete, $6  (Xl 

Without  Foot  Attachment,     ...  5  50 


Hand  La 


Hand  Fly  Wheel  lAthe. 


HAND  FLY  WHEEL  LATHE— It  ia  intermediate  1: 
tbe  Hand  Lathe,  and  the  Hand  and  Foot  Lathe  ;  it  weig 
throe  pounde  aad  in  a  first  rata  Lathe.        -        -     PRICE, 

HAND  LATiir;.— It  ia  amall,  itrong  and  durable,  and 
only  tvoaoda  qiarltr  ponndH;  we  have  sold  a  large  mi i 
these  Lathea, — giving  gj^at  satiafaction.      -        •      PRICE 

j|^*  All  of  the  cog  irheela  of  our  Lathee  are  turned  and 
a  machine,  and  are  aoiform,  which  maiiee  them  run  true  an 
little  Qoiae. 

SNOWDEN  A  COWMAN, 

Ho.  89  West  Fayette,  Bait 

32 


BSITSB  STATSS  LATHK. 


AeofftTtn  Ihe  dentist  a  most complste  FOOT  LATHE  fnr  grlodlnj 
Mil  uul  {loltsliing  plHl<«. 

It  luis  licen  g  'ttcu  up  io  B  superior  manner,  grent  care  Imvins  1<ccn  tnken 
stnakeUdurablcBod  cfflcieot.  It  has  a  movable  niluninnnil  I-iIiIl-.  wlikli 
i  capable  of  buia^  cluvated  eight  incUes,  to  sccomiuoilutu  I'.ia  upuutur  lu 
itjKTaiiiititi'jfirstoncBng  posture. 

It  cin  be  ]t.ic!;c?<1  tn  &  bos  Bixtpen  inches  Miiinre.  muiI  mn  l<c  set  up  In  a 
n  tniaulFB.  int-wntini;  a  Tny  neat  nnil  plraidns  npix-nntnoe.  niiitBl>k-  Tor 
brnfncrur  bbonilorj.     U  is  fluislied  in  bruuitt,  aiul  run»  vi^  Jigbt  bdU 


?rira  of  l^ibe  c 


nptete  with  SlioTt  Spindle,  as  per  ciit. 

"     Long 
.y,  includiiig  Cord  and  Coupling, 


lie  w 
la  00 

13  00 


SNOWDEN  A  COWMAN, 
Ko.  86  Weet  FeyetU  Street,  Baltimore. 
3' 


BEITANNIA  IMPRESSION  CUPE 

LONG   HANDLES. 
Wt  Vuitkelin  tte  Mltwlij  Sim  u4  Varl«tiM: 


1IPFEB,Koi.0,l,3,3,4,e,6, 7.-<Xi>.  1  b  tha  Ingst  dn. 
LOWES,    "    1,3,8,4,5.  -OTo  listlieUrgensiK.) 


PARTIAL  LOWER  CDPS. 


BIOLOSm)  0A7ITT,  lot.  9, 10,  U.-do.  9  ii  th<  UigM  dn.] 
OP£K  OATITT,  Hm.  6, 7, 8.  — <Ve.  6  is  the  I&rpat  nse.) 


UPPBB  AND  LOWER  OtJPS. 


^ 


PAEIIAl  UPPEI-PUtBott™,  I«.  8,9,10,  ll-(llo.8a  Ih.  liijc 
rULLLOWEB-         "       ••        "   ia,13,u-(Ho.ul,u„u,g, 

TBKB Saoh 35 

SjroWBMS  Jt  COWMAlr, 

9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimoie,  Md. 


r 


The  Diamond  FI7  Wheel  and  Lathe  Head. 


DIAMOND  FLY  WHEEL. 

This  fly  wheel  is  18  inches  in  diameter,  with  wrought  iron  spokes,  in  a  i 
Iron  fniue,  ooinplete  in  itself,  can  be  aet  anywhere  and  rons  very  steady. 
PRICE is  00. 

DIAMOND  PLY  WHEEL  AND  HEAD. 
Coiiq)*eie,  boxed PRICE  $14  OC 

a>ll9A(2)RAI»T  PLY  WHISilL  UTCCi. 


By  means  of  the  qnadrant,  the  spindle  can  ^  raised  from,  or  lowered  tc 
the  tab  e,  and  thrown  from  or  nearer  to  tlie  operator.  The  cord  is  tlg'iiten«c' 
by  Klots  and  the  lathe  is  silent;  the  spindle  is  of  the  best  quality  of  stee' 
wiifl  brars  washers  and  two  chucks  complete.    Weighs  only  four  pounda. 

J    PRICE $450 

SNC  /DFN  &  COWMAN,  8«  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltim  »r«. 
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•1 


BRITANNIA  IMPRESSION  CUPS, 

LONG   HANDLES. 

W«  Maiifaetin  tke  MlMrUg  Siiea  ami  Virtoties: 


UFFES,  ITm.  0, 1, 2,  3, 4,  S,  6, 7.— (Vo.  1  is  the  laig«8t  om. 
LOWEB,    "    1, 2, 8, 4,  6.  — (Ko  1  ia  the  largest  siie.) 


PAHTIAL  LOWER  CUPS. 


ENCLOSED  OATITT,  ITos.  9, 10, 11  .-(H o.  9  is  the  largest  sim.) 
OPEN  OAVITT,  Nob.  6, 7, 8.  -<No.  6  is  the  largest  sise.) 

UPPER  AND  LOWER  OtJPS. 


P AETIAL  UPPEE-Eat  Bottom,  los.  8, 9, 10,  ll-(No.  8  is  the  largest.) 
FULL  LOWEB-  "  '•  "  12,18, 14-(No.l2isthelMge8t. 
PBICB Each asets 

aNOWnEH  &  COWMAir, 

9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


I 

J 


Snowden  &  Cowman'i 


Bracket. 


This  Bracket  ia  made  of  iroD  painted  in  imltaUon  of  walnal,  or  bronied 

When  iiraiglit  out  ie  Ter;  atiff,  bos  a  tliumb-MTew  at  each  Joint  to  keep  it  in 

my  position  it  may  t>e  placed,  and  folds  up  close.    It  only  welgba  S  poanda. 

Price,  Round  Tuble  as  per  cut,        -       -        .       -       -        -        f  6  00. 

Square        "     witli  drawen.        -         -         ...-800 


T^BLB   HEA.DS. 


^ 

A.— SOCKET  HEAD.— Tbe  aocket  screws  to  tlie  table,  bos  a  set  screw 
in  the  lower  part,  tlie  liead  Hiidea  fuur  inchM  to  tigtiten  tlie  almp  or  tbtt 

Uie  bdglit  from  the  Ubie PKiCE  $fi  00 

B.— II,  S.  LATRE  HEAD,  with  hoiM  In  the  base  loBcrewloaiiyUble. 

PRICE— Sliort  Bpindlo  (as  per  cut  B) |4  00 

Long  Spindle 4  00 

C— DIAMOND  LATIIE  HEAD.— The  head,  pulW,  and  spools  which 
Mnin  tlie  wheels  and  bmahea,  are  of  Brnga.  Tbe  spindle  is  of  the  beat  on- 
umeiipd  hammered  stec-1,  and  of  tlie  si/e  to  suit  the  holes  in  the  whcela. 

I'HICE to  00 

ftNOWCKS  &  COWMAH  69  W.  Favetie  St..  Ballin.ors 
37 
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ARTICLE    I. 

,  REVIEW  OF  J.  C.  REEVE,  M.  D.,  OF  DAYTON, 

O.,  ON  "ANvESTHETICS  IN  DENTAL 

PRACTICE." 


BY    S.   J.    HAYES,    PITTSBURG,    PA. 

My  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  article  that 
ppears  in  the  October  number  of  your  journal  in  which 
line  very  unjust  as  well  as  unkind  remarks  in  reference  to 
:c  knowledge  anJ  qualifications  of  dentists  in  the  adminis- 
'ation  of  anxsthetics,  etc.,  are  made,  to  which  (through 
our  kind  indulgence)  I  desire  to  refer  and  if  possible  dis- 
buse  the  author's  mind  of  some  of  the  errors  he  has 
spoused  and  is  tenaciously  advocating. 

I  might  not  feel  disposed  to  take  special  notice  of  the 
rticle  in  question,  were  it  not  that  the  author  is  quite 
rominent  as  a  sui^eon,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  hospital 
\aS  in  his  city,  is  somewhat  "  looked  up  to  "    for  the 
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knowledge  that  he  assumes  to  posf^ess  and  seems  to  belie 
that  what  he  does  not  know  about  anesthetics  and  ana 
thesia  is  not  worth  knowing.  In  fact,  lie  assumes  to  be 
educator  of  the  dental  profession  and  one  of  high  author 
in  the  article  to  which  we  now  refer.  It  is  flaunting 
headed 

"anesthetics  in  dental  practice." 

BY  J.    C.    reeve,    H.    D.,    DAYTON,    OHIO. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  he  feels  the  importance  of  ! 
superior  kncwledge  of  the  science  of  aniesthesia  and  ana 
thetics  as  well  as  such  a  deep  interest  in  the  weSfare 
humanity  and  especially  of  the  dental  profession  that 
magnanimously  volunteers  to  give  the  dental  proression  \ 
benefit  of  his  superior  knowledge  and  extensive  experier 
as  well  as  sound  advice  to  leave  anaesthetics  alone  and  tu 
the  use  of  them  over  to  the  M.  D's, 

But  as  we  find  even  in  the  present  age  of  progressit 
too  many  in  both  the  dental  and  medical  professions  a 
especially  in  the  latter,  who  are  quite  thoroughly  educat 
without  being  learned,  or  possessing  very  little  learning 
knowledge,  it  is  important  that  we  discriminate  in  t 
investigation  of  science  between  the  mere  opinions,  or  t 
dogmas  of  those  who  assume  to  be  our  educators  and  gu; 
dians  and  the  truths  pertaining  to  the  science.  Some  m 
posses.^  a. jealousy  of  the  knowledge  of  others  and  of  oth 
professions  of  a  kindred  nature  without  being  consciouj 
the  fact.  I  will  not  say  that  this  seems  to  be  pre-eminen 
the  case  with  Dr.  Reeve  as  I  might  be  liable  to  the  char 
of  doing  him  injustice,  but  will  allow  hii  own  language 
his  premises  to  represent  him — "As  I  am  decidedly  oppoi 
to  the  administration  of  chloroform  and  ether  by  dentis 
I  will  commence  by  di.sclaiming  any  disposition  to  consic 
the  paper  or  the  subject  in  any  other  spirit  than  that 
science."  The  author  is  here  referring  to  an  article  tl 
appears  in  the  September  number  of  the  Dental  Regis. 
from  the  pen  of  J.  E.  Harris,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  but  as 
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dwells  in  his  remarks  very  little  upon  the  article,  we  shall 
only  deem  it  our  duty  to  treat  of  the  thoughts  that  he  ad- 
vances in  his  article,  under  the  influence  of  the  genial  rayi 
of  the  science  to  which  he  is  so  devoted. 

As  the  doctor  refuses  to  "  consider  the  subject  in  any 
ether  spirit  than  that  of  science  "  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remind  our  /earned  friend  that  "  science  embraces  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  give  a  positive  statement  of 
truths  as  found  in  the  nature  of  thing<!,"  and  that  when  we 
investigate  science,  we  are  after  truths  and  not  mere 
tpiniens  or  dogmas. 

Now,  I  propose  to  show  that  this  self-constituted 
educator  of  the  dental  profession  and  gracious  benefactor 
of  the  public,  like  many  other  M.  D's  who  assume  to  knovt 
and  to  have  superior  knowledge,  is  utterly  ignorant  of  th« 
first  principles  or  A.  B.  C.  of  the  science  to  the  defence  of 
which  he  has  devoted  the  article  :n  question.  In  so  doing, 
1  shall  not  call  in  question  his  success  as  a  surgeon,  as  that 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  knowledge  of  any  science 
as  upon  self-conJidcKce  arA  assurance,  of  which  the  author- 
it  will  be  readily  seen — has  an  abundance.  But  I  will  sim- 
ply demonstrate  that  Dr.  Reeve  displays  less  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  ann;sthesia  and  anaesthetics  than  would  bti 
expected  of  the  most  ignorant  charlatan,  though  he  ma/ 
have  used  the  agencies  to  which  he  refers  extensively. 

In  the  first  place,  the  M.  D.  does  not  appear  to  have  a 
drar  conception  or  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  anasthe- 
sia,  and  consequently,  is  unable  to  distinguish  between  an 
anssthetic  and  an  asphyxiating  agent  and  hence  (I  submit), 
is  utterly  incompetent  either  to  select  or  administer  an  anses- 
thelic.  For  if  a  certain  or  definite  condition  be  necef^sary 
^ar  ^  safe  and  painless  surgical  operation,  it  is  very  impoT' 
A">/that  the  person  who  undertakes  to  put  the  patient  in 
tbat  condition,  should  know  definitely  what  that  condition 
is,  as  well  as  to  know  in  what  respect  it  difiers  from  other 
conditions  to  which  it  bears  some  resemblance,  but  which- 
are  known  to  be  injurious  and  dangerous. 
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It  is,  and  must  be  admitted  that  this  very  desiral 
condition  is  the  one  in  which  the  forces  ^nd /unctions  of  \ 
are  in  continuance  under  modification.  This  modlBcati 
may  be  induced  by  suitable  narcotics  or  by  /ree  oxygen 
by  both  whereby  an  absence  of  sensation  is  attained.  1 
/•me  of  life  or  that  out  of  which  vital /orce,  is  generated 
free  oxygen.  This  is  found  abundantly  in  the  atmosphe 
and  is  in  fact  the  only  element  under  heaven  that  will  si 
port  combustion  or  sustain  either  vegetable  or  animal  1 
Therefore,  it  is  the  all  important  tA^xnoA  inyouranjestht 
and  without  which  you  cannot  have  an  anxsthetic  nor  ( 
you  produce  anaesthesia.  Any  agency  that  does  not  o 
tain  /ree  oxygen  when  administered,  can  only  produce 
phvxia  and  if  continued  death.  It  does  not  matter  w 
your  agency  is,  if  it  dees  not  have  sufficient _/rf?  oxygen 
sustain  life  it  cannot  produce  anxsthesia,  but  will  inevita' 
produce  asphyxia  and  if  continuously  administered  dea 
/  And  yet.  Dr.  Reeve  calls  nitrous  oxide  gas  an  ansesthi 
'  and  commends  it  to  the  use  of  the  dental  profession  ;  wl 
if  he  knows  anything  about  its  composition,  he  should  kn 
tliat  it  has  not  a  particle  of  /ree  oxygen  in  it  and  that  it  < 
only  produce  asphyxia  which  always  does  such  vioUnct 
the  laws  of  nature  no  matter  whether  it  be  produced  urn 
water,  in  the  mines,  or  by  giving  exclusively  nitrous  ox 
gas,  olyphiant  gas,  carbonic  acid  gas,  nitrogen  gas, 
chloroform  or  ether  or  anythinc  else  that  does  not  cont 
sufficient^r^  oxygen  to  sustain  life,  that  great  injury  to 
Ht-rvous  and  physical  constitution  must  inevitably  be 
result.  Therefore,  as  the  eminent  Dr.  Richardson  laid 
one  of  his  lectures  "  the  use  ol  nitrous  oxide  gas  should 
prohibited  by  law."  While  insensibility  is  an  attribute 
asphyxia  as  well  as  of  anaesthesia,  yet  they  are  radicc 
diJTerent  and  diametrically  opposite  in  their  tendencies  a 
results.  The  former  may  be  properly  designated  as  " 
Jini  step  in  at  death's  door,"  while  the  latter  is  the  hap 
state  of  ins(nsibility  with  the  continuance  of  the  forces  a 
functions  of  life  under  modification.     If  chloroform,  eth 
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ilrous  oxide  gas  or  anything  else,  that  does  not  contain 
fit  oxygen  be  given  without  admitting  the  air  by  which 
rtt  oxygen  iij  supplied,  nothing  but  asphyxia  and  death  can 
e  ;he  result.  Hence,  he  who  cannot  recognize  the  raflical 
ifference  between  the  conditions  known  properly  as  anses- 
lesia,  syncope  and  paralysis,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
^minister  an  anassthetic.  no  matter  whether  he  be  an  M. 
».,  or  a  D.  D.  S.  For  neither  the  M.  D.,  nor  the  D.  D.  S. 
ppended  to  a  man's  name,  makes  him  of  itself  any  more 
ampetent  to  select  or  administer  an  anaesthetic,  only  as  it 
lay  exist  in  the  minds  of  those' of  very  AV/iiVk/ knowledge 
hu  have  been  educated  to  think  that  the  M.  D.  has  a 
lagic  that  transforms  and  confers  omnicience  upon  the 
therwise  ordinary  personage. 

But  why  is  Dr.  Reeve  so  "  decidedly  opposed  to  the 
:lininistration  of  such  anesthetics  as  chloroform  and  ether 
y  dentists?"  Is  it  becau'ie  they  h«ve  less  acquaintance 
iih  the  so-called  anssthelics  or  know  less  of  the  science 
r  ancEsthesia  than  the  physicians?  To  which  profession 
the  credit  due  for  the  discovery  and  introduction  of  the 
lost  of  the  pain  obtunding  agencies  that  are  used  to-day  ? 
'r.  W.  Well.s,  a  well-known  dentist,  who  discovered  that 
Lsensibility  to  pain  could  be  produced  by  the  use  of  nitrous 
tide  gas,  was  the  Rrst  to  give  to  the  notion  its  practical 
mbodiment  by  the  extraction  of  a  tooth  without  pain.  Dr. 
lorton,  a  former  pupil  of  Dr.  Wells,  who  discovered  that 
'rated  ether  could  produce  anesthesia,  was  the  first  to 
itroduce  its  use  as  a  pain  obtunding  agency  in  the  painless 
ittraction  of  teeth.  For  tooth-drawing  chloric  ether  was 
rst  employed  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Jacob  Bell,  and  Dr. 
snsom,  an  English  writer  says:  (page  259  "  Sansom  on 
hloroform.")  "  Since  the  introduction  of  chlordform  that 
gent  has  been  employed  almost  exclusively  in  this  country 
s  iw  jHEsthetic  in  dentil  operations."  But  when  these 
gencies  were  first  introduced  a  terrible  remonstrance  wis 
iresented  by  many  of  the  M.  D'.s  at  the  use  of  these  dan- 
gerous elements  and  then  as  now  they  were  the  accusers 
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of  the  dental  profession  for  the  using  of  agencies  of  which 
they  know  nothing  about,  thus  pretending  that  they  know 
all  about  them  and  that  they  are  the  proper  custodians  of 
humanity. 

As  Dr.  J.  E.  Harris,  in  the  paper  on  which  Dr.  Reeve 
bases  some  of  his  remarks,  properly  and  correctly,  intimates 
tliat  the  main  reason  why  the  general  impression  is  extant 
that  "  it  is  more  dangerous  to  administer  anaesthetics  for 
dental  operations  than  for  general  surgery  "  and  that  more 
deaths  have  occurred  in  the  dental  chair  than  on  the  gynae- 
cological chair  or  table,  "is  the  great  difference  in  the 
sequel  to  a  death  under  the  hands  of  a  general  surgeon  and 
a  death  under  the  hands  of  a  dentist  or  oral  surgeon."  If 
a  physician  loses  a  patient  from  the  use  of  the  so-called 
anaesthetics,  there  is  hrst  usually  a  better  opportunity  to 
cover  up  or  conceal  the  real  cause  of  the  death  and  no  doubt 
thousands  af  deaths,  that  have  been  caused  by  the  improper 
preparation  and  administration  of  anaesthetics  and  were  in 
reality  deaths  from  malpractice^  have  never  been  reported. 
The  cause  of  death  having  been  assigned  to  the  nature  of 
the  J^/^/'^  operation,  or  to  the  peculiar  diseased  condition 
of  the  patient.  If  the  death  occurs  during  the  administra- 
tion of  the  anaesthetic  and  previous  to  commencing  the 
surgical  operation,  there  is  usually  an  effort  to  find  a  dis- 
eased condition  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  or  the  brain,  and  of 
course  that  is  not  difficult  to  find  and  the  physician  is 
r^/r^^rfof  a  suit  at  court  for  mal-practice  and  the  odium 
that  might  otherwise  rest  upon  him  in  his  community.  He 
has  several  influential  friends  in  his  own  profession  and 
usually  of  his  own  school  (physicians  are  not  generally 
jealous  of  each  other  as  dentists  are  of  their  brethren,)  who 
sympathize  with  him  and  are  anxious  to  come  to  his  rescue. 
He  suggests  to  them  that  an  autopsy  be  held  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  friends  of  the  deceased  and  that  they  should 
conduct  the  same  and  that  they  can  either  find  clots  of 
blood  in  the  heart  and  assign  that  as  an  evidence  cf  valvular 
disease  of  that  organ,  or  find  the  lungs  diseased  or  a  con- 
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"Mted  condition  of  the  brain,  the  arteries  contracted  and 
rvidcnce  oi embolism  and  announces  the  one  or  the  other  of 
hese  as  the  cause  of  the  death.  Yet.  who  does  not  know 
hat  even  a  dead  ox  will  have  clots  of  blood  in  the  heart, 
ind  that  even  alcohol  much  more  so  ether  or  chloroform, 
sill  produce  a  congested  condition  of  the  brain,  contract 
he  arteries  and  cause  evidence  of  embolism. 

But  if  a  death  occurs  in  a  dental  cha'r  during  the 
tdministration  of  an  anaesthetic  and  operation,  it  is  difficult 
neate  the  impression  that  the  natnre  of  the  opTation  was 
mch  that  the  patient  might  have  died  any  hour,  that  the 
lisease  was  of  such  a  severe  nature  that  the  patient  died 
rom  the  effects  of  the  surgery.  Then  again — and  it  is  to 
K  regretted — his  brother  dentists  don't  feel  the  necessity 
5f  coming  to  his  rescue.-  In  fact,  many  of  them  would 
■ather  sec  him  suffer  as  that  might  slightly  increase  their 
jractice  and  yearly  income.  And  the  physicians  too  ofien 
ay  he  had  no  business  to  give  the  anjesthetic.  He  should 
lave  called  in  a  physician.  No  autopsy  is  held,  and  the 
dentist,  no  matter  how  much  better  qualified  he  may  be  to 
idminister  an  anaesthetic  than  the  physician,  is  left  alone  to 
xar  the  burden  of  the  unfortunate  occurrence.  No  man, 
tither  in  the  dental  or  medical  profession,  who  has  been  an 
Qbscrver  of  these  incidents  but  that  knows  that  I  am  relating 
Sie  fects.  The  curse  of  this  wide-spread  impression  not  only 
lays  at  the  door  of  the  medical  profession  but  also,  with  the 
lental  profession,  and  the  time  has  come  when  this  fatal 
frror  must  be  corrected  and  the  odium  wiped  from  the  gar- 
ments of  the  dental  profession.  In  order  to  verify  these 
statements  I  may  be  pardoned  for  an  allusion  to  personal 
observations,  experience  and  knowledge  of  both  the  medical 
and  dental  professions  as  to  their  qualifications  respectively 
to  the  successful  use  of  ana:sthetics  and  the  so-called  aniCs- 
ftetics.  During  the  past  two  years,  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  talking  to  thousands  in  both  professions  at  the  medical 
and  dental  colleges  and  societies,  upon  the  science  ofan^cs- 
Uiesia  and  anaesthetics,  and  have  given  over  fifteen  hundred 
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clinics  in  the  use  of  "  Hayes'  Process  of,  and  Apparatus  ft 
Generating  and  Applying  Ana*sthetics."  etc.,  which  h; 
afforded  an  opportunity  ol  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  tt 
attainments,  experience  and  qualifications  of  men  in  bol 
the  professions  as  pertaining  to  the  science,  and  use  < 
anesthetics.  While  I  have  found  many  in  both  professim 
wlio  have  extensively  read  and  studif^d  the  science  and  Iiai 
had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  tue  use  of  pam  obtundit 
agencies;  yet,  I  have  ascertained  that  there  is  no  oth 
'Science  pertaining  to  the  healing  art,  that  is  so  little  unde 
stood  as  the  science  of  anesthesia,  and  (I  regret  to  sa; 
especially  in  the  medicil  profession.  Though  there  a 
only  about  20.000  dentists  in  the  United  States  to  ioo.a 
physicians  yet,  the  dental  profession  have  occasion 
administer  anaesthetics  about  ten  times  to  the  medical  pr 
fession  once,  and  as  a  consequence  the  dentists  are  press, 
iriro  tAe  service  and  become  more  deeply  interested.  Th< 
AX z  forced  to  read  up  and  study  the  science  of  anse.sthes 
and  the  effects  of  the  agencies  employed.  While  vei 
many  of  the  physicians  administer  on  an  average  scarce 
a  month  or  once  a  year  and  some  not  at  all.  Tru 
many  of  the  surgeons  in  the  hospitals  and  colleges  and 
fuw  outside,  have  quite  an  extensive  experience  in  the  u 
of  anaesthetics ;  but  many  of  these  even  have  given  vei 
little  attention  to  cause  and  effect  or  Xhe  fundamental  prim 
pies  of  the  science.  Others  by  the  careful  study  of  cau 
and  effect,  and  skill  in  diagnosing  conditions  and  causes 
conditions,  have  become  quite  successful  in  the  productic 
of  anesthesia,  but  these  are  exceptions  to  the  general  run 
t!ie  medical  practitioners.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  qui 
difftrent  with  men  in  the  dental  profession.  You  cann 
find  a  dentist  but  that  has  occasion  to  use  anesthetic 
riiere  is  a  very  great  demand  and  he  must  supply  tl 
<l(.mand  or  lose  a  portion  of  his  legitimate  prnctice.  Ther 
fore,  he  eagerly  casts  about  for  the  best,  safest  and  mo 
convenient  agency  to  produce  insensibility  to  pain,  Th 
accounts  in  part  at  least  for  the  dentists  having  discoven 
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and  brought  into  use  nearly  aM  the  pain  obtunding  agencies 
that  are  in  use  at  the  present  time.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  these 
&cts  listen  to  the  preposterous  declaration  of  Dr.  Reeve: 
"  Certainly  anxsthetics  are  administered  for  general  surgi- 
cal purposes  hundreds  of  timcR  for  once  in  dental  practice, 
and  if  so  then  the  relative  number  of  deaths  under  tooth- 
drawing  is  enormously  large."  Is  there  another  physician 
in  all  this  enlightened \3n6  that  could  be  induced  to  make  a 
similar  declaration  ?  .  To  put  the  most  charitable  construc- 
tion upon  this  wiid  dogmatic  assertion,  it  must  be  presumed 
that  the  doctor's  acauaintance  with  the  relative  duties  of 
both  the  professions  must  be  very  limited  indeed. 

Again,  in  proof  that  "  anaesthetics  are  more  dangerous 
in  dental  practice  than  in  tmrgery  "  he  refers  to  the  statistic 
reports  of  the  relative  causes  of  deaths  as  pertains  to  the 
nature  of  the  operations  from  the  use  of  chloroform  in 
anxsthesia,  as  given  by  Dr.  Sansom  and  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Medico-Chirurgical  Society.  But  even  this 
the  Doctor  fails  to  report  accurately.  Instead  of  eight 
cases  of  death  when  teeth  were  either  removed  or  to  be 
removed  out  of  107  deaths  of  all  surgical  operations,  he 
gives  eight  cases  of  death  out  of  100  as  reported  by  Dr. 
Sansom,  and  instead  of  twelve  cases  of  death  from  anes- 
thesia while  teeth  were  extracted  out  of  109  deaths  from  all 
surgical  operations,  he  gives  twelve  cases  of  death  out  of 
107  as  given  by  the  Committee  of  R.  M.  S.,  yet,  these 
reports  instead  of  substantiating  the  Doctor's  extravagant 
statement  only  condemn  the  same.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  reports  only  give  a  certain  number  of  admmistra- 
tions  out  of  which  so  many  deaths  occurred.  It  is  certainly 
a  very  low  estimate  to  place  the  half  of  those  administrations 
for  the  painltss  extraction  of  teeth  which  should  give  the 
half  of  the  mortality  in  either  report,  but  instead  of  half  the 
mortalit) ,  we  have  about  one  tenth  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
dental  profession  and  nine-tenths  at  the  door  of  the  medical 
profession.  Therefore,  from  these  or  any  other  reports,  it 
is  net  trut  that  more  deaths  have  occurred  in  the  dental 
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chair,  than  at  the  hands  of  the  general  surgeons.  But  it  w 
trne^  that  wl:en  a  death  does  occur  in  the  dental  chair, 
instead  oi  ?l post-mortem  examination  and  an  effort  to  cover 
up  the  real  cause  of  the  death,  as  is  the  case  usually  when 
the  death  occurs  at  the  hands  of  the  general  surgeon ;  the 
coroner  is  called  in  to  investigate  the  cause  and  testimony 
of  so-called  experts,  usually  from  the  medical  profession,  is 
heard  from  the  witness  stand,  who  are  there  not  in  defense 
of  the  dentist  as  they  from  their  standpoint  usually  have 
some  misgivings  and  distrust  toward  the  dentist  as  he 
might  have  called \hcrci  in  to  do  this  work;  but  they  are 
there  summoned  by  the  coroner  to  assist  him  in  pointing 
out  the  real  cause  of  the  death  and  they  seldom  fail  to  put 
it  where  it  belongs.  Then  the  report  is  published  in  all  the 
local  and  distant  secular  papers  and  the  medical  and  dental 
journals  pick  it  up  from  these  with  their  constructions  and 
comments.  But  how  different  when  a  death  occurs  in 
general  surgery.  The  autopsy,  the  medical  society,  the 
medical  and  dental  journals,  all  favor  the  unfortunate  phys- 
ician. Usually  it  is  quieted  and  does  not  reach  the  journals, 
frequently  does  not  even  get  into  the  local  medical  society. 
Til  us  thousands  of  deaths,  no  doub^,  caused  from  the  mis^ 
erable  manner  of  preparing  and  administering  anaesthetics, 
have  never  been  reported  and  do  not  appear  in  the  mortality 
reports  from  the  use  of  anaesthetics.  Now,  I  submit, 
whether  this  is  justice  alike  to  both  professions  and  whether 
it  is  not  high  time  that  a  new  leaf  be  turned  and  that  the 
dental  profession  shall  demand  the  same  protection  from 
society  and  the  respective  professions  as  is  accorded  to  the 
medical  profession.  The  dentist  of  to-day  is  not  a  gim- 
smith,  a  blacksmith,  or  a  barber,  but  has  the  honor  of  be- 
longing to  the  most  progressive  profession  of  the  age.  His 
education  and  experience  in  special  surgery  and  knowledge 
of  the  science  of  anaesthesia  and  experience  in  the  use  of 
anaesthetics  entitle  him  to  equal  rank  with  the  M.  D.,  equal 
honor  and  protection  from  society  and  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try.  In  fact  many  physicians  recognize  the  worth  of  the  den- 
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list's  qualifications  in  the  administration  of  anaesthetics  and 
inaiC/iTfl/caifjprefer  the  assistance  of  their  dentist  in  the  use 
ofanKs'.hetics  to  that  of  the  medical  practitioner  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  protests  of  our  noted  surgeon  of  Day- 
ton. In  still  further  proof  of  these  facts,  may  I  be  permitted 
to  state  that  during  the  past  ten  years  in  the  line  of  my 
duties  with  "  Hayes  Process  of.and  Apparatus  for  Generat- 
ing and  Applying  Anesthetics,"  I  have  administered  chiefly 
for  the  extraction  of  teeth  to  nearly  9000  persons,  without 
causing  a  death,  or  producinjj  paralysis  of  the  functions  of 
life,  or  aj/A/x/fl,  and  with  but  a  very /iiv  cases  of  aausen. 
Moreover,  trom  the  many  who  are  now  using  this  process, 
apparatus,  etc.,  (mostly  dentists)  it  would  be  a  low  estimate 
to  put  the  number  of  administrations  by  dentists  at  60.OOO, 
without  having  a  single  death  during  the  administration  or 
operalion.  I  refer  to  the  number  of  administrations  without 
causing  a  death  not  only  to  verify  these  statements  but  to 
disprove  another  absurd  statement  which,  however,  the 
Doctor  is  not  alone  in  making,  namely,  that  in  consequence 
of  "the  particular  nerve  involved  in  the  dental  operation, 
the  acute  pain  caused  by  injuries  to  it  and  the  powerful 
effect  of  sudden  impressions  upon  its  branches,  upon  the 
great  and  vital  processes  of  respiration  and  circulatirm,  by 
sudden  impressions  upon  this  nerve  more  than  any  other 
is  that  inhibition  of  the  heart's  action  brought  about,  which 
is  sudden  death."  And  that  as  "anesthesia  for  tooth- 
drawing  is  likely  to  be  incomplete  and  will  pretty  certainly 
be  so,  if  the  operator  is  also  the  administrator,"  and  that  a 
"state  of  partial  anaesthesia  is  therefore  on°  of  special  dan- 
ger and  especially  so  if  the  pain  produced  is  at  once  sudden 
and  sharp,"  and  that  "  such  reflex  actions  are  increased 
under  chlorolorm." 

Now.  I  admit  that  the  anaesthesia  is  not  usually  as  pro- 
bund,  nor  should  U  be,  for  the  removal  of  teeth  as  for  most 
other  surgical  operations,  and  for  this  reason  :  that  if  the  pa- 
tient loses  the  power  to  control  the  muscles  pertaining  to  the 
oral  cavity,  and  a  tooth  .or  a  root  should  happen  to  slip 
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from  the  forceps,  which  will  occur  sometimes  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  skillful,  it  is  liable  to  enter  the  oe^ophanfus  or 
laiynx  and  cause  trouble.  But,  if  the  patient  be  allowed  to 
control  these  muscles  though  he  may  be  unconscious  and 
insensible  to  pain,  he  will  exclude  the  tooth.  But,  I  deny 
most  emphatically  that  the  reflex  actions  are  increased  under 
partial  chloroform  narcosis  This  is  most  certainly  one  of 
the  most  misleading  fallacies  taught.  Does  chloroform  or 
any  other  narcotic  make  sensation  more  acute?  Is  it  not 
a  fundamental  law  of  anaesthesia  that  sensation  diminishes 
as  narcosis  increases  ?  And  that  the  diminution  of  sensa- 
tion does  not  /;/^r^tf j^  vasco-motor  activity,  but  on  the  con- 
trary has  a  tendency  to  retard  ?  The  inhibition  of  the 
heart's  action  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the  suspension 
of  the  circulation  oi  nerzfovital  fluid,  or  animo-electricity  in 
the  inhibitory  nerve,  as  that  is  the  motive  power  of  the 
heart's  action.  This  suspension  c\n  only  be  produced  by 
concussion  and  revultion,  the  result  of  which  is  the  cessa-- 
tion  of  the  functions  of  life.  This  concussion  or  sudden 
arrestation  of  nerve  circulation,  maybe  produced  by  a  sud- 
den action  of  the  intellect  as  by  fright  or  the  sudden  break- 
ing of  very  sad  news,  or  it  may  be  produced  by  an  external 
agent  such  as  the  sudden  introduction  of  an  over  volume 
of  electricity  or  by  sudden  production  of  very  severe  pain, 
or  a  sudden  introduction  of  an  over  percentage  of  a  power- 
ful narcotic.  But,  if  sensation  diminishes  as  narcosis  in- 
creases, there  certainly  will  be  less  se7*ere  and  less  sudden 
pain  in  partial  anaesthesia  than  in  case  of  no  anxsthesia* 
In  other  words,  there  must  be  less  liability  to  concussion 
or  shock  in  partial  narcosis  than  when  chloroform  has  not 
been  given  at  all.  This  is  inevitable,  and  forcibly  demon- 
strates the  fallacy  of  the  theory  advanced  by  such  theorists. 
Therefore,  partial  anaesthesia  by  the  use  of  aerated  chloro- 
form, aerated  ether  or  any  other  suitable  narcotic  prepara- 
tion, does  not  enhance  the  danirers  to  life  from  the  operation, 
but  on  the  contrary  diminishes  the  dangers.  However,  if 
the  administrator  of  the  anaesthetic  neglects  to  describe  its 
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sensations  in  the  periphery,  in  the  fingers,  hands,  knees  and 
body,  the  patient  may  mistaVe  these  for  the  approach  of 
death  and  be  so  frightened  as  to  produce  concussion,  or 
sudden  arrestation  of  the  circulation  ofanimo-electricity  or 
nervo-vital  fluid  in  the  inhibitory  nerve  and  death  may  be 
the  result.  But  the  result  ij  not  due  to  the  partial  narcosis 
but  mainly  to  the  neglect  of  the  administrator  and  more 
directly  to  the  flight.  Yet  in  roniplete  or  profound  anaes- 
thesia the  patient  passes  through  the  very  same  expfrience 
and  therefore  partial  aoEesthesia  cannot  be  more  dangerous 
from  that  cause  than  profound  ansesthesia  and  there  must 
be  less  danger  from  the  operation  with  partial  narcosis  than 
without  any  narcosis. 

Again,  we  have  only  to  call  attention  to  Dr.  Reeve's 
own  language  to  show  that  he  does  not  understand  or  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  He  says:  "  Far  more  important 
than  all.  however,  is  rhe  fact  that  the  induction  of  ancestkesia 
for  tooth-drawing  is  likely  to  be  incomplete."  Does  the 
Doctor  not  know  that  the  word  ans-sthesia  represents  con- 
dition 7  AncEst/ulics  are  inducted  to  produce  the  condition 
known  as  Anaesthesia.  This  is  not  a  lapsus  lingua  or  slip 
of  the  pen,  but  a  deliberate  statement  from  an  assumed 
educator  of  the  dental  profes-iion.  Other  statements  equally 
intelligent  may  receive  attention  in  a  future  article,  as  well 
as  the  paper  to  which  the  Doctor  refers  in  his  caution 
a^inst  the  use  of  ether  by  the  dental  profession. 


ARTICLE    II. 


CERTAIN  POINTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
STRUCTURE  OF  DENTINE. 

BY  F.  J.  BENNETT,  M.  R.  C.  S.,  L.  D.  S.,  ENG. 

In  one  of  the  numerous  and  interesting  contributions 
)  molecular  physics  in  March,  1885,  Dr.  W.  M.  Ord  stated 
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that  It  was  possible  to  etch  the  surface  of  pieces  of  ivory 
and  mother-of-pearl  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  subcar- 
bonate  of  potash  in  glycerine.  A  year  previously  he  (Mr. 
Bennett)  had  attempted  to  extend  some  of  the  well-known 
experiments  of  Rainey  on  the  formation  and  disintegration 
of  calculi  with  a  view  to  obtaining  artificial  absorption  and 
deposition  in  teeth  and  bones.  Dr.  Ord's  paper  came» 
therefore,  as  a  welcome  addition  to  his  knowledge  on  the 
subject.  He  made  various  experiments  in  order  to  apply 
this  method  to  the  dental  tissues,  first  using  subcarbonate 
of  potash  in  glycerine,  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  also  in 
glycerine.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  further  to  check  this 
action,  specimen?  were  placed  in  pure  glycerine  alone.  To 
his  surprise,  in  both  cases  such  similarity  re^^ulted  that  he 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  real  active  agent  in  the 
decomposition  must  be  glycerine  alone,  and  since  thqn  he 
had  used  it  exclusively. 

His  method  of  procedure  was:  (i)  To  grind  and  polish 
freshly  extracted  teeth  sufficiently  thin  for  microscopical 
purposes,  then  suspend  them  in  pure  glycerine,  or  over  one 
of  the  compounds  mentioned,  for  periods  of  from  one  to 
six  months  or  longer,  then  wash  and  mount  in  glycerine 
for  examination.  (2)  Freshly  extracted  teeth  were  im- 
mersed whole  in  pure  glycerine  for  similar  periods,  then 
ground,  polished  and  mounted  as  before.  (3)  Whole  teeth 
were  placed  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  glycerine,  the 
strength  of  which  was  daily  increased  until  pure  glycerine 
was  used,  the  specimens  being  kept  in  this  for  one  or  two 
months. 

Examination  with  the  naked  eve  showed  that  with 
pure  glycerine  alone  there  was  neither  obvious  loss  of 
tissue  nor  .rigidity,  the  chief  feature  being  the  increased 
translucency  of  the  dentine.  On  examining  one  of  the 
sections  with  a  low  power  under  the  microscope,  takea 
from  a  young  tooth,  longitudinal  to  and  including  the  pulp 
cavity,  but  without  the  pulp  tissue,  no  conspicuous  change 
was  observable  excepting  in  the  dentine  bordering  on  tlie 
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pulp  cavity,  which  presented  a  fringed  and  slightly  lami- 
Bated  appearance.  Under  a  higher  power  this  appearance 
proved  to  be  due  to  the  loss  of  the  intertubular  tisisue,  leav- 
ing the  dentinal  tubes  clearly  'defined ;  but  this  removal 
had  not  entirely  freed  the  tubes.  Their  course  appeared 
iaterrupted  at  regular  iptervals  by  layers  of  membrane  hav- 
ing a  parallel  direction  to  the  surface  of  the  pulp,  the  layers 
bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  that  seen  in  interglobular 
dentine.  Circular  apertures,  however,  not  solid  globule.i, 
occupied  the  surface  cf  the  membrane ;  oval  spaces  were 
also  found  between  the  layers  of  the  membrane.  Through 
these  apertures  dentinal  tubes  could  be  seen  crossing  from 
one  layer  of  membrane  to  arother,  and  completely  freed  of 
their  intertubular  substanot;  the  tubes  seemed  to  arise 
from  the  upper  and  under  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  in 
{Jaces  arose  distinctly  as  processes  from  the  margins  of  the 
membrane,  in  such  a  manner  as  strongly  to  resemble  irreg- 
ular cells  and  processes.  A  characteristic  feature,  more- 
over, was  the  regularity  with  which  the  tubes  were  meas- 
ured off  in  short  lengths  by  the  crossing  of  the  membrane. 
The  specimens  varied,  not  so  much  as  to  the  time  they  had 
been  immersed  before  mounting,  but  a;  to  the  time  they 
had  been  mounted ;  for  if  a  drop  of  glycerine  were  added 
beneath  the  cover  glass  from  time  to  time,  t!~.e  specimen 
continued  to  be  acted  upon  indefinitely.  In  this  way  fresh 
layers  of  membrane  and  additional  lengths  of  tube  could 
be  brought  into  view.  He  was  of  opinion,  however,  that  in 
other  respects  specimens  were  best  examined  early,  many 
seeming  contradictory  and  anomalous  appearances,  in  his 
judgment,  being  due  to  specimens  being  mounted  too  long 
or  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  air. 

Having  become  familiar  with  the  various  appearances 
assumed  by  the  membranous  layers  as  seen  in  profile,  he 
■elected  a  specimen  presenting  to  view  a  continuous  and 
birly  flat  surface  of  the  young  layer  of  dentine  parallel  to 
the  pulp,  taken  from  the  inferior  fang  of  a  lower  molar. 
Id  the  centre,  the  dentinal  tubes  were  seen  directly  cut 
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across ;  as  the  sides  were  approached  they  became  gradual- 
ly more  oblique.  Besides  the  appearance  of  layer  succeed- 
ing layer,  before  described,  over  large  areas  scattered  cells 
appeared  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  membrane.  These 
cells,  seen  in  every  variety  of  position,  were  generally  of 
an  elongated  stellate  shape.  They  were  best  seen  where 
the  dentinal  tubes  were  oblique  in  direction;  from  this 
point  to  where  the  tubes  were  cutdirecJy  across,  a  curious 
and  at  first  puzzling,  appearance  was  presented.  The  uni- 
form distribution  of  the  dentinal  tubes  seemed  broken  by 
little  gaps,  as  though  they  had  been  ]>ushed  aside.  After 
careful  examination,  he  concluded  that  these  apparent  g^ps 
were  cells  similar  in  nature  to  those  seen  at  the  margins 
and  other  parts  of  the  specimens,  where  they  presented  the 
more  familiar  aspect  of  stellate  cells. 

In  connection  with  the  appearances  of  membranes  in 
the  region  of  the  pulp  cavities,  he  might  remind  them  that 
long  ago  it  was  pointed  out  by  Salter  and  others  that  the 
interior  of  the  cap  of  forming  dentine  on  examination  re- 
vealed an  appearance  of  structure  similar  in  its  relations  to 
interglobular  layers  of  dentine.  This  he  reganled  as  strong 
confirmatory  evidence  of  the  effect  of  glycerine  being  non- 
destructive ill  its  action,  since  it  revealed  appearances  so 
exactly  resembling  the  natural  ones.  From  the  appear- 
ances which  the  specimens  presented,  it  was  manifest  that 
the  glycerine  had  acted  in  a  selective  manner,  removing 
certain  portions  of  the  tissue  only. 

Various  explanations  might  be  given  of  the  appear- 
ances described.  First,  it  might  be  assumed  that  the  mem- 
branes merely  represented  a  part  of  the  matrix  itself,- which 
possessed  a  greater  power  of  resisting  the  action  of  the 
glycerine  than  the  rest.  It  might  further  be  assumed  that 
the  surface  of  the  membrane  itself  presented  unequal  stages 
of  calcification,  so  that  portions  of  it  had  become  removed, 
leaving  behind  the  circular  apertures.  If  this  were  true  it 
might  fairly  accord  with  the  theory  of  globular  calcification 
in  dentine.     This  explanation  might  be  even  strengthened 
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by  the  (act  that  the  effect  of  submitting  interglobular  den- 
tine to  ihe  action  of  glycerne  is  tu  bring  out  exclusively 
and  clearly  the  membranes  which  surround  the  globules. 
Further,  it  might  be  considered  that  the  glycerine  had  pro- 
duced separation  of  the  layers  of  the  matrix  through  the 
un;qual  expansion  or  contraction  of  certain  parts.  Upon 
this  point,  however.  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  had  spoken  very 
positively;  he  said  that  all  tissues,  both  hard  and  "oft, 
neither  shrink  nor  swell  in  the  strongest  glycerine,  if  only 
the  glycerine  were  first  diluted  and  then  gradually  increas- 
ed in  strength.  In  order,  however,  to  test  the  expansion 
of  a  substance  almost  identical  in  nature  with  the  animal 
basis  of  dentine,  he  (Mr.  Bennett)  immersed  a  strip  of  gel-  - 
atine  in  glycerine  for  some  weeks,  and  a  strip  of  gelatine 
was  also  immersed  in  water.  At  the  end  of  the  period, 
that  in  glycerine  had  not  expanded  or  altered  in  measure- 
ment, while  that  in  water  had  become  softened  and  swollen 
in  ail  directions.  A  third  assumption  would  be  to  regard 
(he  appearances  as  evidence  of  cell  structure. 

Proceeding  to  describe  the  dentine  in  calcified  pulps 
of  old  teeth,  where  much  variety  occurred,  the  author  of  the 
paper  said,  not  only  did  the  effects  of  glycerine  show  them- 
selves well  in  tliobe  situations,  but  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
impossible  to  preserve,  in  ground  and  poliftlied  specimens, 
both  the  dentine  and  parts  of  the  semi  calcified  pulp,  he 
was  yet  able  to  obtain  specimens  showing  cell  structure 
and  mounted  directly  in  Canada  balsam,  which  served  well 
as  a  standard  of  comparison  by  which  to  judge  of  the  dis- 
torting effects,  if  any,  of  glycerine.  The  result  of  these 
comparisons  was  greatly  in  favor  of  the  glycerine,  which 
brought  out  the  structures  with  greater  clearness  and  re- 
moved the  calcified  portions,  bringing  into  view  the  parts 
which  underlie  them.  The  appearances  of  specimens  in 
which  the  dental  pulp  was  also  present  he  would  leave  to 
be  described  on  another  occasion,  likewise  the  consider- 
ation of  the  appearances  of  enamel  under  glycerine,  in 
order  that  he  might  add  a  word  as  to  the  effects  of  this  re- 
agent on  the  cementum.  2 
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This  tissue,  as  was  natural  from  its  containing  the 
smallest  proportion  of  lime  salts  of  any  of  the  hard  struct- 
ures of  the  teeth,  v/as  the  most  completely  affected  by 
glycerine,  so  thoroughly,  indeed,  that  almost  every  trace 
of  it  could  be  removed  by  absorption.  The  absorption, 
however,  was  usually  most  visible  in  specimens  which  had 
been  ground  and  mounted  for  sometime. 

Briefly  to  summarise  the  results  of  his  investigation : 
first,  it  had  established  the  fact  that  glycerine  was  capable 
under  certain  conditions  of  decomposing  the  hard  tissues 
of  the  teeth,  and  that  it  probably  did  so  by  the  removal  of 
the  intercellular  substance  or  matrix,  where  it  existed  in  a 
certain  state  of  density ;  thus,  in  the  cementum,  the  least 
dense  of  the  three  tissues,  it  was  most  active,  the  cells 
being  loosely  united  were  unal>le  to  hold  together,  and 
disappeared  with  the  surrounding  decalcification ;  in  the 
dentine,  a  tissue  which  there  was  reason  to  believe  in- 
creased in  density  in  the  order  of  its  deposition,  the  young- 
er layers  were  chiefly  affected.  He  need  hardly  point  out, 
in  conclusion,  that  beyond  furnishing  a  new  and  valuable 
re-agent  wherewith  to  study  the  tissues  and  burnish  fresh 
data  from  which  to  reconsider  certain  points  in  the  struc- 
ture of  dentine  and  cementum,  there  was  that  other  aspect 
in  which  glycerine,  from  the  manner  of  its  absorption  of 
the  tissues  artificially,  might  lead  a  step  onwards  to  a  better 
understanding  of  complex  and  hidden  methods  employed 
by  nature  herself 

Dr.  Ord:  I  rise,  sir,  in  obedience  to  your  request; 
and  first  let  me  congratulate  Mr.  Bennett  upon  the  ability 
and  suggestiveness  of  his  paper.  In  the  beginning  he  al- 
luded to  some  papers  of  my  own  as  bearing,  from  his  point 
of  view,  upon  his  researches — which  I  may  say  I  think  do 
him  great  credit ; — they  are  scattered  papers  and  cover  a 
good  deal  of  ground.  I  hardly  know  Sir,  how  far  I  may 
trespass  upon  the  time  of  the  Society,  but  I  will  not  be 
very  prolix.  It  happened  two  or  three  years  ago  that  Sur- 
geon-Major Bidie,  now  Sanitary  Commissioner  of  Madras, 
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wrote  a  letter  to  Nature  to  say  that  he  had  observed  that 
certain  glass  vessels  upon  which  white  ants'  mud  had  been 
deposited  became  etched  over  that  portion  which  had  been 
so  covered,  and  he  asked  ir  any  acid  was  to  be  found  in 
ants'  secretions  capable  of  acting  on  glass.  It  was  known 
tome,  from  very  long  asBociatJen  with  Mr.  George  Raine/ 
that  he  had  observed  that  gla.ss  surfaces  were  eroded  when 
exposed  to  the  action  of  carbonate  of  lime  deposited  in  the 
prcsense  of  colloids.  He  had  shown  that  a  pet  fectly  clean 
and  perfectly  smooth  glass  slide,  after  being  placed  for  a 
time  in  a  solution  of  gum  with  carbonate  of  lime,  became 
perfectly  dim,  and  was  eaten  out  into  little  shallow  round 
depressions.  When  carbonate  of  lime  was  deposited  in 
gum  it  was  seen  taking,  instead  of  the  form  of  a  (-hombo- 
hedron,  which  it  should  take,  a  spherical  form,  and  he 
demonstrated  that  the  colloid  annulling  the  polarities  of 
crystallization  allowed  simple  attraction  to  work  unhinder- 
ed, so  that,  where  there  should  have  been  a  crystal  with 
plane  surfaces  and  sharp  edges,  we  got  a  sphere :  where  a 
colloid  was  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  ^Uss  it  drew  away 
molecule  by  molecule  from  the  glass  into  itself  forming  a 
little  bed  in  the  shape  of  a  slight  hemispherical  depression. 
I  repeated  Mr,  Rainey's  experiments,  using  gun',  albumen, 
and  glycerine  together,  and  1  obtained,  after  some  length 
of  time,  specimens  much  more  remarkable  than  Mr. 
Rainey's  (simply  owing  to  larger  exposure)  in  the  presence 
of  a  colloid  and  a  perfectly  neutral  salt  It  occured  to  me 
to  try  ivory  and  mother  o"-pcarl  in  a  parallel  series.  I 
Used,  with  regard  to  glass,  glycerine  and  nascent  carbonate 
of  lime;  but  when  I  was  dealing  with  carbonate  of  soda  and 
glycerine  in  connection  with  ivory  and  mother-o'-pearl, 
although  I  used  in  some  experiments  no  carbonate  of  lime, 
I  still  got  marked  etching.  That,  of  course,  raised  a  ques- 
tion of  a  different  aspect,  and  I  may  say  that  these  were  not 
acted  upon  by  carbonate  of  potash  or  carbonate  of  soda 
without  glycerine.  What  I  believe,  then,  to  be  the  explan- 
ation is  that  whereas  in  the  glass  the  etching  had  come 
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about  by  "  molecular  coalescence,"  I  thought  we  had 
the  evidence  of  "  molecular  disintegration."  Let  m 
pUin  these  terms.  Mr.  Rainey,  when  he  found  sphe 
carbonate  of  lime  m  gum,  found  that  any  two  or 
spheres  coming  into  contact  with  one  another  coal 
gradually  into  one  perfect  sphere;  this  he  called  "i 
cular  coalescence,"  When  such  spheres — really 
pearls — were  placed  in  a  fresh  soluiion  of  gum,  the 
derwent  dissolution,  l*-e  earthy  matter  being  drawn  i 
them,  leaving  only  a  ghostly  sphere  of  the  organic  m 
This  Mr.  Kainey  called  "  molecular  disintegration." 
contact  of  the  glycerine  and  carbonate  of  potash  wit 
surface  of  the  ivory  or  mother- o'-pearl  mlroduced  : 
colloid,  and  it  would  in  like  way  disturb  the  or 
arrangement,  draw  out  the  earthy  matter,  and  leav< 
matrix  behind.  This  is  the  way  in  which  I  have  expl 
the  appearances.  Mr.  Bennett,  in  liis  experimenti 
eliminated  the  carbonates  and  dealt  only  with  etyc 
It  is  very  interesting  to  notice  that  in  proportion  a 
structure  was  less  compact  he  lias  more  readily  drawi 
the  earthy  material  from  its  organic  matrix,  ana  wher 
organic  matrix  i.":  more  completely  formed  and  more 
pletely  solid,  he  has  left  the  organic  structure  wel 
served,  almost  as  if  he  had  dissolved  the  earthy  matter 
an  acid. 

As  to  the  cells,  I  will  not  express  an  opinion,  e 
that  1  think  these  are  le-arrangements  of  the  earthy  ni 
However,  he  seems  to  have  hit  upon  something  which 
be  of  great  value  in  such  re.fearches  as  he  is  purs 
He  seems  able  from  solid  teeth  to  withdraw  the  inor 
without  disturbing  the  organic  matter.  This,  at 
seems  to  be  the  explanation  of  his  interesting  resuli 
should  not  like  to  say  more  until  the  specimens  have 
examined  by  polarized  light  to  see  whether  they  be  o 
ic  spheroids  or  inorganic  matter.  While  thanking  yc 
your  kind  attention,  I  must  express  my  gratitude  b 
Bennett  for  putting  us  on  a  new  line  of  observation. 
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Mr,  F.  J.Bennett:  May  I  be  allowed,  sir,  to  break 
through  the  rules,  and  reply  to  Dr.  Ord  at  once?  as  I 
believe  he  has  to  attend  another  meeting.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  appearances  of  structure 
exhibited  are  not  due  to  re-arrangement  of  the  matrix. 
There  is  undoubted  proof  that  it  really  represents  a  natural 
structu-e  which  we  had  not  hitherto  known  to  exist.  We 
have  similar  examples  in  interglobular  spaces,  and  there 
arc  other  instances.  Salter  says  if  the  inside  cap  of  young 
forming  dentine  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  possess  a 
cellular  app;arance,  very  much  that  of  interglobular  den- 
tine, and  the  a)ipearances  in  my  specimens  arc  very  similar. 
With  reference  to  polarized  light.  I  have  submitted  my 
specimens  to  it  and  there  is  no  doubt,  after  analysing  them, 
that  they  are  calcified  structures.  I  think  that  those  who 
wish  to  thoroughly  follow  up  Dr.  Ord's  investigations  will 
do  well  to  read  his  own  works  ;  they  are  very  interesting, 
and  form  a  sort  of  second  chapter  to  the  leading  works  on 
this  sublect. —  Trmsactiont  of  Odontological  Society. — Loh~ 
dott  Dmtal  Record. 
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COCAINE  IN  SURGERY. 


flV   DR.   FREIDRICH    HAENEL. 


Cocaine  is  sufficiently  appreciated  and  applied,  not 
only  by  specialists,  but  also  by  practical  physicians,  oh 
account  of  its  local  anassthetizing  action  on  the  conjunctiva' 
and  the  cornea  of  the  eye  and  on  the  mucous  membranes' 
of  the  nose,  of  the  oral  cavity,  of  larynx,  hen  of  the  male 
and  female  urogenital  apparatus.  But  this  is  not  the  case 
irt'the  same  degree  with  regard  to  the  application  ofth^' 
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remedy  to  the  anesthetization  of  the  epidermis.  Yet,  it  i 
just  to  the  practical  physician  who  is  often  in  a  position  t 
perTorm  small  surgical  operations  without  comt  etent  as 
sistance,  cocaine  ofTers  such  inestimable  advantages  that  i 
may  not  seem  superfluous  to  point  out  parenchymatou 
injections  of  cocaine  solution  for  the  anesthetization  c 
circumscribed  portions  of  the  epidennis  and  of  deeper  lay 
ers  of  tissue. 

The  idea  of  using  this  medicament,  which  had  proves 
an  excellent  anesthetic  for  mucous  membranes,  in  the  sam 
way  for  local  anesthetization  of  the  epidermis,  was  not 
very  remote  one,  and,  indeed,  almost  simultaneously.  e» 
periments  in  this  respect  have  been  instituted  and  publisli 
ed  from  different  sides. 

In  Germany  it  was  Landerer,  who  first,  in  Centralblal 
fur  Chirui^ie,  1885,  No.  48,  called  attention  to  local  anECJ 
thetization  by  means  of  subcutaneous  injections  of  cocain 
and  related  the  successful  results  obtained.  He  used  a 
per  cent,  solution,  injecting  from  two  to  three  lines  of 
Fiavas  syringe,  equal  to  0.008 — 0.12  cocaine,  and  ailer  a 
interval  of  five  mmutes  he  was  able  to  perform  small  opei 
ations,  without  the  patients  giving  expression  to  any  paini 
Some  time  later,  Wolfler's  paper  was  publishtrd,  in  whic 
Landerer's  favorable  results  were  confirmed,  the  only  dil 
ference  being  that  Wolfler  had  employed  somewhat  large 
doses,  as  high  as  0.05  cocaine.  A  short  time  before  thi: 
the  method  had  been  successfully  employed  in  Nort 
America,  and  from  there,  from  Corning,  the  advice  wa 
given,  in  all  cases  where  it  was  feasible,  to  combine  it  wit 
artificial  vacuity  of  blood,  causing  in  this  way  a  longe 
duration  of  cocaine  action.  In  France,  Vcrckere  h^A  msc< 
already  the  subcutaneous  application  of  cocaine,  and  Em 
eoni  in  Milan  had  obtaiied  anesthesis,  sufHcient  for  pain 
less  performance  of  incisions,  by  daubing  the  untouchci 
skin  with  cocaine  solution. 

These  first  essays  were  soon  followed  by  numerou 
others,    which,  although   differing  considerably    in    thei 
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statements  about  concentration  anil  quantity  of  the  fluid 
to  be  injected,  were  unanimous  on  the  excellence  and 
suitableness  of  the  method. 

After  a  previouB  failure.  I  have  applied  it.  during  the 
last  six  months,  in  about  80-100  cases  (half  of  which  con- 
cerned extraction  of  teeth),  mostly  in  polyclinic  practice, 
and  with  very  satisfactory  result. 

The  proceeding  is  a  very  simple  one,  ailer  thorough 
disinfection  of  the  whole  field  of  operation,  the  epidermis; 
in  the  direction  of  the  incision  to  be  made,  is  subjected  to 
one  or  more  injections,  inserting  the  canule  of  the  common 
Pravas  syringe  obliquely  into  the  skin,  not  introducing  it 
under  the  skin,  and  then  pushing  it  ahead  a  little  space,  so 
as  to  control  the  largest  possible  field  with  one  single  in- 
sertion. It  is  desired  to  anesthetize  deeper  portions,  the 
same  place  of  insertion  allows  the  addition  of  an  injection 
into  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  even  deeper.  I  mostly 
iisea5  per  centsolution,  which  is  more  reliable  than  weaker 
solutions;  yet  even  with  3  per  cent,  solutions,  I  have  had 
&vorable  results.  On  account  of  the  easy  decomposition 
of  the  solutions  and  their  liability  to  mould,  it  is  to  be  re- 
commended never  to  keep  on  hand  large  quantities  of  the 
solution  and  always  to  add  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid.  I 
have  endeavored  to  succeed  with  the  smallest  possible 
doses,  and  the  largest  quantity  of  cocaine,  which  I  ever 
used,  was  0.025,  °'^  one-half  syringe  of  a  5  percent,  solution. 
This  was  a  case  in  which  the  operation,  under  vacuity  of 
blood,  lasted  one  hour.  Ordinarily,  I  did  not  exceed  from  ' 
two  to  three  lines  of  the  syringe  for  one  injection. 

The  cocainized  field,  whicn  is  characterized  by  imme- 
diate ansmta  and  in  a  short  time  spreads  out  somewhat, 
has  the  size  of  a  Pfenning  to  a  Mark,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  liquid  used.  Ansesthesis  sets  in  rapidly 
and  is  complete  after  five  to  ten  minutes,  continues,  when 
connected  with  artificial  vacuity  ot  blood  for  an  hour  and 
more,  with  free  circulation  of  blood  for  i>i  to  25  minutes  or 
even  less,  always  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  solution 
injected. 
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The  ca<!es  in  which  cocaine  ansesthesis  was  applied, 
were:  incisions  of  furuncles;  phlegmonic  abscesses,  fis- 
sures of  fistular  cliannels,  extirpations  of  small  tumors,  ex- 
traction and  excision  of  extraneous  bodies,  amputations 
and  exarticulations  of  fingers  and  toes,  operations  of 
grown-in  nails,  extraction  of  teeth. 

Application  of  cocaine  mostly  prevented  pain  com- 
pletely, sometimes  there  wiis  some  pain,  but  of  a  decidedly 
less  degree,  and  in  a  very  few  instances  only,  it  would  en- 
tirely give  way.  In  these  cases,  however,  there  was  mostly 
some  technical  defect  to  be  noticed.  Thus,  in  opening 
3  phlegmatic  abscess  through  the  very  thin  epidermis,  the 
injection  had  manifestly  been  pushed  too  far  down  into  the 
abscess  itself. 

For  extraction  of  teeth,  I  use  cocaine  in  the  following 
way:  I  practice  an  injection  of  0.005  g**-  cocaine  on  each 
side  of  the  tooth  between  gum  and  alveola,  and  then,  alter 
about  5  minutes,  I  apply  the  forceps.  If  the  patient  at  this 
moment  still  experiences  .<ome  pain,  I  wait  for  a  while.  In 
a  great  number  of  cases,  the  effect  was  complete,  1.  €.,  the 
patients  did  not  experience  any  pain  at  all.  In  other  cases 
of  about  the  same  number,  a  partial  result  only  was  to  be 
noticed.  Application  and  raising  of  the  forceps  was  not 
felt  in  a  painful  manner,  while  the  extraction  itself  was 
painful, although  in  a  mitigated  degree.  In  a  small  number 
of  cases,  in  about  six,  cocaine  had  no  result  at  all. 

There  are  a  great  many  veiy  favoraole  reports  on 
other  operations  performed  undrr  cocaine  anaesthesis,  even 
latter  operations,  such  as  operations  of  phimosis,  division 
of  fistula  of  the  rectum,  herniotomy,  tarcheotomy  in  adults, 
extirpation  of  tuberculous  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck, 
uranoplastic  and  suphylorrhaphic,  radical  operation  of 
hydrocele,  laparatomy,  gastrotoniy,  mammillary  amputa- 
tions of  the  upper  and  of  the  lower  part  o(  the  thigh,  etc. 

'  However,  for  operation?  on  the  bone,  cocaine  is  no< 
sufficient.  Patients  who  supported  incisions  in  fleshy  parts 
witbout  manifestation  of  pain,  will,  according  to  my  exper- 
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mcts,  feel  strong  pains  in  manipulations  of  the  periosteum 
ad  of  the  bones. 

For  this  reason  and  then  on  account  of  the  necessity 
f  employing,  in  these  extensive  operations,  two  large 
OSes  of  cocaine,  which  in  many  cases  have  given  rise  to 
larming  toxicological  phenomena,  cocaine  i.s  not  suitable 
ir  lai^-er  operations,  or  at  least  very  exceptionally  only, 
leases  for  instance,  where  chloroform  should  be  rounter- 
idicated.  -  Nor  is  the  psychical  element  to  be  overlooked, 
he  patient,  who  sees  and  hears  the  proceedings  of  the 
peration,  becomes  easily  excited,  especially  in  a  serious 
nd  protracted  operation,  and  in  such  cases  humanityalone 
ill  cause  chloroform  to  be  preferred.  Besides  this,  the 
lotility  of  the  patient  will  often  interfere,  and  in  operations, 
squiring  a  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system,  total  nar- 
Dsis  will  always  be  preferable.  For  the  above  reasons  it 
1  obvious  that  cocaine  anaesthesis  is  not  applicable  in  sur> 
ical  operations  of  children,  or  at  least  in  a  very  limited 
leasure. 

Concerning  the  dangerous  feature  of  cocaine,  slight 
ises  of  intoxication— I  only  refer  to  acute  intoxication, 
hronic  intoxication  not  coming  into  account  in  this  mode 
f  application  of  cocaine — are  not  rare,  and  even  observa- 
OQs  on  serious,  alanntng  phenomena  arc  extant,  as  these 
^rted  by  Mayerhausen,  Bock,  Schilling,  Heymann, 
lannheim,  Robson,  Kilham,  Comanos  Bey.  A  prominent 
utan''e  is  the  well-known  case  of  death  caused  by  injec- 
on  into  the  rectum  of  1.2  cocaine,  having  driven  the 
hysician,  Kolomnin  in  St.  Petersburg,  to  commit  suicide, 
mother  fatal  case  is  said  to  have  occured  in  Warsaw  in 
ental  practice. 

Slighter  intoxications,  the  symptoms  consisting  in  pal- 
>r,  cold  sweat,  vertigo,  heaviness  and  fatigue  in  the  legs, 
ensation  of  anxiety,  increased  frequency  of  pulse,  have 
*en  observed  by  me  twice  after  application  of  0.008  and 
>p\  cocaine.  In  ooe  of  these  cases  when  nitrate  of  amyl 
ns  employed  as  an  antidote,  as  frequently  recommended, 
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it  rendered  very  good  service  in  this  quality. 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a  severe  case  of  in- 
toxication towards  the  end  of  February  of  the  current  year. 
A  dentist,  according  to  his  statement,  had  injected  under 
the  gums  of  a  19- year-old  girl  of  strong  constitution,  al- 
though slightly  chiorotic,  o.ii  cocaine,  ^  syringe  of  a  15 
per  cent,  solution  in  two  portions,  which  was  followed  by 
the  painless  extraction  of  the  carious  tooth.  The  patient 
thcp  became  pale,  fell  backward  and  the  whole  body  was  * 
seized  with  convulsions  of  great  violence. 

These  epileptiform  convulsions  continued  for  5  hours 
with  short  interruptions,  and  during  this  time  the  patient 
was  entirely  unconscious,  giving  no  sign  of  reaction  to  any 
excitation.    The  pupils  were  moderately  wide  and  without 
reaction.    The  pulse,  not  to  be  counted  in  the  beginning, 
subsequentiy  showed  a  frequency  of  176;  the  frequency 
of  respiration  was  44.    After  the  convulsion  had  ceased, 
the  patient  lay  quiet,  unconscious.    When  awaking,  she 
was  unable  to  walk  ;  she  was  only  able  to  sit  in  a  squatting 
position ;  she  could  not  raise  the  arm ;  she  had  an  intense 
aversion  for  light,  diminished  sensibility  of  the  skin,  the 
mucous  membranes,  the  nose  and  the  oral  cavity,  jcomplete 
loss  of  smell  and  taste,  dryness  and  burning  in  the  throat, 
thirst ;  then  appeared,  at  first  less  conspicuously,  but  in- 
creasing to  excessive  height  in  the  next  days,  a  condition 
of  pronounced  casdialgia ;  to  this  was  to  be  added  reten- 
tion of  urine  during  twenty-four  hours,  complete  lack  of 
appetite  during  four  days.    While  the  other  phenomena 
disappeared  after  two  to  three  days  it  took  forty  hours 
before  she  could  walk  with  trembling  knees — cardialgia 
continued  for  six  days.    There  were  no  permanent  conse- 
quences to  be  noted.     Nitrite  of  amyl  had  no  visible  effect 
in  this  case. 

Severe  cases  of  intoxication  of  this  kind  will  neces- 
sarily lead  to  an  understanding  on  the  maximum  doses 
which  should  be  allowed.  Landerer  has  proposed  OwOiS 
as  maximum  doses.    Decker  (Munchoner  med.  Wochen- 
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schrift  1887,  No.  3y)  0.02.  Possibly,  somewhat  lai^r 
quantities,  as  high  as  003,  may  be  given  without  iaconven- 
ience,  provided  the  limit  of  what  is  allowed,  especially  in 
consideration  of  the  individually  different  sensibility  for 
cocaine,  is  not  reached  in  decrepid  persons,  in  patients 
with  severe  affections  of  the  heart,  and  in  persons  reduced 
t>y  p4ins,  loss  of  blood  and  exhausting  suppuration. 

Slight  phenomena  of  intoxication,  for  which  nitrate  of 
unyl  is  an  excellent  antidote  of  prompt  action,  are  scarcely 
to  be  avoided  and  may  well  be  submitted  to  in  consider- 
ation of  the  great  advantages  presented  by  rocainc,  and  of 
the  long  consequential  phenomena  often  induced  by  chlor- 
oform narcosis,  not  to  mention  chlorofonn  collapse  and 
chloroform  death. — Korrespondeusblatt  d  arxtl  A".  ».  B. 
Vtrtine  im  Konigreich  Scichsen. 


ARTICLE   IV. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  DENTISTRY. 


As  an  instance  of  the  rapid  march  of  science,  and  its 
adaption  to  the  varj-ing  needs  of  mankind,  one  would  per- 
haps, be  inclined  to  place  electiicity  in  the  very  foremost 
rank ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  tremendous  strides  which 
it  has  of  late  taken  as  an  abstract  science,  but  more  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  to  i*  we  owe  so  many  of 
the  material  comforts  which  we  are  privileged  to  enjoy  in 
these  modem  days,  when  Nature's  secrets  are  being  ferret- 
ed out  at  a  rate  which  would  fairly  have  puzzled  our  more 
easygoing  fore-lalhcrs.  Science  has  always  ministered 
to  the  wants  of  man — to  the  alleviation  of  his  sufferings, 
and  to  the  amelioration  of  his  condition.  It  has  done  much,  ' 
in  conjunction  with  art,  for  our  own  specialty ;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  but  reasonable  that,  in  reviewing  the  large  field 
<tf  usefulness  which  electricity  now  covers,  we  should  en- 
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quire  as  to  any  special  benefits  which  it  is  capable  i 
ferring  upon  dentistry,  and  seize  upon  them,  in  the  in 
both  of  ourselves  and  our  patients. 

One  of  the  most  formidabte  enemies  of  the  < 
(especially  if  he  be  located  in  London)  is  light — or 
the  absence  of  it^-dunn^  a  large  portion  of  his  w< 
hours.  To  attempt  delicate  work  in  a  bad  light  is  tc 
failure,  to  experience  disappointment,  and  to  treai 
borderland  where  loss  of  self-control  metres  mto  d 
The  electric  light  is  doing  much  to  lessen  the  glo 
our  cities,  and  is  eminently  adapted  to  dental  rcquin 
from  its  peculiar  advantages  of  brilliancy  of  illumii 
absence  of  noxious  products,  and  the  definition  of  d; 
hues  of  color.  To  those  within  reach  of  having  this  I 
ful  lighting  power  "laid  on,"  there  can  be  no  excuse  I 
availing  themselves  of  the  boon — except  it  be  that 
pense.  We  understand,  however,  that  the  current 
suitable  for  purposes  other  than  lighting;  but,  surely 
an  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  the  future.  To  thos 
attempt  anything  beyond  the  casual  use  of  a  tiny  on 
driven  from  a  primary  ba'tery,  disappointment 
sooner  or  later  ;  and  hosts  of  batteries,  "guaranteed' 
the  most  marvelous  work,  have  come  and  gone,  lik« 
tres  of  ill-fame.  We  ar;  aware  that  a  gredt  amount  i 
and  troub'e  in  certain  instances  have  yielded  fair  i 
but  if  domestic  lighting  on  a  practical  scale  had  beei 
ible  from  primary  batteries,  we  should  have  seen  th 
general  use  long  ere  this.  The  hope  of  the  present  a 
to  cling  to  secondary  batteries  or  accumulators,  b 
storage  i.ecessary  for  lighting  on  anything  like  an  ad 
scale  must  prove  a  stumbling-block  to  the  general 
tion  of  this  system. 

In  the  direction  of  motors  and  mallets,  things  a 
tainlv  more  promising,  for  a  large  section  of  our  yi 
operators  have  utilized  primary  batteries  for  these  pu 
for  some  years  with  a  fair  amount  of  success.  It  tool 
tiBBc  to  familiarize  the  public  withthe  dental  engine, 
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inot  impossible  even  to-day  to  lay  one's  hands  on  both 
raclilioners  and  patients,  who  are  strongly  prejudiced 
gainst  its  use.  In  like  manner,  it  will  take  some  time  to 
verconie  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  the  emplf'y- 
lent  of  motors,  but  in  future  we  have  no  doubt  that  they 
fill  become  very  general^  and  will  be  appreciated  as  less- 
ning  the  dentist's  exertions,  while  performing  their  work 
'ith  greater  effect,  and  less  discomfort  to  the  patient 
Vater-power  has  its  advocates  for  this  purpose  :  but,  whilst 
illy  admitting  its  many  advantages,  yet  we  cannot  ignore 
le  fact  that  the  general  use  of  electricity  for  motor  pur- 
oses  in  the  future  must  also  appeal  to  us,  as  being 
dcquate,  and  economical.  Meanwhile,  we  are  casting 
bout  for  suitable  electrical  motor  power,  and  the  principle 
f  storage  seems  to  be  coming  to  the  front.  Should  this 
lethod  prove,  after  reasonable  trial,  to  fulfil  our  rcijuire- 
lents,  the  way  will  have  been  prepared  for  tl)e  more  gen- 
ral  utilization  of  dental  motors. 

If  opinions  differ  as  to  the  way  in  which  we  should 
rive  our  engines,  the  same  is  doubly  true  as  to  the 
ictliods  of  introducing  gold  ;  and  even  those  who  employ 
I  diets  are  sharply  divid.:d  as  to  the  particular  form  of 
low  which  should  be  given.  The  advocates  of  the  electric 
lalletare,  we  believe,  on  the  increase;  and, although  it  will 
robably  never  become  a  universal  idol,  yet  we  venture  to 
rophesy,  that  it  wiil  hold  its  own  in  years  to  come  as  a 
;liable  adjunct  to  cohesive  gold  filling.  Although  tlie 
>rm  of  the  mallet  needs  much  improvement,  yet  we  are 
lore  concerned  at  the  present  moment  with  a  suitable 
ower  for  working  it.  All  those  who  have  had  any  exper- 
;nce  of  primary  batteries  know  something  ol  the  chagrin 
:iused  by  failure  of  power  in  the  middle  of  a  large  filling, 
xcept  reserve  cells  be  requisitioned  to  help  one  over  the 
tile.  Our  remarks  on  motors  will  also  apply  to  mallets 
nd  a  reliable  power  will  be  hailed  with  much  pleasure,  not 
nly  as  a  solution  of  much  that  is  perplexing,  but  also  as  a 
ledlum  of  making  more  popular  an  instrument  which  de- 
erves  the  attention  of  every  student  of  dentistry. — Ex. 
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article  v. 
PIVOT  TEETH,  CROWNS.  &C. 

BY  W.  ST.  GEORGE  ELLIOTT,  U.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 

[Gxintcle  fmm  Lectured  at  Nitinnal  DenUl  College  on  0|>cra 
IX'DtHl  Snrgci?.] 
Pivot  teeth  have  probably  been  used  to  a  limited  i 
for  several  hundred  years.  We  are  certain  that  the> 
known  over  a  century  ago,  as  Woofendale  has  left 
record  as  far  back  as  1783,  At  the  same  time,  they 
have  been  seldom  met  with  up  to  a  comparatively 
date.  Attention  has  only  been  called  prominently  l 
matter  within  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Human  teeth  were  solely  relied  upon  in  the  da 
,  terior  to  the  introduction  of  porcelain  teeth,  and  are 
[,  sionallyto  be  met  with  in  our  own  time.  There  is 
\\  temptation  to  use  them,  on  account  of  their  natural  aj 
U  ance,  but  the  decay  which  so  generally  sets  in,  added 
y  disagreeable  odor  that  they  produce,  has  properly  bar 
^  them  for  ever. 

The  earliest  form  of  pivot,  or  pin,  was  that  of' 
This  material,  while  for  many  years  extensively  u; 
now  only  occasionally  met  with,  it  having  been  repUc 
the  more  desirable  metal  sub.ititutes.  When  wood  i 
ferred,  compressed  second-growth  hickory  is  found 
the  best,  and  the  pin  u.sed  should  be  one  eighth  of  ai 
in  diameter  and  hHlf-an-inch  long.  The  old-fashioned 
crowns  in  America  were  shaped  like  the  natural  tooth 
the  gum,  and  had  a  hole  in  the  axis  which,  howeve 
not  pass  through,  as  in  tube  teeth.  The  wooden  pi 
forced  into  the  crown,  and  fitted  while  dry  into  thi 
prepared  in  the  root ;  reliance  was  placed  upon  the  1 
ure  to  swell  the  wood,  and  thus  make  the  tooth  firm. 
In  some   mouths  wooden  pivots  have  proved 
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urable,  but  in  the  majority  they  are  of  little  value.  I  re- 
lember  seeing  a  case  while  practicing  in  Ol'ao  (Peru)  in 
hich  the  wooden  pin  had  been  in  place  for  fifteen  years 
nd  was  still  perfectly  serviceable. 

Soon  after  wooden  pivots  came  into  general  use  atten- 
on  was  given  to  metal  substitutes,  as  well  as  to  a  combi- 
ation  of  the  two — a  wire  centre  in  a  wooden  pivot  (White, 
B61) — and  from  that  time  down  to  the  present  the  different 
inds  of  pins,  screws,  tubes,  caps,  &c.,  that  have  come  be- 
ire  lis  is  something  remarkable ;  probably  not  less  than 
lie  hundred   and  fifty  have   been  publis?ied.     11  qapriiH,:: 
owever,  go  into  all  the  varied  forms,  evfin  if  I  had' access!-  " 
ic  data  to  draw  from,  biit  'vil!  mer^lj;  ouU'iie  som^  0£t(ie',  ' 
lore  prominent,  mainly  f^jr  'he  purpyse  of  preventing  their  ' 
eing  re-invented  and  again  (lETered  JtO;  ti»e  .professioji  as  ;, 
amc^hing  new  and  valuable.  ^,  ...    ;  ;         •       --'■■'■ 

I  shall  try  to  classify  and  arrange  some  of  the  many 
>nris ;  but  many  absolutely  refuse  to  fall  into  line,  and 
lust  be  described  separately : 

Wood  pin  or  pivot  in  nerve  canal,  with  and  without 
ement  packing.  f.Wot)  fen  dale,  1783;  Willard,  1852;  Muse, 
853;  McQuillen.  1863.) 

Wood  pin  in  tube  forced  into  canal,  with  and  without 
emcnt.    (Old  Practice,  1876.) 

Wood  pin  in  tube,  screwed  into  root 

Vulcanite  pin,  with  and  without  tube  and  packing. 

Vulcanite  pin  with  wire  centre.     (Richardson,  1862.) 

Metallic  pin  voldered  to  plate  tooth  and  forced  into 
oot,  with  or  without  cement.  (Vaii  Marten,  1874;  Flagg, 
86s-) 

Metallic  pin  vulcanized  to  vulcanite  tooth  forced  into 
oot,  with  or  without  cement.    (Richardson,  1862.) 

Metallic  pin  cemented  w  root,  and  projecting  into  and 
«mented  to  crown.     (Bonwill,  1880.) 

Metallic  pin,  split  or  otherwise,  fitted  .a  rube  in  root, 
)iD  fastened  to  crown.     (Balkill,  1875.) 

Metallic  pin  soldered  to  cyl.  cap,  cemented  into  root 
Buttner,  1883.) 
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Metallic  screw  in  nerve  canal,  with  and  without  ce- 
ment, with  nut«on  projecting  portion.    (Bonwill,  1875.) 

Metallic  screw  of  silver,  screwed  into  gold-filled  root, 
crown  attached  to  same  by  Wood  s  metal.     (Latimer,  1865.) 
Metallic  screw  in  tube,  tube  tapped  inside  or  out,  or 
both.     (Richmond,  1879.) 

Metallic  screw  in  canal,  with  or  without  cement. 
Metallic   screw   through   crown  into  wood  in  root 
(Foster,  1879.) 

Metallic   screw   through   vulcanite,  backing  in  root 
\,<Rfgi^ter,:i^S25.)  . 

y  :  :  .'Xtjtulliiirscreyv  in  woodnn  root,  split  and  projecting; 
\  jvDQd:\Ye(Jge  ^cli^rrule  ancj^piyot  crown.  (Wetherby,  1866.) 
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:  ''•.'.All  gold, •jwecjged,  A^ith  cross  bar,  cement  packing. 
"  (MbrrisonP,  4S6g ;  ^cers,  18^3.) 

All  gold,  low  cap  to  stump,  screws  through  into  root, 
gold  crown  fitted  over.     (Talbot,  ;88o.) 

All  gold,  low  cap  to  stump,  swedged  cusps,  space  be- 
tween filled  with  melted  gold.     (Rollo  Knapp,  1887.) 

All  gold,  struck  up  from  sheet  metal,  without  joint 
(Reiner,  1885.) 

Porcelain-faced  Crowns: 

Cap  to  stump,  plate  tooth  contoured  with  gold,  ce- 
mented pin  ill  root.     (Richmond,  1879.) 

Cap  to  root,  sheet  metal  sides,  centre  filled  in  with 
melted  gold.     (Rollo  Knapp,  1886.) 

Hollow  crown,  wiwh  porcelain  front  let  into  same,  and 
held  by  cement,  &c. 

All-gold  crowns  were  introduced  to  the  profession  by 
Dr.  Morrison,  of  St.  Louis,  about  1869,  but  they  were  not 
generally  known,  or,  where  known,  not  fully  appreciated, 
until  within  the  last  ten  years.  They  are,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  valuable  means  at  our  disposal  for  tender- 
ing broken-down  and  otherwise  unserviceable  molars  use- 
ful. 
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Briefly,  they  are  hollow  crowns  made  of  No.  ^o-carat 
gold,  and  shaped  like  the  original  tooth.  They  may  be 
made  in  a  number  of  ways,  but  1  piefer  the  following  :  The 
root  is  prepared  by  cleaning  and  stopping  the  canals  in  a 
thorough  manner,  for  which  purpose  I  use  liquid  and  solid 
gutta  perchas.  If  the  walls  are'sufficiently  thick,  undercuts 
are  made  in  them  to  anchor  the  cement  filling  ;  if  they  are 
not  strong,  pins  :)re  fitted  into  the  canals,  either  at  a  sitting 
in  advance  of  the  final  completion,  or  at  the  same  time. 
The  standing  walls,  if  any,  are  cut  away  sufficiently,  so  that 
they  do  nut  interfere  with  the  fitting  of  the  crown  or  with 
its  articulation.  An  impression  is  now  taken  of  the  tooth 
in  gutta  percha,  and  the  bite  in  Stent,  and  a  model  cast  in 
Spence  metal.  Upon  this  model  the  band  is  fitted  and  sol- 
dered. When  this  is  done,  a  suitable  cap  is  selected,  fitted 
into  the  band  with  wax,  and  the  whole  tried  in  the  mouth, 
and  both  band  and  cap  fitted,  the  one  to  the  gnm,  the  other 
to  the  antagonizing  mclar.  The  whole  is  then  removed, 
invested  in  plaster  and  sand,  and  soldered  with  1 8  carat 
solder. 

A  staple  of  gold  wire,  or  other  suitable  mechanical 
means  of  anchorage,  is  now  soldered  in  the  inside  of  the 
cap,  which,  after  polishing,  is  ready  to  be  placed  in  the 
mouth. 

The  cavity  and  tooth  having  been  thoroughly  dried  hy 
means  of  Japanese  paper  and  the  hot-air  syringe,  and  the 
pms  placed  in  the  canals,  the  cavity  and  the  crown  are  filled 
with  oxyphospbate  cement,  the  crown  placed  m  position 
and  bitten  upon  to  see  that  the  articulation  is  correct.  The 
cement  in  excess  is  found  squeezed  out  beside  the  gum  ; 
this  is  removed,  the  parts  kept  dry  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  operation  is  complete. 

There  are  several  advantages  in  this  mode  of  proced- 
ure. It  takes  less  time  and  is  much  easier  to  the  operator 
and  the  patient  than  if  the  band  were  fi'ted  entirely  in  the . 
mouth.  It  is  vastly  simpler  and  much  less  expensive  thaa 
the  RoUo  Knapp  process,  which  is  as  follows — 
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The  tooth  is  cut  down  almost  to  the  gum,  on  thi: 
is  fitted  not  unlike  the  lid  to  a  bandbox  :  this  is  a  d 
operation  and  takes  much  time.  Upon  this  cap  is 
wax  tooth  ;  ihis  is  artistically  carved  and  properly 
lated  ;  il  is  thtn  removed  from  the  mouth.  An  impi 
of  the  top  of  lliis  wax  tooth  is  taken  in  pumice  stor 
glycerine,  and  into  this  is  poured  zinc.  With  a  di 
made  and  a  block  of  lead  the  rap  or  cusps  are  stru 
from  thin  sheet  gold.  The  cusps,  after  trimming,  are 
upon  the  wax  model  and  the  sides  are  covered  m  bi 
gold,  leaving  an  opening.  The  sheet  metal  connec 
gold  cap  or  cusps  with  the  shallow  cap  intended  tc 
the  root. 

The  tooth  is  now  invested  in  plaster  and  marbh 
except  the  sidt^  uncovered,  and  when  dry  it  is  heated 
the  Knapp  blow-pipe,  which,  having  a  small  and  p 
flame,  melts  the  bits  of  gold  and  solder  that  are  put 
hole,  the  melted  metal  taking  the  place  of  the  wax- 

The  blow-pipe  referred  to  uses  nitrous  oxide 
pressure,  as  in  the  ordinary  fluid  form,  together  will 
mon  illuminating  gas.  The  resulting  flame  is  smi 
pointed,  and  is  quite  efficient  for  the  purpose  spi 
The  consumption  of  nitrous  oxide  is  about  a  quad 
minutes,  a  gallon  thus  lasting  twenty-four  minutes,  d 
ing,  of  course,  on  the  size  of  flame ;  this  cannot  be  co 
ed  expensive  ;  and  yet  those  who  can  obtain  Bine's  o 
as  we  have  it  in  London,  are  much  better  oflT,  as  the 
zj^d.  a  foot  as  against  8d.,  or  less  than  one-third 
advantage  in  the  nitrous  oxide  is  that  it  is  always 
found  in  every  village.  But  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
ploy  any  special  apparatus  as  a  blow-pipe ;  merely  a 
tube  to  the  illuminating  gas,  and  another  to  your 
oxide  bottle,  and  connect  the  two  at  a  common 
blow-pipe.  I  have  thus  used  them  for  a  year  v 
trouble. 

In  the  latter  process  about  double  the  gold  is  re 
and  more  than  double  the  time,  as  five  hours  are  coi 
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ed  by  Dr.  Knapp  as  necessary,  while  the  former  method — 
which  IS  not  the  invention  of  any  one  person — takes  but 
two  hours.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Starr  for  the  means 
referred  to  of  rapidly  swedging  the  caps,  in  excellent  im- 
itation  of  the  natural  cusps,  &c. 

It  is  desirable,  although  not  a  necessity,  that  the  sides 
o(  the  hollow  crown  just  described  should  be  rounded  or 
contoured.  This  is  done  after  the  band  has  been  soldered 
together.  The  central  portion  of  the  band  is,  by  the  aid  of 
the  contouring  pliers,  bulged,  or  rounded  outwards,  so  that 
i  horizontal  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  tooth  is 
longer  in  the  centre  than  at  the  cerviclc  edge. 

For  many  reasons  it  is  considered  an  Advantage  to 
have  the  edges  of  the  crown  fit  snugly  around  the  neck  of 
the  tooth,  but  I  have  never  found  any  gum  irritation  re- 
sulting from  even  a  poorly  adapted  crown.  The  edge 
should  press  lightly  apainst  the  gum  all  round,  but  not 
sufficiently  to  cause  discomfort  to  the  patient. 


PIVOT   TEETH. 


Pivot  teeth,  as  ordinarily  understood,  mean  all  porce- 
lain crowns  as  applied  lo  the  front  teeth ;  the  general  word 
crown  is,  however,  displacing  the  older  pivot.  ■  While  lec- 
turing on  the  subject  last  year,  you  may  remember,  I  des- 
tribed  some  seventy  modes  of  attachment.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  this  lecture  I  attempted  to  classify  them,  mainly  by 
the  character  of  the  attachment.  As  they  are  only  of  inter- 
C!t  from  a  historical  point  of  view,  we  will  not  again  refer 
to  them,  except  to  the  few  whose  claim  upon  us  cannot  be 
summarily  dismissed.  The  first  special  crown  largely  in- 
troduced since  the  days  of  the  wood  pin  is  the  Bonwill, 
1878 ;  this  is  not  the  screw  and  nut  crown  of  the  same  pro- 
lific inventor,  but  a  materially  different  one.  It  consists  of 
a  porcelain  crown  with  conical  hollow  interior,  connecting 
with  a  small  hole  in  lingual  aspect.    The  root  is  filled  with 
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airalgam,  a  stout  pin  forced  into  it,  the  crown  filled  in  the 
same  way  and  forced  over  the  projecting  pin  in  root 
When  hard  this  tooth  is  generally  very  suitable,  but  it  is 
often  detached  before  the  amalgam  has  sufficient  time  to 
harden,  much  to  the  discomfort  ofill  concerned. 

Personally  I  prefer  the  earlier  screw  and  nut.  With 
this  I  have  met  with  much  success.  My  plan  of  procedure 
is  as  follows.  The  root  is  disinfected  and  coned  out  in  ex- 
cess of  the  requirements  of  the  pin ;  it  is  then  undercut 
with  a  wheel  bur  and  thoroughly  dried  with  hot  air;  the 
cavity  is  then  filled  with  oxyphosphate.  and  while  still  quite 
soft,  the  crown  with  its  screw  and  nut  in  position,  is  intro- 
duced and  moved  into  proper  articulation.  At  a  subsequent 
sitting,  if  there  is  no  hurry,  I  take  off  the  crown  by  releas- 
ing the  nut,  remove  the  oxyphosphates  from  the  crevice, 
undercut  and  fill  with  amalgam,  refit  the  crown  and  put 
some  amalgam  over  the  nut,  or  what  is  better,  pat  on  a 
second  nut  over  the  first — this  generally  prevents  the  loos- 
ening and  falling  off  of  the  nut,  which  is  the  weak  point  in 
this  mode  &f  attachment. 

Perhaps  the  easiest  and  the  most  satisfactory  form  of 
pivot  is  that  where  the  pin  has  been  baked  mto  the  body  of 
the  tooth,  as  in  the  one  form  of  Richmond,  the  Logan, 
Brown,  &c.  The.  cavity  is  fully  coned  out  and  undercut 
and  filled  with  oxyphosphate,  and  the  crown  introduced. 
As  the  crown  covers  the  cement,  and  largely  protects  it 
from  the  action  of  the  saliva,  fair  durability  may  be  expected 
of  it. 

The  manifest  objection  to  this  and  all  other  special 
forms  is  the  necessity  of  an  enormous  number  to  match 
from.  Depots  do  not  care  to  carry  a  large  stock,  and  if  the 
chances  of  matching  are  poor,  one  must  have  recourse  to 
some  other  plan.  It  is  for  this  reason  I  generally  make  my 
own  pivots,  using  a  plate  tooth  backed  and  contoured  with 
gold  and  pin  attached,  or  plate  tooth  backed  and  contoured 
with  gold,  with  a  hole  in  centre  for  the  screw  and  nut— 
Denial  Record, 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

A  NEW  ALUMINUM  PROCESS. 

Messrs.  Brin  Brothers,  the  inventors  of  the  indus- 
trial processor  separating  the  oxygen  from  the  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere,  recently  showed  some  experiments  in  con- 
nection with  a  new  process  of  making  aluminum  alloys,  at 
their  laboratory,  9  College  Street,  Belvedere  Road,  London. 
An  ordinary  but  rich  clay  was  mixed  with  a  reducing  agent 
called  by  them  "a  flux,"  and  made  into  a  paste  with 
water.  Some  pig  iron  which  had  been  run  into  bars  three- 
eighths  inch  thick  and  two  inches  broad  was  broken  into 
pieces.  These  pieces  were  charged  with  the  paste  and  al- 
ternate layers  of  coke  into  a  small  cupola.  A  further 
quantity  of  ccke  to  fill  the  furnace  was  put  'upon  the 
top  of  the  chaise,  and  the  blast  from  a  fan  turned  on.  In 
about  twenty-five  minutes  the  pig  iron  had  melted.  Ac- 
cording to  the  inventors,  nascent  aluminum  is  produced  in 
contact  with  the  molten  iron,  and  penetrates  the  same,  the 
'effect  of  the  conbination  being  to  reduce  the  melting  point 
of  both  metals  and  to  yield  a  more  Huid  product  than  either 
of  them  separately.  The  contents  of  the  furnace  were  then 
discharged  into  a  ladle,  and  castings  were  made  of  the 
"aluminum  steel,"  containing  about  1.75  per  cent,  of  alum- 
inum. The  nature  of  the  flux  was  not  revealed,  as  Messrs, 
Brin  have  not  yet  completed  all  their  patents,  but  the  in* 
veniors  state  that  its  cost  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the  clay 
used.  The  castings  wore  exceedingly  sonorous,  for  when 
suspended  by  a  string  and  struck  with  a  pitce  of  metal  the 
vibrations  lasted  from  thirty  to  forty-five  seconds.  The 
castings  were  of  white  fracture,  and  free  from  blow  holes. 
The  silicon  and  some  other  impurities  of  cast-iron  are 
thrown  out  in  the  form  of  stag.     The  aluminum  hae  thus  a 
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tworold  function  ia  this  process.    It  fornis  definite  alloy 
with  the  iron,  and  aids  in  clearing;  out  its  impurities. 

In  another  experiment  the  ready  manner  in  whid 
aluminum  can  be  reduced  by  the  process  was  illustratet 
A  piece  of  thin,  soft  scrap  iron  was  coated  with  the  cla 
and  flux,  and  inserted  in  a  blow  pipe  flame.  At  a  brigh 
yellow  heat  the  clay  was  reduced,  and  metallic  aluminiir 
became  occluded  in  the  whole  thickness  of  the  iron,  givin 
the  latter  a  white  surface.  The  resulting  metal,  instead  < 
being  soft  and  pliable,  became"  tough  and  springy,  and 
was  claimed  had  acquired  all  the  properties  of  first-clas 
steel.  Some  of  the  alloy  thus  made  was  put  into  stronj 
pure  nitric  acid,  and  was  not  acted  upon  thereby ;  while 
piece  of  the  original  scrap  iron  was  rapidly  attacked  undt 
the  same  circumstances.  The  proportion  of  aluminum  i 
the  steel  produced  depends,  within  certain  limits,  uptin  tt: 
proportions  employed  of  the  original  ingredients  for  charj 
inr;  the  furnace.  Alloys  of  copper  and  of  some  oth« 
meiils  can  be  formed  in  the  same  way.  Some  copper  a 
uminiim  bronze  waii  exhibited  ;  also  such  a  bronze  alloye 
wilh  from  \j  to  20  per  cent,  of  steel.  This  alloy  can  \ 
made  hard,  and  with  a  fracture  like  fine  cast  steel ;  or  b 
careful  annealing  and  repeated  rolling  a  fibrous  texture  cz 
be  produced.  Mr.  Frederick  Varley,  who  has  made  expei 
mcnts  with  Messrs.  Brin's  aluminum  steel,  states  that  it  hi 
all  the  properties  of  the  best  iron  for  conducting  magnetisi 
while  chilled  castings  will  make  excellent  permanent  maj 
net.s.  He  <:uggests  the  use  of  the  bronze  containing  : 
per  ce-.t.  of  aluminum  as  telephone  and  telegraph  condu 
tors,  believing  that  the  bi-metalHc  character  of  the  allc 
will  be  found  to  be  a  corrective  of  self  induction.  Tl 
principle  of  producing  alloys  by  applying  aluminous  vapi 
in  its  nascent  state  is  found  to  work  with  a  long  range 
metals  besides  iron,  and  makes  an  exceedingly  fine  alun 
inum  silver  alloy,  possessing  valuable  properties. — T. 
Dental  Record. 
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ST.'  LOUIS  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  January  gth,  1889. 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
office  of  Dr.  A.  J.  Prosser,  3109  Olive  Street,  Wednesday 
Evening,  January  2d,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  1889: 

President — Dr.  A,  J.  Prosser. 

Vice  President — Dr.  J.  Warren  Wick. 

Reording  Secretary — Dr.  Jesse  E.  Grosheider. 

Corresponding  Secretary — William  Conrad. 

Treasurer-Ayr  Henry  Fisher. 

Publication   Committee — Drs.   H.  H.    Keith,  John   G. 
Harper,  and  J.  B.  Venfon, 

Committee  on  Etkics  and  Elections — Drs.  J.  B.  Newby, 
Wm,  N.  Morrison,  and  A.  H.  Fuller. 

There   were   seventeen  meetings   held,  and   fourteen 
papers  presented  during  1888. 

Wm.  Conrad, 
321  N.  Grand  Avenue.  Corresponding  Secretary. 


Editorial,  Etc 

The  University  of  Maryland  Dental  Depart- 
ment AND  THE  Secretary  of  the  National  Association 
OF  Dental  Examiners. — 

At  the  request  of  Dr.  Fred.  A.  Levy,  Sec'y.  "  National 
Association  of  Dental  Examiners,"  we  publish  the  following 
letter  in  answer  to  one  f:om  the  Dean  of  the  Md.  Univ.  Dental 
Department,  dated  Nov.  ist,  1888,  and  which  appeared  in  the 
Oct.  No.  of  this  Journal  : 

Orange,  N.  J.,  November  jth,  t888. 
Ferdinand  J.  S  .Gotgas,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Dean,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Dear  Sir. — Yours  of  November  ist,  enclosing  Circulan 
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containing  correspondence  with   Drs.  Waters,   Wright  and 
Wardlaw,  received,  and  in  r.'ply  I  would  state : 

1st.  That  I  have  no  record  of  the  attendance  of  Dr. 
Wardlaw  and  it  appears  from  his  own  statement  that  he  was 
not  present  at  the  Session  at  which  was  passed  the  Resolution 
complained  of  by  you. 

2nd.  Dr.  Wright  is  in  error  relative  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners  when  he 
states  that  your  College  passed  without  objection  or  comment 
of  any  kind.  In  this  impoitant  particular:  that  there  was 
opposition  to  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  your  College 
among  those  whose  diplomas  to  the  National  Association  of 
Dental  Examiners  recommended  the  various  State  Boards  to 
accept  instead  of  an  examination,  or  it  would  not  have  been 
dropped  from  the  revised  list  preseftted  by  the  Committee; 
for  particulars  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution  I  refer  you  to 
page  4  of  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  Association,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  list  of  Colleges  presented  and  accept- 
ed at  the  last  meeting  was  re-considered.  The  list  was  then 
referred  back  to  the  Committee  to  be  revised,  and  was  again 
presented  to  the  Association ;  was  amended,  and  accepted 
omitting  the  name  of  your  College, 

3rd.  That 'this  report  of  the  committee,  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  consisting  of  Drs.  Wright,  Rawls  and  Levy, 
was  signed  hy  each  of  them,  and  in  that  form,  presented  to 
the  Association ;  this  original  report,  omitting  the  name  of 
your  College,  and  signed  by  Dr.  Wright  with  the  others  men- 
tioned, I  have  in  my  possession,  which  you  can  see  upon 
application. 

4th.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  as 
appears  upon  page  4  of  the  proceedings  mentioned,  the 
roll-call  showed  ten  States  represented. 

5th.  The  printed  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Asso- 
ciation sent  you  are  correct  in  every  particular,  the  assertion 
of  Dr.  Wardlaw  (who  was  not  present),  and  those  of  Dr. 
Wright  (who  concurred  in  the  resolution  dropping  your  Col- 
lege), to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  As  you  will  see.  the 
conclusions  which  you  arrive  at,  from  what  you  choose  to 
term  the  testimony  in  your  possession,   are  totally  incorrect, 
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nasmuch  as  the  name  of  your  College  was  intentionally 
)niitted  from  the  list  of  the  Dental  Colleges  which  the  National 
^ociation  recommended  the  various  State  Boards,  whose 
liplomss  might  be  accepted,  instead  of  an  examination. 

There  has  been  no  confusion  upon  my  part  in  the  matter; 
jpon  the  contrary,  I  have  been  exceedingly  particular,  and 
enow  that  there  has  been  no  mistake  whatever. 

Any  other  or  further  information  you  may  desire  I  shall 
X  pleased  to  furnish  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Fred.  A.  Levy, 
Secretary. 

In  answer  to  the  above  letter  of  Dr.  Levy  and  especially 
[he  portion  of  it  relating  to  the  action  of  Dr.  G.  F.  S.  Wright, 
President  of  the  South  Carolina  State  Board  of  Dental  Examin- 
es, we  refer  to  a  letter  of  Dr.  Wright's  dated  Nov.  15th,  1888, 
which  was  published  in  the  November  No.  of  this  Journal, 
md  which  we  again  presL-nt  to  our  readers : 

"  Georgetown,  S.  C.  Nov.  15th,  1888. 
Professor  K  J.  S.  Gorgas,  Dean  of  Dental  Department  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  : 

Dear  Doctor. — The  Committee  of  which  Dr.  Levy  writes, 
whose  report  he  says  I  signed,  held  no  meeting  when  I  was 
present,  and  the  final  action  was  as  I  stated. 

The  roll  was  called,  and  as  the  Secretary  called  the  name 
of  an  instituiion,  the  Presiding  Officer,  Dr.  Waters,  would  ask 
if  there  was  any  objection,  and  if  there  was  nothing  said  he 
would  announce :  "No  objection"  1  Itept  a  score  of  the  roll, 
»nd  no  one  objected  to  the  University  of  Maryland  Dental 
Department.  I  haVe  written  this  to  Dr.  Waters,  who  has 
written  to  me  and  stated  his  impression  of  the  action.  Dr. 
Levy  says  the  proceedings  will  be  published  in  the  lid. 
1  am  not  in  possession  of  any  information  except  rumors  from  " 
tlie  Association  of  Dental  Faculties  ;  of  these  the  impression 
made  was  not  unfavorable  to  the  School  of  which  you  are  the 
Dean. 

That  the  Dental  Department  of  the  University  of  Mary- 
land was  objected  to  is  a  mistake,  it  was  not.    No  school  in 
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Baltimore  was,  but  a  Washington  School  did  have  objeclioa 
Qiade  and  was  turned  down. 

I  am  very  respectfully, 

G.  F.  S.  Wright,  D.  D.  S. 

President  of  S.  C.  State  Dental  Examining  Board." 

It  therefore  becomes  a  question  ol  veracity  between  the 
two  gentlemen,  Drs.  Wright  and  Levy.  Dr.  W.  C.  Wardlaw, 
of  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  supports  Dr. 
Wright's  statement  so  far  as  the  following  declaration  shows: 

**  I,  with  Dr.  S.  B.  Barfield,  of  Macon,  Ga.,  represented 
the  Georgia  Examining  Board  in  the  Louisville  meeting,  and 
my  recollection  is  clear  upon  this  matter.  For  having  heard 
whisperings  that  objections  might  be  made  against  your  Col- 
lege, I,  at  considerable  inconvenience,  attended  the  Session  of 
The  National  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  at  which  the  roll  of 
Colleges  was  reviewed,  prepared  to  fight  the  question,  and 
was  consequently  upon  the  '^ui  vi've,  1  he  roll  had  been  gone 
over  at  a  previous  meeting,  and  in  being  reviewed  for  adop- 
tion at  this  session,  was  gone  through  with  two  or  three  times, 
and  each  time  there  wre  errors  to  be  corrected,  so  that  I  am 
not  surprised  if  the  mistake  (unintentional)  does  actually  exist 
in  the  Secretary's  record.  But  a  mistake  it  certainly  is.  I 
feel  sure  that  Dr.  Barfield  and  others  will  substantiate  me  in 
this. 

Tht-re  was  one  subsequent  session  of  the  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners  at  which  I  was  not  present,  but  at  which  I  was  told, 
nothing  had  been  done  but  the  election  of  officers,  and  routine 
business. 

I  voluntarily  write  this,  so  that  if  the  records  of  Secretary 
Levy  are  wrong,  your  college  may  still  be  set  right." 

Assuming  that  Dr.  Levy's  statement  and  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  Louisville  meeting  are  correct,  we  contend  that 
the  action  of  the  "  National  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,"  at 
the  Louisville  meeting,  in  omitting  the  name  of  the  University 
pf  Maryland  Dental  Department,  was  contrary  to  a  standing 
resolution  of  said  association  which  recommends  to  all  Static 
Boards  to  confer  with  a  college  whose  diplomas  are  questioned 
before  publishing  it  as  derelict,  to  the  end  that  no  iojusdioe 
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may  be  done,  particularly  to  those  who  have  honestly  earned 
their  diplomas  from  surh  institution. 

The  spirit  and  the  letter  of  this  resolution  is  set  at  nought 
if  the  president  and  the  secretary  of  said  Association  are  cor- 
rect in  their  reports  of  what  took  place  in  regard  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Dental  Department,  and  Dr.  Gorgas  in 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Wateni  very  justly  asks : 

"  Have  there  ever  been  any  charges  brought  against  our 
Dental  Department  for  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
requirements  of  ihe  State  Boards  of  Dental  Examiners,  or  of 
the  American  and  Southern  Dental  Associations  ?  I  have 
never  heard  of  any,  and  defy  any  one  to  prove  that  we  have 
not  strictly  complied  with  all  such  requirements. 

Does  not  Ihe  fad  that  no  less  than  three  of  Ike  five  mem- 
bers composing  the  Maryland  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
have  recommended  students  to  out  Dental  Department  for  the 
present  session,  prove  that  the  maj<  rity  of  the  members  of  the 
Maryland  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  are  satisfied  with  our 
course  of  instr  ction  and  recommend  it  ?" 

Again,  Article  III  of  the  Constitution  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Examiners  reads: 

"  MeMBKKS. — This  Ass  ciation  shall  consist  of  such  difler- 
ent  State  Boards  of  Dental  Examiners  as  may  elect  to  join 
this  National  Assnciation.  They  may  be  represented  either 
by  a  delegate  or  delegates  duly  authorized,  or  by  the  whole 
Board.  Certificates  from  the  proper  officers  of  the  Board  will 
be  necessary  to  entitle  such  Board  to  representation  in  this 
body" 

Dr.  Waters  was  not  duly  authorized  to  represent  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners  at  the  Louisville 
meeting.  He  could  not  therefore  and  in  point  of  fact  did  not 
present  a  "certificate  from  the  proper  officers"  and  every 
member  of  the  Maryland  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  except 
Dr  Waters,  has  said  individually  that  Dr.  Waters  was  hot  an 
accredited  representative  of  the  Maryland  Dental  Examiners 
to  Louisville,  When  the  president  of  the  board  went  to  the 
meeting  at  Niagara  in  1884  and  when  the  secretary  went  to 
the  meeting  at  New  Orleans  in  1885,  they  were  duly  commit- 
tioned  under  seal  and  money  appropriated  to  meet  their  ex- 
penses (in  part). 
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The  interests  involved  and  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
made  it  necessary  to  present  the  correspondence  which  ap* 
pears  in  this  Journal. 

The  remark  of  a  delegate  at  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Dental  Examiners,  tnat  *'  he  was  glad  to  see 
the  quarrel  between  the  Baltimore  colleges  "  illustrates  the 
*^true  inwardness"  of  the  effort  to  depreciate  and  ostracize 
the  University  of  Maryland  Dental  Department,  although 
in  the  suitably  expressive  parlance  of  Dr.  Waters  that  "school 
is  not  the  only  one  left  out  in  the  cold." 

The  President  of  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Dental 
Examiners,  Dr.  E.  P.  Keech,  and  the  secretary.  Dr.  S.  M. 
Field,  have  both  recently  stated  that  they  would  not  discrimi- 
nate between  graduates  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Dental 
Department  and  those  of  other  dental  schools. 

The  Maryland  Dental  Law  originally  denied  recognition 
to  diplomas  granted  in  other  States,  but  amendments  were 
adopted  which  placed  it  in  harmony  with  other  dental  laws. 
Formerly  a  person  who  held  a  diploma  from  a  university  or  a 
college  of  Maryland  authorized  to  grant  diplomas  in  dental 
surgery  could  require  his  name  to  be  registered  ;  now  the 
board  has  discretionary  power  to  pass  upon  the  qualifications 
of  any  one  who  desires  to  begin  the  practice  of  dentistry  in 
Maryland.  Although  the  dental  law  of  1884  fully  protected 
the  University  of  Maryland  Dental  Department  in  this  State 
from  false  friends  or  open  enemies  yet  its  dean  in  order  to 
assist  in  removing  the  restrictive  feature  of  the  law  favored  the 
amendments  referred  to  and  wrote:  "I  heartily  approve  of 
them  and  desire  to  see  the  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature." 

As  an  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland  Dental  Department  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  recommendations  of  the  State  Boards  of  Dental  Exaniners, 
the  American  Dental  Association,  &c.,  reference  can  be  made 
to  the  fact  that  during  the  session  of  188586,  no  less  than 
seventeen  applicants  for  admission  to  the  senior  or  graduating 
class  were  refused  on  the  ground  that  five  or  more  years  prac- 
tice were  not  equivalent  to  one  session  s  attendance ;  and  this 
was  at  least  one  year  before  the  other  dental  schools  pursued 
the  same  course. 
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We  also  desire  lo  state  that  Dr.  Levy's  letter  would  have 
ipeared  in  the  preceding  No.  of  this  Journal,  but  for  the 
ason  that  the  original  was  sent  South  to  parties  whose  verac- 
I  it  questioned  ;  and  js  soon  as  a  copy  was  sent  to  us  by  Dr. 
;vy.  it  was  at  once  placed  in  the  printer's  hands  for  the  pres- 
it  No.  of  Journal.  There  was  no  desire  on  our  part  to  sup- 
ess  the  letter  as  Dr.  Levy  intimates  in  his  article  in  the 
Vtstcm  Denial  Journal. 


Aluminium  in  the  Arts  and  Manufactures.— Alum- 
ium  is  destined  to  become  before  long  of  great  importance 
skilled  art  work  and  in  manufactures,  both  in  its  pure  state 
id  as  an  alloy  with  oiher  metals.  It  is  as  our  readers 
»sibly  know,  a  product  of  clay,  and  it  is  estimated  that  in 
itry  cubic  yard  of  clay  there  are  at  least  eight  hundred 
lunds  of  aluminium.  But  the  process  of  extracting  it  is  so  ' 
fitly  that  the  pure  metal  can  only  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
r  philosophical  and  other  instruments  where  lightness  is 
esired.  It  a,  in  demand  for  theodolites.  levels,  compasses, 
rxtants,  for  beams  for  chemical  balances,  opera  and  field 
lasses,  certiiin  kinds  of  surgical  instruments,  fine  wire  lace, 
iture  wire,  dental  plates,  &c.  The  demand  is  now  :ibout 
)  be  met  by  the  manufacture  of  pure  aluminium  on  a  large 
ale  by  the  aluminium  company  which  has  built  works  near 
iirmingham,  England,  for  reducing  the  aluminium  from  the 
ouble  chloride  of  aluminum  and  sodium  at  the  rate  of  five 
undred  pounds  of  aluminium  per  day.  As  the  production  of 
le  entire  world  has  not  heretofore  exceeded  fifty  pounds  per 
ay,  the  new  company  can  manufacture  in  five  or  six  weeks 
s  much  as  was  formerly  produced  in  a  year,  and  it  has 
educed  the  seUing  price  by  cheapening  the  production  of  the 
metallic  sodium  from  eleven  dollars  to  five  dollars  per  pound. 
iut  it  is  a.t  an  alloy  in  strengthening  other  metals  that  an  ex- 
tnsive  demand  for  the  impure  aluminium  obtained  by  Cow- 
ei's  electric  process  is  springing  up-  Two  works  are  now 
ising  this  process.  One  of  them  is  at  Lockport,  New  York  ; 
he  other  at  Milton,  England,  and  both  are  reported  to  be 
unning  day  and  night.  It  is  the  extraordinary  properties  of 
he  aluminium  alloys  which  are  rapidly  bringing  them  not  only 
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into  notice,  but  into  use.  Aluminium  bronze  is  the  stitwgesl 
of  cast  metals,  and  when  rolled  the  strongest  of  rolled  metals. 
Aluminium  brass  is  noted  for  its  great  strength,  its  high 
elastic  limit  and  its  cheapness.  This  cheapness  arises  from 
the  fact  that  it  contains  an  extremely  small  percentage  of 
aluminium.  There  is  hardly  any  metal  with  which  it  will  not 
alloy,  and  it  alloys  with  nothing  that  it  does  not  improve.  Its 
most  remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  btrength-giving  property  a 
small  quantity  of  it  imparts  to  all  metals  into  which  it  enters  as 
an  alloy.  Aluminium  bronze  is  expected  to  play  an  important 
part  in  future  wars,  and  also  as  an  alloy  for  wrought  and  cast- 
steel  guns,  while  repeated  tests  are  said  to  show  that  one-tenth 
of  one  per  cent,  added  to  cast  iron  not  only  strengthens  the 
casting,  but  solidfies  it  by  preventing  blow  holes.  Various 
metals  have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  propellers.  Cast 
iron  has  been  found  too  weak :  steel  is  liable  to  corrode,  the 
average  life  of  a  steel  blade  being  only  four  years.  In  build- 
ing the  new  steamships  the  government  at  first  decided  to  use 
mangnnese  bronze  for  the  blades,  at  a  cost  of  five  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars  per  ton,  but  on  its  attention  being  drawn  to 
aluminium  brass  a  number  of  comparative  tests  were  directed 
to  be  made,  which  resulted  as  follows : 

Mang,  Brofize.  AL  Brass: 
Tensile  strength  f)er 
square  inch.  tons.  29-31  34~50 

Transverse  strength 
per  square  inch,  cwts.  28-52  75-^5 

The  aluminium  brass,  costing  about  five  hundred  dollais 
per  ton,  was  found  to  be  of  so  much  greater  tensile  and  trans- 
verse strength  that  the  government  countermanded  the  order 
for  manganese  bronze  and  adopted  aluminium  brass  in  its 
stead.  _^ 

Hypnotism  at  Berlin. — At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Berlin 
Medical  Society,  Prof.  Virchow  introduced  a  French  physician, 
Dr.  Feldmann,  who  made  some  experiments  in  hypnotism. 
A  young  man  named  Garrick  offered  himself  as  a  medium. 
After  a  few  seconds  of  the  usual  manipulations  the  medium  fell 
into  a  deep  magnetic  sleep.  He  became  perfectly  apathetic 
and  motionless.     In  the  state  of  "  suggestion,"  Dr.  Feldmann 
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showed  the  influence  of  various  medicaments  on  the  medium, 
wbo  took  quinine  for  sugar,  smacking  his  lips  with  enjoyment, 
and  he  believed  ammoni.i  to  be  perfume,  and  smelt  at  it  for 
sometime.  Immediately  afterward,  following  the'  will  of  the 
doctor,  he  showed  the  usual  signs  of  abhorrence  of  those  bitter 
and  caustic  substances.  With  the  same  success  he  ate  a  lemsn 
for  an  apple.  A  piece  of  camphor  held  on  his  forehead  had  a 
singular  eflect.  The  medium  bent  his  body  far  backward,  and 
had  to  be  held  on  his  chair.  A  magnet  caused  a  dreamy  stale, 
during  which  the  medmm  related  his  impressions  as  to  evenH 
in  the  streets  in  which  he  believed  himself  to  be.  Then  the 
medium  obeyed  the  will  of  the  dc'Ctor  in  vario^is  ways,  shovel- 
ing snow,  skating,  falling,  and  rising  again  with  one  jump  at 
the  doctor's  suggestion  and  finally  took  a  pocket-book  by 
force  out  of  Prof.  Virchow's  pockets.  He  was  then  ordered 
by  Dr.  Feldman  to  reseat  himself  and  soon  woke  out  of  the 
hypnotic  sleep,  remembering  nothing  ol  what  had  happened. 
Two  young  physicians  then  spoke,  declaring  that  such  experi- 
ments were  without  scientific  basis.  They  beheved  the  "sug- 
gestion" to  be  probably  genuine,  but  as  to  the  other  experi- 
ments, especially  the  eflect  of  medicines  and  the  magnet,  they 
thought  they  needed    careful  examination. 


Biting  the  Finger  Nails. — "  A  novel  incident  resulting 
Irom  a  habit  of  very  common  prevalence  among  nervous 
people  was  brought  to  my  notice  recently,"  said  a  leading 
physician  of  Phiiadeiphia,  the  other  day,  ■'  A  young  lady 
presented  herself  at  my  office  and  complained  of  a  constant 
irritation  in  her  throat.  Two  weeks  previously  she  had  been 
taken  with  a  very  severe  attack  of  sore  throat,  which  was 
treated  by  the  family  physician.  Under  his  care,  she  said, 
the  inflammation  quickly  subsided,  but  there  still  remained  a 
sensation  of  irritation.  Examination  revealed  a  small,  fleshy 
looking  object  the  size  of  1  kernel  of  wheat  adherent  to  the 
tissues  posterior  to  the  left  tonsil  by  the  one  end.  The  other 
parts  of  the  throat  were  normal.  The  little  mass  could  not 
be  detached  by  a  cotton -covered  probe,  but  by  the  use  of 
forceps  it  was  easily  removed,  and,  on  examination,  proved  to 
be  a  oiece  of  flni£er  nail  which  had  becone  imbedded  in  a 
cheesy  deposit.  A  broken  piece  of  the  nnil  was  also  n^moved 
from  under  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  same  spot  by  a 
sharp  pointed  probe.  The  lady  then  confessed  to  the  habit 
of  biting  her  finger  nails,  and  moreover  could  remember  that 
a  day  or  two  previous  to  her  throat  trouble  a  piece  of  nail  she 
had  bitten  off  had  become  lost  in  her  moutlf,  but,  after  it  had 
caused  a  fit  of  coughing,  she  had  forgotten  all  about  it  until 
reminded  by  the  discovery." 
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Death  by  Electricity:  the  New  Method  of  Ex- 
ecuting Criminals. — The  law  requiring  electrical  executions 
of  death  sentences  will  go  into  eft'ect  on  January  ist.    The 

exj>eriments  on  dogs  made  last  summer  by  Harold  P.  Brown, 
an  electrical  engineer,  were  criticised  because  the  weight  of 
the  animals  killed  was  less  than  that  of  a  man,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed that  mor^  current  would  be  required  to  kill  a  human 
being  on  that  account.  On  Wednesday  afternoon  Mr.  Brown 
hs.d  an  opportunity  to  make  a  demonstration  before  Mr.  El- 
bridge  T.  Gerry,  the  author  of  the  new  law,  and  the  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Medicolegal  Society  to  report  on  the 
best  means  of  putting  the  law  into  effectn  It  was  sought  to 
find  out  the  amount  and  character  of  current  that  would  be 
required  to  make  death  certain  and  instantaneous.  The  ex- 
periments were  made  in  Mr.  Edison's  laboratory  in  Orange. 
The  first  victim  whs  a  calf  weighing  124}  pounds.  The  hair 
was  cut  on  the  forehead  and  on  the  spine  beh  nd  the  forelegs, 
and  sponge-covered  plates,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  were  fastened  in  place.  The  resistance  of  the 
animal  was  3.200  ohms.  An  alternating  current  of  700  volts 
was  applied  for  thirty  seconds.  The  animal,  however,  was 
killed  instantly.  It  was  at  once  dissected  by  Drs.  Ingram  and 
Bleyer,  but  the  brain,  heart,  and  lungs,  were  found  to  be  in  a 
normal  condition,  and  the  meat  was  pronounced  6t  for  fo<>d. 
One  metal  plate  carrying  the  current  touched  the  hair  of  the 
forehead  and  slightly  burned  it,  but  otherwise  there  were  no 
external  indications  of  injury.  A  second  calf  weighed  145 
pounds  and  had  a  resistance  of  1,300  ohms.  The  deadly 
alternating  current  at  700-volts  pressure  was  applied  fur  five 
seconds,  and  produced  instant  death.  To  stttt^e  permanently 
the  weight-question,  a  horse  weighing  1.230  |K)unds  was  next 
killed  by  passing  the  alternating  current  at  700  volts  from  one 
foreleg  to  the  other.  The  resistance  of  this  animal  was  11,000 
ohms.  Mr.  Brown  was  assist<.'d  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Kennelly,  and 
there  were  present  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Professor  R.  Og- 
den  Doremus,  Professor  Charles  A.  Doremtis,  Dr  Frederick 
Peterson,  Dr.  Frank  H.  Ingram,  Mr.  Elbridge  T.  Gerry.  Mr. 
Galvin,  Dr.  J.  M.  Bleyer,  H.  Bourgouon,  and  Mr.  John  Mur- 
ray Mitchell.  The  experiments  are  said  to  have  proved  the 
alternating  current  to  be  the  most  deadly  force  known  to 
science. — Medical  Record. 
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AAC  H.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  &  ELMEK  J.  WISHERD,  M.  D.,  D.  D.8. 

iRDlNAXDOKUSHAN^,  D.  U..><.      KALPH  C.  PURNELL.  M.  D.,  D.  D.  B. 

PAYSON  BRADLES,  U  D.  3.  NE.VTON  W.  DENTON.  D.  D.  S. 

tBETON  A.  KAMBO.  D.  D.  3.  HAKKV  H.  PHILLIPS.  D.  D.  S. 

AiuiBlunl  IX'Uiuiisiniitin  uf  Uiicralivi- uDiI  Meuhanival  Dcntlatry. 
LHES  M.  CKAIGHILUM.  D.  HIRAM  WOODS.  Jn..  M.  D. 

A-Miilunt  Dpiuunslnilom  iiI  Analomy. 

ConttouuusCum  Wurk  will  IH' DemoDSIi-aled  by  DR.  J.  W.  MOFPITT. 


CLINICAL  instructors: 


wmtA  MHynunl .  ■ . 


,  ,   .. 

inMurni) 

•  J.  B.pHlnck..  .     , S.C 

•  W.W.Evana D.  C 

■  L.a.NM-1  .Tenn 

■  V.E.Tiimpr N.C 

•  Geoiye  W.  Pielil BiM 


Henry  C.  Joutw  ■ 


V« 


'  B.  H.  Tciyiue 

'  Wni.  a.  Wi«!. 

'  S,  Dwiaht  Hudgi'. 

■  C.  P.  ainl 


aalM  (imrs  during  the  AnnunI  Scwioni  a  numbor  of  tho  Cori*  uf  Clinical 
dors  wiUliuldCllniia  and  dellrn-Clliiival  Lcclurrs. 

I'll  yew  r»imv  >t«nrBiinization  lusuilikil  (oUw  reputation  anil  piimpoiity  rd  tbif 
nity  Deiitul  Srhnol,  mil ilnnwiis  Kradunlcv,  In  ulmost  every  (laii  iif  Ihe  civilized 

•.>  IDON  NKnwfiil  one  In  niimlKT  of  mntrlcnlHlusevcr  heldi  iind  vimIIiik  dinllsl* 
ill  purls  »[  IblBconnlry  havcoxpreflsrd  tkemiiGlvca  as  being  natunlslK-d  und  iinilt- 
I  tlw  aliillty  shown  by  the  stuilcnts  when  operating  upon  piticniii  in  iln' 
■ry.  Fotinmir  oin-  of  the  depiinmenls  of  one  Of  Ihe  oldest  L'nivursltlei  in  this 
1 .  Its dIpluniH  i« eiiTywhcrc rccognijird  nnd  honored. 

r  InaiructNHi  In  biilhoiipratlvcand  mcdinnlciil  dentistry  is  as  tb'^:  'irh  ax  It  is 
k'tii  maki!  K.anilcnilir.Ki.'scvGn'thliiir  iKTralnlngtoili'iitnt  iirl.  'I'Ih  dvutiiuRcx 
lbeg«K>nilanilonil  sunoeiil  clinic*,  to  which  tbedenliil  stit.l  -i..  »'.  ■dmiiiul. 
red  in  all  the  Iceturesol  the  UoiverMly.alTord,  cannot  be  ov-ereMimalcd.  Tlw 
ibouiondB  of  paiicnl*  annually  treated  lo  the  Cmvenlty  HMpitu:,  which  Is  well 
I  to  be  tin  lartieot  Huapiial  in  BallliDotv.  afford  an  abundauce  of  malMal  for 
nal  ullnnary  au<lUbonit(W)rpnKtlG«,ai>dUMar»liurR«rrcUi>lo*- 


r^e  D&ilunQPis  uouege  or  uenim  pupn, 


or  M AKTUkXD  1M  1839. 


tal  €>«Ilcc«  >■  <i^  W^rld. 


RICHARD  &  WIKDER,  M .  D^  D.  D.  8^ 
of  DesUl  9nM^erj  mad  OpenUve  DenUrtry. 

M.  WHILLDDr  FOSTER.  M,  U^  D.  D.  8u 

PioiejMr  of  Tber^ieaticB  and  Patbologj 

WIL  B.  PINKET.  D.  D.  S^ 

Lectmcr  on  DenUl  Mecfauiism  sad  MetiUiirgy. 

B.  HOLLY  SMITH,  M,  D^  D.  D.  S. 

Lcctarer  on  Special  Analony  and  Dental  Materia  Medio. 

THOMAS  5.  LATIM£R,  M.  D^  Profcnor  of  Pbjsiology. 
JAMKS  R.  LINDSAY,  M.  D..  Profenor  of  Chemifltij. 
CBARLES  F.  BEVAK,  M.  D.,  PmfeMor  of  Anatomy. 
OSCAR  J.  OOSKER Y,  M.  D ,  Clinical  Profeamr  of  Oral  Soigeiy. 
RICHARD  OUMDRY,  M.  D.,  Profenor  of  Materia  Medica. 


CoKTixni  PAuam,  d.d.  t Ohio 

B.  Pakmlt  Bnowv,  d.  i>.  a. N.  Y 

A.  L.  KosmoF,  d.  d.  t K.  Y 

COAt.  R   BlTTLBK,  D.D.  t Oilio 

B.  L»  HUMTBE,  D.  D.  iL N.  C 

W.  W.  WAIfXBRt  D.  D.  a. • .  ..K.  Y 

T.  S.  WATBsa,  D.  D.  t Md 

Datxd  Gbvbib,  d. D.t •••  .Md 


J.  Hall  Moorb,  m.d 

Jonn  Allkh,  d.  d     

R  B.  Dokaldsoh,  d.  d.  b 

John  Mktkr,  d.  d.  a 

J.  ExonT  Scott,  d.  d.  s 

E.  R.  Rust,  d.  d.  a. ..•••.  .... 
C.  L.  Albxandsb,  d.  d.  8 


...Vt 
N.  Y 
..D  C 
.N.  Y 
N.  Y 
...Md 
..D.  C 
.,K.  C 


R.  B.  WnmsK,  Jb^  phar.  e.,  d.  d.  a^  Demonstrator  of  OperatiTe  Dentistry. 
W.  O.  FotTiot,  D.  D.  iL,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistfj. 


Obobob  G.  Habdt,  d.  d.  a       J.  W.  Sxitb.  d.  d.  s.        J.  E.  Orrisoh,  d.  d.  ». 
W.  W.  DUMBBAOOO,  D.  D.  iL    G.  Mabshall  SafiTH.D.D.B.  C.  8.  Sbibold,  O.  D.  6. 

J.  W.  Chambbbb,  m.  d^  Df  monBtrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  H«  Bbamhaic,  m.  d.,  Aasiatant  Demonstrator  of  AnAomy. 


The  FortT-Ninth  Annual  Session  will  cnmmeDce  on  the  Isi  of  Octuber, 
1888,  and  oontinae  antil  Marcu,  1889.  The  Infirmary  is  open  during  the  entire 
yaar  fi>r  Dental  operations. 

Stodenta  corresponding  with  the  Dean  will  please  be  careful  to  giTe  full 
address,  and  direct  their  letters  to 

Prof.  R.  B.  WINDER,  Dean, 
Ka  710  Pabx  Atxhub,  Baltdiobb,  Md. 
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GAS! 

k  Still  Greater 

REDUCTION! 

per  100  (jallons, 


I 


H.    D.    3"CrsTI, 

1301  A  1303  AVCH  MTRKET, 

PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

BRANCH  :  , 

66  E.  MADISON  ST.  J 

CHICAGO   ILL  .  J 


1 

« 


-9  SO. 


feginning  at  Vienna,  in  i8'j^,  wJiere  I  made  my  first  display, 
I  have  received  sttccessively  at  the  Six  World's  Fairs  the 
Jllghest  Award  far  ARTIFICIAL  TBBTXE}  this  bang  the  most 
im-^orta^it  bruKch  of  my  business  and  all  that  I  exhibited. 

\  The  greatest  proof  ever  extended  for  Superiority  to  a^  manu^ 
,  usurer  of  rORCBLAIir  TEETH,  for  their  Strength,  Adaptation 
and  Natural  Life'like  Appearance,  was  rec^ved  by  me  tJvr^gh  fh$ 
^Report  of  the  j^udges  ;  Centennial  International  Exhibition  28y6. 


,- 


f  .• . 


•I 

•r 

A 


ntox  m  fiomi  ftsrosT  OF  TBS  jtis&ES  OHf  ms  OF  aoup  m 


1M»   , 


''  ^.  ^.  oJu»fi  EXHIBITED  NOTHINC  BDT  TEETH,  (ut  &i»  ciidpls^ 
(•aMliiui  tiv  ibd  extrsmo.      o)n  cclzzf  {zattftfucencu  ottd  iexluze^  ioeu  Vfet§  ail 
loat  ccuti  ^3  cl3ai:ccl;    tosu  vdczb  a   pilu|tii  «cpzooUict!cH  oi  ApB  Ai^miolocncal 
cv^za^i^i^i'iz^y  tilt  {&0  naluzal  czaanB,  vzify  io  ii»  tndmciuai  fotib  pnol  tieiaiivctu 
lo  tbd  cnTlrs  ecL      Vbeb  esnpTntaiicH  icUd  zcmencB  h  cfcM  and  e.79iu  adae- 
iatioii  '(3  ito  tnaxiltatu  otco  •n>oiocd  catefiii  •tudu  cp  loo  itesd*  ct  rcfo  patieiii 
and  cpczaizr,       Choiz  vastctift  and  tit:inezcu»  ddctattcnd  i;cm  nnifcrniiltt  of  arco 
and  oulllne^  eimufattnq  (&s  ureauiattilcd  ct  naiiizQf  .wa*  do  rerfcct  ioat  toDen 
tn  tba  iiicul&  113  due picicn  ct  loeiz  atiiliciai  nahizo  tcoufd  93  enlrzlalned.       tea 
dit»pc3ili:n  ct  {c:{b-nicztc?taii0a»  eo  •Rti(|ul{u  ntanaacd  a*  io  Mcuro  ioe  ateaie»t  ^ 
atnoitr.!;  ct  ohanqib  .uito '(ua  iea»t.vulk;    and  lh$  in^ezl'xon  cp  plaUnum 
^a>  »c  c:rc:nr::d  co  ^'^  «cndc;^  ^&:U  di^iDUXContent  an  afmc^i  imecft»t(i0  acetd«nt» 


S.  jrosTZ, 


P-^i^ .X'-r^ 


miSCIPAL  DEPOT: 


^1 


Madison  St.  Chlcft<ro.      (6)      1301  &  1303  Arch  St.  Phiiadelohis. 


SIX  WORLD'S  FAIR  H£DAU 


OF  tHIS 


HIGHEST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 


AWARDED  FOB  SUFEEIOSin 

—AT 


t 
.  I 


VIENNA,  CHILI.   PHILADELPHIA,   PARIC, 

SYDNEY,   MELBOURNE. 


H.  D.  JUSTI, 

IN  COMPETITION 

WITH  THE  BEST  MAKERS 


PORCEUIN  TEETH 


00 


> 


r 


^Plll 


AmSWORTH'S  RUBBER-LAM  PUNI 

Falvntvd   July    1      f-TO. 

liiilicAiiiswi.rlli  rum 

COLU-ii     poiLll     I'UtB      ll]L- 

Hjl'iitifct  n  («rfiir"U-il  riii 
four  biiteti  of  ^Tiiilol  ri/ 
llie  Ki^kK  nf  ILu  ilitl'iTi 
Tl.e  perr<irDt1cin  U  tin 
cltuiii  Hiid  8ltnr|>  nn'I  lli< 
ilie  (lull)  luiriiigtluiii'^'  ii 
mint  ri-duiitl  lu  ilif  hi 

Belli     lIlM    ,,„M 

II  litli'  iif  liank'iieil  >i< 
dit  Is  reiiU  ly  nil;il(il 
di'kjrc<l  liuk-  ill  ]>(isiii 
Mudeaixl  finibliid 
of  rjur  ''Ui'Bi"  torctps 


Ui( 


'(',  Nickcl-|ilttie<l, 


1^' 


liese  It>  Bertnre  Htt  tii: 

it  lu  rulilicr-cliim  cIh 

tliniwliilcpnivi<lll)gllii'< 

ff.th  n  Blruni,'  lIi:Ul,  lx>t 

iro  Icli  fri-u   fur   miinir 

I  Tlie  Icft-i'oncl    cut   >li<> 

fi  metliod  of  nllaclimenl. 

'iintiiKu  to  In-  di'ilvitl  f 

lat-  of  Hi-  eeiippliiiD'-t^.f^ 

a  (itieiniiimsii|iiin  iioiti 

I  iiies  ill  luiilurs,  wiH  lis  s 

f  gliiiit-c.    B.viiie>iiiBofnU 

iiiriiie  ilic  lii;ljl  ii|ii>i'  til 
or  niiy  pnrtiim  nl*  llie  tin 
quIiMl.  Two  Hixps.  r^ii 
i  incli  nnd  i  iQcb  in  diuiii 
IiiHtlt,  uliicli  it  Is  U'lk'i 
meet  nil  rcqulremi^nis. 

Price,  eltlier  sizr,  Plnln  01  iw t' 

"         "        ■'      H'ignlf ,  lug  OInte '■ 

THE   S.   S.   WHITE    DENTAL   MFG.    CO 

fLPHIA  HEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  CRD< 


SIX  WORLD'S  FAIR  HEDAU 


OF  THIS 


IIGHEST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 


AWARDED  FOB  SUFEEIOSin 

—AT 

VIENNA.  CHILI,   PHILADELPHIA, 

SYDNEY,   MELBOURNE. 

-TO- 


PARr 


o. 


H.  D.  JUSTI, 

IN  COMPETITION 

WITH  THE  BEST  MAKERS 


PORCEIilN  TEETH 


AINSWOHTH'S  RUBBEH-DAU  PUNCH. 


cntvd.   July    1      Ih70. 

In  ilicAJDSwortli  Faocliaedid 
con  LI  I  poiui  cuiB  tlib  rulilKi 
apiiniit  a  |h  rf^iri-inl  die  having 
fiiur  Lilies  off^RidKl  rixe- 
llie  links  i>r  lliu  (liffiT.Dt  t'cth. 
Tlic  pcrfiiration  \a  llius  nuiiie 
cluflll  Hiid  sJ.Hrji  nn-l  tlie  r  sk  oT 
lliuduiii  luiriiigduiinglisni'Ji 
Diini  reduied  lu  llie  uiiii  mi 
Boili  til--  iHiiiit  una  tliv  divHra 
II  ndr  of  Iiank-neil  sic  t,  nod  tb« 
die  in  rend  ly  rc>ltiiLtl  In  Uriiig  ilw 
d<,-sir(il  liolu  in  po^iLiun. 

Muden'idfiiiibliKl  iii  )lu!^t;ie 
of  our  "Uvai"  torct'pa  and  unlge- 

Frirp,  Nickcl-plainl,     |3W 


REFLECTORS. 


Tlie»e  n-  flfrtnre  are  torirtttrb- 
mi  nt  to  nililicr-dnm  clam|i>,  m 
Hint  Mlitteim>viiiiliKllieiipcniliir 
w.tli  n  Hirung  liislit,  botii  ImwI* 
arc  li-ti  trm  for  mnnipuliUmi. 
The  left-land  cut  sliuw*  tba 
metbod  of  attaclimtnit.  TIil-  hI- 
vimtiiRc  to  ttt-  derivnl  frnm  iIm 
UW  nf  tin  wnnpliiiDi-r*.  mlntiall; 
iDCH>einiiiinBiii«)npo>-ii'norMT- 
llies  ill  iiKilHrB.  will  \x  Fcm  ni  ■ 
glNni«,  By  ineniiB  of*  Uill-Joint 
llieniitrorninl>cinyuilrdiu«m- 
ceiiinuc  lilt  liclit  upim  D^ecKT'tJ 
or  any  portiim  of  ilie  numili  w 
quir.d.  Th-ii  Bizes,  re»pcfti»rl7 
i  inch  and  |  inchindiiiiiii-ter.HB 
made,  vtbteli  it  1b  ImHutkI  «UI 
uiect  all  rcquiremfiiift. 

PlamGl. »«■» 

M.gnif. lug  GU« *^ 


THE   8.   8.   WHITE    DENTAL   MFG.   CO.    _ 


WROUS  OXIDE  GAS  AIVD  CYUNDERS. 

From  and  aft^r  AngnBt  I,  1888,  nntll  ftarther  notice,* 
be  prices  of  onr  €iaH  Cylinders  will  he.  as  follows  : 
lOO  gallon   Cylinders,  .  each  Sft.OO 

500        "  "  ,  ...  "    15.00 

These  reductions,  with  the  recent  cut  In  Nitrons 
Kide,  will  matte  the  prices  of  Cylinders,  filled  and 
«filled,  as  follows  : 

Cylinder,  with  lOO  gallons  of  Oas  98.00 

"       500        "  "  X5.00 

RcftlilnK   lOO-gallon  Cylinder  .       .         S.OO 

"  500       "  "  ...       lO.OO 

A  PRACTIOAL   TREATISE 

Iftificial  Grown-  and  Bridge-Work. 

By    GEORGE    EVANS. 

■WITH    0«0     lI^I-tJi-*TllA.TfONe. 

Octavo.    Cwth.    258  pp.    Phicb,  $8.00, 

The  author  i«  well  knnwn  as  sn  lDEeni<<UB  expert  In  the  field  of  wlilch  bia 
dunie  trrali.  hdiI  ns  oiigbt  be  expci;!'  il  itie  work  is  cminenlly  pnctlral.  Itut 
ittle  space  in  given  tn  ilienrrxlnji  upon  dippiitml  (loinls.  Ihe  inntn  iilij«c>  of  tbe 
niter  lieing  bi  tell,  in  ns  few  irorris  ns  will  mnke  his  meanioz  clear,  tlio  best 
■eiliods  of  pmccduri!  in  Crown  nnd  Brklge-work.  Tn  \,\>\»  end  lie  bne  eiilisled 
he  rngnvor's  art  wherever  II  picture  would  tell  tlie  eii<ry  gniplilrally.  The 
uok  is  a  mo>t  profusely'  MluBtratcd,  roure  iIihh  balf  the  figures  having  been 
Tswn  liy  the  HUlbnr. 

Uucli  tbni  is  new  Id  pi  Actlcal  devices  icilieiv  presented  togctber  with  wbat 
iss  1>ecD  fiund  valuable  in  tbe  metbtkis  pnblil^ied  by  nMiers  In  tbe  deuial 
oom.la. 

Tn  ibose  inieretted  in  Crown  nnd  Bridge-work  (nnd  who  among  dentists 
mot!)  t  Ilia  volume  will  Iw  inilii'iiensnble,  ns  wilhin  Us  covers  are  to  l«  fiiund 
>lain,  praetinal  dirrctions  bj  wliicli.  wbb  Ihe  exctvise  of  a  little  Ingenuity  in 
uaptation,  any  suitHble  cnse  can  be  tressed. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  tbe  price,  or  can  be  ordered  through  dealers  in 
lenlal  supplies  or  book-ttrllera. 

TIE  S.  8.  HinE  KITil  IFt.  ».,  Pilllihr. 

THE  S.  8.  WHITE   DENT;&I.  MF«.  CO., 

PklladalphlB.  New  York.  Boilon.  ChlSBgo.  Broakljv. 


JT 


(sarB,iaiL'^s  <E-i3UJa^x  Ss.  s©-is/§, 


DENTISTS'  FI^E  fiOIiS  AND  TIN  POU 

Tli.-iili<-iiti.iiM.n>Ftiii!tiv<>iin>-iU'.1  tui.iir  r~INE  (1|)[.I)  PdlL    Hliich  U  |)n'|>nr 
uiul<'roiiri'Uii9l.ii<lpPrK.:nHt  Aug.i'rti-'ioii.     Oiii  N.i.j.  .in- 4,  ■(.  ti.  iind  4 
Wt'iin-HldonmniifiK-tiiriii^nn  AI'llKSIVIC  h'lNK  CiM.U  R'lL,  Ni.d.  4.  b.  na-] 

Al.Ii  our  (iiili)  Pciil  U  iiianufHUIiircti   Trom  AKSIM.CTKLY    PliRS  GOlJI,  |<i 

ADDBE&S—  CHARLES  ABBEY  &  SONS,  Philadelphi 

LUKENS  &  WHITTINGTON, 

HASiTAiTriiKits  or 

DEFT1,L  IKSTRD'KEH'Ti 

And  Dealers  in  Dental  Supplies, 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL, 

TTT  Tjl  desire  to  mail  a  copy  of  our  new  circular  ai 
VV  JJ  prospectus  to  every  reader  of  the  Americ, 
Journal  of  Dental  Science.  If  you  have  not  alreai 
received  a  copy,  send  us  your  name  and  address  plain 
written  on  a  postal  card.     Address 

42  THIRD  AVENUE.  NEW  YORI 


Separating  Steam  Cured  Eubbor  Strip 

— FHEE    FROM    ODOR,— 
Made    from    Pure    Para    Rut»t)©r, 

PoK  Sale  at  all  Dbntai,  nKPOTn, 


AULK'S  FILLING  MATERIALS. 


This  roiii|miiiid  Stands  IVitlioiit  n  Rival. 


1  TEN    YEARS  BY  Le»din 


Tiara  Thhouohout  tmc  Worn 

1  u'llh  the  Bo-cullcd  (>xy-pho!4]iliat(s 
lull'  uf  vrhluh  It  tfluomiiOfiod  Hntl  ia 
'iittrt'lydltTercnt— htnieiW  Superlt 


[OND  CEMENT  EiSsi 

DENS  IN  WATER  OR  SALIVA.  „TSV",„"°i5S'",S"''"' '""" ""  """•"'»' 

CAULK'S  PAR-EXOELLENOE  ALLOY. 

is  Gold  and  Platina  Alloy  is  manufactured  on  a  new  principle.  Saves  teeth 
)thers  fail.  It  is  the  result  of  a  loiiff  series  of  e.\periments,  and  has  been  in 
[  use  for  TEN  years.  By  our  new  method  of  manufacture  there  is  no  guess 
The  molecular  change  is  contiolied,  making  each  and  every  ingot  always 
olutely  alike  in  its  properties, 
ce,  in  i,  i  and  i  onnce  packng'.-s,  per  ounce,  S^oo;  two  ounces,  $5.00. 

CAULK'S  WHITE   ALLOY 

I  greatly  improved.    Thero  is  nothing  equal  or  superior  to  it.    Is  of  ;i  peculiar 
white  color.     When  properly  manipulated  with  our  Purified  Mercury  it  will 
s  color  under  all  circumstances. 
:e,  in  1,  i  and  i  ounce  packages,  per  ounce,  S4„oo;  two  ounces,  S7.00. 


mi ' 


'  Filliiit  Roots. 


form  of  Gutlu-Pcrcba  having  hccn  in  the  market  for  several  years,  has  stood 
itest  test  of  all — that  of  time.     The  Stopping  is  put  up  in  sealed  envelopes,   . 
Pellets,  Cylinders  and   Points  in  sealed  boxes,  bearing  a    ac-smile  of  our    ■ 
e. 
M,  in  J,  i,  i  and  i  ounce  packages,  per  ounce  (reduced  to)  $2.00. 

.1]]  oC  Caiilk'a  Fllllnir  MuteriulH  an'  aold  by  Tr<.j  Wi-ivht  and  soiit  by  mnll. 
•00  DrrntlnU  are  Dutne  IheHC  Mnterlulu  IhrouKhuiit  tlie  Wurlil.    What  better  ptIiIpiicc  do 
ynn  wlxh  ot  tli«lF  RupcHurlty  Bud  Eiccllciice  ? 

Orders  /or  Denial  Supplies  iL'ill  receive  prompt  attention. 

I-.  D.  CAUI.K,  Mnnufactiirer,  Camden,  Dei.awake. 


PURE  GOLD  FOIL, 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


f « M«  mmt  &  @@> 


•* 


HARTFORD.  CONN 


SOFT.  TOUGH  AND  MALLEABLE 


CAN  BE  MADE  AS  ADHESIVE  ASDESIUED  BT  RE-ANNEALINO. 


Wtm^miwmm  •nr  pera^Bal  alteatloB  la  wtimimg* 


Fob  8ai«b  Br 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN,  Baltimorb,  Md 


AND  BEHTAIi  BEPOTS  OENERALLT. 


Jacob  J.  Teufel  &  Bro. 


] 


A  SPKCIALTY. 

MfiDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  AWARDED  BY  THE 

Centeniiial   Commission,   1876. 


m  ■«■» 


il4    i^Kith    T^mth   mte^% 


AH   Our   Forceps  are   Warranted » 


rOBSALB    BT 


14 


ailOWDEN  A  COWMAN 


Th?  Wiflnington  Dentel  HJaqnfac'iii  fe 


MABurACTDBxaa  or 


Nos.  1010  AND  1012  KING  STREET. 


Having  been  fully  recognized  as  producing  i  Superior 
Tooth  at  a  very  moderate  price,  now  further  avail  themselves 
of  this  medium  through  which  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dental 
Profession  to  their  mcinufacture.  They  have  now  brought  the 
character  of  their  moiUdS  to  a  legitimate  form  in  design  ar*' 
conaniction,  and  the'  shades  of  their  teeth  to  that  variety 
which  affords  the  Dentist  the  opportunity  of  approaching  the 
natural  enatnelt  A  very  critical  examination  b  solicited 
*s  to  price  and  quality.    Send  for  price-list 

Fov  8nle  "by  I>oiit(iil  Dealer*  Z:^«ry^Ikeve> 


1 

PURE  GOLD  FOIL, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

HARTFORD,   CONN. 

SOFT.  TOUGH  AND  MALLEABLE 


CAN  BE  MADE  AS  ADHESIVE  AS  DESIllBD  BT  RE-ANNEALINQ. 

Fob  Sai^b  Br  -  8K0WDEN  &  COWMAN,  Baltimorb,  Md. 

AND  BEHTAL  BEPOTS  OENERAIiliT. 


Jacob  J.  Teufel  &  Bro. 


A  SPKCIALTY. 

MEDAL.  AND  DIPLOMA  AWARDED  BY  THE 

Centennial   Commission,   1876. 


<  ■•■* 


114    i@mtk    ^%m%lk   mt^^% 


AU   Our  Forceps  are   Warranted. 

rOBSALB    BT  14  SNOWDEN  &  COWMAV 


ta  m&m%9 


NASHVILLE,  TENK. 

— Kkkp  a  Fdu.  Btoox  of— 

White's  and  Justi's  Teeth, 

^Auo— 

'  SIBLEY,  WILMINGTON  AND  MORRISON 

#1.00  Teeth. 

EvEBT  Lrautiio  Braud  or 

GOLD,  AUALSAU,  and  CEUEinS 

Kept  O-NeTAFTLT  ox'Hakd 
IDE  ATTENTION  OF 

Western  and  Southern  Dentists 

ft  II  Callkd  to  Odb  Laroe  Stock  or 

Instruments  and  Materials 

Or  AUi  Beuable  HAKorACTURKitK 
Careful  Attention  Oiven  to  the  Smallest  Order. 

— PUBLIRHEItS  OF  TUE- 

A''Qnarter1y  Jonnial  Demoted  I0  the  iDtermlivf  the  DenUl 
11  8nlM(irlptiua'mt/-Cefita. 


Jk.J-.IiA.15r  TJi.BX.Sl. 


ST.  'Li.  \    #*. 


ta  mm%%9 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

— KiKP  A  FoLL  Stock  of— 

White's  and  Justi's  Teeth, 

—Also— 

SIBLEY,  WILMINGTON  AND  MORRISON 

^'      ^l.OO  Teeth. 

EvEBT  LEAuma  Biuhd  of 

GOLD,  AMALaAM,  and  CEMENTS 

Kept  C<<nbtastlt  on'Hakd 
IHE  ATTENTION  OP 

'Western  and  Sonthem  Dentists 

Ib  Called  to  Odb  Laror  Stock  op 

Instruments  and  Materials 

Or  ALL  Rem  ABLE  Hamdpactdbkrh 
Careful  Attention  Given  to  the  Smallest  Order. 


— PUBLIRHEIW  OF  TUE- 

(■Q^&fterly  Jotinial  Deroled  lo  the  lotereelB  of  tlw  Dental 
r  SatooriptiunFiA/Oeiils. 


B)lCELAn 


We  keep  on  hand  a  lai^e  assortment  of  Teeth  of  the  following 

Manufacturers,  which  we 

SELL  AT  THEIR  PRICES. 


r- 


.-f 


••I 


U  !l 


h- 


HWL- 


,  1  • 


8.  8.    WHITE'8. 


RETAIL  PRICE. 
For  $15  00  net  Cash. 

25  00 

5000 
100  00 


u 


u 


u 


<t 


<« 


<l 


GUM. 

15  Cts. 

12 


.4t 


it 


«< 


<f 


PLAIN. 

10  Cts. 

9 
8 


« 


<c 


t* 


*t 


M.  D.  jusrrs. 


RETAIL  PRICE, 
For  1115  00  Cash, 
25  00 
5000 
100  00 


a 


« 


<« 


<( 


<f 


t< 


GUM. 

15  Cts. 

12 


« 


(( 


<« 


PIAIN. 

10  Cts. 


«f 


We  also  keep  in  Stock  a  /ii/f  assortment  of  Block  Teeth  of  the 

following  makes,  viz : 

Gideon  Sibley^s 

— AND — 

Th&  Wilmington  Dsntal  Maiifajctanng  €0. 

$    I  00 

10  00 

25  00 

50  00 

75  00 

riOO'OO 


Price  per. 

set  of  14, 

• 

"     II 

((        1% 

"     29 

If         <f 

■ 

•*    60 

»*         11 

♦1 

"      Q2 

II         II 

125 


Less  than  14  Teeth,  8  cents  per  Tooth. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMA^N, 


9  WK8T  FAYETTE  STREET, 


BALTIMORB, 


20 


ESTABLISHED  ISSO. 

siffonrDEiv  a  comrniAiv, 

UAKnPACTURF.RS  OP 

Oeatal  ChairSj,  Lathes^,  &c> 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

DENTISTS'  MATERIALS, 

No.  S  W.Tayette  St.,  between  Chailes  4  Liberty  Sts 

li  ALTIMO  reE. 


GrOXjX>  IF^OXHi. 

Per  oz. 

ioz. 

ioz. 

Ioz. 

Abbey  &  Sons,                         $32-00 

«i6.oo 

|8.oo 

J4.00 

Valleau's                                        30.00 

15.00 

7-50 

4.00 

Ney  &  Go's.                                  30.00 

15.00 

7-50 

4.00 

S.  S.  White's,  i  Century,              30.00 

1500 

7-50 

4.00 

*'         "           Globe,                 30.00 

1500 

750 

4-00 

"           1000  Fine,     .      30.00 

15.00 

750 

4.00 

R.  S.  Waiiams,  Cylinders,  A. 
B, 
"         •'          Rect,  Pellets,   ''  30.00 

15-00 

8.00 

4.00 

"         "          Standaid, 

IVatt's  Crystal,                              33.00 

16.00 

8.00 

4.00 

E.  Rowan  &  Co.                        29.00 

15-00 

3  20  per  I  10  oz. 

•*   ^          "        untrimmed, 

5.60 

oer  1-5  oz. 

"              '•                " 

2.90  per  i-iooz. 

Ney  &  Co'e— Nos.  i,  6, 8,  and  10,        -        -        40  Cents  per  Book. 
S.  S.  White's,    -       -       -       -    '  -       -        30      «      "      «. 
Nob.  4,  6,  8  i  10,  (extra  tough)       40      "      "       " 
SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  g  West   Fuyette  Street  Baltimore. 
'9 


AMALGAMS. 


TnwnBend'B 

Chiciiiiu  ItuHning  Cii'fl 

dulk^  H..r-Kxw-llLiit  Alloy, 

&t:iiiilnnl  Ui-uial  Al.oy, 

Lnwreiice's 

ArriQKlfiu'B 

BicrlinK  Amiil'rnin, 
OlmHH-H  AluilKil-TiKlit, 
OlWvra  Aiimlgaiii, 

"      White  Aiuidgani, 


G(>0 
3.00 


3.110 

3.0O 
5.0O 


CEICENXS. 


Wcsinn'n  InBilulile  Ceinuut,  i  oz., 
Dr.  Flntfg'B  i'k>lic  Ku«iuul,  per  Pk'g, 
Knet-ilint;,  •■       "      . 

MeluillBCement,         .  "        - 

U  D.JuaiU'sIiiiKilulile  Cement, 

I  oi.  fnckime,  1, 3.  8.  *  Colore, 

i    "         ■'        liny  iiIkivu    " 
il  l>.  JuRiisV  Acme  Cemi'Ut, 

ll«lr'  ...■**'. 
Dr.  T.  It.  Wdch,  A  Son,  Art.  Denllne,  per  Pk'ge 

■■    C.  N.  I'lerte  Plios.  Zinc, 

"    'I'.O.  niivMBOxy  Pliu-, 

"    Siii'iiIi'h  '■   Chloride,  "       " 

HoLiglitiiiiBK  0><-Artifk-ii(l, 
Piiiil»..iiB  Mineral  Plonil«, 
DaWBDHe  Umvr'lCuiiiuut  "       " 

Caulkij'ii  Diniiioud       '' 
Pur  I',  ckiige,  'i  Uilora, 

Canlk's  Hydraulic  FcUblw,  largo  Pk'go, 


DENTAL  RUBBER. 


Blnr  Rulilwr 

Sum)  S.  Wliile'B  How  :3prliig 

WlmltlKHifUul.btr, 

Bn-iliti-  ItiUilHir 

Bluck  Rubber 

GOXrA-FERCHA. 

Ampricnn  Hard  Itubbur  Co's perl] 

Swu'ld.  Wbiie'a " 

8N0W1IEN  it,  COWMAN 

U  Vrusl  Fuyelle  Sircct  Bi 
22 


|ipOLD@PLATINA 


Pries,  M.OO  pn  am.  Troy. 


^:^' .,.,.....„  ^%>...  \ 

y  \     ■*  Tfpnteutcd.  / 


^^%\^ 
'<%,.> 


■  •'<#  .^^V'    "\«-  "^y?; V 


MANUFACTURED 


Ghicap  Dental  Msnufacturing  Co. 

Fen  Sale  by    SNOWDEN  &  COWM  AN 

9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
'3 


AMALGAMS. 

Townsend's         ......  (2.00  per  oui 

ChicMiro  liefinlng  Co*B           ....  4.00  ** 

Caulk^  e».i-Kxcdlent  Alloy,    .            -           <           .  ».<K)  **        "^ 

Staiidnrcl  Ueiual  ALoy,         -           -           -           -           -  6fi0  •* 

Lnwrence's           ----..  3.00  "*        "' 

AmDKtou*8                 ...                       .  2.50  «*        ** 

Kinj^N           ...                       ...  8.00  " 

Sierliiiif  Amiil^m,         -           -           -           -           -  8.00  •*        *f 

Clmse » Aiciiliol-Tight, 3.i»0  **        •*' 

Olivcra  Amalgam,           ......  8.00  " 

**      While  Anmlgam, 5.00  - 

CEMENTS. 

Rnmiin  Cemdit,  Itesl  in  the  ii.arket,  -  -   .        -  -  $1 

AgHte  CtiDieut,  lii  1  oz.  Boxes,       ....  .  2J 

******    1    •*  ...  -  .  1 

We«ion*B  Insoluble  Cement,  ^  oz.,  ...  i. 

Dr.  Fla;rg*H  Plastic  Euiimcl,  per  Pk'g,       ...  -  8. 

Fostfiline,  •*•».-..  2l< 

Melcaill  B  Cement,  ."•*..--  8j 
U  D.  JuslittB  luBoluble  Cement. 

1  oz.  Piickage,  1, 2.  3.  4  Colors,  ....  8. 

i    •»         ••       any  idiovo    *•  -  -  -  1. 

d  )).  JustlsV  Acme  Cemcur, 

O/ic  oz.  Package,  ....  .8' 

Huh"  ••  *• 1, 

Dr.  'I\  U.  Welch,  A  Son,  Art,  Dentine,  per  Pk'ge  -  -  1. 

•*    C.  N.  Pierce  Phos.  Zinc,  **  '•  -           -           -      8.^ 

"    T.  O.  Oliver  8  Oxy  Phos  u  u  _            ,            .             j. 

"    Sniinra              *•   Chloride,  "  "  -                  lA 

Houghtoiis's  0:*-Artificial,  "  •*  .           -           .            l. 

Poiil»nns  Mineral  Ploml»e,  a  u  .           .            .     g^ 

Daw8  ns's  M.iucr>l  CXsmeut  *«  *«  .           -            -             i. 

Caulk8*8  Diamond        *' 

Per  P.  clwige,  2  Colors,  -  -  -             1. 

Caulk *s  Hydraulic  Pebbles,  large  Pk*ge,     .... 

DENTAL  RUBBER. 

llamas  Horn  Rublicr, per  Hi.  f  J 

SumlS.  Whites  No.  1  Impiovcd "       21 

Holdfast  l(ubl»<r, ' 

Doiiertv  No.  1, • 

»♦         *•    2, •      •*       2,^ 

Star  Rubiwr,.  '".'..''!!!!!!!!..!.".*.'!!.*.'!.'..!.'.! •« 

Saml  6,  Whites  Bow  Spring, "      2.; 

W huUlKinc  liu'.iljcr " 

Stnliiiv  liuhher, ** 

Black  Rubber ••      %.} 

GUTrA-PERCHA. 

American  Hard  Kubber  Co's. perlb., f  2J 

SamUS.  While's *' 

8N0WDEN  Jb  COWMAN 

0  West  Fayette  Street  Bait 
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Improved  Cabinet  Case  No.  10. 


^iK'p.  A  door  closes  over  all  these  drawers.  On  the  opposite  side  is  space 
wme  size,  with  adjustable  shelves  for  medicines.  Connecting  the  two  parts 
above  are  2  drawers,  10}  x  121,  hy  3  inches  deep.  Below  these  drawers  is  a 
beveled  plate  mirror,  10x10.  The  lower  portion  contains  one  drawer  in 
front,  25x16,  5  inches  deep,  with  slide  drawer  over  it  25xlGj  by  *  inches 
deep,  lined  with  felt  cloth.  At  one  end,  2  drawers,  141x13*.  9  inches  deeo 
In  front  is  a  closet,  20  x  1 6, 12  inches  deep,  with  shelf.  ^' 


PRICBf  with  Wood  Top  (Boxing  Free) 
*'  With  Italian  Marble  Slab,  (white) 

••^   '         -     Knozville  Marble,  (pink) 


S46.00. 
60.00. 
60.0a 


Manufactured  by  RANSOM  &  RANDOLPH,  Toledo,  Ohio. 
BKARCH:    20  Circle  Street,  Inp(anapoli8,  Ind. 

25 
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GOLD   FILLING  MADE  EASY 


SIBLEY'S   FELT  GOLD. 

After  a  long  Beriee  of  expertuients,  I  am  noir  able  to  offer  to  Lhe  protesBfaxi 
an  entirely  new  form  of  Gold  tor  Filling  Teeth,  which  enablei  lhe  operator  to 
work  more  repldlj',  wltb  iircator  otue,  and  produce  better  resulls  than  with  anj- 
otherfonD  ofOold.  TbeOold  UpreparcdinatrlpBOf  ooDvenlent 
mar  be  out  with  sborp  boIssots  or  a  knife  into  pellets  of  any  di 
color  It 

MBSEMBLMS   FROSTEB   eOM.D. 


MAKMNC   A   PERPBCTLT    TIGHT  FIM,M,INB. 

I.'nlofl8  the  Gold  Is  exposed  to  moltiture  uoncBtlng  U  unneoeaBarr. 
Fall  dlrentlons  for  uh  iH:oan>pBn7  ea«)i  piiekase. 
That  the  profewlon  mayhaveanopiiortunlCj  Cutcet  tble  Gold,  without  buy- 
ing the  usual  minimum  package,  for  a  short  time  I  will  put  up  packosea  con- 
talnlntt  1  -40  of  an  ouni:is  price,  11.00. 

PUICES  OF  QOLD  AS  FOLLOWS; 

i  ounce,  $4.50.        i  ounce,  $17  50.        i  ounce,  $34.00. 

;r  the  cork  of  each  phial 


CAUTION.— See  that  a  fac-fllmile  of  my  slsni 
none  genuine  without. 
Cash   Must  Accompanv  all 


I  Gold. 


Needle  Foil  Carrier. 


I»ATETNT    APPtilElJ 


FOR. 


The  cut  Id  the  margin  rcpreeentB  the  full  size  of  Ihia  useful  instrument. 

It  coiiBli<ts  of  a  nne  neodlo  point,  controlled  by  a  spring  with  sufficient  t«n- 
slon  to  hold  It  extended  while  picking  up  the  Gold  and  carrying  It  to  the  Catity, 
by  pri'saurc  the  Gold  la  then  forced  Into  position  when  the  apring  allows  the 
neodlo  to  recede  and  free  Il»elt.  leaving  the  Quid  In  place.  This  Corrter  waa 
capeclnlly  dcHlgncd  for  Sibley's  FpltOold,  but  wl|I  be  found  Co  surpass  onytiilng 
hen.'t4>rorc  usod  for  this  purpuao  with  any  form  of  gold.    Price.  {3.00. 

GIOEON     SIBLEY, 

XStlL   ifc    Fillsert   Streets. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA- 
For  Sale  by  SSOWDEN   &   COWMAN, 
24  0  West  Fayette  Street.  Bnltimore,  Md. 


Improved  Cabinet  Case  No.  10. 


TbiB  CBbinet  Case  Is  made  of  black  walant,  hard  oil  fin^.    The  panels  ai« 

Frpnch  Veneer,  and  the  mouniinga  are  all  nickel  plated.  The  total  height  ]8 
5  feel  2 inches;  width  31  indies;  depth  20 inches.  The  upper  portion  haa  12 
draHrert,  7Jx7i;  6  of  these  are  J  inih  deep;  4,  1|  inches  deep;  2,  2 j  inihes 
riii'p.  A,  door  closes  ovtr  all  these  drawers.  On  the  opposite  side  is  space 
Mme  sise,  with  adjustable  shelves  tor  medicines.  Connecting  the  two  parts 
iiUhve  are  2  dravrere,  lOJ  x  I2J,  bv  3  im'hes  deep.  Below  these  drawers  is  a 
beveled  plate  mirror,  10x10.  The  lower  portion  contains  one  drawer  in 
ltoiit,25xl«,  5  inches  deep,  with  slide  drawer  over  it  SSxlCj  by  1  inchee 
deep,  lined  with  felt  cloth.  At  one  end,  2  drawers,  141x13*.  9  inches  deep. 
In  front  is  a  closet,  ZOx  10,  12  inches  deep,  with  shelf. 


PBIOB.  with  Wood  Top  (Boxlnt  Free) 

With  lUllan  MarbltSlib,  (wfaUe) 
-■    ■         "      KDOivllle  Marble,  (fdnkj 


S4IVO0. 
60.00. 

QO.oa 


Manufactured  by  RANSOM  A  RANDOLPH.  T01.XM,  Oaio. 
B&OCH:    89  Circl«  Street,  Impunapolis,  Ind. 


\ 


eHOwAMK  m  myWmAWE 

NEW  PATENTED  VULCANIZER. 


\ 


Complete  far  Kerosene  or  Gaa, 
with  Two  Large  italleable  Iron 
FloBkSf  $1HM0 


Oas  Staves 
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TO  VHK  WKXVXl^  rROFBlMIIOK. 


NEW  PATENTED  VULCAHIZEB. 

In  offerlfls  our  New  Patenlvd  TuJcaDlior  to  the  Dental  Tratemton,  lr«  do  w>  wffk 
tekBowlodse  thot  it  tur  supcisedes  aoytbiDB  of  the  klod  nowbrfoTeltlnfltmwth. 
itlllQ',  durability  and  simpllciLy. 

Tho  bo:loni  arc  made  of  four  pound  copprr  and  will  stand  a  iteam  pnmure  flvs 
Unua  mi  great  ss  It  la  rrigulrcd  to  vulqanlzc  st  331°.  They  Brc  tinQcd  Inaldo,  which  pre- 
vcota  tbe  copper  from  cormillnit.  If  kept  clron.  Tho  Vulcunlxun  aro  mode  larger  than 
the  crdlnarj  onm,  bo  as  to  tukf  any  Husk  In  tho  markot.  Tho  bolta  ore  so  uraived 
ttittbc  prossurt  from  them  comes  dirtctly  on  ITie  paeking  andmaholtttviuzi  tlg-ht. 

TtipmovrmeatBarunloasunlnulhetopDiid  taktnKlhc  Vulcanizcr  apart  aru  poaitlva 
and  quick.  The  movement  of  the  collar  In  unlonecninr  lionly  onc^ixtb  of  the  clrcum- 
teiCDCC  of  tho  boiler  1  It  Is  from  kTI  to  right:  and  Is  puideil  by  lugt  or  Mop«,  thereby 
Mag  ■way  with  the  old  method  of  iinserewlnir  lop  from  trailer,  whieh  often  flTW 
tnablc,  owlnff  to  thu  oontraclton  of  tbc  metal  It  allowed  to  set  cooL 

NEW  SAFETY  VALVE. 

After  Ions  eipertenoe  !□  Safety  Valves,  EtopS,  Blow-offs,  &«..  we  have  adopted 
wliat  we  oonalder  H  mf □  davlct.-.    It  cuitslstBof  Iheseiil.orbody.  atem,  levorand  welsbL 

If  at  any  time  tbe  valve  should  leak,  a  slot  will  l}o  found  In  the  top  of  the  stem  to 
Bt«  screw  drli-cr.  by  which  the  stem  can  be  turned  around  several  tlmeaandfrlnd 
ttntrurht  asalD.  

EXTRACTS  FROM  TESTIMOTrXAI.a. 

— ItsurpessGsany  Ihaveever  used  or  seen.— Howard  W.  Roora,  D.  D.B. 

-It  Is  in  our  opinion  the  best  In  thu- market.  For  Dealnewuid  easy  worklns,  Itta 
afcm.— Una.  Williams  and  l'tsKst.a^^lV. 


I  have  yet  used.    Tn  strenrth,  duiKblllty, 


-e  uocd  your  Vulcnnlzer  rwulnrly  ainte  Hs  first.  Inlrortuf^on 

lo  aires  Its  easy  worklnipi  will  ulaliuuU  I  do  tur  lt■~-BEH^ftA}U>U1nt| 


—For  economy  of  time  and  CH'^e  of  raanlpulatlor.  It  la  superior  to  all  I  havi 

nsrd.    Ihe  1«c:Hiiy  ot  eloslnfr,  ccmllnK  without  r '  ' • ' '— 

retuimiu'd  and  uppreclated  by  all  as  Kreat  Impro' 


•i  to  water,  atid  oponlns,  will  be 


Lts.-C.  K.  BiKBBOWKtt.  D.  D.  8. 

used  or  «een.    Tfaa  advkntagn 
— L  ,._.  . — i,i..k iny  In 


sa  trouble  than  any  in 


DIRECTIONS  FOR  USINa. 

TITLCAIflZER.— Screw  the  handle  into  the  cover,  loosen  the  three  bolta  on  the 
top.  turn  tbe  handle  rrom  left  lorlsht,  lift  tho  covcrandtakfloiribowip.  InraCunUnc 
thecap  let  tbe  two  marks  iin  tho  cap  and  ring  come  opposile  each  other. 

^rsprinkle  rutiber  packlni;  wlih  pcwdcred  Soepatone  \xton>  puttlnreap  OM. 

SAFETY  TAI.TE.— Always  keep  tho  lever  uptlirht  In  taking  tho  Vulcanlier  oorer 
•■arputllnclton,Bndun(!l  thocoldalrlsdi-lvrnoutof  the  boiler,  tben  low«r  lever, 
placlnir  weight  alMul  mId'Way  so  as  It  will  not  blow  off  steam  at  39)°. 

■EKf^ENE  8TOTE.-Kecp  the  oil  reservoir  well  filled.  Before  lighting  the 
Mcve  uic  In:  t'vae  allow  It  tn  Hlaud  about  tlfleen  mluutM,  until  Ihe  wicks  are  thor- 
ourblynturat^  j-i'.::  them  evenly  and  tnhc  a  small  clip  off  of  tho  eomer  of  eaoti 
wick,  fllllbo,lop  tank  wllbeotd  water,  and  the  stove  la  ready  for  use. 

Tbo-wieb  muEl  Qllput  Ihowiek-tubcs.  Bocarctul  to  use  Ihe  right  size.  Keep  the 
wick-tubrs  clean,  and  the  wlckx,  when  not  lit,  turned  down  bolow  the  top  of  the  tubes, 
•a  that  the  oil  will  not  run  down  the  outside  of  them.  Keep  the  pL-rtorated  tin  clean 
and  the  wind  trom  blowing  on  Lhostovo  while  It  Is  burning. 

luihiUnl  bj  SiiKlu  t  CiHRU,  I V.  Fijrit*  Stmt,  lalliBtn,  li 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

^FLY  WHEEL,  No.  1,  hw 


This  Fly  Wheel  weighs  30  lbs.,  with" diameter  01 
wheel  15  inches.   The  stand  is  the  stiffest  and  steadiest 
of  any  driving  wheel  in  the  market.     Owing  to  the 
position  of  the  feet  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
treadle,  The  wheel  has  an  iminense  power  and  is  very 
light  running.     In  boxing  remove  pin   that  connects 
treadle  with  rod  and  fold  treadle  by  side  ol  the  wheel. 
Weight  complete,  46  lbs. 
PtI«  Bvxedt       ....  .       .  tSJt 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  9  W.  Favette  Street. 

DAL.I'IMOnK.    Ml>. 


9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of  the  following  articles : 
Wew.  PtttetttftJ  Vttlranixrr,  contpleii  for  Kerosene 

or  Gas,  with  two  Malleable  Iron  Flasks,        -        •        18  oo 
Vnited  States  Lathe— hong,  Spindle,        -        -  16  00 

"  "  "  Short  Spinille,  -        -         16  CO 

"  "  «         Stand  and  Cord,        -        -        !2  00 

American  Lathe,       ....  15  00 

"  *  Extra  Lar^e  Driving-Whoel.        -       16  00 

Diamond  Xa/Ac— Complete,       -       -       -  14  00 

Fly  Wheel,        -        ...        8  00 

Fljf  WIteel.  JTo.  J,  (New)     -       -       -        -        -       8  oo 

Buttable  Hand  or  Foot  Xa'Ae— {Complete,        -      6  00 

"  "  "  "  Without  Foot   ],   6  50 

Attachment,   J 
Quadrant  Hand  Fly-Wheel  Lathf,       -       -      4  60 
Haud  Fly-  Wheel  Lathe,         ...        -         4  60 

llnnd  Lathe, -      4  00 

Diamond  Lnfhe  ^eaif— Polished  Braes,        -        -     6  00 

IxKkt't  TttMe  Itead,  5  00 

V.  H.  Ttible  Head — holes  in  base  to  screw  to  table,  •  4  00 
American  Lathe  Hedd,     "         "         "        «  4  00 

LatUen  and  Handle — two  Ladles  and  one  Handle,  -  75 
Kxffnttion  Urncbett — weiubt  only  five  pounds,  •  6  00 
Pnrtable  Ht-ad-ItentH — wei^^bt  only  four  pounds,  -  5  00 
Talent  Portable  Hend'ReMt,  full  nickel  plated,         lo  oo 

Holder Itiif  LampH, -    90 

JPlankFresg^  No.  i,  well  made  and  very  strong,  improved  1  50 


No.  3,  1 


Ingot  JUouldH — broad  base  with  handles,  No.  1 
No.  2 
No.  3 
BaHfif's  Moulding  Flasks, — per  set  of  2, 
Students  Cage — with  8  medicir.e  bottles, 

*•  •*  "    6        "  "        and  lamp, 

BHtannia  Impression  Cnps—\on^  handles,  various 

styles  and  27  sizes— eacb, 
■flrlFc  make  no  chargtfor  £oxivg  any  of  the  above  gooda. 


1  50 

2  25 

2  7S 

3  25 

76 
8  00 
8  5« 
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EiUicr  _ 

at  tii«  top  of  1^ 

We  alio 
*   Socket  ^ 

.  .,   '^'^'^S^^k**  Spindle,  with  two 

.  '^^J^h  Eitra  Large  r»riv,VWlieeL 

^JiticJcH,  extra, 
^  N^'  chargf.  for  Boxing. 

SAOWDJKK  4  COWJUA 
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KTKB  STATES 


7  to  the  dentkBt  »  mort  complete  FOOT  LA.THE  for  griiidlii£ 
polishing  plate*. 

■ecu  gotten  np  in  a  floperior  manner,  great  care  baviag  been  takeft 
t  darableand  efBcient.  It  baa  a  movable  column  and  toble.  which 
of  being  elevated  eight  incbeg,  to  accommodate  the  operdtor  in 
itting  or  stanttins  posture. 

je  packed  in  »  box  rixteen  incbes  square,  nud  can  be  set  up  In  te 
les,  presenting  a  very  neat  nnd  plenslni;  npp<^rancc,  suitable  for 
or  Ikbontory.    It  ia  finlahed  In  bronxe.  Mid  runs  to;  light  ami 


L«the  complete  witb  Short  Splodle,  as  per  cut. 

"  "  "      Long        '■ 

Stand  ooljr,  incloding  Cord  and  Coupling, 


«»  0» 
1«  M 
ISM 

SNOWDEN  A  COWMAN, 
No.  80  West  Faymt  fltreet,  BalUmorB. 
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The  above  is  a  ent  of  a  PORTABLE  HAXD  OR  FOOT  L 
vbiclt  is  verj  cCRcient,  maoafactared  far  the  traveling  < 
weig1:i  under  7  pounds,  and  occupies  tb«  space  of  6  by  9 
Mambers  of  the  profession  who  have  seen  it  pronoione  it  fi 

Price,  complete, ?6  (X 

Without  Foot  Attachment,    .        -        -  5  5( 

Hand  La 


Hand  Fly  Wheel  Lathe. 


HAND  FLY  WHEEL  LATHE— It  is  intermediate  I 
the  Hand  Lathe,  and  the  Hand  and  Foot  Lathe ;  it  weig 
three  pounds  and  in  a  first  rate  Lathe.        -        -     PRICE, 

HAND  LAT//y;.-Jt  la  smsll,  itrong  and  durable,  and 
only  two  and  a  qt  iiUi  f  nTinds;  we  h>ve  liM  a  large  nni 
these  Lathee, — giving  g.aut  aatlsfactioa.      -        •      FRICI 

19*  All  of  the  cog  wheels  of  our  Lathes  are  turned  and 
a  machine,  and  are  uniforio,  wbiuli  uuikiis  them  run  true  ai 
little  noue. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
I      No.  M  West  Fayette,  Bali 
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The  Diamond  Fly  Wheel  and  Lathe  Heal 


DIAMOND  FLY  'WHEEL. 

ThJa  flywheel  is  13  IdcIics  in  dtsmetcr,  with  WTOu~!)t  iron  apokw.  In  an 
koBfrsuie.  ooiuplcteialiiMir.cna  be  But  anywhere  and  rans  Terr  oteuiT. 

PRICE ii»^ 

DIAMOND  FLY  WHEEL  AND  HEAD. 
C«mp.etc.  boxed PBICB  $14  OS 


t 


Bj  Btnna  of  tho  qnadraat,  Uie  Rpindle  can  N>  rolaed  tnm,  «r  loweaad  M 
Ae  tab 'e,  and  thrown  from  ornearertii  the  opL.rator.  ThecordlatlgbteniK' 
lTdoIs,B:i(lthB  ktheis  ftilcnt;  tbeppimlle  isof  thebcxt  quality  of  Mw* 
■ho  h-as8  waulieK  and  two  chucLa  complete.  Weighs  onlj  four  pounda 
.    PRICE *4B0   I 


SNr    /nrN  *  COWMAN,  80  W. 
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■-■teSl..  ItnltfOf' 


EZTaSIQ.  nfraESSTOR  CDPS, 


i 


W 


•  1 


!.-. 


5:1 


1  L 1 1 «,  X  «.  T.--Bik  I  ia 


PARTIAL  IjOWEB  CUPS. 


tKOIMED  CATTTT.  1«.  fl,  IC. 
Om  0 ATITT,  Vm.  C  T,  <. 


9iaAeI 
6tstk« 


m.) 


aH 


UPPER  AND  LOWER  CUPS. 


riBTIAL  UFFEB-Flat  Bottom,  Hoc.  8, 9, 10,  ll-(Ho.  8  is  the  lugtrtJ 
rULLLOWEB-  "  "  "  12,13,14-(Ho.l2i8lihel«g«rt. 
TCUCB Each 26oli 

SNOW  DEN  «ft  COWMAN, 

9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


(KiroWDEIV  &    GOWMAIV'S 

f  iask  Presses. 


No.  I,  Old  StylB  Improved. 


This  Prees  ie  intended  to  close  tbe  flask  after  packing  with 
abber.  It  ie  of  great  advantage,  saving  screws  and  tlaeke. 
lie  nprig]it  rods  are  of  wrought  iron  and  the  handle  nf  the 
irevr  can  be  detached.  They  are  weU  made  and  very  strong, 
nd  has  been  made  larger,  so  that  it  will  take  any  Flask  in  the 
larket.  Price.        ...         -         ^1.50. 

No-    2,    New   Style. 


This  Press  is  made  of  cast  iron,  very  heavy,  with  steel  screw 
kod  detachable  handle.  It  has  a  Pivot  Plate  to  level  up  the 
lask,  insuring  always  a  central  pressure  on  the  flask ;  will  take 
tny^fiask  in  the  market.         Price         -  ti.50 

3S 


dllQ>WO!)ill)  &  OQ^WRI^N'd 


Nj.  1,  will  cast  a  plate  from  one  half  of  an  incb  to  two  inches 

in  width,  also  a  round,  half-roand  and  square  bar.     -    $2.25 

Nd  2,  will  cast  a  plate  from  one  half  of  an  inch  to  two  and 
three  quarter  inches  in  width,  also  a  round,  half-round 
and  square  bar.        -*--.-        ^75 

No.  3,  will  cast  a  plate  3  inches  wide  and  4  inches  long 

also  round,  half  round  and  square  bar. 


£i@LdLI^@  %Lm^  S@.&€1@8< 


We  make  three  sizes  of  Ladles ;  one  handle  will  fit  each  Ladlo^  aad  f* 
remoTed  when  the  Ladio  is  placed  on  tlio  lire. 

No.  1,  is  5  inches  diameter,  and  3  inches  deep. 
"    2, "  41    "         "  "   3  «* 

"    3, "  41    «*         "  "    3i 

PRICE.— 2  Ladles,  (N08.  3  and  8,)  with  1  Dandle 75 

Nos.  2  and  3  Ladles,  without  handle,  each 85 

No.llarge       "  "  "  "     40 

Handles  of  wrought  iron,  each 25 

8NOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 


Snowden  &  Cowmaa's  Estension  Bracket. 


ThU  Bracket  in  made  of  Iron  pninted  in  Imitatloii  «rf  vslnut,  or  broaud 
Wben  slmight  out  La  very  Bti9,  Ims  a  tliuinb^cravr  tl  each  Joint  to  keep  it  !■ 
u;  piiBilion  it  mny  be  pliiccd,  and  ToUIs  up  doBO.     It  oDly  ireigha  6  pounils, 

Price,  Raund  Tulile  tu  per  cut, $8  00. 

Square       "    wiili  drswuTS.       -        -        ...-800 


Tumble  he^ds. 


1.— WCKET  HEAD.— The  socket  mMwb  to  the  table.  Iia^^n  B(>t  screw 
in  the  luwer  part,  tb«  bead  slides  luur  inches  to  tighten  the  BHiip  or  Tarj 

the  heifflil  from  the  tabks. PltlCE  |6  00 

Il.-i:    S,  J.ATHK  HEAD,withhole8ta»hebaMtOBcrewtoniiylablo. 

IMtlCE— Sliort  Spindle  (as  per  cut  B) $4  00 

Lung  tjiindle 4  00 

C-nUMOKI)  LATHh!  HEAb.—Tlie head, pulley, and  Bpooln,  which 
r>-tuiii  (ht;  wheels  and  bruDbra,  ure  of  Briua.  The  spindle  )B  of  the  best  ud- 
anneik'd  UammeFcil  fti'cl,  &nd  of  tlie  ai/.c  U>  Hiit  tha  holes  in  the  wbselii 

TKicE leoo 

ONOWDEN  <&  COWMiVN  M  V.  ri.'«ti«  St..  BdUDni* 
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SNOWnKIk     A    COWMAlini 


Portable   Head-Rest 


Tbto  Hc8d-R€8t  can  be  attached  to  aoy  chair,  is  very  firm,  and  can  be  raiaed.  low- 
ered orniovitl  Imckifcurd  or  fonu'erd  without  interfering  with  the  attachment  to  the 
Cbftir.    It  weiffha  only  4  IIm..  and  occupies  a  space  only  of  18  z  4  inchf*fi. 

PRICE,  $6  oa 

38  8NOWDEN  &  COWMAN,  9  W.  Fayette  Street. 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

—NEW— 


PoptaJ&tc  Hcad-Ecst, 


PRICE,  Full  Xickel  Plated, 


$10.00 


West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


1&@  lsepseT@d  W£lk@E8ea  @&ftls. 


Pktemitd  Novcmhnr  SO.   1817;  nrtnrm  SI.  18TS.     Ri-iiBa<>(l  Jnlr  4, 187C;  Hucfe 
10,  t87» :  Jun*  80. 18T8 ;  Aoftiiat  SO.  1878 ;  Augurt  S7,  I87« 

ID  bcM  quHlirjr  Qreen.  CiimiOD,  or  HnTCxin  PInrih  ....  ^190  W 
rDcWiercnInrorflnestPluah.piifTMl  whb  PInsb,  trimmed  wltb  WFk  (ton), 

wtlh  Willon  C>trp«t        ....  ....         900  W 

In  Finer  UpliolgteHng,  TuD  Tnrklnh  Sljle.  Pufl'ed  wUb  Pluiih,  and  trimmed 

with  Srib  0>rd,  Willi   Carpet   In  tnaicb 810  00 

In  Crinunn  Plnin  Turkey  Momcco  or  Lcnthw 180  * 

In  Emboaanl  Turkey  Momrco,  Tan  or  Crimson,  PutTrd  wilb  Plain  Horocco, 

edged  wHb  Cunl,  AsmlDlster  Carpet  rat  Apron  and  Fool-Reati  SIO  00 

For  Sale  by  Snowdeit  ft  CowmiiB,  9  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


i  "I 


THE  MOfiRKON  DENTAL  CHAIR. 

Beimw  Haj  16,  1877.  Engliah  tatoA  Des.  7,  1867. 


PRICES. 

__    ._,    _^  .       .  $!«).» 

laRndMororcii,  EmiNMuied 140.00 

Id  flB«Hic]iiitllty  Ortii-n  ir  Gimnt  Plush,  puffed  and  trimmed  with 

suit  PliiHli.  trill  Turkish   Uiilial^tery  1511.00 

In  Pfeach  Hoqnel,  Bn«4iif  t  p>iiiern  14.'(.M 

Inaamt^  but  puffed  with  Silk  PJush.  full  Turkiah  UpboUterf  leO.M 

Boixrjsro  free. 

STUDENT'S  MORRISON  CHAIR. 

Tn  VMt  Mn  nflrn-exprfcHce'l  WHOt  (if  n  flrsL-rlitm  t:\in\r  Ht  a  low  price,  the 
Stgitpni'a  MiiriiMin  wxg  tirouglit  uut.  It  fx,  in  nil  rniippcui,  cqunl  iji  the  retculiu 
HiirrlMiQ  liiinir,  •:xc«pi  tlmi  li  U  upliolHtKrwl  in  a  Beiil-bmwn  corHed  initlcripil, 
iDfit^  uf  H  pl'ieb.  It  preaentB  a  very  nmt  appearaDce,  and  will  wear  nearljr 
U  aeil  as  iilu-ib, 

PRICK 
In  Cordeil  UplKilEtnrr f  10S.OO 

Wi-  Fuppiy  eiHif  r  stylo  of  ilie  Miirrivin  Chair,  with  or  witbout  Custera 
Wb^u  orrtert^  wlih  UMtem,  llie  prii-e  in  f  UMW  extra. 

Far  Sale  byflnowden  &  Cowman,  9  W.  Payetto  Street,  Baltimore,  Hd. 

■"  \ 
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No.  52 

^     66 


No.  61 
65 


STRAIGHT    BRIMTl^EH    (na    p«r    cat.) 

1  Row  Siitf  Bristles,  If  iuchoB  diameter, 
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covtergihg  bbisti^bii. 

8  Rows  Medium  Bristlis,  2f  inches  diameter 

8    "  Stiff         "        2i 

8    *'        Medium    "         2} 

8    •*  Stiff         "         2f 

4    '*       Medium    *'         8 

4    "  Stiff         "        8 

STRAIGHT    BRISTI.KA— LOHG    SHAMKS. 

2  Rows  Stiff  Bristles,  If  iDcheR  diameter 

2     "       "  "      1*     **  "  ... 

COP-SHAPB    BRISTI^BH— IiOBO    SHAIIKS4 

2  Rows  Stiff  Bristles  If  inches  diameter 

Q  44  U  U  |t  4(  14 


each  $0.10 
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0.18 
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rSTE    0"Z"OLOIID    OHA-IR,. 


This  Chair  was  designed  espcci«lly  t 

rcing  «  varietv  of  eBsenUal  mi>vemenl.,  _    .  .   ._ 

Ikcrron,  The  S.  3.  Wbile  Pediit- lever,  or  the  Horri 

For  ilHwe  whu  want  a  low-priced  chair  which  in  facility  of  ij  ..  ___ 

us  anything  htretofore  oScred  for  the  money,  the  Cycloid  \t  t/ie  itlulr.  It  is 
iDjlT  builr.  Knd  the  flniih  and  general  appearance  make  it  a  di'siroble  addillua  U> 
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.ARTICLE    1. 

THE  TONSILS  (FAUCIAL,   LINGUAL.  PHARYN- 
GEAL AND  DISCRETE);  THEIR  FUNCTIONS 
AND  RELATION  TO  AFFECTIONS  OF 
THE  THROAT  AND  NOSE. 

BY    SCANES  SPICER,    U.  D.  LDND., 

IPhymcian  10  tbe  Throat  Beparlmvnt  of  St.  Matj'b  Hospital.] 
It  has  long  been  known  that  lymphoid  tissue,  especi- 
ally in  the  form  of  lymph  follicles,  is  very  extensively 
massed  together  in  the  naso-pharynx  and  pharynx.  The 
most  conspicuous  of  these  masses,  the  faucial  tonsils,  are 
very  familiar  pathologically.  Likewise  is  that  mass  known 
as  the  pharyngeal  or  Luschka's  tonsil,  situated  in  the 
vault  of  the  naso-pharynx,  and  which,  when  hypertrophied, 
forms  post-nasal  growths.  To  a  less  extent  is  appreciated 
that  aggregation  of  crypts  and  follicles  called  the  lingual 
or  fourth  tonsil,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  between 
the  circumvallate  papillx  aud  the  epiglottis,  although  its 
pathological  conditions  are  among  the  most  fruitful  causes 
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of  many  of  the  parxsthesiae  and  dysssthesix  of  the  th 
To  the  above  must  be  added  those  discrete  patche 
follicles  on  the  pharyngeal  walls  which  form  the  anaton 
lesion  in  chronic  granular  pharyngitis,  and  an  enumera 
has  been  made  of  the  principal  groups  concerned  in  mo 
states  of  this  area.  To  understand  why  these  var 
tonsils  are  so  pre-eminently  and  conspicuously  affecte 
diseases  of  the  throat  and  nose,  it  is  necessary  to  glanc 
their  relations  to  adjacent  structures  and  to  the  funct 
which  they  perform  in  the  channels  in  which  they  are  fo 
as  far  as  is  known;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
large  masses,  exhibiting,  moreover,  some  complexit 
arrangement  and  sharing  so  readily  in  disease,  must  s 
in  the  performance  of  some  very  important  physiolo| 
function  or  functions. 

T/te  Faucial  Tonsils. — Taking  first  the  faucial  tor 
it  must  be  remarked  that  physiologists  have  been 
much  in  the  dark  as  to'  their  true  functions,  if  we  a: 
judge  by  the  statements,  or  absence  of  statements,  in 
different  English  text-books  of  physiology;  and  physit 
and  laryngologists  have  not  elucidated  the  matter  m 
The  prevailing  view  appears  to  be  that  the  faucial  to 
are  essentially  organs  for  the  secretion  of  a  lubric; 
fluid  to  aid  in  moistening  the  bolus  of  food  before  deg 
tion.  Now,  as  the  faucial  tonsils  are  developmental ly 
tionsofthe  mucous  membrane,  there  is  no  reason  why 
should  not  be  provided  with  mucous  glands  to  the  i 
extent  as  the  rest  of  the  mucosa,  and  so  secrete  a 
lubricating  fluid,  though  insignificant  in  amount  comp 
with  that  from  the  salivary  glands.  Bnt  that  this  secrt 
is  a  quite  subsidiary  and  unimportant  function  of  the  fai 
tonsils  is  palpable  from  the  facts  that  in  any  tonsil,  he< 
or  diseased,  infantile  or  adult,  the  component  tissue  is  1 
phoid,  arranged  in  follicles,  with  more  or  less  fibrous  ti; 
and  that  the  secreting  mucous  glands  are  very  scanty, 
indeed,  in  the  ordinary  excised  tonsil  not  demonstr 
No  doubt,  when  these  organs  have  been  excised  for  h> 
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trophy,  the  fibroid  changes  have  caused  atrophy  of  what- 
ever gland  tubes  there   might  have  been.      Suqh  fanciful 
theories  as  that  the  faucial  tonsils  are  developed  as  com- 
pensatory organs  for  warming  the  inspired  air  when  there 
is  nasal  obstruction,  that  they  are  reservoirs  of  nutriment 
like  adipose  tissue,  and  that  their  function  is  to  keep  the 
liquor  amnii  from  passing  into  the  foetal  pharynx,  require 
no  refutation  here.  It  is  to  Dr.  Hingston  Fox  in  his  admir- 
able paper  *  that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  a  lucid  ex- 
position as  to  some  of  the  main  functions  of  the  faucial 
tonsils.     His  conclusions  are,  firstly,  that  the  faucial  tonsils 
act  in  the  prevention  of  fluid  waste  in  the  economy  by  re- 
absorbing the  buccal  secretions  to  a  large  extent  after  their 
work  is  done,  and  especially  in  the  intervals  of  the  dej^luti- 
tion  acts;  secondly,  that  they  absorb  certain  of  the  elements 
of  the  food  bolus  as  it  is  squeezed  past  them  in  deglutition; 
and,  thirdly,  that  they  form  part  of  the  blood-manufacturing 
system,  and  use  up  any  nutriment  remaining  in  the  spent 
buccal  secretions,  acting,  as  he  poetically  expresses  it,  as 
"nurseries  for  young  leucocytes,  planted  by  the  waterside, 
and  drawing  their  sustenance  from  the  nutrient  stream." 
The  facts  on  which  these  views  are  based  may  be  classified 
as  follows : — Firstly,  the  anatomical.     The  tonsils  are  like 
sponge  in  texture,  consistence,  and  structure,  being  riddled 
with  lacunas   or   crypts.      Every  bolus  of  food  must  be 
squeezed  againit  them  as  it  is  swallowed,  a  condition  most 
favourable  for  the  transfer  of  soluble  matters.     Then,  in 
the  intervals  of  deglutition,  these  spongy  organs  lie  in  the 
glosso-epi glottic  fossai,  soaking  in  the  buccal  secretions, 
which   fill  up   all   their   pores,  and   are   delayed   in  their 
passage  to  the  pharynx,  if  not  entirely  absorbed.     Further, 
the  tonsils  are  constructed  on  the  type  of  a  mucous  mem 
brane  corrugated  so  as  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  some- 
thing, and  on  these  corrugations  are  thickly-studded  lymph 
follicles,  as  well  as  in  these  organs  a  very  rich  plexus  of 

*  The  Lancet  and  "Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Phyiiology,"  1886 
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lymphatic  vessels,  which  must  have  some  function,  and 
what  more  probable  than  the  relation  suggested  of  which 
we  have  so  much  confirmatory  evidence?  Also,  these 
follicle  aggregations  are  situated  at  places  just  below  the 
output  of  the  buccal  secretions,  and  in  the  course  which 
these  must  take.  Secondly,  the  histological.  The  feucial 
tonsils  are  composed  of  tissue — lymphoid  follicles — 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  essentical  parts  of  the 
blood-manufacturing  system,  the  spleen,  and  lymphatic 
glands.  Moreover,  these  adenoid  follicles  are  densely 
crowed  with  leucocytes  in  all  stages  of  development  and 
with  divided  nuclei.  The  lymphatic  vessel  plexus  through- 
out the  tonsils  is  one  of  the  richest  in  the  body.  Thirdly, 
the  physiological.  The  faucial  tonsils  have  very  free  arterial 
blood  supply,  which  implies  very  considerable  work  done. 
Next  it  is  a  general  law  that  fluids  thrown  out  in  the 
intestinal  canal  are  absorbed  by  the  segment  of  the  intestine 
below,  and  in  t)iis  area  we  have  similar  structures,  the 
solitary  and  agminated  glands,  which  are  not  found  else- 
where in  the  body.  Then,  as  a  general  rule,  in  health  the 
tonsils  atrophy  in  middle  and  late  life,  when  blood  manu- 
facture is  less  active,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  tend  to  be 
large  in  children,  when  lymphoid  tissues  elsewhere  are 
abundant  and  active,  and  blood  manufacture  is  at  its  climax 
for  the  rapid  processes  of  growth  and  nutrition.  The  con- 
siderations already  stated  render  the  correctness  of  the 
above  views  most  probable,  and  it  is  the  objert  of  this  paper 
to  show  that  clinical  and  pathological  facts  harmonise  with 
and  corroborate  them;  and  also  support  the  view  that  other 
tonsils  are  largely  channels  of  absorption. 

Tlu  Pharyngeal  Tonsil, — The  anatomy  and  histology 
of  this  body  in  all  essentials  is  that  of  the  faucial  tonsils; 
there  aie  not  so  many  crypts,  nor  are  they  so  deep  or  sub- 
divided, but  there  are  differences  of  degree.  These  facts 
alone  would  tend  to  show  that  its  function  is  not  dissimilar 
— ^viz.,  the  prevention  of  waste  of  some  secretion.  Now, 
in  the  horizontal  position  of  the  body,  in  man,  all  the  nasal 
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and  lacrymal  secretions  are  bound  to  flow  over  it.  Here, 
then  are  all  the  conditions  required  on  the  hypothesis 
above  enunciated;  and  when  the  facts  from  disease  are 
added,  the  conclusion  will  be  unavoidable  that  this  tonsil 
saves  and  elaborates  the  spent  nasal  and  lacrymal  sec- 
retions. 

Tht  Limgual  Tonsil. — An  obscivation  was  recorded 
many  years  ago  by  Dr.  Horace  Dobell  in  The  Lancet,  and 
reprinted  in  his  work  on  "Winter  Cough"  (third  edition), 
that  the  uvula  serves  to  convey  the  nasal  secretions  on  to 
the  base  of  the  tongue  in  a  plane  anterior  to  the  epiglottis, 
so  keeping  the  constantly  dripping  fluids  out  of  the  larynx. 
This  view  was  independently  arrived  at  by  me,  and 
published  in  The  Lancet  and  in  the  British  Medical  Journal 
(vol.  i.,  1888);  but  having  since  found  that  I  have  been  anti- 
cipated by  Dr.  Dobell,  I  taking  this  opportunity  of  crediting 
him  with  priority.  My  paper,  however,  read  before  the 
Harveian  Society  in  1 888,  also  pointed  out,  that  in  the  erect 
posture  these  nasal  and  lacrymal  secretions  were  dripped 
by  the  uvula  on  to  an  aggregation  of  crypts  and  follicles 
on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  such  as  was  concerned  else- 
where in  the  reabsorption  of  fluids  and  blood  manufacture, 
and  claimed  that  the  same  functions  took  place  here.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  buccal  secretions  also,  to  some  extent, 
come  in  contact  with  the  lingual  tonsil;  also  that  any  por- 
tions of  fluid  not  dealt  with  by  the  tonsils  find  the  epig- 
lottis keeps  them  out  of  the  larynx,  and  run  along  the 
grooved  lateral  spouts  of  the  epiglottis  into  the  pyriform 
sinuses  or  hyoid  f^jssx,  when  they  are  swallowed. 

Before  considering  pathological  causes  which  aflfect 
pre-eminently  one  .or  the  other  tonsil,  it  might  be  as  well 
to  state  here  that  usually  all  the  tonsils  are  more  or  less 
involved,  and  that  anatomical  lesions  are  rarely  confined  to 
any  one. 

Commencing  first  with  the  phatyngeal  tonsil,  it  must 
be  premised  that  its  morbid  conditions  are  connected  with 
the  respiratory  current  and  the  channel  in  which  it  lies.   Of 
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all  proximate  causes  of  affections  of  this  body,  the  most 
frequent  is  chronic  nasal  catarrh,  and  I  shall  therefore  offer 
no  apolof^y  for  suggesting  an  explanation  of  its  genesis. 
I  believe  it  may  be  sought  in  the  extreme  variations  in  the 
temperature,  humidity,  and  purity  of  the  air  breathed  by 
civilised  house-dwelling  mankind,  and,  consequently,  the 
great  variation  in  the  amount  of  moistening,  warming, 
and  filtering  that  has  to  be  performed  by  the  erectile 
mechanism  of  the  nose.  The  savage,  living  in  a  state  of 
nature,  does  not  many  times  a  day  rapidly  change  his  air 
currents  from  a  temperature  of  80°  or  more,  and  often 
laden  with  organic  impurity  and  scorched  up  by  a  stove, 
for  one  frequently  near  the  freezing  point,  and  of  widely 
different  degrees  of  humidity  and  purity.  The  air  he 
breathes  is  of  a  fairly  constant  quality  comparatively  by 
day  and  night.  Hence  there  is  a  certain  normal  accom- 
modation of  his  nasal  erectile  tissues  to  the  work  they  have 
to  do,  which  is  not  suddenly,  frequently,  or  very  materially 
departed  from.  We  have  in  these  considerations  a  possible 
explanation  of  the  freedom  of  the  Red  Indians  from 
catarrh,  and  the  effectiveness  of  their  nasal  channels  for 
breathing  purposes  as  described  by  Catlin,  who  spent  many 
years  among  them.  On  the  other  hand,  with  us  civilised 
moderns,  the  frequent  and  sudden  changes  lead  to  corres- 
ponding activity  in  the  erectile  mechanism  of  the  nose,  and 
this  repeated  for  months  and  years  causes  the  erectile 
tissues  to  get  into  a  state  of  irritable  weakness,  ard  to  be 
permanently  erected.  There  is  then  chronic  congestion 
and  discharge  of  a  secretion  differing  somewhat  from  the 
normal.  The  exciting  causes  being  constantly  in  action, 
chronic  rhinitis  is  produced,  then  h}jpertrophy  of  the 
mucosa  and  narrowing  of  the  passage.  All  this  time  the 
more  or  less  perverted  and  acrid  secretions  have  replaced 
the  healthy  ones,  and  have  passed  back  constantly  to  the 
pharyngeal  tonsil,  which,  having  to  tackle  irritating  sec- 
retions, gels  swollen,  inflamed,  and  in  time  hypertrophied, 
fornnn*^  post-nasal  growths,  with  all  their  attendant  evils. 
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Having  had  constantly  under  my  observation  some  hund- 
reds of  children  for  the  last  five  years,  I  have  been  able 
over  and  over  again  to  trace  the  whole  development  of  post- 
nasal growths   from  ordinary  chronic   nasal  catarrh,  and 
that  in  children  who  have  lived  under  the  most  favorable 
hygienic  regime^  except  in   as  far  as  the  above  mentioned 
variations  in  the  physical  characters  of  the  inspired  air  go; 
and  it  is  to  these  variations  alone  that  I  can  attribute  the 
sequence  of  events.     This  state   of  chronic  inflammation 
and  debility  of  the  tissues  of  the  upper  respiratory  tract  is 
not  distinguishable  from  struma,  and  is  often  associated 
with  general  anaemia  and  debility,  lympathic  gland  affection 
of  the  neck,  concomitant  affections  of  the  conjunctivae  and 
ear  (probably  extension  of  inflammatory  mischief  up  the 
nasal  ducts  and  Eustachian  tubes),  and  also  by  the  forced 
substitution  of  buccal  for  nasal  respiration,  leading  to  de- 
pressed vitality  of  the  tissues  of  the  rest  of  the  respiratory 
tract,    facilitating    the    supervention    of    pneumonia   and 
bronchitis,  and  preparing  the  soil  for  the  invasion  of  the 
tubercle  bacillae.     The  above  account  indicates  correqtly, 
I  believe,  the  relation  between  chronic  nasal  catarrh  and 
pharyngeal  tonsil  hypertrophy,  and  also  between  the  latter 
and  the  other  morbid  states   referred  to.     But  there  are 
other  causes  than  this,  both  of  nasal  catarrh  and  of  acute 
inflammation  of  pharyngeal   tonsil,  the  chief  one  among 
them  being   mechanical  irritants,   such  as  ordinary  dust, 
trade  dust,  pollen,  or  other  finely  divided   matter,   which, 
carried  in  by  the  respiratory  current,  ultimately  find  their 
way  back  to  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  in  the  secretions  which 
flush  the  passages,  thus   causing  direct  irritation  by  their 
presence.     In  the  ^me  way  the  germs  of  the  specific  fevers 
—measles,  scarlet  fever,  variola,  &c. — reach  the  pharyngeal 
tonsil  and  cause  it  to  inflame,  block  the  nasal  passages  in 
varying  degrees,  and,  by  damming  back  secretions,  to  pro- 
duce anterior  rhinorrhoea;  similarly  Eustachian  obstruction, 
retention  of  secretions,  ear  abscesses,  otorrhoea,  and   life- 
long deafness.     Attention  to  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx  in 
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specific  fevers  will  be  likely  to  prevent  the  conditions 
which  are  not  susceptible  of  cure.  Another  cause  of 
pharyngeal  tonsil  enlargement  is  to  be  found  in  its  absorp- 
tion of  irritant  matters  regurgitated  or  vomited  by  infants 
into  their  naso-pharynx.  This  often  produces  an  acute 
coryza  and  nasal  obstruction,  independent  of  mechanical 
occlusion  of  nares  by  vomited  matter,  and  due  to  direct 
irritation  and  enlargement  of  pharyngeal  tonsil.  Irritating 
vaginal  secretions  introduced  during  parturition  and 
exciting  snuffles  is  a  well-known  cause  of  posterior  nasal 
obstruction  from  inflamed  pharyngeal  tonsil.  It  is  a  striking 
clinical  fact  that  there  is  an  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  pharyngeal  tonsil  mischief  in  the  young.  Is  the  cause 
to  be  sought  in  the  smallness  of  the  naso-pharynx,  the 
early  blocking  of  the  nose,  and  the  consequent  stagnation 
and  decomposition  of  the  retained  secretions  ?  Judging 
from  the  anterior  rhinorrhoea  of  such  an  irritating  character 
as  to  cause  eczema  and  the  foulness  of  the  secretions  dis- 
lodged in  the  digital  examination  of  post-nasal  growths,  I 
conclude  that  this  is  often  so,  and  that  the  decomposing 
secretions  keep  up  the  enlargement  commenced  by  an 
ordinary  catarrh. 

The  lingual  tonsil  next  requires  consideration,  as  it  is 
in  relation  with  the  same  secretions  as  the  pharyngeal,  only 
especially  in  the  erect  position.  All  that  has  been  said, 
therefore,  as  to  the  causes  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  upper 
respiratory  tract  applies  with  equal  force  to  lingual  as  to 
pharnygeal  tonsil  diseases,  and  in  this  conveyance  of  the 
acrid  products  of  inflammation  we  have  the  main  cause  of 
its  abnormal  states.  But  there  are  many  causes  besides, 
especially  the  presence  of  deleterious  and  irritatmg  matters 
in  the  alimentary  ingesta.  I  would  Especially  mention 
alcohol,  condiments,  very  hot  fluids,  very  cold  fluids,  or 
frequent  alterations  of  these.  Each  of  these  can  at  times 
be  distinctly  traced  as  the  exciting  cause  of  lingual  tonsil 
hypertrophy,  which,  in  its  turn,  is  the  anatomical  fact  in 
the  productions  of  the  most  obstinate  and  otherwise  in- 
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comprehensible  paresthesia;.  In  the  case  of  this  tonsil,  too 
morbid  influences  derived  from  vitiated  blood  and  secretions 
arc  very  manifest,  I  refer  especially  to  gout  and  rheum- 
atism. Both  the  nasal  and  buccal  secretions  are  sur- 
charged with  the  poisons  of  those  diseases  periodically, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  inflammatory  condition 
of  Ungual  tonsil  seen,  and  central  angina  and  constriction 
complained  of,  so  often  in  these  diseases,  and  which  often 
precede  other  symptoms  or  are  alone  present,  are  due  to 
the  irritation  of  the  lingual  tonsil  by  the  perve.-ted  sec- 
retions. Evidence  confirmatory  of  this  view  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  and  diathetic  treatment  speedily  cures  the  con- 
dition. The  lingual  tonsil  does  not  show  the  same  predis- 
position to  be  affected  in  syphilis  as  do  the  faucial  tonsils. 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  syphilitic  poison  is  excreted 
with  the  buccal  secretions  rather  than  with  the  nasal;  and, 
as  has  already  been  stated,  it  is  with  the  former  that  the 
faucial  tonsils  are  in  special  correlation.  An  interesting 
observation  bearing  on  lingual  tonsil  affection  in  scarlet 
fever  was  recorded  to  me  by  a  pathologist  who  asked  an 
explanation.  In  a  latal  case  he  had  observed  ulcerations 
and  erosions  localised  in  the  area  of  this  organ.  This 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  secretions  loaded  with  germs 
and  inflammatory  products  had  vented  their  fury  here,  and 
seems  singularly  confirmatory  of  the  importance  of  the 
lingual  tonsil.  Taking  lupus  of  the  nose  and  throat  again, 
and  infiltrations  ulcerations  have  been  found  localized  in 
the  lingual  tonsil  area  (Chiari  and  Reil),  the  infection  having 
clearly  been  carried  over  healthy  parts  to  a  place  where  it 
could  enter  with  the  secretions  and  reproduce  the  di.sease. 
When  there  is  nasa'  obstruction  and  substituted  mouth- 
breathing,  all  the  impurities  of  the  environing  atmosphere 
tnter  the  mouth,  and  many  of  them  alighting  on  the 
mucous  membrane,  are  washed  on  to  the  lingual  and  faucial 
tonsils.  Moreover,  work  is  cast  on  the  linings  of  the 
mouth — that  of  warming  and  moistening  the  air — which 
does  not   belong  to   them.     Hence   drying  of  the  surface 
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and  failure  of  the  secretions  to  wash  away  the  decomposing 
dvhris.  In  the  morning  the  patient  complains  of  a  dry 
mouth  and  a  slight  sore  throat,  due  to  inflammation  of  the 
lingual  and  faucial  tonsils.  This  at  first  passes  off  during 
the  day,  but  after  some  time  leads  to  hypertrophy  of  the 
irritated  structures.  Other  freouent  and  potent  causes  of 
lingual  tonsil  abnormalities  are  tobacco  smoking,  chewing, 
and  snuffing,  their  action  being  irritant  to  the  lymph  fol- 
licles throughout  the  upper  respiratory  tract.  Septic  influ- 
ences, bad  teeth,  neglected  dirty  teeth,  false  teeth  not  kept 
clean  or  not  well  fitting,  must  be  added  to  the  list  of 
common  causes  of  lymph  follicle  irritation  and  hypertrophy 
throughout  the  whole  area  -under  consideration,  and  must 
be  attended  to  before  a  cure  can  be  expected.  Lingual 
tonsil  mischief  is  specially  met  with  in  adults,  and  not  so 
much  in  children.  The  reasons  I  would  suggest  are  that 
the  latter  do  not  indulge  in  alcohol,  condiments,  or  very 
hot  or  very  cold  fluids;  and  also  that  the  irritating  secretions 
which  in  children  are  penned  up  in  the  nose  or  directed 
forwards  owing  to  enlarged  pharyngeal  tonsil  to  produce  a 
rhinorrhoea,  in  adults  pass  on  (there  being  more  room  in 
the  naso-pharynx)  to  the  lingual  tcnsil. 

Concerning  the  faucial  tonsils,  the  special  relation  of 
these  to  the  buccal  secretion?  has  been  referred  to,  and 
also  that  the  factors  in  the  production  of  disease  of  the 
other  tonsils  affect  these  likewise.  It  is  unnecessary, 
therefore,  to  recapitulate,  but  it  remains  for  me  to  remark 
additional  facts.  Very  often  unilateral  hypertrophy  of  a 
faucial  tonsil  is  seen.  How  often  is  it  not  in  relation  with 
a  carious  tooth  on  the  same  side,  constantly  contaminating 
the  buccal  secretions  on  that  side?  There  can  be  little 
doubt  tiiat  the  tonsils  are  the  sites  where  the  poison  of 
scarlatina,  measles,  and  diphtheria  usually  enter  the  system, 
since  they  are  the  parts  first  and  most  constantly,  and  often 
alone,  visibly  affected;  and  tlie  lymphatic  glands  in  direct 
communication  with  them  most  markedly,  soonest,  and 
most    frequently    involved.     Faulty  voice    production  and 
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excessive  use  of  the  voice  are  very  important  causes  of 
affections  of  all  the  tonsiU.  Excessive  use  demands  ex- 
cessive lubrication,  and  the  latter  implies  excessive  ab- 
sorption on  the  part  of  all  the  lymphoid  follicles.  Hence 
tlie  diffusiveness,  chronicity,  and  obstinacy  of  tne  changes 
met  with  in  the  throats  of  clergymen,  actors,  and  Board 
School  teachers.  Regarding  lacunar  or  so-called  follicular 
tonsillitis  (which,  by  the  way,  I  have  noticed  more  than 
once  well  marked  in  the  crypts  of  the  lingual  tonsils),  there 
are  two  distant  varieties  clinically.  The  first  is  that  in 
which  superficial  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  mucosa 
blocks  the  crypt  orifices  and  causes  retention  of  the  shed 
epithelium  and  debris.  This  form  is  acute  and  usually 
easily  curable,  and  may  be  brought  about  by  septic  or 
common  catarrhal  causes.  It  is  painful,  and  requires 
sedative  and  antiphlogistic  treatment.  This  variety  often 
forms  the  starting-point  of  a  lacunar  abscess,  or  the  process 
may  extend  deeper  and  peri-tonsillar  abscess  or  quinsy 
ensue.  The  second  form  is  chronic,  and  depends  on.  a 
natural  or  acquired  sluggishness  with  which  the  des- 
quamation processes  of  the  epithelium  lining  the  tonsillar 
crypts  are  performed,  and  the  debris  is  not  normally  ex- 
truded hy  2l  vis  a  tergo.  This  is  not  septic  or  painful, 
though  there  may  be  slight  stiffness  and  discomfort.  It  is 
very  chronic  in  course,  and  difficult  to  overcome,  yielding 
best,  however,  to  solvent  and  stimulant  local  applications. 
The  discrete  nodules  in  the  pharyngeal  walls  partake  in 
the  morbid  processes  going  on  in  the  other  tonsils,  and 
are  similarly  affected  by  the  causes  acung  on  them. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  state  that  it  has  not  been 
my  object  in  this  paper  to  give  details  of  symptoms  and 
treatment,  and  merely  to  indicate  the  lines  upon  which 
nose  and  throat  affections  should  be  treated  when,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  the  various  tonsils — the  points  of  maxi- 
mum irritation — show  palpable  signs  of  morbid  action;  and 
it  must  be  observed  that,  when  the  various  methods  of 
treatment  in  use  in  the  past  are  considered  in  the  light  of 
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the  above  views  as  to  the  functions  of  the  tonsils,  it  will  be 
seen  that  these  views  afford  a  scientific  explanation  of  the 
success  of  those  empirical  methods  which  have  been  hitherto 
the  most  approved.  These  lines  would  be,  firstly,  the  en- 
surance  of  physiological  rest  to  the  affected  tissues  by 
arresting  morbid  and  lessening  profuse  secretions,  and 
promoting  derivative  action  into  other  channels.  In  acute 
and  sub-acute  affections,  a  blue  pill,  followed  by  regular 
small  doses  of  belladonna,  gives  excellent  results.  Secondly 
the  removal  of  all  causes  of  irritation  and  inflammation  in 
the  inspired  air,  whether  due  to  occupation,  habits,  or  con- 
ditions  of  existence,  and  a  similar  regulation  of  the  habitual 
alimentary  ingesta.  Thirdly,  the  soothing  of  any  acute  in- 
flammation or  pain  by  ordinary  measures,  ice,  bland  fluids, 
jelly,  cocaine,  &c.  Fourthly,  the  attack  of  any  diathetic 
condition  which  may  be  causing  perversion  of  secretions— 
as  gout,  rheumatism,  syphillis,  &c., — on  general  principles. 
Fifthly,  the  removal  of  any  hypertrophied  tissue — such  as 
enlarged  tonsils,  post-nasal  growths,  hypertrophied  lingual 
tonsil,  granules  of  granular  pharynx,  &c., — which  may  be 
occluding  any  physiological  channel  or  causing  mechanical 
irritation  of  adjacent  parts  by  the  numerous  approved 
methods  at  our  disposal.  Sixthly,  the  prevention  of  the 
accumulation  or  stagnation  of  any  of  the  secretions  of  the 
nose,  mouth,  or  pharnyx  by  cleaning  and  antiseptic 
washes. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say — i.  The  significance  of 
the  various  tonsils  is  in  their  palpable  relation  to  the  blood- 
manufacturing  system  and  to  the  outpour  of  copious  sec- 
retions. The  relations  of  the  tonsils  to  the  rest  of  the 
organism  can  be  well  appreciated  by  comparing  them  with 
the  relations  of  the  sewage  farm  to  the  town  whose  refuse 
it  makes  use  of,  and  to  which  it  returns  its  elaborated 
products.  2.  If  any  of  the  secretions  delivered  to  the 
tonsils  become  contaminated  in  any  way  with  irritating 
matter,  whether  generated  in  the  system  or  introduced  from 
without,  those  tonsils  in  physiological  correlation  with  the 
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affected  secretion  show  irritative  changes  varying  in  degree. 
The  function  and  afiections  of  the  various  tonsils 
afford  the  key  to  the  comprehension  and  scientific  treat- 
ment— and  the  prevention — of  many  of  the  most  intract- 
able and  recurrent  disorders  of  the  nose  and  throat. — 
LoxdoH  Dental  Record. 
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I  have  chosen  this  subject  not  in  order  to  advocate  ' 
the  immediate  filling  of  all  root  canals,  but  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss  the  question  on  both  sides,  considering  the  conditions 
bvoring  the  immediate  filling  of  root  canals,  and  those 
contra-indicating  it.  In  dealing  with  this  problem,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  be  guided  by  correct  sui^cal  principles. 
Though  the  relation  of  a  tooth  to  its  surrounding  tissues 
is  unique,  yet  the  disturbances  due  to  inilammation  and 
abscess  must  be  treated  accordingly  to  the  same  surgical 
principle  ai-  hold  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  I  emphasize 
this  point  because  many  seem  to  work  upon  the  teeth  as  if 
ihey  were  not  vital,  and  as  if  they  were  not  subject  to  the 
laws  governing  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  whole  question 
as  to  whether  root  canals  should  be  filled  at  once  or  not 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  peridental  tissues,  and 
of  the  root  canals.  Some  of  the  common  conditions  re- 
quiring root  filling  are; 

1st.  An  inflamed  pulp  which  must  be  destroyed  and 
removed.  In  this  condition  there  has  existed,  as  a  rule, 
no  inflammation  of  the  peridental  tissues.  The  removal  of 
tlie  pulp  causes  a  simple  wound  involving  a  minute  area  at 
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the  apex  of  the  root  This  wound  heals  quickly  by  first 
intention  giving  rise  to  no  inflammatory  products.  The 
tondiiions  are,  therefore,  favorable  for  an  immediate  fiUirg 
of  the  root  ciiii:Lls.  There  can  be  no  reason  for  delay. 
excopt  in  such  cases  as  bleed  profusely  from  the  apical 
artery,  thereby  rendering  the  proper  drying  of  the  canal 
impossible. 

A  second  condition  requiring  root  filling  is  one  in 
which  the  pulp  has  died  without  being  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  h,is  given  rise  to  no  peridental  inflammation.  The 
condition  .of  iiuch  pulps  commonly  escapes  notice  for  i 
t\me'-  "VVhori,-lnjwi;ver,  they  have  been  discovered,  it  be- 
copies  a- (Juii?.iio«. whether  tlic  pulp  cavity  should  be  filled 
at-'oiice", -OF  wht'tber-'a  delay  is  advisable.  It  is  my  experi- 
ence, and  I  fijid.it.also  to-bctiie  experience  of  others,  that 
itfimeJiste  rdoFftll&ig:ii  ndt'wise  under  the  conditions  just 
■  described.  Though  the  dead  pulp  may  not  have  given  rise 
to  trouble  previous  to  its  having  been  exposed  to  the  air; 
yel,  when  so  exposed,  it  seems  to  furnish  particularly  good 
soil  for  the  growth  of  putrefaction  and  suppurative  gerff.s. 
If  \vc  were  able  to  remove  every  particle  of  such  a  pulp  a' 
one  sitting,  then  it  would  be  wise  to  fill  immediately.  We 
are,  however,  not  .sure  of  so  doing,  and  a  smalt  remnant 
being  left  is  capable  of  being  infected  with  germs  and 
siettini;  up  severe  peridental  disturbance.  The  influenceof 
germ  life  should  be  borne  in  mind,  as  it  is  probable  thai 
no  suppurative  pr^cess  occurs  without  the  agency  of  specific 
germs.  The  putrefactive  process  is  likewise  due  to  genns. 
So  long  as  these  organi.sms  are  kept  from  a  dead  pulp,  the 
pulp  creates  no  disturbance,  but  when  once  admitted,  they 
produce  characteristic  results.  The  filling  of  root  canals 
of  the  class  described  above  should  be  delayed  till  the  dead 
pLilp  has  bet'ii  thoroughly  removed  and  the  canals  ds- 
infected.  AVe  can  know  that  this  result  lias  been  obtained 
when  the  tooth  remains  comfortable  for  a  short  period, after 
having  been  tightly  filled  with  cotton  and  stopped  with 
gutta-percha. 
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A  third  condition  requiring  root-filling  is  where  the 
pulp,  by  its  death  and  decomposition,  has  started  up  an 
inflammation  or  abscess  in  the  peridental  tissues.  This 
condition  wc  treat  on  true  surgical  principles  when  we 
remove  the  irritant  and  establish  as  free  drainage  as  possible 
for  the  products  of  inflammation.  Unfortunately,  in  inflam- 
mation about  a  tooth  we  cannot  get  at  the  seat  of  the  dis- 
turbance so  readily  as  we  could  desire.  Wc  must  rely  on 
the  small  apical  foramen  offering  an  outlet  for  the  discharge. 
To  close  this  outlet  before  all  disturbance  has  subsided  and 
the  discharge  has  ceased  seems  to  me  bad  surgery  and  bad 
dentistry.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  if  in  such  cases 
the  root  canal  be  stopped  at  once,  subsequent  trouble  may 
be  met  by  approaching  the  abscess  through  the  outer  al- 
veolar plate,  thus  giving  exit  to  the  abscess  and  gaining 
access  to  the  apical  space  for  treatment.  Is  it  wise,  how- 
ever, to  force  an  inflammatory  affection  to  burrow  about  in 
the  bony  alveolar  and  effect  a  passage  outwards  ?  Is  it, 
moreover,  wise  to  make  an  artificial  opening  through  the 
alveolus?  If  the  abscess  forces  its  own  way  outwards,  it 
causes  the  patient  intense  pain  and  produces  a  considerable 
destruction  of  bone.  The  practice  of  trephining  through 
the  alveolus,  and  so  reaching  the  seat  of  the  abscess,  I  do 
not  find  to  be  very  generally  advised  in  our  dental  authori- 
ties except  where  distmct  fluctuation  can  be  made  out. 
Making  an  external  opening  is  certainly  good  surgery  if 
wc  can  be  reasonably  sure  of  reaching  with  the  trephine 
the  seat  of  the  abscess,  and  if  we  can  be  sure  of  not  injuring 
important  adjoining  tissues. 

If  one  examines  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  dental 
canal  and  the  tips  of  the  teeth,  the  intervening  space  is 
bound  to  be  very  small.  In  trying  to  reach  this  intervening 
space,  which  is  the  usual  seat  of  an  abscess,  we  might  very 
easily  enter  the  dental  canal  and  sever  the  dental  nerve  or 
artery.  As  the  lower  jaw,  the  mental  nerve  which  supplii:s 
sensation  to  the  chin  leaves  the  dental  canal  just  between 
the  first  and  second  lower  bicuspids  at  a  point  often  in- 
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volved  in  abscess  about  these  teeth.  In  using  a  trephine 
at  this  point  there  seems  to  me  considerable  danger  of 
severing  this  nerve.  But  why  this  discussion  with  regard 
to  the  external  opening  of  abscesses  ?  Because,  if  we 
propose  to  immediately  stop  root  canals  before  the  peri- 
dental tissue  has  become  normal  we  must  be  prepared  to 
let  out  the  discharge  some  other  way,  or  else  require  our 
patients  to  endure  a  considerable  amount  of  pain  while  the 
abscess  finds  its  own  way  out. 

I  have  heard  it  said  of  one  who  practised  the  immediate 
filling  of  root  canals  that  he  was  very  skillful  in  the  use  of 
the  alveolar  trephine.  It  seems  to  me  better  as  a  rule  to 
cure  the  mflammation  through  the  apical  foramen  rather 
than  to  force  or  make  an  exit  through  the  alveolus. 

A  fourth  condition  to  be  described  is  that  in  which  an 
artificial  opening  or  fistula  has  already  been  established  as 
the  result  of  a  dead  pulp  and  subsequent  inflammation. 
Such  cases  having  an  exit  for  products  of  inflammation 
independent  of  the  root  canals  are  much  easier  of  treatment 
than  the  foregoing.  As  soon  as  the  root  canals  can  be 
made  clean,  they  should  be  filled. 

When  root  canals  are  to  be  filled  at  one  sitting  the 
best  method  seems  to  me  to  be  as  follows :  Make  free  access 
to  the  pulp  cavity,  enlarge  not  only  the  entrance  to  the 
root  canal,  but  its  entire  length.  For  enlarging  root  canals, 
drills  which  cut  ahead  are  unsafe.  Reamers  like  the 
Morey  drills  which  follow  the  canal  and  cut  at  the  sides 
are  the  safest  and  most  useful.  Use  a  large  size  drill  first, 
then  smaller  ones  in  succession.  Even  these  drills  should 
not  be  forced,  but  should  be  gently  advanced  only  so  far  as 
they  go  easily.  There  are  two  reasons  for  enlarging  root 
canals. 

1st.  It  is  easier  to  fill  enlarged  canals  than  those  of 
natural  size. 

2d.  The  mechanical  removal  of  the  dentine  adjacent 
to  the  pulp  is  the  best  way  of  disinfecting  that  tissue.  It 
takes  time  to  disinfect  root  canals  by  drugs,  and  we  cannot 
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always  be  sure  ,that  the  drugs  which  we  apply  do  their 
work.  If,  however,  the  infected  substance  is  to  a  large 
extent  removed  bodily  the  health  of  the  remaining  dentine 
is  greatly  promoted.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  the  extensive 
drilling  out  of  root  canals  as  practised  by  some.  A  process 
which  often  results  in  the  perforation  of  the  root  and  leaves 
broken  instruments  to  give  rise  to  serious  trouble.  I  do, 
however,  believe  in  the  careful  enlarging  of  root  canals  to 
remove  decomposable  or  decomposing  substances.  When 
root  canals  are  not  enlarged,  broaches  are  commonly  used 
in  many  ways  and  not  without  risk.  The  peridental 
tissues  may  be  by  them  infected  through  uncleanliness  of 
the^instrument  or  by  forcing  up  putrifying  material. 

If  root  canals  are  to  be  filled  immediately,  great  care 
must  be  given  to  small  details;  an  antiseptic  condition  must 
as  far  as  possible  be  established  and  maintained. 

While  the  enlargement  of  root  canals  should  be  the 
most  important  antiseptic  measure,  yet  there  may  be  parts 
of  the  root  canal  not  completely  reached  by  this  process. 
Certain  drugs  are  therefore  of  value,  First  to  be  mentioned 
is  peroxide  of  Jiydrogen,  which  has  the  power  of  converting 
decomposing  substances  into  harmless  ones.  Not  being  a 
violent  caustic,  it  does  not  close  the  tubuli  to  the  entrance 
of  its  medicinal  power.  Having  the  property  of  dis- 
ingaging  bubbles  of  gas  as  long  as  any  decomposing  sub- 
stance is  left,  it  affords  a  correct  guide  for  the  duration  of 
its  application. 

Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  extract  a  tooth  which 
had  become  thoroughly  infected  by  decomposicion;  it  was 
really  a  dead  tooth.  This  I  immersed  in  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  for  several  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  a 
complete  renovation  had  taken  place.  The  tooth,  though 
kept  for  some  time  afterwards,  never  had  the  slightest  odor. 
I  think  no  other  disinfectant  would  have  done  as  well. 
Peroxide  of  hydrogen  should  be  kept  well  stoppered  in  a 
cold  place,  the  colder  the  better.  Cold  condenses  the  gas 
and  it  is  less  likely  to  escape.     When  needed  for  use  a 
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small  bottle  should  be  filled.  Even  with  care  this  drag 
deteriorates  very  rapidly;  it  is  especially  diflfkult  to  keep  in 
the  summer  time.  Other  drugs  are  of  value,  such  iB 
alcohol,  which  is  a  detergent  and  dryer;  carbolic  acid  5  per 
cent,  and  corrosive  sub.  i-iooo,  both  of  which  latter  are 
powerful  germicides. — Independent  Practitioner. 


ARTICLE    III. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MATERNAL  IMPRESSIONS 

ON  THE  FOETUS. 


BY   FREDERICK    L.   CLASSEN,   M.  D.,  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


I  Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  AllniDy,  Wednesday 

KTuning,  November  14, 1888.] 

The  belief,  held  by  many,  as  far  back  as  Plato,  is  be- 
coming stronger  now,  that  the,  condition  of  the  motfier's 
mind  has  a  great  influence  upon  her  unborn  child;  that  not 
only  deformities  may  result  from  maternal  impressions,  but 
that  modifications  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  character 
of  the  child,  as  manifested  in  after  years,  may  have  their 
origin  in  the  mental  state  of  the  pregnant  woman.  Hence 
should  be  guarded  from  all  injurious  influences  and  pain- 
ful sights.  There  are  some  women  so  highly  impression- 
able as  to  react  to  the  slightest  nerve  stimulus;  and  from 
the  moment  of  fecundation  the  ovum  is  exposed  to  various 
influences  which  may  alter  its  normal  development. 

During  my  first  year  of  practice,  a  lady,  advanced  to 
the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  called  at  my  office,  wish- 
ing to  have  a  tooth  extracted.  She  asked  me  if  it  would 
do  any  harm  to  her  unborn,  child.  I  told  her  I  did  not 
think  it  would.  I  delivered  her  one  month  later  of  a  dead 
child.  I  have  always  thought  that  the  death  of  the  child 
was  caused  by  the  extraction  of  the  tooth. 
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Having  this  case  in  mind,  I  have  always  deemed  it  in- 
advisable to  do  any  tooth -pulling  for  a  pregnant  woman. 
And  yet,  about  three  months  ago,  a  lady,  of  an  extremely 
nervous  temperament,  wished  to  have  six  decayed  teeth  ex- 
tracted. She  asked  me  if  it  would  injure  her  in  any  vvay, 
as  she  had  then  gone  about  three  weeks  over  her  menstrual 
period.  I  told  her  it  might  produce  an  abortion.  "Well," 
said  she.  "I  will  have  to  run  the  risk,  as  I  cannot  stand  tht 
pain,"  She  was  put  under  ether,  and  the  teeth  extracted. 
No  abortion  followed.  She  now  asks  whether  the  child 
will  be  marked. 

Many  writers  are  opposed  to  the  theory  of  maternal 
impressions,  and  claim  that  the  deformity  is  due  to  an 
arrest  of  development  or  to  coincidence.  I  would  mention 
Dr.  J.  G.  Fisher,  of  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y.,  who  prepared  a  very 
able  and  scientific  paper  entitled  "Does  Maternal  Influence 
Have  Constructive  or  Destructive  Power  in  the  Production 
of  Malformations  or  Monstrosities  at  any  Stage  of 
Embryonic  Development?"*  I  will  quote  some  o(  his 
deductions : 

1.  "That  traditional  superstition  has  perpetuated  the 
notion  that  malformations  are  the  result  of  mental  emotion. " 

2.  "That  the  medical  profession  is  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree  responsible  for  the  existence  and  continuance  of 
this  popular  error." 

3.  "That  various  intense  emotions  are  common  with 
gestating  women,  and  apprehensions  of  malformation  o( 
their  oflspring  exists  in  the  minds  of  a  large  portion,  j'et 
abnormal  births  are  extremely  rare." 

4.  "That  there  is  nothing  like  law  in  the  alleged 
results  of  maternal  mental  influence  in  the  production  of 
malformation." 

5.  "That  the  occasional  apparent  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  is  due,  in  most  instances,  to  accidents,  whicJi 
would  be  far  less  frequent  if  the  facts  could  be  obtiiined 

*  Amei-icaD  Juurual  of  iDiiaDity,  Janoary ,  1870. 
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preinously  instead  oi  subsequently  to  the  birth  of  the  child." 

6.  "Such  evidences  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  and 
authentic  to  warrant  a  rational  belief  in  the  origin  of 
monstrosities  from  the  perturbed  emotions  of  the  mother's 
mind." 

7.  "Like  causes  produce  like  results,  whereas  we  find 
that  in  a  series  of  cases  of  any  special  variety  of  malform- 
ation mental  emotions  arising  from  a  considerable  number 
of  dissimilar  objects,  even  of  the  most  diverse  character, 
are  assigned  as  the  cause." 

8.  "In  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  of  malformation 
no  mental  or  even  physical  explanation  is  offered  by  the 
parents  or  friends." 

9.  "There  is  no  relation  between  the  number  and 
character  of  these  mental  emotions  and  apprehensions  of 
pregnant  women  and  the  actual  frequency  and  variety  of 
malformations." 

10.  "That  some  of  the  assumed  causes  are  alleged  to 
have  operated  upon  the  embryo  or  foetus  subsequently  to 
the  named  period  for  the  evolution  of  the  part  which  is 
found  to  be  the  seat  of  the  malformation,  thereby  implying 
a  distinctive  as  well  as  a  metamorphosing  power." 

12.  "Malformations  identical  in  kind  and  in  degree 
recur  again  and  again  in  the  human  subject,  and  admit  of  a 
systemic  classification,  definite  and  distinctive." 

13.  "Every  form  of  malformation  and  monstrosity 
in  the  human  subject,  has  had  its  exact  morphological 
counterpart  in  the  lower  animals." 

15.  "The  only  rational  and  scientific  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  pathological  histology." 

16.  "Monstrosities  are  not  the  result  of  embryological 
and  physiological  laws;  they  are  the  products  of  embarrass- 
ments to  normal  development." 

17.  "Vices  of  conformation  and  monstrosities  are  due 
to  either  retarded  or  excessive  development." 
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Dugas*  and  Dr.  Notman  Bridget  t  opposed  the  theory; 
and  Dr.  D.  S.  Conant,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Medicine,  on  "Monstrosities,"  argues  that 
anomalies  are  due  to  arrested  development  of  the  fcetus. 
and  not  to  maternal  impressions,  based  on  the  statement  of 
Virchow  that  there  is  no  nervous  tissue  in  the  umbilical 
cord,  and  the  only  means  of  communication  between  the 
mother  and  fcetus  is  through  the  medium  of  the  blood.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  paper.  Dr.  Detmold  opposed  the 
theory,  so  also  the  late  Dr.  Peaslee,  both  saying  that  de- 
formity was  due  to  an  arrest  of  development.  The  latter 
adds,  however,  the  following:  "When  the  pregnant  woman 
becomes  the  subiect  of  intense  anxiety,  fear,  or  other  kinds 
of  mental  emotions,  the  offspring  might  be  more  or  less 
impressed.  The  reason  for  this  effect  on  the  fcetus  could 
be  explained  by  the  close  sympathy  between  the  brain  and 
uterus.  The  blood  going  to  an  impregnated  uterus  may 
be  so  altered  in  quality  as  to  produce  fatal  effects  on  the 
tetus,  if,  aller  a  pregnant  woman  is  frightened,  a  monster  is 
produced  in  a  general  instead  of  a  special  way  by  the  arrest 
of  development.  For  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  fcetus, 
during  its  various  stages  of  development,  passes  through 
certain  conformations  which  in  general  appearance  very 
much  resemble  those  of  lower  animals." 

Velpeau,  Ryan,  Demageon  and  Reinvielliers  entertain 
similar  views. 

On  the  other  hand,  Montgomery,  Rokitansky,  Car- 
penter (physiology),  Dalton,  Flint,  Hammond,  Allen 
Thompson,  Fordyce  Barker  and  E.  C.  Spitzka  favor  the 
doctrine  of  maternal  impressions.  The  latter  has  written 
a  very  able  and  scientific  article,  j:  in  which  he  says : 

'Those  who  discredit  the  evidence  accumulated  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  maternal  impressions  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.     The  first  consists  of  those  who, 

*  SrHithem  Med.  and  Surg.  Jauraal.  St-pi.,  1686,  p.  tlt7. 

t  Cblcapi  Hedicnl  .louriml,  August.  1675,  p.  577. 

t  "Medical  ClaBrici"  Volume  il,  Hoa.  %  and  8,  Aug.  aud  Oct.  188S. 
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of  a  critical  and  analytical  turn  of  mind,  have  unearthed  so 
much  that  is  absurd  or  incc'nclusive  in  the  related  cases, 
that  they  have  hastily  assumed  all  to  be  of  the  same  fallaci- 
ous nature.  The  second  comprises  those  whom  I  would 
designate  as  'coarse  materialists.'  Let  this  term  not  be  mis- 
understood !  Every  scientist  is  properly  a  materialist.  But 
there  is  a  class  of  writers  and  workers  who  cannot  sec 
beyond  their  fingers,  who,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
advance  of  science  in  this  century  has  been  owing  to  the 
methods  of  the  laboratory,  have  gotten  up  a  sort  of  spuri- 
ous enthusiasm  for  the  balance,  the  kymograph,  microscope 
and  thermometer,  and  with  an  assumption  of  hauteur,  sneer 
down  everything  that  cannot  be  weighed,  measured,  chemi- 
cally tested  or  photographed." 

Again : 

"I  have  never  seen  an  idiotic,  malformed  child,  or  one 
afflicted  wtth  morbid  impulses,  derived  from  healthy  parents 
of  families  free  from  hereditary  taint  in  which  a  maternal 
impression  could  not  be  traced.  In  a  large  number  a  direct 
correspondence  between  the  maternal  impression  and  the 
nature  of  the  deformity  or  peculiarity  could  be  discovered/' 

After  citing  several  cases,  he  holds  that  the  doctrine  of 
maternal  impressions  is  maintained  by  the  following  (acts : 

"i.  One  class  of  them  is  established  to  be  due  to 
such  by  statistical  evidence.  2.  Another  class  is  established 
by  the  exact  reproduction  of  the  maternal  impression  in 
the  foetus,  so  exact  that  all  explanations  based  on  the  as- 
sumption of  a  fortuitous  occurrence  must  be  rejected. 
3.  Cases  are  recorded  where  the  same  cause  produced  the 
same  effect  in  several  instances.  4.  Cases  are  recorded 
where  a  multiplicity  of  impressions  on  the  same  mother 
led  to  a  multiplicity  of  defects  in  the  offsprtng.  all  of  them 
reproducing  the  original  impression.  5.  As  already  pointed 
out,  the  foetal  defect  is  in  harmony  with  the  embryological 
law  that  the  earlier  the  influence  is  excited  in  the  germ,  the 
deeper  its  effect — in  other  words,  the  greater  the  deformity. 
6.  The  counter-argument  of  opponents  of  the  doctrine  that 
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the  monstrosity  is  orten  quite  unlike  the  impression  to 
which  it  is  attributed,  is  met  by  the  fact  just  cited,  and  also 
by  the  fact  that  ia  ordinary  (universally  admitted)  hereditary 
transmission  the  same  defect  is  not  necessarily  transmitted. 
The  transmission  of  maternal  impressions  conflicts  in  no 
detail  with  the  laws  of  embryonic  development  and  heredity. 
It  is  in  complete  harmony  with  them." 

Also: 

"One  fact  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  maternal  impressions,  and  that  is  their  consis- 
tency with  embryological  laws,  and  even  with  embryological 
experimentation.  It  is  noted  that  in  producing  monstrosi- 
ties by  artificial  methods,  an  interference  with  development 
at  an  early  period  produces  a  far  greater  malformation  than 
one  at  a  later  period.  In  the  foregoing  series  of  cases  it 
may  have  been  remarked  by  the  reader  that  deep  defects, 
involving  grave  malformation  of  the  brain,  occurred  in  the 
first  two  months  of  pregnancy.  That  such  mvolving  ab- 
sence of  bony  parts  occurred  before  the  sixth  month,  and 
that  all  birth-marks  attributed  to  impressions  occurring  in 
the  last  month  were  at  most  skin  deep.  It  is  sometimes 
possible  by  a  disturbance  of  a  germ  at  a  very  early  period 
of  its  history,  to  cause  a  division,  in  other  words,  a  coa- 
joined  twin  monster.  AH  the  two-headed  children  of 
mothers  who  had  been  impressed  by  the  "two-headed 
nightingale"  were  attributed  to  impressions  occurring  in 
the  first  few  days  after  conception,  and  consistently  so,  for 
such  a  deformity  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  causes 
operating  after  the  second  week." 

Dr.  Fordyce  Barker  has  written : 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  who  disbelieve  in  this 
doctrine  base  their  skepticism  on  what  they  regard  as  phy- 
siological reasoning,  and  chiefly  on  the  assi^rtion  that  there 
is  DO  direct  nerve  communication  between  the  maternal  and 
foetal  system,  and  that,  therefore,  nerve  impressions  cannot 
be  transmitted  to  the  foetus.  Deformities,  they  urge,  are 
due  to  arrest  of  development,  but  no  one  has  brought  for- 
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ward  any  sound  physiological  reason  why  this  arrest  of 
development  may  not  have  been  caused  by  maternal  im- 
pressions, affecting  foetal  nutrition  by  their  influence  on  the 
maternal  blood,  as  well  as  by  falls,  injuries,  diseases,  intra- 
uterine amputations  by  ligation  of  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
the  various  other  causes  which  have  been  assigned.  Those 
numerous  changes  in  foetal  development  where  the  effect 
corresponds  with  known  maternal  impressions,  of  which 
hundreds  have  been  published,  are  considered  as  simply 
coincidences.  But  if  mathematical  calculation  could  be 
made  as  to  the  chances  for  such  a  coincidence,  I  believe 
that  the  oods  would  be  so  enormous  as  to  be  almost  beyond 
enumeration.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  the  profes- 
sion leads  me  to  suppose  that  a  very  large  majority  utterly 
disbelieve  in  this  influence,  and  I  ascribe  this  skepticism  to 
the  fact  that,  while  they  find  this  belief  almost  universal,  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  cause  great  anxiety  in  many  of  their 
patients,  especially  if  they  have  been  subjected  to  any 
strong  emotion,  yet  the  verification  of  this  apprehension  is 
so  extremely  rare  that  probably  not  one  in  a  hundred  ever 
meets  with  a  convincing  case. 

"Extremely  rare  as  is  the  occurrence  of  cases  which 
prove  the  result  of  this  influence,  yet  I  think  the  fact  is  so 
well  proved  by  sufficient  authentic  evidence  as  to  make  it 
as  certain  as  any  other  fact  which  cannot  be  explained  by 
science,  and  there  are  many  such.  Indeed,  in  the  light  of 
all  the  evidence  which  has  been  accumulated  on  this  point, 
it  seems  to  me  as  reasonable  to  deny  the  occurrence  of 
earthquakes  because  philosophy  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  cause.** 

One  of  the  most  frequent  deformities  impressing  the 
mother's  eye  and  transmitted  in  exact  repetition  to  the  child 
is  hare-lip.  Dr.  Barker  relates  a  case  occurring  in  bis  own 
practice  in  which  the  influence  of  maternal  impression 
seems  well  grounded. 

"A  lady  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty,  when  her 
father  made  her  a  present  of  a  house.     She  was  absent  on 
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her  wedding  trip  for  two  weeks,  and  then  went  to  the 
Gramercy  Park  Hotel  to  stay  while  her  house  was  being 
repainted  and  decorated,  and  such  furni  ure  as  she  wished 
was  selected  and  purchased.  She  had  not  menstruated 
since  her  marriage.  On  her  first  day  at  this  hotel  she 
v^ent  to  the  table  d'hote,  and  found  herself  seated  opposite 
a  gentleman  with  three  daughters  who  all  had  hare-lips. 
(This  family  is  well-known.)  The  first  glance  at  them 
made  her  so  faint  that  she  at  once  left  the  table,  and  always 
after  took  her  meals  in  her  private  rooms  until  she  moved 
to  her  own  house.  She  never  mentioned  her  reasons  for 
this  even  to  her  husband,  nor  had.  she  any  suspicion  that 
she  was  then  pregnant.  I  attended  her  in  her  confinement, 
which  was  a  very  laborious  one,  and  she  was  delivered  by 
the  forceps,  profoundly  under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 
I  saw  at  once  that  the  child  had  a  double  hare-lip,  and  sent 
for  Dr.  Carnochan,  who  had  finished  the  operation  before 
she  awoke  from  the  chloroform  sleep.  On  becoming  con- 
scious she  demanded  to  see  her  child,  saying  that  she  was 
certain  that  it  had  a  hare-lip.  I  refused  to  allow  her  to  see 
her  child  until  the  next  morning,  and  gave  her  a  full  opiate. 
The  operation  was  remarkably  successful,  the  mother  d<d 
welj,  and  the  child,  now  nearly  thirty,  would  not  attract 
attention  by  the  appearance  of  his  lip,  but  only  by  an  in- 
distinct articulatioit  of  a  few  words." 

In  a  foot-note  he  adds  the  following : 

*'I  may  here  say  that  this  is  the  only  case  which  has 
occurred  in  my  practice  in  which  any  peculiarity  of  the 
child  had  been  anticipated  by  the  mother,  although  the  ap- 
prehension has  been  strongly  expressed  by  many." 

As  to  the  question  of  operation  upon  cases  of  hare-lip, 
whether  it  should  be  performed  immediately  or  delayed 
until  a  later  period,  he  says : 

"My  decision  was  in  accordance  with  my  action  in  the 
present  case.  The  same  course  was  followed  in  two  cases 
which  I  saw  in  consultation,  and  with  a  success  which 
caused  no  ree:ret." 


♦ . 
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He  also  relates  a  case  which  was  told  him  by  his 
friend,  Dr.  A.  Brayton  Ball,  of  New  York. 

_  ■ 

"Mrs.  B ,  a  woman  of  highly  nervous  temperament, 
pregnant  between  two  and  three  months  with  her  first  child, 
was  much  startled  by  seeing  a  child  about  ten  years  old 
with  a  hypertrophied,  prolapsed  tongue.  The  child's  ap- 
pearance was  extremely  repulsive,  and  so  shocked  Mrs.  B., 
that  she  nearly  fainted.  From  this  time  on  she  was  ap- 
prehensive that  her  child  would  be  marked  in  the  same 
way,  and  this  fear  was  shared  by  her  aunt,  who  was  present 
when  the  incident  occurred,  though  the  matter  was  never 
afterward  referred  to  between  them  during  the  pregnancy. 
At  birth  Mrs.  B.'s  child  presented  exactly  the  same  deform- 
ity. The  tongue  was  hypertrophied,  and  hung  down  over 
the  lower  lip,  but  with  this  exception  was  perfectly  formed. 
The  tongue  remained  outside  of  the  mouth  until  the  child 
was  several  years  old,  and  then  gradually  retreated  into  the 
cavity,  but  has  always  remained  sufficiently  large  to  inter- 
fere with  the  proper  enunciation  of  words.  No  similar 
case  has  been  known  in  either  branch  of  the  family,  and 
.several  children  have  been  born  since  then,  all  perfectly  de- 
veloped. I  regret  that  I  cannot  state  the  exact  period  of 
pregnancy  when  the  'maternal  impression'  was  made,  as  it 
happened  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  but  the  date  probsibly 
fell  between  the  limits  mentioned.  Mrs.  B.,  though  not  a 
patient  of  mine  at  the  time,  became  so  afterward,  and  her 
account  of  the  case  agrees  in  every  particular  with  that 
given  me  by  her  aunt,  who  was  with  her  when  the  incident 
occurred  and  at  her  confinement.  I  make  no  comment  on 
the  case,  except  to  say  that  I  regard  it  as  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  that  the  only  relation  between  the  two 
events  is  that  of  mere  coincidence.*' 

Dr.  Arthur  Coe,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  reports  the 
following.  * 

*'Mrs.  O.,  aged  thirty-two,  two  children,  the  elder  aged 
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twelve  years,  has  always  enjoyed  grod  health.  The  left 
breast  presented  two  nipples,  the  smaller  or  supplementary 
one  being  about  two  inches  below  the  normal  nipple.  If 
was  correctly  proportioned  and  surrounded  by  a  faint 
areola.  The  patient  stated  that  during  lactation  the  sec- 
retion flowed  freely  from  the  lower  nipple,  requiring  the 
application  of  a  bandage.  The  possibility  of  the  supposed 
nipple  being  a  fistulous  opening  with  everted  edges  re- 
sulting from  an  old  abscess,  was  considered,  but  a  careful 
examination  and  a  statement  by  the  patient,  to  the  effect 
that  the  two  nipples  had  been  present  as  long  as  she  could 
remember,  seem  to  be  conclusive  evidence  against  that 
possibility.  An  interesting  point  in  the  case  centers  in 
the  possibility  of  the  malformation  being  due  to  a  so  called 
'maternal  impression.'  Upon  inquiry  the  patient  stated 
that  the  mother  when  about  two  months  advanced  in 
pregnancy,  was  much  startled  on  one  occasion  by  a  young 
kitten,  which  jumped  upon  her  breast  (the  left)  and  seized 
the  skin  just  below  the  nipple.  She  was  much  prostrated 
by  the  occurrence,  which  made  a  deep  impression  on  her 
mind.  The  subsequent  birth  of  the  c*»ild  with  the  peculiar 
malformation  would  seem  to  indicate  nome  dependence 
thereon." 

The  cases  that  could  be  brought  forward  in  which  the 
theory  of  maternal  impressions  seems  irresistible  are 
numerous.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  so  singular  a 
transmission,  as  we  know  of  no  direct  channel  of  nervous 
communication,  nor  can  we  assume  that  the  circulating 
fluids  can  carry  or  interchange  such  influence.  But  let  us 
not  voluntarily  blind  ourselves  to  facts,  as  a  "future  with 
vastly  larger  knowledge  of  physiology  and  psychology 
may  plainly  read  the  mysteries  hidden  from  our  sight." — 
Albany  Medical  Annala. 
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article  iv. 

THE  TRANSPLANTING  OF  A  RABBIT'S  CORNEA 

INTO  THE  HUMAN  EYE. 


BY  JULIAN   J.   CHISOLM,    M.  D. 


[PnjfcBFor  of  Eye  and  Ear  Disenees  hi  the  Untvereity  of  Maryland,  and 
8urgron-io-Chief  to  the  Prealiyterian  Eye  and  Ear  Cliaiity 

Hoi^pitHl  of  Bultimore  City.] 

Six  months  since  I  transplanted  a  disk  from  a  healthy 
rabbit's  cornea  into  the  cornea  of  a  patient  who  had  lost 
sight  from  the  effects  of  a  lime  burn.  For  three  years  his 
eyeballs  and  lids  had  been  united  in  symblepharon.  I  had 
liberated  the  left  eyeball,  and  on  two  occasions  had  dissected 
away  the  whole  anterior  layer  of  the  fleshy  cornea  with 
the  hope  of  meeting  a  transparent  portion  within.  Granu* 
lation  tissue  would  soon  form  again,  and  a  grayish  red  cor- 
nea would  Anally  always  remain.  He  had  good  light  per- 
ception, but  could  not  get  beyond  this  low  degree  of  vision. 
An  active  man,  of  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  he  seemed 
doomed  to  permanent  blindness  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  His  constant  appeals  for  further  operations,  and  the 
desire  to  have  me  keep  on  cutting  away  the  fleshy  layers 
of  granulation  tissue  as  often  as  they  formed,  induced  roe 
to  transplant  a  disk  of  clear  rabbit's  cornea  into  the  centre 
of  his  opaque  one. 

By  means  of  Dr.  Von  Hippel's  ingenious  instrument 
I  succeeded  in  trephining  the  human  cornea,  through  all 
of  its  layers,  down  to  the  membrane  of  Descemet.  Seizing 
the  edge  of  the  circular-cut  piece,  I  bad  the  satisfaction  of 
drawing  it  away  entire,  leaving  a  clear  lining  membrane  to 
the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye.  Through  this  clear 
peep-hole  vision  was  at  once  restored.  Into  this  well  from 
which  the  trephine  had  taken  the  thick  plug  I  inserted  a 
disk  of  clear  cornea  cut  out  from  a  living  rabbit's  eye,  by 
the  same  trephining  instrument.     The  piece  fitted  perfectly 
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into  the  hole  made  for  it,  as  a  bung  does  in  the  bung-hole 
of  a  barrel,  its  Descemet  membrane  lying  upon  the  Ues- 
cemet  membrane  of  the  human  eye.  The  closed  lid  and  a 
compress  kept  the  graft  in  position.  In  a  very  few  days 
the  transplanted  piece  had  become  thoroughly  adherent  to 
the  circular  incision.  From  that  time  the  rabbit's  cornea 
has  become  identified  with  that  of  the  man. 

As  to  the  successful  transplantation  of  a  graft  there  is 
now  no  longer  a  doubt.  How  the  graft  would  behave  in 
its  new  relations  was  the  question  of  imcortance  to  the 
thousands  of  blind  persons  anxiously  awaiting  the  final 
result  of  such  experiments.  To  become  united  to  the 
fleshy  walls  of  the  human  cornea  the  transparent  disk  of 
rabbit's  cornea  had  to  become  vascular,  and  necessarily 
opaque  trom  infiltration.  This  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
curative  process,  in  order  to  establish  union  between  the 
graft  and  its  new  bed,  and  to  supply  nourishment.  Had  it 
not  occurred,  the  transferred  piece  must  have  sloughed, 
skrunken'up,  and  fallen  out. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  watch  these  vitalizing  changes 
as  they  occurred  in  the  graft.  When  the  eye  was  exposed 
after  five  days  of  bandaging  the  infiltrated  disk  graft,  so 
much  whiter  than  the  surrounding  red  fleshy  cornea,  made 
the  new  central  plug  quite  conspicuous.  Some  days  after- 
ward blood  vessels  could  be  traced  creeping  into  the  graft 
from  the  pannitic  margins  of  the  human  cornea,  and  finally 
the  patch  became  quite  pervaded  by  newly  formed  blood- 
vessels. Fortunately  it  never  became  fleshy,  although  the 
individual  vessels  of  fine  calibre,  looping,  over  the  circular 
margin  at  the  line  of  adhesion,  could  be  traced  in  their 
meanderings  over  the  surface  of  the  graft.  They  were 
directly  connected  with  large  feeding  vessels  in  the  ocular 
conjunctiva.  In  the  course  of  treatment  I  divided  these 
laige  trunks  so  as  to  cut  off  the  excessive  blood  supply  to 
the  transplanted  piece,  and  have  thereby  caused  a  visible 
shrinkage  of  the  fine  red  lines  in  the  graft. 

After  six  months  the  new  piece  of  transplanted  cornea 
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retains  its  distinguishing  features,  and  its  outlines  can  be 
readily  detected.  It  is  grayish  in  color,  with  red  marginal 
tracings.  No  vessels  run  entirely  across  the  disk.  The 
back  and  black  ground  of  pupil  modifies  decidedly  the 
tinting  of  this  central  part  of  the  cornea,  and  becomes 
more  conspicuous  monthly  as  the  graft  slowly  clears  up. 

Now  comes  the  question  of  all  importance.  What 
good  has  the  patient  secured  by  the  experimental  trans- 
plantation ?  Fortunately  the  benefits,  even  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  experiment,  are  positive.  The  patient  can  see 
large  objects  ten  feet  away  from  him.  This  amount  of 
sight,  already  secured,  enables  him  to  move  about  with 
confidence,  when  before  the  operation  he  dared  not  move  a 
foot  without  the  aid  of  a  guiding  hand.  Alone  and  un- 
attended he  can  walk  for  miles  along  the  country  roads  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  home.  Quite  recently  he  visited 
the  hospital  for  inspection.  Since  the  operation  his  whole 
facial  expression  is  changed  from  one  of  permanent  anxiety 
and  doubt  to  one  of  confidence  and  cheerfulness.  He  can 
already  move  about  \iith  some  freedom,  avoiding  obstacles 
in  his  way.  He  sees  persons  ten  feet  off,  but  not  yet  to 
recognize  them.  This  of  itself  is  an  immense  improvement 
on  no  sight.  Still  I  see  much  better  things  in  store  for 
him.  From  month  to  montli  I  can  mark  his  improvement 
in  detecting  objects  which  he  did  not  see  on  a  former  visit. 

This  slow  progress  is  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
pathology  of  the  cornea.  We  are  accustomed  to  observe 
the  snail-like  progress  in  cases  of  interstitial  keratitis,  and 
how  months  always,  and  even  years  are  required  to  restore 
in  such  cases  good  sight  to  blind  people.  This  piece  of 
transplanted  cornea  is  now  undergoing  the  familiar  and 
regular  metamorphoses  of  interstitial  keratitis.  While  the 
fleshy  cicatrical  tissue  of  the  cornea  can  undergo  no 
change  for  the  better,  and  must  ever  -remain  opaque,  there 
is  every  evidence  that  the  transplanted  piece,  infiltrated  as 
it  still  is,  will  in  time  give  him  the  peep  hole  desired,  and 
will  restore  useful  vision  to  one  otherwise  doomed  to  per- 
manent blindness. 
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The  transplanting  of  a  disk  of  rabbit's  comea  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  central  portion  of  an  opaque 
human  cornea  useful,  is  in  this  case  already  so  much  of  a 
success  as  to  warrant  its  repetition  on  any  suitable  case 
which  may  present  itself.  All  cases  of  corneal  blindness 
are  not  suitable  cases  for  transplanting.  Most  of  such 
diseased  eyes  are  the  sequel  of  perforating  or  sloughing 
ulcers  of  the  cornea,  with  amalgamation  of  iris  and  cicatri- 
cial tissue,  and  with  no  aqueous  chamber.  The  si/tf  qua 
turn  of  a  proper  case  for  operation  is  a  perfect  elastic  mem- 
brane of  Descemet,  and  a  normal  anterior  chamber,  filled 
with  aqueous  fluid.  The  lens  and  iris  must  also  be  intact, 
with  a  free  pupil.  For  successful  transplanting  there  must 
be  a  transparent  membrane  of  Descemet  as  the  foundation 
upon  which  to  plant  the  graft.  In  preparing  the  eye  by 
trephining,  this  membrane  must  not  be  perforated.  It  must 
remain  perfect  so  as  to  retain  the  aqueous  secretion  within 
its  proper  chamber,  and  make  a  barrier,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
placement of  the  newly-placed  corneal  disk  by  the  oozing 
away  of  the  eye  humors. 

In  the  anatomy  of  the  cornea  the  various  layers  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  much  more  closely  adherent  to 
each  other  than  is  the  innermost  layer  of  corneal  tissue  to 
the  elastic  membrane  of  Descemet.  In  deep  ulcerations  of 
the  cornea,  this  lining  membrane  of  the  anterior  eye 
chamber  will  so  draw  upon  its  loose  connections  as  to  form 
a  protruding  hernia  through  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer.  By 
the  dexterous  handling  of  Dr.  Von  Hippel's  trephining 
instrument,  layer  by  layer  of  corneal  tissue  can  be  cut 
through  without  disturbing  the  lining  membrane.  By 
watching  the  depth  and  the  regularity  of  the  trephining 
section,  as  is  ncce.ssary  in  opening  the  skull,  the  cupping 
or  turning  up  of  the  edges  of  the  portion,  as  freed,  will 
indicate  surely  when  all  the  layers  are  cut  through.  Seizing 
the  loosened  plug  with  a  forceps  it  is  much  more  easily 
removed  as  a  whole  by  traction,  than  brought  away  piece- 
meal.   Practice  on  the  fresh  eyes  of  slaughtered  animals 
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will  make  the  manipulation  perfect.  The  rabbit's  corneals 
not  so  thick  as  the  human,  but  as  the  whole  thickness  of  it 
is  added  to  the  human  Descemet's  membrane,  this  add  non 
with  the  slight  pushing  out  of  the  membrane  by  the  jizitry 
contents  of  the  chamber,  will  bring  the  surface  of  the  graft 
on  a  level  with  the  anterior  corneal  surface,  and  insure  the 
nice  adaptation  of  the  edges.  The  two  serous  layers  when 
juxtaposed  one  on  the  top  of  the  other  adhere  promptly 
and  perfectly. 

In  suitable  cases  the  transplanting  of  a  disk  of  clear 
animal  cornea  into  the  centre  of  an  opaque  human  cornea, 
is  a  legitimate  surgical  operation,  promising  to  give  useful 
vision  to  blind  people.  By  useful  vision  I  do  not  mean 
perfect  sight.  If  sufficient  vision  is  obtained  to  allow  one 
to  guide  himself,  and  to  move  about  in  safety  without  the 
constant  presence  of  a  helper,  it  is  well  worthy  of  an  effort 
to  secure.  Judging  by  my  experience  in  watching  the 
slow  development  of  returning  sight  in  my  patient,  I 
would  say  that  the  little  but  steady  progress  in  seeing  from 
week  to  week  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  re-establish  an 
amount  of  vision  very  enviable  to  those  who  have  no*^  it. 
Independence  against  compulsory  dependence  in  any  of 
the  affairs  of  life  is  well  worth  striving  for.  Useful  sight 
against  no  sighc  becomes  a  precious  acquisition.  In  a 
certain  class  of  blind  persons  the  transplanting  of  clear 
corneal  grafts  seems  to  be  the  only  way  to  attain  this  much- 
desired  and  longed-for  blessing. — Medical  Record. 


article  v. 


COPPER  AMALGAMS. 


A?  it  has  been  stated  in  the  professional  journals,  on 
the  authority  of  some  prominent  dentists,  that  copper 
amalgam  does  not  shrink,  and  as  this  was  quite  contrary 
to  my  own  experience,  published  by  this  society  some  years 
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ago,  I  have  undertaken  a  more  extended  series  of  experi- 
ments, the  result  of  which  is  now  before  you. 

I  have  tried  four  modes  of  ascertaining  the  shrinkage, 
vit.,  stopping,  inserted  in  celluloid,  human  teeth,  glass 
tubes,  and  the  specific' gravity  test.  The  latter  is  the  only 
one  I  consider  of  much  value,  and  it  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Charles  Tomes  many  years  ago.  The  reason  why  the 
other  modes  are  objectionable  is  that  the  co-efficient  of  ex- 
pansion is  not  the  same  as  that  of  a  human  tooth,  glass 
probably  coming  the  nearest. 

We  have  here  twenty-four  experinnents  with  tubes, 
twenty-one  of  which  are  with  copper  amalgam,  while  the 
remaining  three  are  with  silver  tin  alloy.  You  will  notice 
that  all  the  copper  amalgams  have  allowed  the  red  ink  to 
pass  them,  while  the  silver  alloy  has  shown  itself  to  be 
lairly  tight. 

— TABLE    OF   SHRINKAGE. 

Specific  Gravity  List. 

5  Specimens  of  A  —  —  —  .65  "j 

1  ■•            "A  —  —  —  -54  i 

2  "           '■  B  —  —  —  .66  f  Copper 
a        "           "  C  —  —  —  .61 J 

'        "  "F—        —        Z 'pi  Silver  Alloys 

I  Specimen  of  Silver  Coin       —        —         —  .21 
I         "    of  Copper  Amalgam  and  Silver  Fillings  .48 
Masses  tested  weighed  ten  to  twelve  grammes,  kept 
for  six  days  at  a  temperature  of  one  hundred  degrees. 

We  have  on  the  wall  a  table  which  I  have  drawn  up  of 
the  absolute  shrinkage  of  some  nine  or  ten  specimen  of 
copper  amalgam.  When  I  brought  before  you  similar 
tables  some  time  ago,  the  accuracy  of  my  experiments  was 
doubted,  because  a  very  remarkable  result  was  very  fully 
shown.  The  earlier  observations  have,  however,  been 
quite  corroborated  by  the  more  recent  ones.  You  will 
notice  that  the  amalgam  does  most  of  its  shrinking  within 
the  first  twentjf-four  hours,  and  that  subsequently  it  seldom 
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remains  the  same  for  any  length  of  time,  shrinking  and  ex- 
panding in  a  small  but  measurable  quantity.  To  decrease 
the  probable  errors  which  might  arise  in  this  delicate  form 
of  investigation,  t  have  used  large  masses  of  amalc^m.  In 
the  earlier  experiments  I  took  less  than  two  grammes, 
while  in  the  present  ones  I  used  ten  to  twelve,  grammes. 
There  is  a  fair  amount  of  agreement  in  the  shrinkage  of 
different  specimens  of  copper  amalgam,  60  to  80  milli- 
grams in  10,000. 

TABLE  SHOWING   DAILY  FLUCTUATION. 
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12.089 
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The  above  repres'^nts  in  milligrams  the  daily  change,  increase  in 
weight,  showing  sbriDkage. 

As  a  matter  of  comparison,  I  have  combined  with  this 
table  similar  tests,  with  the  same  alloy  used  in  the  tube  ex- 
periments. You  will  see  that  the  percentage  of  shrinkage 
in  copper  amalgam  is  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  mass, 
while  with  one  of  the  two  specimens  of  silver  alloy  it  is  a 
trifle  over  3  per  cent.,  the  other  a  little  more  than  i  per 
cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  best  copper  amalgam  shrinks 
four  times  as  much  as  the  silver  alloys  used. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  of  edge  strength.  This 
table  shows  the  breaking  strain  of  the  several  amalgams 
already  alluded  to.  The  breaking  strain  was  obtained  by 
placing  small  amalgam  bricks,  one  millimetre  in  thickness 
by  four  in  breadth  and  twenty-five  in  length,  in  a  crushing 
apparatus  I  made  for  the  purpose.  These  bricks  are  formed 
in  a  steel  mould,  which  we  have  upon  the  table.  Five 
bricks  of  each  kind  of  amalgam  were  tried,  and  each  brick 
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gave  me  from  five  to  ten  breakages.  You  will  notice  the 
enormous  difference  that  exists  between  the  maxiniutn  and 
minimum,  some  bricks  giving  way  at  a  pressure  of  \ess 
than  an  ounce,  while  others  gave  me  as  high  as  seven 
pounds.  The  difference  in  strength  of  the  amalgam  bricks 
is  owing  more  to  the  manner  of  treatment  than  to  the  differ- 
ence in  kind.  To  get  the  best  results,  the  mercury  should 
be  fully  driven  out  of  the  mass  before  it  is  broken  up  in  the 
mortar.  If  the  ordinary  directions  are  followed  and  the 
spoon  removed  from  the  heat  on  the  appearance  of  the 
globules,  it  will  be  found  that  the  amalgam  is  comparatively 
weak.  It  is  better  to  drive  off  an  excess  of  mercury  by 
overheating  and  subtracting,  subsequently  adding  wliai 
may  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  proper  plasticity,  than  it  is 
to  allow  some  of  the  combined  mercury  to  remain  in  the 
mass.  The  bricks  on  the  table  which  are  so  weak  arc 
those  made  by  underheating  the  specimens.  One  of  the 
several  specimens,  both  in  the  specific  gravity  and  breaking 
strain  tests,  has  been  heated  and  worked  over  six  con- 
secutive times,  and  I  find  little,'if  any,  injury  resulting. 

BREAKING   STRAIN. 

Bricks  im.  x  4m.  x  2^  m. 

No.  of       A»er.  Strain 
Kind  ESxperUneatA.    In  uunues, 

A —  52—  12:15-16 — Homemade  Copper  Anmlg^im 

A —  36  —  4:  3-16    —      "         "  •'     underhcated 

B—  28— 33^         —      "         "  "  6th  heating 

C —  37  —  38  —  Copper  Amal.  from  manufactuier 

D—  30  —  34"^        — 

G —  26  —  41 :  3-16  - 

G—  23—41 

G—  20  —  34^ 

E—  27  —  55J^         —  1  Silver  Alloy  from  manufacturer 

E—  23  —  69:  13-16—         

E —  24  —  23:  15-16 — 
P—  35  —  63:3-16  — 
F—     4  — 60  — 

F—  17  —  sm     — 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  silver  alloys  tested  give  a 
better  result,  not  only  as  regards  shrinkage  but  edge 
strength.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  test  books  that  silver  is 
the  expanding  elAnent  of  silver  alloys.  In  this  series  of 
expenments  I  have  only  tried  one  specimen  of  silver,  and 
that  is  standard  or  coin  silver  mixed  with  mercury.  As 
you  see,  I  fail  to  get  any  expansion  but  a  considerable 
amount  of  contraction.  Of  course,  a  single  experiment 
does  not  prove  anything,  but  I  hope  to  go  into  the  subject 
more  fully. 

I  have  tried  a  curious  experiment  in  mixing  coin  silver 
fillings  with  plastic  copper  amalgam.  The  g^vity  test  has 
shown  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of  contraction. 

Amalgams  of  all  kinds  are  very  uncertain  bodies; 
there  is  a  molecular  change  going  on,  apparently  inde- 
finitely, and  although  it  may  not  be  sufficient  to  be  a  serious 
practical  objection,  yet  it  certainly  must  be  one  cause  why 
amalgam  fillings  are  not  always  aatis&ctory. 

The  directions  given  by  manufacturers  of  copper 
amalgam  are  that  it  shall  be  washed  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  and  subsequently  in  water.  You  will  see  by  the  litmus 
paper  that,  when  these  directions  are  closely  followed,  the 
acid  is  not  fully  eliminated;  after  washing  several  times 
with  water  I  wash  with  soap  and  water. 

One  word  in  regard  to  the  manufacture.  Copper 
amalgam  is,  as  you  know,  made  from  the  sulphate  of 
copper;  this  is  dissolved  in  water  precipitated  by  the  action 
of  iron  or  zinc.  I  have  handed  round  for  your  inspection 
two  specimens,  one  done  by  aid  of  zinc,  the  other  of  iron. 
While  the  zinc  one  has  a  fairly  good  colour,  the  iron  has 
produced  a  marked  effect  upon  the  other,  the  oxide  of  iron 
showing  itself  by  its  red  appearance,  One  ounce  of  the 
crystals  ought  to  produce  an  ounce  of  amalgam,  costing 
sevenpence.  The  rapidity  of  precipitation  is  vastly  increased 
by  the  aid  of  heat.  I  have  not  found  by  these  experiments 
that  the  precipitation  by  iron  gives,  in  any  respect,  better 
results  than  that  of  zinc,  while  the  colour  is  certainly 
inferior. 
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Finally,  gentlemen,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been 
fairly  proved  that  copper  amalgam  shrinks  much  more  than 
some  silver  alloys,  and  that  it  has  also  less  strength,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  material  of  very  con- 
siderable value  as  an  antiseptic  in  the  stopping  of  teeth  of 
poor  structure, 

Mr.  W.  E.  Harding  (Shrewsbury)  asked  whether  it 
made  any  difference  whether  the  copper  was  precipitated 
with  iron  or  zinc? 

Mr.  Amos  Kirby  (Bedford)  said  that  the  results  which 
he  had  obtained  from  his  own  experiments  were  different 
from  those  of  Dr.  Elliott.  In  all  cases  he  found  silver 
amalgams  expand  considerably;  that  precipitated  silver  and 
coin  silver  both  expanded — when  placed  in  the  tube  they 
either  split  the  tube  open  or  projected  from  the  orifice. 
When  measured  with  a  micrometer  some  showed  so  much 
expansion  as  1  in  25  of  the  diameter;  the  only  way  he 
could  account  for  the  difference  between  Dr.  EIliott'H 
results  and  his  own  was  that  he  (Dr.  Elliott)  spoke  of  his 
silver  amalgam  containing  a  small  amount  of  copper;  he 
(Mr.  Kirby)  found  that  the  addition  of  any  other  metal 
modified  the  action  considerably. 

Dr.  Elliott,  in  reply,  said,  with  regard  fo  Mr.  Hardings' 
question,  he  had  never  used  iron,  and  therefore  could  not 
say.  With  regard  to  the  expansion  of  silver,  he  was  awart; 
that  it  was  an  accepted  opinion  that  it  did  expand,  but  he 
could  only  say  that  he  had  made  some  300  experiments 
Rimply  hunting  for  expansion  and  had  not  found  it.  Of 
course,  he  could  only  speak  from  his  own  experience; 
others  might  have  been  more  successful.  Then,  with 
regard  to  what  Mr.  Kirby  had  said,  the  fact  that  he  (Dr. 
Klliolt)  used  silver  and  copper,  while  Mr.  Kirby  used  silver 
only,  would  be,  he  thought,  a  possible,  but  not  a  probable, 
explanation  of  the  difference  of  their  results.- 
cal  Society,  London  Dental  Record. 
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ARTICLE   VI. 


A  REACTION  AGAINST  ANTISEPTICS. 


The  movement  against  the  use,  except  in  a  limited 
degree,   of  antiseptics,   or,  as  the>    are  now   called,  anti- 
mycotics,   has   received  strong  support  from  the  invesri- 
gations  of  Dr.  E.  Senger  {Deutsche  Med.  Zeitung,  No.  43, 
1888),  who  shows  the  dangers  of  strong  antimycotics  in 
surgery,  and  the  inutility  of  mild  ones.    Dr.  Senger  clearly 
states   his    position  in  a   discussion    following  his  paper 
{London  Medical  Recorder) :    All  operations,  he  said,  might 
be  divided  into  two  groups.     In  the  first  group  strong  anti- 
mycotics were  applied,  and  these  were  the  less  dangerous 
operations.     In  the  second  group  weaker  solutions,  parti- 
cularly of  boric  and  salicylic  acid,  were  used.     Antiseptics 
were  introduced  with  the  intention  of  killing  any  fungi  that 
might  have  settled   in  the  wound;   in   short,   to  disinfect. 
Antimycotic  treatment  was  supported  by  the  classical  re- 
searches of  Koch.     Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  better, 
from  the  practical  surgeon's  point  of  view,  to  establish  a 
basis  by  means  of  experiments  in  the  disinfection  of  pus 
cocci.     No   doubt   strong  antimycotic  solutions,  such  as 
sublimate  and  carbolic  abid,  destroy  the  staphylococcus 
aureus,  but  the  weaker  solutions  do  not  effect  this,  though 
where  they  are  employed  there  is  a  greater,  nay  a  fatal, 
danger  from   a   faulty   antisepsis.     Just  in   such  cases  in 
which  strong  solutions  should  be  applied,  they  are  inad- 
missible on  account  of  the  danger  of  poisoning;  and  again 
they  are  applied  when  they  are  much   less  needed.     The 
theory   and   practice   do    not    harmonize.     To  kill  a  pus 
coccus  that  has  fallen  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  washing 
with  a  four  per  cent,  solution  of  boric  acid  is  not  sufficient, 
for  you  could  let  the  man  lie  immersed  in  such  a  solution 
for  hve  days  and  not  accomplish  that  object.     The  same 
may  be  said  of  salicylic  acid.  .  Yet  the  results  of  operationa 
in  the  abdominal  cavity  are  excellent,  and  Senger  believes 
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that  it  is  only  necessary  to  wash  the  wound  with  sterilized 
water.  He  lays  no  particular  stress  on  the  comrtion  salt 
solution.  The  disinfection  of  a  living  tissue  he  considers 
to  be  impossible.  Either  the  tissue  is  free  from  germs,  in 
which  case  there  is  no  need  of  an  antimycotic,  or  it  is  in- 
filtrated with  pathc'genic  fungi,  in  which  case  it  is  impos- 
sible to  destroy  the  fungi  without  at  the  same  time  seri- 
ously injuring  the  tissue.  Disinfection  answers  admir- 
ably on  dead  objects,  but  in  the  case  of  living  organs  more 
importance  must  be  attached  to  vital  energy.  Did  not 
Virchow,  at  a  time  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  of 
pathology  depended  on  pathogenic  bacteria,  especially 
direct  attention  to  the  conflict  between  the  cells  and  bac- 
teria? Surgical  examination  showed  this  in  wounds  in 
connection  with  syphilis,  tabes,  diabetes,  and  other  ex- 
hausting diseases,  so  that,  in  spite  of  the  stronger  anti- 
septics, it  was  impossible  to  prevent  purulence  and  purify 
the  wound,  because  the  energy  of  the  cells  had  much  abated 
and  disinfection  was  impracticable.  By  all  means  let  dead 
objects,  such  as  instruments,  the  operating-room.  etc..  be 
thoroughly  disinfected,  but  after  the  first  incision  no  anti- 
mycotic whatever  should  be  used.  In  how  far  these 
theoretical  demands  can  be  met  in  practice  must  be  decided 
by  those  wh6  have  great  opportunities  of  practice  The 
latter  alone  can  determine  the  cases  in  which  antimycotics 
are  indispensiible;  but  the  general  rule  of  uvoiding  their 
use  should  be  observed. — Medical  Record. 


Brom-ethvl  as  an  An«:sthf,tic. — Dr.  S^uman  rec- 
ommends inhalations  of  brom-ethyl  for  short  operations. 
The  patients  wake  up  rapidly  and  no  vomiting  or  d'-bility 
is  produced.  Medical  aid  is  not  required  in  its  adminis- 
tration. It  should  not  be  used  in  protracted  operations,  or 
in  drinkers,  consumptives,  and  persons  suffering  from 
cardiac  or  renal  disease.  It  is  administered  with  the  mask 
employed  for  chloroform  antesthesia. — Translated  from 
Thcrapmt.  Monatshefte,  April  and  May,  1888 


Editorial,  Etc 

The  University  of  Maryland  Dental  Depart- 
ment,— Having  noticed  for  several  months  the  correspondence 
between  Prof.  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas,  Dean  of  the  Dental  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  Drs.  Waters,  Levy 
and  others,  I  desire  to  add  what  little  information  I  have  which 
I  hope  will  be  of  some  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal. 
During  the  session  of  1885  and  1886,  I  was  a  student  at  the 
Maryland  University,  Dental  Department,  and  some  time 
during  the  session,  either  just  before  or  just  after  the  holidays, 
I  called  at  the  office  of  Prof  Gorgas,  the  dean,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Robertson,  of  Canada,  and  Mr.  Bemis,  of  Boston, 
all  of  us  asking  to  be  admitted  to  the  graduating  class  on  five 
years'  practice  and  one  full  session  which  we  were  then  at- 
tending, whereupon  we  were  refused.  The  writer  appreciated 
the  firmness  of  the  dean  in  carrying  out  to  the  letter  the 
resolutions  of  the  National  Association  of  Dental  Examiners, 
and  the  great  interest  he  feels  in  the  progress  of  dental  education. 
At  the  next  regular  session,  we  all  returned  and  graduated. 

To  the  honor  and  credit  of  Prof.  Gorgas  as  well  as  the 
other  members  of  the  faculty,  I  can  truthfully  say  that  no  man 
labors  harder  for  the  interests  of  the  dental  profession  than 
Prof.  Gorgas,  who  is  now  the  oldest  man  at  the  helm  of  dental 
education  with  one  exception.  Prof.  Taft,  I  do  not  know  Drs. 
Waters  and  Levy,  nor  do  I  know  that  their  names  hav**  been 
sounded  very  far  from  their  respective  homes,  nor  do  I  know 
that  my  own  name  has  ever  gone  beyond  the  limits  of  Fayette 
county,  though  I  do  know  that  the  name  of  Prof.  Gorgas  has 
been  drop[>ed  from  the  lips  of  almost  eveiy  tongue  to  ring 
through  the  ears  of  nearly  every  nationality.  I  do  hooe  that 
Drs.  Waters  and  Levy  had  no  intention  of  injuring  Eh*.  Gorgas 
or  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Maryland  University,  though 
they  have  never  said  so,  but  if  they  did,  the  honors  that  Prof. 
Gorgas  has  so  justly  and  faithfully  bom  well  up  into  the  eve- 
ning of  life  are  more  than  two  or  three  men  can  tear  down, 

W.  N.  Murphy,  D.  D,  S.. 
La  Grange,  Texas. 
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An  Impromptu  Intero  Dental  Splint.—^  Dr.  W. 
N.  Murphy,  La  Grange,  Texas. — On  August  the  2Crth,  G.  W, 
Mc,  age  sixty  two,  and  rather  fleshy  and  in  robust  health,  was 
thrown  from  a  wagon,  loaded  with  three  bales  of  cotton,  one 
wheel  running  over  his  head,  severing  the  left  ear  and  dis- 
locating the  lower  jaw  on  both  sides,  and  breaking  it  in  three 
places.  Fracture  No.  1  was  through  the  symphysis  and 
splitting  out  a  little  10  the  left  side.  No.  2  was  just  in  front  of 
the  angle  on  the  right  side,  and  No,  3  was  through  the  ramus 
on  the  left  side,  running  diagonally  from  anterior  lower  por- 
tion to  the  posterior  upper  portion.  A  physician  was  called 
at  once,  who  reduced  the  dislocation  and  dressed  the  e^tr,  per- 
forming a  successful  plastic  operation. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  I  went  with  liiin  and 
another  physician.  I  found  only  two  teeth  in  the  uppi'r  jaw — 
a  canine  and  latteral — badly  worn  down,  and  five  iinlerior 
teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  which  made  it  a  difficult  case  to  deter- 
mine the  best  procedure.  I  adopted  the  following  simple 
treatment :  First,  made  an  outer  splint  of  modeling  compound 
to  approximately  fit  all  of  the  lower  jaw,  extending  well  up 
around  the  chin  and  far  back  around  the  ramus,  hardened  in 
ice  water,  and  put  in  it  <^  smalt  quantity  of  plaster  baiter,  and 
while  the  physicians  held  the  parts  in  apposition  1  placed  it  in 
position,  and  when  well  hardened.  1  took  a  partial  tower  im- 
pression cup,  one  intended  where  the  anterior  teeth  remain  in 
the  mouth,  sawed  the  handle  nearly  off,  so  that  it  could  be 
easily  broken,  then  filled  the  cup  with  modeling  compound  of 
the  hardest  variety,  just  as  hot  as  the  patient  could  stand,  and 
placed  in  position  on  the  jaw,  just  as  if  I  were  going  to  t;ike  an 
impression,  then  brought  the  two  jaws  togetlier  so  as  to  furce 
the  two  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  into  the  excess  of  material  that 
forced  thiough  space  in  the  anterior  portion  o  the  cup,  then 
hardened  with  ice  water,  and  put  on  the  necessary  bamiagc". 
This  remained  until  the  tenth  day,  when  the  inflammation  was 
so  reduced,  which  necessitated  a  removal  and  a  fresh  one. 
which  remained  until  the  twenty-filth  day.  On  the  mornin.L;  of 
the  second  day  the  temperature  was  102,  after  that  it  went 
down  to  norma!  and  never  went  above  that  point.  The  patient 
was  directed  to  keep  the  mouth  well  flooded   with  ice  culd 
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lybrine  water,  which  was  rigidly  enforced  The  splints  were 
removed  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  and  the  parts  were  all  united, 
and  the  writer  saw  the  man  at  a  barbecue  on  November  the 
second,  and  where  he  was  doing  full  justice  to  an  occasion  of 
that  kind. 

CASE   NO.   2. 

October  the  i6th,  Henry  W.,  a  negro  boy,  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  kicked  by  a  horse,  breaking  the  inferior  maxillary 
on  the  right  side,  between  the  cuspid  and  bicuspid,  knocking 
out  the  first  bicuspid.  Treatment  very  much  the  same  as  No. 
I,  except  a  full  impression  cup  was  used,  as  he  had  all  of  his 
teeth  except  the  one  knocked  out.  Props  of  modeling  com- 
pound were  placed  on  top  of  the  posterior  part  of  cup  and 
saddled  over  it,  so  as  to  prevent  the  mouth  from  entirely 
closing,  so  as  to  give  room  for  him  to  take  liquid  food.  This 
remained  in  his  mouth  until  the  twenty-ninth  day,  when  it  was 
removed  and  the  parts  well  united,  and  a  good  antagonism- 
same  antiseptic  treatment  as  in  Case  No.  i.  This  makes  a 
simple  and  practical  method  and  one  always  at  hand. —  Texas 
Denial  JournaL 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  the  doctor  is  putting  into  prac- 
tical use  some  of  the  suggestions  he  received  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  Dental  Department,  of  which  he  is  a  graduate. 
--Editor. 


An  Incorrect  Statement. — In  the  printed  proceedings 
of  the  Louisville  meeting,  Aug  ist,  1888.  of  the  "National  As- 
sociation of  Dental  Faculties,"  appears  the  following  statement 
made  before  the  said  Association  by  Dr.  B.  Holly  Smith, 
relating  to  the  University  of  Maryland  Dental  Department : 

"It  is  a  hardship  to  be  bound  by  our  resolutions,  when 
competing  institutions  near  by  are  untrammeled.  The  College 
named  (University  of  Maryland  Dental  Department)  does  not 
require  a  preliminary  examination,  while  Colleges  of  this  As- 
sociation  are  compelled  to  do  so.'* 

If  Dr.  Smitli  had  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  thie  annual 
catalogues  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Dental  Department 
for  several  years  past,  he  would  have  found  that  a  preliminary 
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examination  is  required  of  every  student  before  he  is  regularly 

mairiculated.  unless  he  can  show  by  a  diploma  or  other  satis- 
factory evidence  that  he  possesses  a  good  English  education. 
This  preliminary  examination  as  to  proficiency  in  English 
branches  has  been  exacted  of  every  student,  who  could  not 
present  such  evidence,  for  years  past,  and  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Smith  was  wholly  incorrect.  Every  requirement  published  in 
our  annual  catalogues  has  been  strictly  enforced.  Application 
for  membership  has  been  recently  made  to  the  "National  As- 
sociation of  Dental  Faculties"  by  the  University  of  Maryland 
Dental  Department,  and  we  trust  that  hereafter  no  incorrect 
statements  will  appear  concerning  its  curriculum,  which  has 
always  been  as  high  as  that  of  any  other  school  in  this  country. 
Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorcas,  Dean, 
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How  Shall  the  Surgeon  Disinfect  his  Instru- 
ments?— By  Dr.  Hugo  Davidsohn,  (Seriin.)~h  has  been 
demonstrated  by  bacteriological  observations  that  wounds  are 
less  often  infected  by  germs  deposited  by  the  air  than  by  con- 
tact with  the  skin  of  the  patient,  the  hands  of  the  physician, 
instruments,  sponges,  dressings,  etc.  The  author  has  en- 
deavored to  devise  a  method  which  shall  insure  the  wound 
against  infection  from  instruments,  and  at  the  same  time  lit- 
simple  enough  to  find  its  place  in  the  consulting  room  uf  the 
surgeon  and  the  room  of  the  patient.  He  found  that  disin- 
fection with  moist  heat  in  a  water  bath.  1.  c,  boiUng.  is  ;i 
reliable,  perfect  and  practical  method  of  disinfection.  Can- 
must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  heat  penetrates  to  every 
place  of  the  instrument,  and  that  the  air  enclosed  in  the  crevices 
of  complicated  instruments  be  totally  e.xpelled.  Boiling  for 
5ve  minutes  is  usually  sufficient,  except  in  the  case  of  instru- 
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ments  that  are  poor  conductors,  such  as  pessaries,  hard  rubber 
canulas,  when  a  longer  time  is  required.  During^  the  entire 
time  of  boiling  the  water  bath  should  be  kept  at  a  uniform 
temperature  of  ioo°  C;  this  may  be  secured  if  the  cold  air  is 
prevented  from  entering  the  bath  by  covering  the  vessel  and 
allowing  the  steam  to  escape  through  a  small  opening. 

Immediately  after  the  operation,  the  instruments  are 
placed  in  cold  water  and  all  superficial  pus,  blood,  or  other 
matter  brushed  off.  They  are  then  boiled  for  five  minutes  in 
the  water-bath,  and  after  removal  dried  with  a  sterilized  towel. 
Before  the  operation,  they  are  again  boiled  for  five  minutes, 
allowed  to  cool,  and  used  without  addition  ot  antiseptic  solu- 
tions. 

Although  germs  enclosed  in  pus  and  blood  are  not  easily 
destroyed,  since  these  substances  are  coagulated  by  high  tem- 
peratures and  then  impede  the  passage  of  heat  to  the  interior, 
the  above  described  method  insures  a  complete  destruction  of 
all  pathogenic  organisms. — Translanted  from  Allgemeine 
medicinische  Central- Zeiiung^  No,  72,  1888. 


Treatment  of  Carbuncle. — By  Dr,  R,  F,  JfVjr— The 
author  has  treated  five  cases  of  carbuncle  by  scraping  or 
erasion  with  prompt  relief  of  the  local  and  general  symptoms. 

An  aucesthetic  was  used  in  four  of  the  cases;  in  one 
cocaine  was  tried  and  succeeded  tolerably  well  (though  a  great 
deal  of  diflftculty  was  experienced  in  introducing  the  needle  of 
the  hypodermic  syringe,  on  account  of  the  tough  character  of 
the  skin  of  the  neck,  which  was  rendered  apparently  much 
more  resistant  by  the  inflammatory  process  going  on.)  The 
slough  was  exposed  either  by  the  use  of  the  scalpel  or  by 
Volkmann's  sharp  spoon  tearing  through  the  bridge  of  per- 
forated skin  until  the  yellow  infiltrated  tissues  were  reached. 
The  affected  parts  were  scraped  out  in  a  very  elaborate  man- 
ner, and  their  yellow  prolongations,  which  were  found  in  most 
of  the  cases  to  run  up  under  the  thick  skin  toward  the  skull, 
were  followed  up  and  scraped  out  with  smaller  spoons  as  far 
as  possible.  Whenever  a  mass  of  such  character  was  found  in 
the  skin  or  among  the  muscles  it  was  scraped  out  in  like  man- 
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DCT.  The  bleeding  is  apt  to  be  quite  profuse,  though  easily 
checked  by  pressure.  Alter  washing  out  the  parts  witti  a  sub- 
limate solution  (i  to  1,000)  the  whole  cavity,  and  especially 
those  prolongations  referred  to  above,  are  carefully  packed 
with  strips  of  a  thirty  per  cent,  iodoform  gauze,  and  iodoform 
freely  dusted  over.  A  sublimate  dressing  is  placed  over  the 
wound  and  secured  with  a  four-tailed  bandage,  two  ends  of 
which  are  wound  around  the  forehead,  the  other  around  the 
neck  and  under  the  arms  to  the  back,  to  secure  everything  in 
proper  position. —  The  Medical  Record,  ]u[y  14,  1888. 


The  Spread  of  Antisepsis. — The  advocates  of  anti- 
sepsis have  good  cause  for  hearty  self  and  mutual  congratu- 
lation, in  looking  over  the  vast  results  achieved  in  the  last  few 
years.  Time  was,  and  not  so  very  long  ago,  when  this  great 
reform  was  wholly  contined  to  its  inventor  and  his  immediate 
friends  and  adherents.  From  this  numerically  small  beginning 
it  has  spread,  by  sheer  force  of  merit,  until  there  is  not  a 
civilized  country  which  has  not  felt  its  beneficial  influence. 
Against  it  have  been  arrayed  sectional  hate  and  professional 
prejudice.  Against  it  stood  every  man  who  was  wedded  to 
any  other  system  of  treatment  whatever — every  man  who  was 
unwilling  to  acknowledge  that  his  past  surgical  life  had,  to  a 
certain  extent,  been  a  mistake.  Not  the  least  of  its  opponents 
has  been  that  compound  of  dislike  and  novelty,  respect  for 
old  traditions,  intense  prejudice  and  laziness,  which  is  called 
"old  fogyism." 

Against  these  and  other  obstacles  antisepsis  has  made  its 
way— not  by  compulsion,  but  appealing  rather  to  the  con- 
science of  the  profession;  only  needing  a  fair  trial  to  be  ap- 
preciated; never  losing  a  true  convert,  until  the  completeness 
of  its  conquest  is  astonishing  even  to  enthusiasts. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  uniform  practice  as  this,  both  to 
precession  and  people,  is  incalculable.  To  the  former  it  is  a 
surgical  volapuk — a  common  standard  by  which  one's  own 
work  and  that  of  his  brethren  can  be  estimated  and  compared; 
to  the  latter  it  offers  a  reasonable  assurance  that  they  will 
receive  the  best  of  treatment,  no  matter  into  whose  hands  they 
may  ^. 
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By  no  means  the  least  gratifying  feature  of  this  reform  b 
the  stand  taken  by  our  brethren  of  the  country  and  smaller 
towns.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  hospital  surgeons  every- 
where, and  practitioners  in  larger  cities,  where  the  results  of 
antiseptics  were  forced  upon  their  attention,  would  fall 
promptly  in  to  line  if  only  as  a  matter  of  self  protection.  But 
the  fact  that  men  who  are  masters  of  the  situation  in  their  own 
localities,  should  voluntarily  array  themselves  on  the  right 
side,  is  only  another  proof  of  their  professional  intelligence 
and  conscientiousness. 

It  has  lately  been  the  duty  of  the  writer  to  take  surgical 
cognizance  of  some  twenty  cases  injured  in  a  railroad  accident, 
They  were  treated  by  half  a  dozen  physicians  from  three 
different  towns.  In  not  one  of  these  cases  was  there  any  sup- 
puration, nor  any  other  ill  result  attributable  to  treatment— 
Dental  Register. 


ViRCHow  ON  Artificial  Deformities. — What  is  the 
use,  says  Virchow,  of  introducing  the  principles  and  appli- 
ances of  hygiene  into  the  huts  of  the  poor  and  ignorant,  when 
the  scions  of  wealth,  pretended  intelligence,  and  fashion, 
especially  in  the  gentler  sex,  show  their  contempt  of  hygiene 
by  their  dress  and  general  wearing  apparel.  In  days  gone  by, 
the  speaker  said,  I  have  battled  against  the  diaboli*:al  invention 
called  the  corset,  but  this  crusade  has  been  given  up  by  me  as 
absolutely  futile.  The  French  shoe,  with  pointed  toe  and  the 
heel  under  the  middle  of  the  foot,  is  anothes  fashion  which,  on 
account  of  its  detrimental  influences  on  the  body,  cannot  be 
opposed  too  energetically.  Even  the  modern  stocking,  pointed 
and  symmetrical,  is  injurious  t )  health,  as  it  does  not  conform 
to  the  anatomical  formation  of  the  foot.  To  offset  this  we 
notice  that  the  professor  of  pathology  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  Dr.  C.  S.  Roy,  and  his  demonstrator,  Mr.  G. 
Adams,  have  appeared  as  champions  of  tight-lacing.  Moderate 
j)ressure  of  the  abdomen,  they  say,  tends  to  assist  the  empty- 
ing of  the  abdominal  veins,  and  experiment  showed  that  the 
amount  of  blood  expelled  by  the  heart  at  each  stroke  was 
greater,  and  that  consequently  the  blood-supply  of  the  brain 
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and  spinal  cord,  the  muscles  and  skin,  was  increased.  Tl)i^ 
increased  supply,  they  say,  is  useful  when  violent  muscular 
exertions  were  being  made;  consequently  tight  lacing  in 
women  and  tight  waistbands  in  men  are  useful. — Medical 
Record. 


Disinfection  of  Surgical  Instruments. — By  Dr. 
Redard. — The  disinfection  by  heat  is  the  best  procedurej  un- 
fortunately every  instrument  cannot  be  passed  through  a 
flame.  The  immersion  in  liquids  at  a  high  temperature  is  only 
useful  when  the  liquid  is  at  least  110°  C.  and  the  contact  very 
prolonged.  The  author's  experiments  show  that  catheters, 
trochars,  mouse-tooth  forceps  are  only  sterilized  by  remaining 
al  least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  liquid  of  the  temperature 
between  110°  and  lao"  C:  knives  require  only  ten  minutes. 
Disinfection  by  means  of  steam  under  pressure  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  renders  the  instruments  perfectly  sterile.— 
Translated  from  Revue  de  Chirurgie. 


Oxygen  not  so  Important  in  Respiration. — M. 
Brown-Sequard,  who  is  nothing  if  not  original,  recently  read  m 
note  at  the  Societe  de  Biologie  in  which  he  asserted  ihiit 
oxygen  was  not  so  necessary  to  respiration  as  had  been 
supposed,  and  that  carbonic-acid  gas  was  not  so  poisonous  as 
had  been  claimed.  He  had  succeeded  in  keeping  anim^ils 
alive  and  comfortable  in  an  atmosphere  containing  sixty  per 
cent,  of  carbonic-aid  gas,  while  he  and  M.  D'Arsomal  had 
been  able  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  containing  twenty  per 
cent,  of  CO2  without  any  inconvenience.  It  is  usually  taujjht 
that  air  containing  ten  per  cent.  ofCOa  is  poisonous,  Brown- 
Sequard  thinks  that  nitrogen  is  a  very  important  element  in 
respiration. — Medical  Record. 


Verdict  of  Malpractice  in  Administraiton  or 
Chloroform. —  The  Lancet  &'aXK&  that  a  death  from  chloru- 
fonn  occurred  in  Sydney;  and  a  lawsuit  brought  by  the  hus- 
hand  of  the  deceased  resulted  in  a  verdict  of  guilty,  setting  ilie 
tlamages  at  £300,  en  the  ground  that  the  anaesthetic  was  im- 
properly administered. 
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Beef,  Milk  and  Phthisis.— There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  bovine  and  human  tuberculosis  are  essentially  the  same 
disease,  and  that  bovine  tuberculosis  may  be  transmitted  to 
man  by  means  of  infected  milk  and  meat  The  necessity  of 
prophylactic  measures  with  this  point  in  view  has  been  ui^ed 
by  the  ** Record"  for  many  years,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
the  public  press  and  le^slatures'  have  at  last  begun  to 
recognize  the  fact.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  cow 
is  the  source  of  phthisical  contagion  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases.  The  (pulmonary)  phthisical  age  is  from  fifteen  to 
thirty,  after  which  milk  ceases  to  be  an  important  article  of 
food.  Further  investigation,  however,  on  this  point  is  needed. 
—Fx. 


Opium  Smoking. — The  English  colonial  physician  in 
Hong  Kong  refers  in  his  last  annual  report  to  the  opium- 
smoking  habit  among  the  Chinese,  and  holds  that  it  is  hardly 
worse  in  its  effects,  when  used  in  moderation,  than  tobacco 
smoking.  The  sudden  abstraction  of  opium  from  those  ac- 
customed to  smoke  it  causes  no  special  physical  disturbance. 
He  has  seen  numbers  of  hearty  old  men  who  had  smoked 
opium  all  their  lives,  yet  were  in  good  flesh  and  strength, 
enjoyed  a  fine  appetite,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just  He 
maintains  that  th^  injurious  effects  of  this  habit  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol. — Ex, 


Extirpation  of  the  Larynx.—  Dr.  Caselli  reported  a 
case  of  a  young  girl,  aged  19.  who  had  suffered  for  a  year 
from  difficulty  in  swallowing,  and  paroxysms  of  cough  and 
dyspepsia  which  were  at  times  so  violent  as  to  threaten  life. 
An  extensive  epitheliomatous  infiltration  of  the  pharynx  and 
larynx  was  found.  The  author  removed  the  larynx,  the 
pharynx,  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the  two  tonsils  and  all  the 
soft  parts  of  the  palate.  Recovery  was  complete  one  month 
after  the  operation  with  relief  of  all  the  symptoms. — Translated 
from  Gazette  Med,  de  Paris^  1888 
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■■   HHmuolA.Whlle Oa 

■■    W.W.AIIport lilt 

"    J.  B.  Patrick fl.  f 


d-C  I 

"   imannumy .PeauA  i 

■■    W.&McDoiTell Md  [ 

"   Will  him  Farmer Va  i 

"   JudHHi  U.  Wood Vk  ' 

"  Gooive  H.Chcwnins Va  : 

"  U.  F.  «.  Wn^ht. 8.C  ! 

"    WhIIitH.  Hnrban „.  .  .   .  .  D.  C  ! 

-  KubertV.  Henley Va  \ 

"    Bllutl.Bll» D.C  ! 

-  Arthur  M.Hk-e Conn 

"   L.  D.  Carpenli-r G«  . 

"   L.H.Co«ardlu Va 


'  Oeorge  W.  Field iSnii 

'  W.a  Wanllaw .\ob 

'  A.F.ClWywell Teun 

'  OeorveKSteel Va 

•  U^ryCJones...   Va 

'  W.  S.  Oirruthera Texim 

'  Daniel  HcFarlHn D.C 

'  A.O.  Boutun Oa 

'  Thomas  H.  Davy Hd 

'  aU.TeMifUu -H-t- 

'  Wm.B.Wifc Va 

'  B.  Dvfiitht  Hodgo Vt 

'  C.P.  [falrd Train 


At  stated  times  durlnff  the  Annual  Sessions  ■  number  of  the  Carpi  of  Clinleal 
InMriivtnn  will  hold  ClmicsBiidik'UverCllinval  Lectures. 

Each  j'ciir  since  its  orRuiiiiuillon  hiisaddiil  to  the  repulallna  and  prosperity  of  this 
CDiTcrsity  Dental  Sthool.  until  ibiw  lis  iiraduntrs,  in  nlmost  every  imrt  uf  (he  I'lvlllTCi) 
wvrkl.  are  meelinit  with  the  succen  thut  ability  will  ever  cumnuiiid.  The  pnst  session 
wwthemnsi  suvccsstnl  one  In  numlKTuf  miilriculatesevcr  lK'td;und  vielllnn  dcntlsis 
'ram  all  partsoF  this  country  huvc  eiprenni  Ihemsclvcsiu  beinic  iist'Diisliediindiiirall- 
Bid  at  the  ability  slicivrti  by  the  studcnla  when  operaltntt  upon  iMtienls  in  tlio 
Inllnaury.  Form  in  a  one  of  the  depHrtmenis  of  oneof  (he  oldcut  Universities  In  this 
codnirj.  Its dlplonui  Is CiTTj-wherc  recognired  and  honored. 

The  instruclMin  in  both  operative  and  mcvhimlunl  dcnllstry  la  as  tbofj'iR-h  as  it  Is 
PMaibkitomnki!  it,  and  embraces ovcrylhliiK  perlalnlns to  dental  nit.  The  ?.dvautafps 
which  the  generul  andonil  surgicHl  clinics,  to  irhich  the  denial  studeiiUiard  ailralttM. 
u  indeed  to  all  the  lectures  of  liie  Unit^isity.  afford,  cannot  be  overestimated.  Tlie 
many  thousands  of  patients  annually  ti-cntcd  in  the  University  Hospital,  which  la  well 
known  to  be  the  InTfrest  Koepiliil  In  Dalllmore,  alTord  an  abundance  of  material  for 
(be  dMtal  InHnnary  and  labontory  pmctloe,  and  ilia  oral  surfery  cllolo*. 


The  Dental  Inflrmary  and  Laboratory  Bufldin^  to  one  of  tbo  largest  and  mostooo- 
plete  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Tlie  Tnftrmary  Is  lifted  by  forty-flevn 
largo  windows,  and  Is  furnished  with  the  most  improved  operating  chairs. 

The  Dental  Infirmary  and  Laboratory  are  open  daily  (except  Sundays)  during  the 
entire  year  for  the  reooptlou  of  patients;  and  the  practice  for  dental  studeotB  htia  in- 
QTSSsed  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  students  during  tlie  past  session  have  had  an 
abundance  of  practicnl  work  in  both  operative  and  prosthetic  d^itistry— the  Beoord 
Becks  showing*  to  the  credit  of  many  of  them  hundreds  of  gold  fillings  inserted  for 
Infirmary  patients,  besides  other  operations.  This  means  for  practical  instruction  has 
already  assumed  such  large  proportions  that  the  supply  has  been  beyond  the  uecda  of 
the  large  chisses  in  attendance  during  the  post  sessions. 

The  exceedingly  large  number  cf  patients  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  alEords  ample 
facihties  for  practical  experience  to  every  student. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  alTordod  by  this  Institution  for  a  thorough  oourse  of 
instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dentistry,  the  oUnics  in  tlie  University  Hos- 
pital enable  the  Dental  equally  with  the  Medical  Students  to  beoome  familiar  vith  (he 
diseases  and  operations  of  Practical  Si'jgery,  excisions  of  ^w«  partial  or  entire; 
tumors,  cancerous  or  benign,  of  various  perts  of  the  buccal  canity;  plastic  operatioDS 
for  the  i-estoration  of  cheek,  lips,  etc.,mciy  be  mentioned  as  having  beeahefore  the 
class  during  the  year.  The  induction  of  anaesthesia  by  means  of  different  agents- 
ether,  chloroform,  bromide  of  ethyl,  nitrous  oxide  gas,  all  being  used  in  thecliDlcs- 
cannot  fall  to  be  of  use  to  the  student  of  Oral  Surgery.  Junior  as  well  as  Senior 
students  are  afforded  every  opportunity  for  practical  instruction  In  both  operative  aod 
mechanical  dentistrj'. 

The  Lecture  Halls  In  the  University  Buildings  are  larpe  and  well  lighted;  aod 
every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  practical  and  theoretical  dental  instruction.  Demon- 
strations In  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology,  (for  which  an  abundance  of  material 
is  furnished  free  of  oharge,)  also  form  an  important  part  of  the  regular  course.  The 
Dissecting  Room  is  large,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  the  Demonstrator  of  Practi- 
cal Anatomy  passes  much  of  his  time  in  assisting  the  students  and  directing  their 
labors.    I^lMvecting  Material  Is  famished  in  abaBdanoe,  free  of  charge. 

Quail floatlons  for  Gradaationt  The  candidate  must  have  attended  two  full 
courses  of  Ic^cturcs  of  five  montlis  each  in  diflerent  years  at  the  Segnlar  or  Winter 
Sessions  in  this  Institution.  The  following,  however,  will  be  considered  as  an  equi- 
valent to  an  attendance  on  one  course  of  lectures  in  this  Ck>llege:— One  course  in  any 
reputable  Dental  College;  graduation  in  a  reputable  Medical  College  with  one  year  of 
dental  pupilage  in  a  dental  infirmary.  The  student  meeting  either  of  the  abore 
teqiiircmcnts  will  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  for  gradu- 
ation at  tlie  end  of  but  one  Course  of  Lectures.  The  matriculant  must  have  a  good 
English  education;  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  literary  institution,  or  other  evidence 
of  literary  qualifications  will  be  received  Instead  of  a  preliminary  examinatloiu  All 
students,  both  juniors  and  seniors,  have  equal  advantages  in  operative  and  mechanical 
dentistry  in  this  institution  throughout  every  session. 

Gradaatlon  In  Medicine  i  Graduates  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  are  required  to  attend  but  one  session  at  the  University  School  of 
Medicine  prior  to  presenting  tAiemselves  as  candidates  for  tbedegretf  of  **  Doctor  of 
Medicine.''*   (See  Catalogue.) 

The  Regular  or  Winter  Session  will  be«rin  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1887,  and 
will  terminate  about  the  1st  of  March,  1888. 

The  Saminer  SesHlon,  for  practical  instruetlon,  will  commence  in  March,  and 
continues  until  the  regular  Session  begins.  Students  In  attendance  on  the  Summer 
Session  will  have  the  advantages  of  all  the  daily  Surgical  and  Medioal  Clinics  of  tbe 
University. 

The  Fees  for  the  Regular  Session  are  $100,  Demonstrfttors*  Fees  included;  Hatriou- 
lation  Fee,  S^;  Diploma  Fee,  for  candidates  for  graduatton,  $30;  Dissecting  Ticket,  $10. 

For  Summer  Session,  no  charge  to  those  who  attend  the  following  Winter  SeasioD. 

BeneAeiary.— A  Beneficiary  student  will  be  received  from  each  State,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  Dental  Society,  on  the  payment  of  half  of  the  tuitioD 
fees.    Board  can  be  obtained  at  from  $3.50  to  $5  per  week,  according  to  quality. 

The  University  Prize  and  a  number  of  other  Prizes  will  be  specified  in  the  annual 
Catalogue. 

Students  desiring  Information  and  the  annual  Catalogue  will  be  careful  to  give 
full  address  and  direct  their  letters  to 

F.  J.   S.   GORGAS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 
Bean  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  ITnl^arslty  of  Karyland* 

845  N.   EuTAW  Street,   BiutOa::«sc>  Sue. 


Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 


This  Jnstitution  was  chartered  in  1839  by  an  Act  of  the  Genera! 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  and  is  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known 
Dental  College  in  the  world.  The  majority  of  the  eminent  prac- 
titioners of  dentistry  in  this  country  and  Europe  are  graduates  of 
the  Baltimore  College.  The  College  Building  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  the  collection 
of  specimens  in  the  Museum  cannot  be  excelled.  The  number  of 
patients  daily  visiting  the  Infirmary  has  been  so  great  that  the 
Faculty  have  been  compelled  to  add  additional  space  and  chairs  to 
the  already  large  and  well-arranged  Operating  Hall.  All  such 
patients  are  operated  on  by  the  students,  under  the  careful  super- 
vision of  the  Professors  and  Demonstrators. 

The  Annua!  Course  of  Instructions  will  commence  on  October 
1st  each  year,  and  continue  until  the  beginning  of  March  following. 
The  first  weeks  of  the  Session  are  devoted  to  Lectures  on  practical 
subjects  especially  the  "Filling  of  Teeth,"  and  Construction  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth,  Clinics,  Infirmary  Practice  and  Demonstrations. 


Tge  Baltimoi^e  uollege  of  Dental  ^nrgeiil 

CEULBTEBXD  BT  THB  LBGISLATinUi  OV  MAETIiAXD  IH  1889. 


The  Oldest  Dental  College  In  the  W^erld. 


RICHARD  B.  WINDER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8., 
ProfeflBor  of  Dental  Borgeiy  and  Operatire  Dentiatrj. 

« 

M.  WHILLDIN  P08TBR,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8., 

Profettor  of  Therapeatica  and  Pathologj^. 

WM.  B.  PINNBY,  D.  D.  8., 

Lecturer  on  Dental  Mechaniam  and  MetaUorgy. 

B.  HOLLT  SMITH,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8. 

Lecturer  on  Special  Anatomj  and  Dental  Materia  Medica. 

THOMAS  8.  LATIMER,  M.  D.,  Profeesor  of  Physiology. 
JAMES  B.  LINDSAY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistiy. 
CHARLES  F.  BEVAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
OSCAR  J.  COSKERY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Oral  Sai||;ery. 
RICHARD  OUNDRY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 


CoKTDOK  Palub,  d.  d.  s Ohlo 

E.  Pabxlt  Browb,  d.  d.  s. N.  Y 

A.  L.  NOBTBBOF,  D.  D.  8 ,  .N.  Y 

Chab.  R.  Butler,  d.  d.  b Ohio 

£.  L.  HUHTBB,  D.  D.  B. N.  C 

W.  W.  Walkbr,  d.  d.  b. N.  Y 

T.  8.  Watbbs,  d.  d.  b Md 

Datid  Gbkesb,  d.  d.  8 •  •  .Md 


J.  Hall  Moobb,  m.d Yt 

JoRH  Allbn,  d.  d    N.  T 

R.  B.  DONALDBOH,  D.  D.  8 D.  C 

John  Mbtbb,  d.d.  b N.  T 

H.  A.  Pare,  d.  d.  s N.  T 

J.  Emort  Scott,  d.  d.  a Md 

E.  R.  RnsT,  D.  D.  b • ...D.  C 

C.  L.  Albxandbe,  d.  d.  8 N.  C 


R  B.  Wi2n>ER,  Jr.,  phar.  o.,  d.  d.  b.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
W.  G.  F08TBR,  D.  D.  8.,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 


George  G.  Hardt,  d.d.  b       J.  W.  SMrrB,  d.  d.  b.        J.  E.  Orribon,  d.  d.  ». 

W.  W.  DUMBRACCO,  D.  D.  8.     G.  MARSHALL  SBnTH,D.D.8.   C.  8.  SbIBOLO,  D.  D.  A 

J.  W.  Chambers,  x«  d..  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  H,  Brakham,  X.  d..  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Forty-Ninth  Annual  Session  will  commence  on  the  Ist  of  Octuber, 
1888,  and  contmue  until  Marco,  1889.  The  Infirmary  is  open  during  the  entire 
year  for  Dental  operations. 

Students  corresponding  with  the  Dean  will  please  be  careful  to  give  fuli 
address,  and  direct  their  letters  to 

Prof.  R.  B.  WINDER,  Dean, 
No.  716  Park  AYEmiE,  Baltimore,  Md: 


GAS! 

A  Still  Greater 

REDUCTION! 

$2.0Q  per  100  &aEoiis. 


IS»I  k  IMS  ABCH  8TKEET, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BRANCH : 

66  E.  MADISON  ST. 

CHICAGO   ILL. 


r 


AINSWORTH'S  RUBBEH-DAM  FM 

Patented    JuIsT'    1      lN7e. 

In  the  Ainaworth  Pnnc 


^. 


TlieM  Rrflecton  sre  for 

mini  to  rabbcr-dam  cIbd 

Ibat  wLilp  providlbg  tile  o 

witli  a  BtroDg  IJKlit,  both 

:   lell  free    for    msiiipi 

I   The   len-hand    cut    shti? 

I  method  of  Bttaclimem.    1 

I  viintHgc  to  be  (leiived  fn 

*  ofthtBcnppliBDc'M.nt 

'  in  opeiHlioDBupoD  posterii 

ia  mulare,  will  be  mi 

f  gUncB.     By  means  of  a  bo 

tbe  mirror  chd  be  adjuated 

:enirBle  ihe  ligbt  upun  the 

>r  any  portion  ol'  the  moi 

quind.     Two  sizes,  respe 

i  IdcIi  and  (  inch  jndiamel 

ntnde,  wbicli  it  is  beiicTc 

meet  all  requirements. 

Price,  either  size,  Plain  Qlnss |3.' 

"         "       "     Msgnlfjing  GImsb .-, ,,,>J 


THE   8.    S.    WHITE-  DENTAL   MFG.    CO. 

FLFHU  NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  BROOI 


^/7"/?0^5  OXIDE  GAS  AND  CYLINDERS. 

Prom  nnd  after  AagnNt  1,  1888,  antll  ftarth»r  notice, 
the  prieeti  ofonr  Gsm  Cylinder*  will  be  ah  followM  : 
lOO  gallon  Cylinders,        .        .        .       each  09.OO 
5«0       "  "  ..."    15.00 

Tlieae  redactlonti,  witli  the  recent  eat  In  Kitrooii 
Oxide,  will  make  the  prleeit  of  Cylinders,  filled  and 
refilled,  as  follows : 

Cylinder,  with   lOO  sallons  of  Gas  S8.00 

"       «00        ■'  "  .       S5.00 

RefllliuK  lOO-sallon  Cylinder  .       .         2.00 

500       "  "  ...       lO.OO 


A  PBAOTICAL   TREATISE 

OK 

Artificial  Crown-  and  Bridge- Wo[i(. 

By    GEORGE    EVANS. 


"with  iji>0   ilil.uwxra.tionis. 

Octavo.    Cloth.    258  pp.    Pktcb,  |8,00. 


Thp  Author  U  well  kanwn  rs  hd  intrenli'UB  ex|iert  in  the  flclil  of  nliicli  lit* 
volume  treat!,  Rnd  us  migbt  b«  expected  the  work  ii  emioeDlly  practiral.  Out 
little  epare  is  given  to  theorizing  upon  diniiiited  iioints,  the  main  object  of  the 
wrilrr  br^ln^  tii  tell,  in  as  fen  wordn  as  will  m.ike  bia  ineanin<;  clear,  tlic  XtoA 
maliodB  of  procedure  in  Crown  and  Bridge- work.  To  t!ii»  end  lie  ban  enlisted 
the  engmvcr's  art  wherever  a  picture  would  tell  the  Hinry  grapliically.  The 
liook  IN  a  most  profusely  llliiBtrated,  more  iljnti  half  the  figures  lmvii)g  t>eeo 
(lr»«tn  by  the  uuthor. 

Much  tlint  isnew  Id  prsctiml  devices  if  here  presented  together  wltb  wlial 
bu  been  found  valuable  in  the  metliuds  published  by  <iiber8  in  the  dental 
Jouni'ils. 

TnUmse  Inieresled  in  Crown  and  Bridge-work  (and  who  among  ilfntista 
l(  not* )  this  volume  will  be  IndlapenBahle,  as  within  its  covers  are  to  be  found 
pl»in,  practical  directions  by  wliicb,  wiiU  tlie  exercise  of  »  little  ingenuity  ia 
xiiplntion,  anf  suitable  case  can  be  treated. 

Bent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price,  or  can  tw  ordered  llirougb  dealers  in 
deotal  tupplies  or  booksellers. 

TIE  S.  &  HIIIE  lEIIU  in.  ».,  Fibliibfr. 

THE  S.   S.   WHITK   DENTAI,   ]HF«.  CO., 

FUlkdalphlK.  New  X«rk.  Bofton.  ChlfiiaE«-  Bnwkt^n. 


WILLIAM  VALLEAU,  JR. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

SOFT  AND  COHESIVE 


Eitra  Dry  (6oU  &  Platina)  Alloy,  UproTeH  Affialcais,  &c. 

So6  BROOME  STREET,         -        -         -        N.  Y.  CITY. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dental  profession  to  the  fiict  tli&t 
our  business  was  established  in  1849,  and  has  been  strictly  confined  to  purify- 
ing and  hammering  metals.  With  this  experience  we  feel  Justified  in  asserting 
that  any  article  we  pat  upon  the  market  should  certainly  have  the  merit  which 
we  claim  for  the  above  articles  of  manuiiM^ture. 

We  claim  for  our  foil  that  it  is  made  of  abiolutdy  pure  gold,  and  beaten 
with  the  greatest  care  to  produce  uniformity  and  toughness,  never  losin/^  sight 
>f  quality  for  the  sake  of  cheapness.  The  best  makers  have  demonstrated  that 
tibiolutdp  pure  gold  cannot  be  made  cheap. 

Our  Extra  Dry  Alloy  and  Improved  Amalgam  are  con^.posed  of  entirely 
pure  metals,  (Used  and  mixed  with  the  greatest  care  coosiRtent  with  a  view  to 
produc'e  the  general  eflect  to  be  desired  in  all  Amalgams.  They  contain  do 
Cadmium  or  Zine. 

We  will  cheerfully  extend  every  facility  to  anyone  desiring  to  test  them  to 
their  Aillest  capacity,  and  most  respectfully  invite  a  trial. 

These  fillings  can  be  obtained  at  any  first-class  Dental  depot,  or  directly 
rom  our  house  at  the  following  rates: 

8oA  and  Cohesive  Foil |80  00  per  oz. 

"      «*  "         «*    1600  "'i  •* 

»4  14  (i  M        ^  .  ,  ,  ,  ....        7  50      **    "^    ** 

'•      «•  •         •«     4  00    «  ^  ** 

Eureka  Gold  Filling  at  same  rates 

Extra  Dry  Alloy ••••|4  00  per  oz. 

"       »•       " jsOO    "i" 

Improved  Amalgam... 2  50  per  oz. 

All  goods  can  be  returned  if  not  as  represented. 
roR  Sale  Bt  8N0WDEX  &  COWtfAN 

8 


GOLD  FILLING  MADE  EASY 

SIBLEY'S   FELT  GOLD. 

AneralODR  Bcrieeof  Diperlments,  I  am  now  able  to  oiler  to  the  iimfenlon 
utcoUrelyDewrDrmordoliI  for  milnr  Teeth,  which  eunblee  the  operator  to 
votk  more  rapidly,  with  ^r-eater  eue.  and  produce  better  refiultA  than  vlth  m 
MhBfomi  of  Oold.    The  Gold  U  prepared  In  atripa  of  oonvenleDt  thlokneas  tb 
niT  be  cut  with  shtirp  iclasora  or  ■  knife  Into  pelletB  of  anr  dealred  ilie.    In    i 
lUtolt 

MBSBJUaZBa   FMOSTEO    eOX.O. 

nnseneouB  and  readily  epreada;     ' 


MAKING   It    PBBFBCTLT   TIGHT  PILI.IHG. 

Dnleaa  the  Gold  is  exposed  to  molBture  anneallDg  Ib  unnoooMary. 
Tall  dlnotloni  for  Die  Booompany  each  packase. 
That  the  profession  may  have  an  opportunity  to  teat  tbts  Qold,  vtthout  buy- 
lii(  the  Diuol  mlnlmuni  pnckafe,  for  a  ^ort  time  I  will  put  up  pnckessB  COD-    | 
ialnlivi.40otBiiounoe:  price,  11.00. 

PBICBS  OF  OOLD  AB  FOLLOWS : 

I  ounce,  $4.50.        i  ounce,  ^17  50.        i  ounce,  $34.00, 

CjlOTIOK.,-8ee  tbat  a  facsimile  of  my  signature  la  over  the  oork  of  eauh  phial    | 
none  genuine  without. 
Cash  Must  Accompany  all  OnDiHft  ran  Gold. 

Needle  Foil  Carrier. 


PATEIVI 


APPLIEO    FOR. 


.  .  the  full  alie  of  thla  useful  In 

ItconMslaof  a  fine  needle  point,  controlled  by  a  sprloK  wltb  sufflutentte 
^  to  hold  It  extended  white  picking  up  t^Oold  and  aarrylus  It  t«  the  Cavity, 
■vmsuredieaotd  Is  thea  forced  into  position  when  the  apriiiK  allowa  the 
ondle  to  recede  aud  free  lUelf,  leavlDg  the  Gold  In  place.  Thla  Carrier  was 
*^>Mtlly  derisned  for  Sibley's  Felt  Gold,  but  will  be  found  to  aurpanaoythlns 
^'ntofore  used  (or  this  purpose  with  any  form  of  ^Id.   Price.  13.00. 

GIDEON    SIBLEY, 

IStlL   dc    FUlsert  Stceats. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Fm  8iLK  BY  SNOWDKN  ft   COWMAN. 
>  9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


^ss^^ii  mm%? 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

—Keep  a  Full  Stock  op— 

Whites  and  Just  is  Teeth, 

— Alfo — 

SIBLEY,  WILMINGTON  AND  MORRISQN 

#1.00  Teeth. 

i^VEBY  LEADIM0  BRAITD  OF 

GOLD,  AMALGAM,  and  CEMENTS 

Kept  Constantly  on  Hand 


IHE  ATTENTION  OF 

Western  and  Southern  Dentists 

Ib  Called  to  Our  Labgb  Stock  of 

Instruments  and  Materials 

Of  all  Reliable  Manufacturbba 


Careful  Attention  Given  to  the  SmaUest  Order. 


—PUBLISHERS  OF  THE— 

A  Quarterly  Journal  Devoted  to  the  Interests  of  Uie  Dental  Piofcision. 
10  Subscription  Fiitj  Cents, 


IIHIISTS'  FINE  COIiS  A.m>  TIK  FOIL. 

TbtatifntloDorDeatifUiBiiiTiwdloour  PINEQOLD  FOIL.  »liuli  ia  |>re|uu'ed 
■ndtronr  conatant  persoDnl  luperTliiau.     Oui  Nn.  are  4,  S,  6,  mid  8. 
VeinalaotaaDurnrturiUKBii  ADHEfJlVE  FINR  UOLD  FOIL,  Sua.  4,  5,  and  G. 

ALLour  Gold  Foil  ia  manufHCtured  from  ABSOl.UTELV  PVRK  (liiLD,   pre- 
pind  iiprenlj  Tor  the  purpose,  wilb  great  care,  bj  oaraelre*, 


ADDRESS- 


CHARLES  ABBEY  II  sons,  Philadelphia 


LTTKENS  &  WHITTINGTON, 

MAXITFACTIIREKS  Of 

DENTAL  XEySTRUMEHTS 

And  Dealers  in  Dental  Supplies, 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIl., 

626  RACE  STREET, 

raiLA.IDELraiA.,    FA.. 


Jacob  J.  Teufel  &  Bro. 


F'OXl.CSPl^ 


A  SPECIALTY. 

MjEdal  and  diploma  awarded  by  Tiu: 
Centennial   Commission,    1876. 

114    ^mmh   feathi   Street* 

PHILj^aDELRHI^. 


All    Our   Forceps   are    Warranted. 


SIIOWDEN  &  UOWJIAN. 


Tbe  Wilmington  DenM  l!|BqnfaG'na  do": 


HASttVACTUBEBa  OF  BUFKBIOR 


Nos.  iOlO  AND  1012  KING  STREET, 
-wiUMirrorroir,  i>e:i:.a.'wa.rx:. 


Having  been  fully  recognized  as  producing  .1  Sttpertor 
Tooth  at  a  very  moderate  pricet  now  further  avail  themselves 
of  this  medium  through  which  to  call  the  attention  o[  the  Dental 
Profession  to  their  manufacture.  They  have  now  brought  tbe 
character  bf  their  movlds  to  a  legitimate  form  in  des^  aiw^ 
construction,  and  the  shades  of  their  teeth  to  tbat  variety 
which  affords  the  Dentist  the  opportunity  of  approaching  the 
natural  enam^  A  very  critical  examination  is  solicited 
aa  to  price  and  quality.  Send  for  price-IisL 
For  S»le  "toy  I>eiit»l  I>e»lers  3 


REDUCTION  IN  FORCEPS. 


We  keep  in  stock  a  large  line  of  selected  forceps  made  from   best 
quality  of  steeL    Nickle  Plated,  Octagon  Joint.    Price  per  pair,       -    $3.25 
Oan  supply  any  make  or  number  from  any  catalogue  at 

manufacturers^  prices. 


GXGAYAIPOF^S. 
Octi^n,  Steel  Handles,  best  quality,  per  dozen, 


$2.00 


flF^iFIGULAiPOI^S 


From 


$1.00  to  $4.00  each. 


^B-DlSJPILLBD  fflBI^GUF^Y. 
Put  up  in  four  ounce  yials,  .  -  -  •       -     each    .40 


CQODBLLING  @OMPOSIJPION. 


S.  8.  White's  1 , 2, 8, 4,  per  pound, 
Heed  &  Reynold's  0, 1, 2, 8,  per  pound, 


$1.25 


GUIFIPA^BBF^GHA   FILLING. 

The  8,  B,  "White  MTg.  Go's  Pellets,  per  ounce, 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  i,  i,  1-10, 1-20  ounces. 

Caulk's  Diamond  Pdlets,  per  ounce. 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  1-4, 1-8  and  1-10  ounces. 


$4.00 


$4.00 


FOWLBI^^S  ©BMPOI^AF^Y  STOPPING. 
Price  per  ounce,  .  -  .  - 


.50 


DFJ.  ©.  O.  OLIYBF^'S  GUJPiPA-gB^GHA. 
Per  ounce,  -  -  .  -  . 

Put  up  in  I,  i,  1-4, 1-10, 1-20  ounce  packages* 


$4.00 
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ESTABLISHED  1856. 

snromTDEiv  a  comrMAur, 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

JLJ6S3iX£LJl   ILpJGl&l^Sj   <£j)&tLlNl6Sj  (SS&C 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

DENTISTS'  MATERIALS, 

No.  9  W.  Fayette  St.,  between  Charles  k  Liberty  Sts 


Per  oz.  J  oz.  J  oz.      i  oz. 

Abbey  &  Sons,  $32.00  $16.00  $8.00    $4.00 

Valleau's  30.00  15.00  7.50     4.00 

Ney  &  Go's.  30,00  15.00  7.50     4.00 

S.  S.  White's,  \  Century,  30.00  15.00  7.50      4.00 

Globe,  30.00  15.00  7.50      4.00 

1000  Fine,  30.00  15.00  7.50      4.00 
R.  S.  Williams,  Cylinders,  A, 

B, 

Rect,  Pellets,  [  30.00  15.00  8.00      4.00 

Standard,  J 

Watt's  Crystal,  32.00  16.00  8.00      4.00 

E.  Rowan  &  Co.  29.00  15.00  3  20  per  i-iooz. 

'*  "        untrimmed,  5.60  per  1-5  oz. 

"  **  "  2,90  per  I- 10 oz. 


<<        <( 
S.  Will: 

t(  II  (t 

f<  II 

l(  II 


Ney  &  Go's— Noe.  4, 6, 8,  jmd  10,        -        •        40  Cento  per  Book- 

S.S.  White's, 3O      "      "      - 

••        "        N08. 4, 6,  8  &  10,  (extra  tough)      40      "      "      " 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  9  Weet  Fayette  Street  Baltimore. 

14 


PQECELAII    TEETH. 

We  keep  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Teeth  of  the  following 

Manufacturers,  which  we 

SELL  AT  THEIR  PRICES. 


S.  S.    WHITE'S. 

GUM. 

RETAIL  PRICE.        -        ...     15  Cts. 

For  iis  00  net  Cash.        -        -        -         14    " 
■■     2S0O       "            -        -        -        -     13    ■' 
"      5000        ■■                 ...         ,2%" 
"    100  00       "            -        -        -        -     12    " 

PLAIN 
10  Cts 

9'A  '■ 
s     '■ 

M.  D.  JVSTI'S. 

GUM. 

RETAIL  PRICE,         -         -         -         -     1$  Cts. 

For  ^1500  Cash,       -        -                  -          14    " 
"      2500     "                 -        -        -         -     13    " 
"       5000     "              -          -          -          -        12^A" 
"     lOOOO     "                 -         -         -         -     12    " 

•  PLA[N 
10  Cts 

9'A  ■■ 

Ia  ■■ 

8       " 

We  also  keep  in  Stock  a  /^//assortment  of  Block  Teeth  of  the 
following  makes,  viz : 

Gideon  Sibley's 

AND 

The  Wilmino^on  Dental  Manfacturing  Co. 

l*rice  per.  set  of  14, $     1  00 

"     II      "        " 10  00 

"     29      "         "  -     ' 25  00 


92      "         " 

1=5      "         "      

Less  than  14  Teeth,  8  cents  per  Tooth. 

SNOW-DEN  &  COWMAN, 


75  00 
100  00 


9  WE3T  FATBTTK  STREET, 


BALTIMORK- 
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Prlo«,  •4.0O  per  oa«  Troy* 


;r 


/ 


X'^W 


A^       ^ff/  TO  INSURE  GOOD 

\^    ^5i^   X  RESULTS  USE  THE 


y\       BEST  MATERIAL 
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/ 


\ 


Put  np  In  )4,  Vi  and 
1  OS.  p*k'gH.  Each 
packikfse  wjurrantcd 


'o*<.. 


\ 


/ 


\     aff  reprMented. 


.^     .'  AT  ALL  DEP07S. 

MANUFACTURED 

BY 


Chicago  Dental  Manufacturing  Co. 

For  Sale  by    SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN 

9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
i6 


4 

1 
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Jeginning  at  Vienna,  in  i8yj,  where  I  made  my  first  display, 
I  have  received  successively  at  the  Six  World's  Fairs  the 
Highest  Award  for  ARTIFICIAL  TEETH;  this  being  tiie  most 
important  branch  of  my  business  and  all  that  I  exhibited. 

The  greatest  proof  ever  extended  for  Superiority  to  any  manu^ 
faaurer  of  PORCELAIN  TEETH,  for  their  Strength,  Maptalum^ 
and  Jfatural  Life-like  Appearance,  was  received  by  me  through  M 
Report  of  the  Judges  ;  Centennial  International  Exhibition  iSyS:     i 


FEOI  IBS  BSIS&ili  &SPO&I  OF  IBS  JOSffiS  OV  AWi£SS  Of  6&01IP  M 


''  B.  §).  oJu^ti  EIBIBITED  HOTHIHS  BUT  TEETB,  4ut  k^  Ak^fLv^  ^ 

ioat  coukl  (e  oU^ized;  ioeu  imz«  a  (alibtuf  t^ezoduciion  o|  ioa  omjdtcicalc^ 
coa«act*tt#iic*  of  Im  naiutai  ozaan^i  (oio  to  icw  individuai  ieefto  and  ?efatlrc(| 
io  iM  eniltt  •ct.  CDeis  conpzmcilton  tetio  zdezenca  ko  cic»e  and  endti  aiavi 
taiioH  io  (&•  mcuclUatu  azco  •ootoed  catetui  •iudu  ot  io^  needd  c|  vclb  caltei^ 
anJi  Cf^iaioz.  Lmxz  vanot4#  and  numezou^  de«iaUon»  uom  iini|crwilu  cj  a:4 
and  OtttiiiMi  •imuiatina  ibe  hteaulauii^  ol  natuze,  ti>a»  do  perjeci  toat  vU 
in  too  niouto  no  ftUMicion  o|  toeU  azttlicioi  ttattizo  toouid  «d  etttcttained.  Cl 
di#poMtioH  o{  tocio-nuiieztai  i«aft  »o  ftkiuluutt  ntanaaed  a»  {o  ftscure  toe  4'^M 
amount  of  •tzenoto  wHU  too  leaot  vum;  andi  too  inooziion  ot  cfaiinnm  ctd 
•CM  #0  avcanood  a*  i^  rondos  toeiz  dUpooomont  an  atincot  tmpc»»ivio  accident  i 


SIX  WORLD'S  FAIR  MEDALS 


OF  THB 


HIGHEST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 


AWABDO  fOB  SUFEBIQBm 

AT 


VIENNA,  CHILI.   PHILADELPHIA,   PARIS, 

SYDNEY.   MELBOURNE, 


—TO— 


H-  D.  JUSTI, 

IN  COMPETITION 

WITH  THE  BEST  KAKERS 

-OF- 

PORCEIilN  TEETH. 


00 


y 


^ 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

—NEW- 


1 


FoFtafetc  HcaS-Ecst, 


PRICEfFuUyickelPlaiedt       -       -       $10MO 

— KAHUTACTDRElt  AND  FOE  ULR  BT— 
20  West    FavHtf  Rtrwt     Raltimnrfi     M/1 


X]kXE>X1.0'\rzi33- 

Portable   Head-Rest. 


Thi*  Head-Rrst  can  be  atlaclied  to  any  chair,  ia  very  firm,  and  can  be  raised,  low- 
ered or  nioTed  backn-ard  or  forward  without  interfering  irith  tlie  attachment  to  the 
tlialr.    U  weighs  only  4  lbs,,  and  occupies  a  Rpace  only  of  13  i  ^  inches. 

PRICE,  %6  00. 
21  SNOWDEN  4  COWMAN,  9  W.  Fayette  Street. 


^It©  lmpp@ved 


,     IHI 


In  biiitlijiirilily  tirc'i'ii,  CriLLiBini,  or  Muroi.u  I'IurIi        .         _        .         .        |1S0  00 
In  eilher  culor  iif  IiticsI  I'lusli,  iinircil  witii  Pliisli,  trimmed  witL  Silk  Cord, 

with  WillunCarpi'l        -         -         .         -  -        -        -        -         300  00 

In  Fancy  UpliokliTiiii;,  full  Tiiiki-li  Slylc,  I'uHcil  willi  Plusli,  ftud  Irinimed 

with  .Silk  Ciiid.  niLh   (JptrpoL   to  mutch 81(1 

In  Crimson  Pliiin  Tiirkiiy  Mori..c(iur  LuiILlt 190  W  ■ 

In  Embossed  Turkey  Muroctu,  Tiia  or  Crimson,  full'td  witli  Plain  Msroco), 

eilgtd  Willi  Curd,  Axiiiinisli-r  Carpet  ou  Aproo  and  Foot-ResU      -      810  00 

B02CIIS3-C3-  FK,EE- 

For  Sale  by  Siiowden  &  Cuwukmi,  :,  W.  Kuyctle  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


'HE  CS-OLOir)  OHJ^-IE,. 


ffilkcrson,  The  S.  S,  Wliile  Pedal-lever,  or  tlie  Morrison. 

For  UioBc  wlio  want  ft  low-priced  chair  wliicli  in  fnciUty  of  moTemeDle  for  mir- 
pSKfs  anything  iierelofore  offered  for  Uio  monej,  the  Cycloid  is  lA^  chair.  It  is 
itroDgiy  built,  sad  the  finisli  and  gcncntl  nppcaraDCe  malio  it  n  deeirable  addition  to 
iwtU-fumiBhed  oftice. 

The  lifting  rnechaQism,  wliicli  has  a  range  of  10  inches,  is  entirely  new  and  ia 
verted  with  grcAt  eaae  and  rapidity.  SliouTd  the  cranlc  by  accident  slip  from  tbe 
Mtxl  the  descend  of  the  Chair  is  automatically  arrested. 

Tbe  arms  arc  nn  arranged  that  they  maj  be  rolaled  oat  of  the  way  of  the  operator 
ad  yet  be  of  Bcrvire  to  the  wilieut, 

Tbe  fool-board  can  be  adju»toil  in  four  positiouB,  and  a  pcimancnt.  Bopport  for 
Ibe  foot  of  the  upcriktor  is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  bate,  the  conrenicnce  of  wblcb 
tin  be  obvi'iiis  ti>  tbose  who  are  in  the  habit  of  using  a  "cricket." 

Nearly  all  of  tha  nioTemenis  can  be  made  with  one  hand  while  standing  at  tbe 
tide  of  the  Cbah'. 

Pric«,  gpholatered  in  Corded  Materia^       -       -       -       -  |    99  qq 

"  "  "    Best  Quality  Maroon  or  Oreen  Iluah,  8S.00 

nrSaUBv8X0WD£S*  COWMAS, 


THE  MORRISON  DENTAL  CHAIR. 

BeisBue  Hay  15,  1877.  Engliih  Patent  Dec.  7,  1867. 


I'llIUBS. 


,--., ._     _.                                            .       .  $180.00 

loRenlMorwco,  EmiMiasiMl 140.00 

Id  finest  quality  Green  <>r  GHrni-'t  I'lush,  piiflixl  and  irimmed  w'ltb 

mik  PIubIi,  full  TurkUh  UpIiolHU-ry 150.00 

Id  Fieoch  Hnquci,  l)oi|Uct  pattern U5M 

In  Bame,  but  imlfed  with  t^ilk  Plusti,  riill  TurkiHli  Upholstery       .  160.00 

B03:risrc3-  free. 

STUDENT'S  MORRISON  CHAIR. 

To  meet  an  olleo -express ml  wniit  or  a  first-claiis  clisir  at  a  low  price,  the 
Student's  HoiriBon  wsa  brought  out.  11  ia,  in  all  respects,  equal  to  the  regular 
Horriaon  cbair,  except  tbat  it  la  upholaturcd  In  n  seal-brown  conled  material, 
instead  or  a  plush.  It  prc^ciilH  a  very  neat  uppciirnnce,  HDd  will  wear  nearly 
as  well  as  plnah. 

PRICE. 
In  Corded  UphoUtcry, .         .        $10B.0I> 

We  sapply  either  style  of  Ibe  Horriaon  Cbair,  with  or  wilhoat  Cuteit. 
Wben  ordered  with  Casters,  the  price  is  $10.00  extra. 

For  Bale  by  Snowden  A  Cowman,  0  W.  Fsyetle  Street,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


AMALGAMS. 

Townsend's        ......  t2.00  per  ounce 

Gblcago  Refining  Co*8  ....  4.00   «*  '' 

CkuU?8  Par-Excellent  Alloy, »,00  **  " 

Btendard  Dental  Alioy, 6  00  ''  '* 

Lawrence's  - 8.00   •*  "  . 

AiTington's  ...  .  2.50   "  ** 

King's.  ...  ...  8.00   "  " 

Sterling  Amalgam, 8.00   "  " 

Chase's  Alcohol-Tight, 8.00   "  " 

Otivere  Amalgam, 8.00   "  '' 

-      White  Amalgam, 5.00  »•  " 


CEMENTS 


Roman  Cement,  best  in  the  market, 
Agate  Cement,  in  1  os.  Boxes, 

Weston's  Insolnble  Cement,  i  oz.. 
Dr.  Flagg's  Plastic  Enamel,  per  Pk'g, 
FoesUine,  '*       «« 

Metcalfs  Cement,        •  *'       •• 

H.  D.  Jostis's  Insoluble  Cement, 

1  oz.  Package,  1, 2, 8,  4  Colors, 

i  "         **       any  above    " 
d  D.  Justis's  Acme  Cement, 

One  OS.  Package, 

Hal/"         '«  -  - 

Dr.  T.  B.  Welch,  &  Bon,  Art,  Dentine,  per  Pk'ge 
^   C,  N.  Pierce  Phos.  iinc, 
**   T.O.OUver'sOxyPhos, 
J*   Smith's  *•   Chloride, 

Boctfhtons's  Os- Artificial, 
PonSon's  Mineral  Plombe, 
DawBims*s  Mineral  Cement 
Caolks's  Diamond       *' 

Per  Package,  2  Colors, 

Caulk's  Hydraulic  Pebbles,  large  Pk'ge, 


I  t( 


(i 


u 

44 
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44 
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<4 
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$100 
2,00 
1.60 
1.50 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 

8.00 
1.50 

8.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.UU 
2.00 
l.UO 
1,00 
2.50 
1.50 

1.50 
100 
2,00 


DENTAL  RUBBER. 

Ram's  Horn  Rubber, per  lb.  |2.25 

Smb^I  8.  Whites*  No.  1  Improved, "       2  25 

Holdfiwt  Kubber, "       8.00 

I>ohertyNo.  1, **       2.25 

»»         **    2  ....  .  *  .         **       2  25 

Star  Rubber,.  *!!*.'!!!!!!!!!!!!.'.'!!!!!!!!.*.'.'!!'.'.*.!. W.V.V.V.V    **     8.50 

SamM  S,  White's  Bow  Spring, "  2.75 

Whalebone  Rubber, "  8.00 

Sterlinif  Rubber, "  8.00 

Black  Rubber "  2.5* 

GUTTA-PERCHA. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co's per  lb.,  $2  50 

Sam'l  8.  White's "  250 

BNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 

0  West  Fayette  Street  Baltimore 
25 


THIS  is  a  chemically  pure  Gold  in  a  plastic  state  without 
admixture  of  any  foreign  substance,  and  has  been  in  exten- 
sfve  use  for  the  past  three  years  by  dentists  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  no  foil  or  modification,  but  can  be  used  as  easily  as  an 
amalgam,  and  the  filling  can  be  made  as  dense  by  hard  pressure 
as  foil  by  the  mallet.  It  has  a  s^tading  quality  before  it  is  com- 
pletely condensed  so  that  it  will  adapt  itself  perfectly  to  the 
walls  of  any  cavity. 

Beware  of  imitations  which  have  ^rung  up  within  the  last 
year  on  account  of  its  great  success.  Be  careful  to  see  that  it  is 
in  the  shape  of  small  square  pieces,  packed  in  bottles,  and  label- 
ed Steurer's  Mastic  Gold,  because  the  imitations,  although  they 
may  apparently  work  in  the  commencement,  do  not  make  a  solid 
filling,  but  gradually  crumble  away. 

Price  per  Bottle,  1-16  oz,  ^^.50.     Cash  with  all  orders. 


^ 


SOLD  AT  ALL  DENTAL  DKPOTB,  OR 

Dr.  J.  A.  Steurer,  1 14  W.  iqth  St.  New  York  City. 


Student's  Dental  Instrument  Case. 


^mss^m. 


Manufactured  and  For  Sale  by 

Snowden  &  Cowman, 

Trade  Supplied.  26  9  W.  FAYETTE  STREET. 


surgeon^  Gase,  No.  It  complete $86  25 

•*    2.        *»        3760 

"3,         '^        (uprlfirht) !.  3625 

*•           **        "    4,         "              " 37  75 

"        **    5,        •*              "        Jl*6 

'*    8,         **•              **        S2li0 

Xiokel-Plsted  GaaomeCer  and  Stand,  complete  with  SOD  gallon  Cylinder,  (flUed) 

Tubing:,  Inhaler,  etc 177  50 

Japanned  Gasometer  and  Stand,  complete  with  500  gallon  Cylinder,  (filled) 

Tubing,  Inhaler,  etc , 13»  50 

Boxing,  extra 5  00 

Parts  of  GrWM  Apiftaratas. 

Morocco  Case,  Velvet  Lined,  Nickel-Plated  Mountings $  10  00 

Cpright     "     Leather  Covered,   **          "             *'          10  00 

Japanned,         "          "             "          5  00 

Gm  Bag,  4}  gallons  of  capacity 2  25 

"     "     7        "                **         3  50 

Stand  for  100  gallon  Cylinder 4  50 

"      «   500  .  "             "       700 

(Vlinder  with  100  gallons  of  Oas S  12  60 

"     fiOO       "  "    36  00 

KeflUing  100  gallon  Cylinder 2  60 

"       600       **  "      2icents  per  gallon,  say 12  60 

We  pay  no  freight  on  Cylinders  either  way. 

COBVXDUll   WH££l4S. 

i  inch.  I  Inch.  i  inch.  I  inch.  }  inch.  1  inch. 

NaOO  S     6 

0  7 

1  10  $  12  $  15  $  17  $  20  $  30 

2  14  15  17  20  25  35 

3  18  20  25  30  35  40 

4  22  25  30  35  40  50 

5  2B  30  40  45  50  60 

6  35  45  50  60  70  85 

7  50  00  70  85  1  00  1 30 

8  85  1  10  1  30  1  m  1  75  2  25 

9  1  25        1  CO        1  80        2  25        2  70       3  50 

10  2  CO       2  CO       3  CO       3^)  3  50       4  CO 

11  2  75       3  .'X)       i'^  5  00       5  75       6  25 

Articulating  Wheels,  30  cents  each. 

NITRATE   OF  AinaiOlKIA. 

5  pounds  Including  Stone  Jar $  2  00 

10      "              "              "       "     a  75 

30      "               "               '*        *'     7  00 

Pound *3o 

Boxing  extra. 

DEId^TAIi   PliASTER, 

narrel $  .T  60 

Hulf-Parrcl 2  50 

(quarter- Barrel 1  CO 

Three-Peck  ( "a n 2  00 

Sixteen-Quart  Can 1  45 

Twelve-Quart  Can 1  J5 

Six-Quart  Can 70 

Boxing  and  Porterage  extra. 

fo^wden  &  Counan,  DenUl  Depots  9  W.  Fayette  Street  BaitiHorc,  ^ 
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SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

Diamond  Ey  Wleel, 


This  fly-wheel  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with 
wrought  iron  spokes,  in  an  iron  frame,  complete  in 
itself,  can  be  set  anywhere,  and  runs  very  steady. 

It  has  sufl^cient  power  and  speed  for  any  Dentist's 
Lathe  Head,  The  feet  are  easily  detached,  and  all 
can  be  packed  in  a  smaller  box  than  any  other  Fly 
Wheel  of  its  dimensions  in  the  market. 

P7-Use  Boxed, $8.00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  9  W.  Fayette  Street, 

*S  BA.X.XIMORE:.  >"»* 


I 


} 


9  W,  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md- 

Manufacturers  of  the  following  articles  : 

Kew  Patented  Vvlcanizer,  complete  for  Kerosene 
or  Gas,  with  two  Malleable  Iron  Flasks, 

United  States  Lathe — Long  Spindle, 

**  "         Short  Spindle, 

"  "  "         Stand  and  Cord, 

American  Lathe,       -         -         .       . 

"  *  Extra  Large  Driving- Wheel, 

IHamond  Lathe — Complete,        -        -        -        - 

•*        Fly  Wheel,        ...        - 

Fly  Wheel,  No.  1,  (New) 

Portable  Hand  or  Foot  Lathe — ^^Complete, 

"  Without  Foot 

Attachment, 

Quadrant  Hand  Fli/"  Wheel  Lfilhe, 

Hand  Fly -Wheel  Lathe,         .       .       .       - 

Hand  Lathe, 

Diamond  Lathe  Head — Polished  Brass, 
Socket  Table  Head,  .... 

U.  Sm  Table  Head — holes  m  base  to  screw  to  table, 
American  Lottie  Head,     "         "         **       " 
LadleH  and  Handle — two  Ladles  and  one  Handle, 
EocfenHion  Jiraeketn — weight  only  five  pounds, 
Portable  Head^lteHtH — weight  only  four  pounds. 
Patent  Portable  Head-Rest,  full  nickel  plated, 

Soldering  Lamps, 

Flask  Press ^  No.  i,  well  made  and  very  strong,  improved  1  50 

"         "        No.  2,  new,         .         -        -        - 
Ingot  Moulds — broad  base  with  handles.  No.  1 

No.  3 
BaHej/'s  Moulding  Fl€isJcs,—^er  set  of  2, 

Students  Case — with  8  medicine  bottles, 

^"  "  "    6        "  "        and  lamp, 

liritannia  Impression  Cups— long  handles,  various 

styles  and  27  sizes — each. 

We  make  no  charge  for  Boxing  any  of  the  above  goods. 
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18  oo 

16  00 

16  CO 

12  00 

15  00 

16  00 

14  00 

8  00 

8  oo 

6  00 

5  50 

4  50 

4  50 

4  00 

6  00 

5  00 

4  00 

4  00 

75 

6  00 

5  00 

lo  oo 

-  90 

1  50 

I  SO 

2  25 

2  75 

3  25 

75 

8  oo 

8  5« 

NEW  PATENTED  VULCANIZER. 


Ckmiplete  for  Jieroneve  or  Gas, 
itfUh  Tivo  Large  SJolleable  Iron 
Flasks,  $Jfi.eO 


TO  THB  nSNTAl.  S'ROFBSSIOK. 


NEW  PATENTED  YULCANIZER. 

In  offering  our  New  Patented  Vuloanizer  to  the  Dental  Profession,  we  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  It  far  supersedes  anything  of  the  kind  now  before  It  in  strength, 
mtllity,  durability  and  simplicity. 

The  boilers  are  made  of  four  pound  copper  ^nd  will  stand  a  steam  pressure  five 
times  as  great  as  it  is  required  to  vulcanize  at  320^.  They  are  tinned  inside,  which  pre- 
vents the  copper  from  corroding,  if  kept  clean.  The  Vuloanizcrs  are  made  larger  ttxan 
the  ordinary  ones,  so  as  to  take  any  flask  in  the  market.  The  bolts  are  so  arranged 
that  the  pressure  from  them  comes  directly  on  the  packing  and  makes  it  steam  tight. 

The  movements  of  unloosening  the  top  and  taking  the  Vulcanizer  apart  are  podtive 
and  quick.  The  movement  of  the  collar  in  unloosening  is  only  one-sixth  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  boiler ;  it  is  from  left  to  right :  and  is  guided  by  lugs  or  stops,  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  old  method  of  unscrewing  top  from  boiler,  which  often  gives 
trouble,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  metal  if  allowed  to  get  cooL 

NEW  SAFETY  VALVE. 

After  long  experience  in  Safety  Valves,  Stops,  Blow-offs,  Ac,  we  have  adopted 
what  we  consider  a  safe  de v ice.    It  consists  of  t he  seat,  or  body,  stem,  lever  and  weight. 

If  at  any  time  the  valve  should  leak,  a  slot  will  be  found  in  the  top  of  the  stem  to 
fit  a  screw  driver,  by  which  the  stem  can  be  turned  around  several  times  and  grind 
itself  tigbt  again.  

EXTRACTS  FROM  TSSTIMOICIAI^ 


—It  surpasses  any  I  have  ever  used  or  seen.— Howard  W.  Hoopes,  B.  D.  S. 

—It  is  in  our  opinion  the  best  in  the  market.  For  neatness  and  easy  working,  it  is 
a  gem.--DR8.  Williams  and  Pknninqton. 

—Your  new  Vulcanizer  has  been  in  use  in  my  laboratory'  since  first  introduced  and 
has  given  the  greatest  satisfaotion.->C.  E.  JDuCK,  B.  D.  S. 

—It  gives  me  more  satisfaction  than  any  I  have  yet  used.  In  strength,  durability, 
easy  and  quick  working  of  all  its  parts,  it  excels.- Thomas  U.  Davy,  D.  D.  S. 

—I  have  used  your  Vulcanizer  regularly  since  Its  first  introduction  and  it  works  to 
my  entire  satisfaction.  I  consider  it  the  best,  saf^t  and  simplest.  I  am  sure  that  any 
dentist  who  sees  its  easy  workings  will  claim  all  I  do  for  it.— Bsrnhard  M yer,  D.  D.  8. 

—For  economy  of  time  and  ease  of  manipulation,  it  is  superior  to  all  I  have  seen  or 
uwd.  The  facility  of  closing,  cooling  without  resort  to  water,  and  opening,  will  bo 
reco^i^ed  and  appreciated  by  all  as  great  improvements.— C.  K  Bikbbowkr,  D.  D.  S. 

—Your  Vulcanizer  is  the  best  and  strongest  I  have  used  or  seen.  The  advantages 
of  opening  and  closing  are  very  simple  and  efficient,  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  in 
the  marketvand  I  consider  it  a  great  acquisition  to  the  mechanical  department  of 
dentistr}'.— Wm.  B.  Finney,  D.  D.  S. 

DIREGTIOKS  FOR  USING. 


VUI<CANXZBR.-^rew  the  handle  into  the  oover,  loosen  the  three  bolts  on  the 
top,  turn  the  handle  from  left  to  right,  lift  the  cover  and  take  off  the  cap.  In  returning 
the  cap  let  the  two  marks  on  the  cap  and  ring  come  opposite  each  other. 

E^Sprtnkle  rubber  packing  with  powdered  Soapstonc  before  putting  cap  on. 

SAFETY  ▼  AX VE.— Always  keep  the  lever  upright  in  taking  the  Vulcanizer  cover 
off  or  putting  it  on,  and  until  the  cold  air  Is  driven  out  of  the  boiler,  then  lower  lever, 
placing  weight  about  mid-way  so  as  it  will  not  blow  off  steam  at  320^. 

KEROSENE  8TOVE.>-Reep  the  oil  reservoir  well  filled.  Before  lighting  the 
stove  the  ^rst  time  allow  it  to  stand  about  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  wicks  are  thor- 
oughly saturated,  trim  them  evenly  and  take  a  small  clip  off  of  the  corner  of  each 
Wick,  fill  the  top  tank  with  cold  water,  and  the  stove  is  ready  for  use. 

The  wicka  must  fill  out  the  wick-tubes.  Bo  careful  to  use  the  right  size.  Keep  the 
wlck4ube8  clean,  and  the  wicks,  when  not  lit,  turned  down  below  the  top  of  the  tubes, 
80  that  the  oil  will  not  run  down  the  outside  of  them.  Keep  the  perforated  tin  clean 
■Qd  the  wind  from  blowing  on  the  stove  while  it  is  burning. 

luifacknd  by  SMwdei  *  C«wnu,  ^  W.  Fayette  Street,  BaltjiD«re,  Id. 
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LATH  ■'. 


fVe  offer  U>  ihe  dentist  a  most  complete  FOOT  LATHE  foreTu>dlDE 

teeth  SDd  poliaUing  plates. 

It  bns  been  gitten  up  ia  a  superior  maaner.  great  care  invin^  be<ni  tshen 
tomakoit  durableiuid  efncient.  It  has  a  movable  ciiliinin  iini1  Uiblc.  n-liicb 
la  capable  of  being  devalcd  eight  itiches,  to  accommodate  Ibe  o|>er<>tor  in 
rither  a  sitting  or  standing  posture. 

It  can  l)c  jincticd  in  a  box  sixteen  indies  pquarr,  mid 
Vw  niiniilm,  prcBenting  a  very  ti est  nnlplpiisin^  nppcn 
the  office  or  laboratorj.    It  ia  fioiehed  in  brume,  auil  ri 

Price  of  Lntbe  complete  with  Rhort  Spindle,  as  per  cut. 

"      Suud  odIj,  including  Cord  and  Coupling, 


I  be  set  up  In  a 
ce,  saitnble  for 
veiy  light  and 

-  $1S  DO 
16  OS 

-  13  W 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  86  West  FryetU  Street,  Baltimore; 
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American  Lathe. 


This  cut  repreBenU  an  im- 
proved Lathe.  It  is  made  in  the 
very  best  manner,  and  is  suitable 
for  either  the  Office  or  Laboratory. 

fi  II  I     ^^  Ithaa  a  solid  spindle — one  end  of 

I   11  I     C!V  which  is  a  taper  screw  for  brush  or 

1     1    I      ^&  '^^'^  wheels,  and  also,  a  space  for  a 

large  corundum  wheel.  The  other 
aide  of  the  spiodle  has  a  spaoe  for 
a  large  corundum  wheel  and  a 
screw  to  receive  the  chucks,  on 
which  very  small  corundum  wheels 
can  be  placed. 

It  has  a  movable  column  and 
table,  which  is  capable  of  being 
elevated  Elsvsm  inches,  to  ac- 
commodate  the  operator  in  either  a 
sitting  or  standing  posture. 

Either  end  of  the  spindle  can  be 
thrown  towards  the  operator,  if 
more  convenient,  by  the  set  screw 
at  the  top  of  the  column. 

W*  We  also  make  for  this  Laths 
a   Socket  Spindle — similar  to  our 
D.  S.  Laths  Short  Spindle. 
Price  of  Lathe,  as  per  cut,  with  two  Chucks,      -      $16  00 
"  "  withSocketSpindle,  with  two  Chucks,     16  00 

"  "  with  Eitra  Large  7lriving-Wheel,  16  00 

*  Chucks,  extra,  -  .         .  .  15 

I^No  charge  for  Boxing. 

SKOWDEK  &  COWMAN, 

9  W,  l-flyptft'  Street,  IV'.imore. 
13 


Tlie  Diimond  Fly  Wheel  and  Latho  Head. 


-Jk— I. 


DIAMOND  FLY  WHEEL. 

This  f!j-wiiei-l  ia  18  ipchos  In  dinracler,  wilh  irroj'j'it  iron  apoki^'i,  h  »i 
ktin  frniiio.  cumplcio in iistlf, can  bestt  aiiywIicreaiidrunsTerv  Btiiuiy. 

PUICE «j  00 

DIAMOND  FLY  WHEEL  AND  HEAD. 
Canip.cu<,  boxod PRICE  (14  DC 


By  metms  r>f  the  qtuulrnnt,  the  Bplnffle  cnn  V  raiseil  fh>m,  or  IowctciI  lo 
ihe  table,  aniUhrown  D'omornuoriT  tu  Uie  oi>,Tntor,    ThecordistifL'jttfnu." 

Iiy  olut.',  niiillhc  latlioiB  pilciit;  tliGtii>im1!c  Is  of  the  beat  quaUl^irl'siev' 
H'i.u  bra!  a  wr.sliprn  and  two  cUiicUs  cmiiilctc,     Weiglis  obIt  foiir  poanJs 

J    i-mcE ."...nw  . 

BNC   /Drif  &  COWMAN,  89  W.  F8TBtteS;.,Ba:tiaiii« 
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KOVEKiTY     HRVSH    WHEEIiS. 


'   Hedium 
>       Stiff 

'  Sort 

■  Siiir 

'  Sort 

'  Sort 


U 
l{ 

u 

H 

3| 

at 


COXVEBOIR6     BKIRTLEH. 

So.  16  8  Rnws  Medinra  BriattcE,  3^  iitcljCB  di*mei«r 

-  15  8    "  bliff  '■         2*      " 

-  24  S    ■•        Medium    "  2j      "  " 
"     23  8    ■'          Stiff         "         2t      " 
'■     38  4    •'        Medium    "          8        "  " 

. "   87   4   "        me       "      8       " 

HTBAfQHT    BBINTLEN— LORQ    SHANKS, 

No.  53    3  Rows  Stiff  BriettcD,  11  melius  dianiet«r 
■■    66    3      ■■        •■  "      IJ      '• 

COP-HHAPE    BmMTLEn-I.OIia    KHAKKB. 

Va.  51    a  Bows  Stiff  BrisUes  1|  Inchi-s  di:  meter 
M    «     "        -         "        U      " 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

^FLY  WHEEL,  No,  1,  Nei* 


This  Fly  Wheel  weighs  30  lbs.,  with  diameter  01 
wheel  1 5  inches.  The  stand  is  the  stiffest  and  steadiest 
of  any  drivine  wheel  in  the  market.  Owing  lo  the 
position  of  the  feet  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  oftlie 
treadle,  The  wheel  has  an  immense  power  and  is  very 
light  running.  In  boxing  remove  pin  that  connects 
treadle  with  rod  and  fold  treadle  by  side  o(  the  viiistl 
Weight  complete,  46  lbs. 
Price  B«xed,       ....  .       .         t8.H 

&NOWDEN  4,  COWMAN, 

No.  9  W.  Fayette  Street. 

n.A.IL.I'IMOREi  *"*• 
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l>«s««M«  Stai  «s  Wmi  Jk%m%% 


The  above  is  &  cat  of  a  PORTABLE  HAKD  OR  FOOT  LATHE, 
wbicli  ia  very  efficient,  manufactured  for  the  traveling  dentist; 
weigijB  tinder  7  pounds,  and  occupies  the  space  of  6  by  0  inches. 
Members  of  the  profession  who  have  seen  it  pronoraoe  it  first  rate. 

Price,  complete, ?6  00 

Witiiout  Foot  Attachment,     -         -         -  6  50 


Hand  Fly  Wheel  Lathe.' 


Hand  Lathe. 


^$^ 

,-^>^ 


HAND  FLY  WHEEL  LATHE.— It  ia  intermediate  between 
lie  Hand  Lathe,  and  the  Hand  and  Foot  Lathe;  it  weighs  only 
three  pounds  and  i.i  a  first  rate  Lathe.  -  -  PRICE,  $4  50 
HAND  LAT//}V.--It  la  Binall,  strong  and  durable,  and  weighs 
only  two  and  a  q\  iilti  f  onnds  ;  we  have  Lold  a  large  number  of 
these  Lathes,— gtvi:igg.ieatBetisfacttoa.  -  •  PRICE  $4  00 
■tf"  All  of  the  cog  wheels  of  our  Lathes  are  turned  and  cut  on 
I  machine,  and  are  uniform,  which  makes  them  loa  true  and  with 
little  noise. 

SNOWDEN  A  COWMAN, 

No.  86  West  Fayette,  Baltimore. 
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Snowden  &  Cowman's  Extension  Bracket. 


This  Bracket  is  intidc  of  Iron  pntuted  In  Imitation  or  ivaliiiit,  < 
Wlieo  straiglit  out  Is  very  stlfl,  Las  a  tlmmb-screw  at  each  joint  to  keep  it  In 
any  posltiun  it  mny  lie  placeJ,  and  folds  up  cIom.    It  only  weighs  5  ponnds. 

PricB,  Round  Table  as  per  cut, $«  W- 

Sqouro       "    witli  drawers.       - 8  00 


TA.BLE   HEJlDS. 


A.— SOCKET  HEAD— The Bodtet  screwBto  tlie  talilo.Iiasa  w-t screw 
in  Uie  lower  pnrt,  llie  hc;iU  slides  four  iudits  U>  tiglitt-u  tlieeiMi'orTary 

Die  hrii.'lLt  (Vom  tlifi  tnbk ]'1£1(.K  fS  I>|| 

B.— I'.  S,  I.A'CHK  llKAD.withholeslnthelwisotoscrcivioRi'riablc. 

I'lilCE— J^liiirl  ^iiiiidle  (aa  per  cut  B) $4  00 

r,<,ni;  f:pir.dlc 4  00 

O— nI.\.MO^■U  LA'llIK  UEAD,—Tliuhe7id,pullev,aiid  spools.  TTliicU 
ri'iaiu  iho  wiic<i]s  and  bi  uslies,  are  of  Brasd.  TLe  spindle  ie  of  the  Iw-sl  uu- 
auniMlni  li:iitiiiier('<l  Btrcl,  and  of  tlic  niw  to  tiiiit  the  holcK  ii  tlic  wlieela 

T'M'CK $n  CO 

«SOWDEN  &  COWMAN   67  W.  Fuv,.ite  f;..  Boilimuw 


BRITANNIA  IMPRESSION  CUPS, 

LONG   HANDLES. 
We  Hmfartin  tk*  Ml«wlis  Sisw  aid  VnietiM; 


UPPEE,  Noa.  0, 1,  2,  3, 4,  6,  e,  7.-<Ho.  1  ia  the  Uigest  siie. 
LOWEB,    "    1,2,3,4,6.  —(Ho  1  is  the  largeat  eiie.) 


PARTIAL  LOWER  CUPS. 

^^^^^^^^ 

EK0L08ED  CAVITY,  Hoa.  9, 10, 11  .-(No.  9  is  the  largest  Hhe.) 
OPElf  CAVITY,  Hob.  6, 7, 8.  -(Ho.  6  \t  thfl  largaet  (iae.) 


UPPER  AND  LOWER  CUPS. 


PABTIAL  UPPEE-riat  Bottom,  Hoi.  8, 9, 10,  ll-{Ho.  8  is  the  largest.) 
FDLL  LOWER-  "        ''        "    12, 13. 14 -(Ho.  12  ia  the  largest. 

PHICE Eaob 26ota 

SNOWDETi  <C  COWMAIi; 

9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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cnroinrDEiv  a  cowihah's 
Flask  Presses. 

No.  I,  Old  Style  Improved. 


ThiB  Press  is  intended  to  close  the  flask  after  packing  with 
rubber.  It  is  of  great  advantage,  saving  screws  and  fl&Ek&. 
The  upright  rods  are  of  wrought  iron  and  the  handle  of  the 
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ARTICLE    I. 

TREATMENT  OF  PULPLESS  TEETH. 


BY  FRANK    HAMPTON   GOFFE,  L,  D.  S.  ENG.  and  EDIN. 


[A  paper  read  before  the  BirmiDgham  DenUl  Students'  Society.] 

As  it  is  the  ill  fortune  of  many  to  have  teeth  come 
under  their  care  with  either  exposed  or  dying  pulps,  I 
thought  that  it  might  be  interesting  to  put  before  you  the 
various  methods  that  have  been  recommended  for  their 
treatment. 

The  arguments  for  and  against  capping  still  go  on,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  destroy 
all  pulps  exposed  by  caries — for  a  long  time  past  I  have 
given  up  trying  to  save  exposed  pulps. 

Capping  is  very  apt  to  fail  from  the  fact  that  septic 
fluids  have  already  been  in  contact  with  the  pulp,  and  you 
cannot  determine  the  date  of  exposure  and  injury;  so  when 
the  pulp  has  been  capped  some  time  you  find  it  becomes 
sensible  to  hot  and  cold  fluids,  then  periostitis  ensues.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  tooth  structure  has  made  us  not  so 
anxious  to  preserve  the  pulps,  as  we  know  that  the  dentine 
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IS  in  active  communication  with  the  cementum,  which  again 
derives  its  nutriment  from  the  pericemental  membrane,  so 
that  the  tooth  is  not  dependent  upon  the  pulp  for  its  life; 
but  still  we  must  remember  that  there  is  more  work  thrown 
on  the  vessel^  of  the  lining  membrane  after  the  death  of  the 
pulp. 

Your  first  attention  to  a  carious  tooth  is  to  remove  the 
debris  trom  the  cavity,  then  syringe  it  out  with  a  weak 
carbolic  solution.  Now  apply  the  rubber  dam,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  antiseptic  surgery  for 
filling  teeth,  for  by  it  the  tooth  is  cut  off  from  many  sources 
of  infection,  and  the  drug  used  is  not  weakened  or 
neutralized  by  the  saliva. 

Now,  having  the  rubber  fixed  in  position,  you  can  re- 
move the  decay,  and  if  the  pulp  is  exposed,  my  practice  is 
to  wound  it  to  induce  haemorrhage,  treating  it  with  carbolic 
acid  to  remove  any  coagulum,  in  order  to  allow  your 
dressing  to  be  in  absolute  contact  with  the  pulp.  In  the 
case  of  the  front  teeth  you  can  apply  cocaine  dissolved  in 
carbolic  acid  for  two  or  three  minutes,  when  the  nerve  can 
be  removed  with  very  little  pain. 

In  order  to  effect  devitalization  the  usual  dressing  is 

Baldock's  nerve  paste.     The  following  recipe  is  the  one  I 

generally  use : — 

R  Acidi  Arseniosi  gr.  xii. 

Morphiae  Acetatis  gr.  ij. 

Creasoti  q.  s. 

Misce. 

I  find  that  the  intense  pain  is  usually  allayed  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  I  always  leave  the  dressing  in  for  two 
or  three  days;  it  is  a  great  fallacy  for  dentists  to  insist  on 
seeing  their  patient  the  following  day,  as  the  small  quantity 
of  arsenic  used  cannot  possibly  do  any  harm  if  it  is  sealed 
up  securely;  and  it  seldom  renders  a  second  application 
necessary.  Occasionally,  however,  a  small  portion  of  un- 
devitalized  nerve  still  remains  at  the  extremity  of  the  canal, 
which  the  application   of  cocaine  and  carbolic  acid  will 
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enable  you  to  remove  by  means  of  a  nerve  extractor  an- 
nealed in  the  spirit  flame  and  passed  to  the  apex  of  the 
fang;  any  remaining  tissue  should  be  removed  with  a 
Donaldson's  nerve  canal  cleaner,  subsequently  drying  with 
a  hot  air  syringe. 

The  canal  should  then  be  enlarged  with  flexible  drills 
or  reamers,  carefully  avoiding  forcing  any  debris  through 
the  foramen. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  all  the  instruments  should 
be  quite  clean  and  rendered  aseptic;  this  can  be  done  by 
wiping  them  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid — i  in  40. 

After  cleaning  the  fangs,  hot  air  should  be  injected  for 
some  time  to  destroy  any  lurking  mico- organisms.  A 
question  now  arises  whether  you  should  dress  the  fang 
before  finally  Ailing,  which  if  you  determine  upon,  one  or 
other  of  the  subjoined  antiseptic  drugs  should  be  applied, 
viz.,  the  essential  oils  eucalyptus  or  cloves,  together  with 
iodoform  or  the  time-honoured  carbolic  acid. 

The  most  powerful  antiseptic  agent  we  have  is  bi- 
chloride of  mercury.  A  very  good  way  of  using  it  is  a 
solution  in  alcohol  2  grs.  to  the  ounce.  According  to' Dr. 
Miller's  table  the  antiseptic  drugs  act  as  follows  : — 

Development  of  fungi  arrested. 

Bichloride  of  mercury         -         -         i  in  100,000 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen         -         -         i 

Iodoform  -         -         -         -         i 

Eucalyptus        .        -        -        .         i 

Carbolic  .        .        -         -         1 

Arsenic  -        .         -         -         i 

Here  I  might  mention  the  new  drug  iodol.  All  the 
therapeutical  properties  of  iodoform  are  claimed  for  it,  but 
without  its  disagreeable  smell  or  taste;  it  is  a  light  fawn- 
coloured  substance,  which  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but 
freely  so  in  ether  or  chloroform  and  olive  oil;  it  contains 
about  90  per  cent,  of  iodine. 

Iodol  can  also  be  used  as  iodolized  wax,  which  is  a 
very  good  substitute  for  those  who  use  iodoform  and  wax 
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for  fang  filling,  as  it  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  and  is 
more  easily  packed. 

The  s}^stem  advocated  by  Mr.  Coleman  is  to  thor- 
oughly clean  out  the  pulp  chamber;  then  apply  a  minute 
quantity  of  arsenic  and  proceed  to  fill  the  cavity  in  the 
ordinary  way.  It  seems  to  answer  well  with  some  practi- 
tioners»  as  arsenic  is  a  powerful  antiseptic. 

Another  method  is  to  mix  together  oxychloride  of 
zinc  and  iodoform,  then  fill  the  fangs,  qsing  strands  of  wool 
to  thicken  it;  this  is  apt  to  cause  some  amount  of  irritation 
for  a  short  time,  so  you  can  substitute  the  oxyphosphate 
for  the  oxychloride  of  zinc.  A  solution  of  gutta  percha 
and  iodoform  in  chloroform,  or  the  root  fillings  of  gutta 
percha  made  .by  the  S.  S.  White  Co.  are  also  useful  as  root 
fillmgs.  I  think  one  of  the  easiest  to  use  is  plaster  of  Paris 
mixed  with  iodoform  and  water,  and  worked  into  the  canals 
with  a  few  strands  of  wool;  it  seems  to  answer  the  purpose 
perfectly. 

A  ready  but  less  perfect  way  of  treating  pulpless  teeth 
is  by  the  operation  of  rhizodontrophy;  that  is,  after  cleaning 
out*the  pulp  cavity  and  fangs  to  cap  over  them,  and  then 
with  a  sharp  instrument  drill  a  perforation  level  in  the  gum 
into  the  fangs,  thus  leaving  a  drainage  tube  for  the  escape 
of  gas  or  fluids. 

If  the  foregoing  plans  are  followed  carefully,  rendering 
all  instruments,  &c.,  aseptic  before  using,  I  think  there  is 
very  little  fear  of  any  complications  arising  afterwards.  As 
inflammation  is  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  first  few 
weeks  afler  filling,  a  few  capsicum  plasters  should  be  given 
to  the  patient,  with  instructions  to  apply  them  in  case  of  any 
irritation  arising. 

Teeth  occasionally  come  under  our  charge  with  pulps 
already  dead,  without  inflammatory  effusion  of  the  gum, 
but  with  pulps  dead  and  an  abscess  formed  or  forming. 

First  thoroughly  open  up  the  pulp  chamber,  in  order 
to  gain  direct  access  to  the  canals;  loose  debris  should  be 
washed  out  with  weak  carbolic  solution,  and  the  canals 
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thoroughly  cleaned  with  canal  cleaners  and  a  Gates 
Gliddoo  drill,  which  has  the  great  advantage  that  it  is  a 
blunted  drill  and  not  likely  to  go  through  the  apical 
foramen. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  should  be  pumped  up  to  the 
end  of  the  roots  by  means  of  a  broach  with  a  little  twisted 
cotton  Wool  round  it  until  all  odour  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

Bichloride  of  mercur>*  i  in  l,OoO  can  be  used  in  the 
same  way,  alternately  with  the  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  or  a 
mixture  of  the  two  may  be  used  thus : —  . 

Hydrogen  peroxide  f.  5  ■ 
Mercury  perchloridc  gr.  ij. 
In  treating  these  cases  it  is  very  important  to  use  the  hot 
air  syringe  after  every  application  'of  the  hydroxj'I. 

Tiie  peroxide  of  hydrogen  is  a  very  unstable  compound 
and  so  should  be  quite  fresh  and  kept  away  from  the  sun- 
light, which  decomposes  it.  It  very  readily  gives  off 
oxygen,  being  itself  converted  into  water;  this  oxidizes  or 
destroys  all  the  micro-organisms  and  pus  cells.  Xberefore 
It  is  advisable  to  continue  pumping  it  up  as  long  as  the 
frothy  bubbles  appear;  when  these  cease  you  can  wipe  the 
bngs  out  with  chloroform  and  proceed  to  fill  the  roots  with 
whatever  materials  you  prefer.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is 
not  a  new  antiseptic;  it  was  introduced  as  a  medicine  by 
Dr.  Richardson  in  1858,  and  as  an'  antiseptic  for  dental 
surgery  by  Dr.  Coffin  in  1883. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  immediate  treatment  is 
gaining;  and  when  the  pulp  has  been  recently  destroyed 
with  arsenic,  and  in  cases  of  patients  coming  some  distance, 
when  a  visit  more  or  less  is  of  importance,  this  treatment 
18  invaluable. 

If  an  abscess  has  already  formed,  the  apical  foramen 
should  be  enlarged  and  hydroxyl  and  perchloride  of  mer- 
cury pumped  through  the  foramen  until  there  is  no  dis- 
charge nf  pus  down  the  root  and  no  froth  appears;  this  will 
usually  occupy  about  ten  minutes.     If  the  canals  are  too 
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small  to  admit  the  broach,  it  is  far  better  to  enlarge  tliem 
till  you  can  pass  your  instrument,  as  you  must  have  clear 
openings  to  effect  a  perfect  cuie. 

Immediately  the  roots  are  quite  clean  and  aseptic,  I 
proceed  to  fill  them,  as  I  think  very  little  is  gained  by 
dressing  the  root  time  after  time.  As  soon  as  the  canals 
are  rendered  aseptic,  the  cause  of  the  abscess  is  taken 
away,  and  with  proper  treatment,  the  cause  being  removed, 
the  effect  can  also  be  quickly  remedied. 

The  best  and  quickest  way,  if  all  the  pus  cannot  be 
brought  away  through  the  root,  is  to  open  the  abscess  and 
remove  the  diseased  part  through  the  alveolus. 

Formerly,  this  caused  c6nsiderable  pain,  but  now  it 
can  be  performed  quite  painlessly.  I  take  i  gr.  of  hy- 
drochlorate  of  cocaine  and  dissolve  it  in  carbolic  acid,  and 
inject  it  with  the  hypodermic  syringe.  Dr.  Vian  pointed 
out  that  carbolic  was  itself  a  good  local  anaesthetic,  and 
with  this  solution  I  have  had  very  good  results. 

After  waiting  three  to  five  minutes  the  alveolus  should 
be  perforated  and  an  opening  made  into  the  abscess;  this 
cavity  should  be  syringed  out  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
and  if  the  abscess  is  very  large  or  chronic,  I  plug  the  sinus 
with  lint  soaked  in  carbolic. 

At  times  great  benefit  will  be  derived  from  a  little 
medical  treatment,  the  sulphides  having  a  great  effect  on 
suppuration;  the  best  of  these  is  the  calcium  sulphide, 
which  will  often  give  the  patient  considerable  relief. 

I  have  put  before  you,  as  well  as  I  am  able  in  such  a 
short  paper,  the  various  methods  for  the  preservation  of 
teeth  after  the  death  of  the  pulp;  the  retention  of  the  roots 
in  a  healthy  state  will  become  no  doubt  of  greater  conse- 
quence as  they  are  utilized  more  and  more  for  mounting 
crowns  and  bridge-work. — The  Dented  Record. 
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article  ii. 
THE  HANDS. 

BY    MRS.    M.  C.    NBWHAUS. 

[TV'itb  Kmwks  and  quoUtlons  from  H.  D'Arpentigoy,  IrsuHliited  cliitfiy 
by  E.  Heron  Allen.] 

The  hand  is  the  member  of  all  members.  Its  import- 
ance has  been  especially  commented  upon,  by  all  writers, 
historians,  and  soothsayers  since  the  world  began.  There 
is  scarcely  an  event  in  our  lives  but  the  hand  has  been  the 
principal  agent.  Its  beauty  is  beyond  description.  What 
fine  mechanism,  what  curious  construction,  and  what 
wonderful  responsiveness  to  the  most  delicate  .sensibility. 
The  joy  and  sorrow,  the  tragedies  and  mysteries  that 
emanate  from  it.  Through  it  we  live  again  with  al!  the 
poets,  philosophers,  and  scientists  of  old.  The  most 
dreaded  and  disgraceful  punishment  in  oldeii  times  was  the 
disfigurement  or  severing  of  the  hand.  Superstition  has 
also  run  Hot  in  regard  to  hands  as  the  itching  of  the  palm 
which  was  suppoaed  to  foretell  wealth,  etc.  Heron  Allen, 
in  his  last  work,  tells  of  some  of  the  old  superstitions 
about  the  hands  and  nails,  and  cutting  of  tiiem.  The 
The  ancient  dogma  which  we  all  know  of  "cutting  on  Mon- 
day you  cut  them  for  health,  cutting  on  Tuesdiiy  cut  them 
for  wealth,  etc.,"  and  one  and  all  agreed  that  "A  man  liad 
better  never  been  bom,  than  have  his  nails  on  a  Sunday 
shorn."  The  Romans  performed  this  operation  01.  a  day 
especially  set  aside  for  the  purpo.se. 

We  all  naturally  havea  preference  for  small  benutifully 
molded  hands,  and  would  be  inclined  to  think  they  indicated 
great  delicacy  of  mind  and  heart;  but  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  some  of  the  most  cruel  and  relentless  chatacters  in 
history  possessed  such  hands.  Charlotte  Corday  had 
beautiful  delicate  hands — which  hardly  suggested  strenjjth 
or  courage  enough  to  drive  a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  J\l  urat. 
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The  importance  and  significancy  of  the  hand  is  plainly 
seen  all  through  life.  Slander  can  be  overlooked,  rudeness 
ignored,  but  the  raising  of  the  hand  against  another  is  an 
insult  beyond  forgiveness.  The  ancient  Persians  used  to 
keep  their  hands  folded  beneath  their  robes  when  in  the 
presence  of  their  ruler  as  a  sign  of  absolute  submission. 
What  greater  mark  of  humility  than  an  appeal  made  widi 
clasped  hands! 

A  maiden  in  "giving  her  hand"  yields  up  her  liberty. 

D'Arpentigfny  writes  **That  there  are  hands  which 
naturally  attract  us,  and  there  are  hands  which  excite  in  us 
repulsion.  I  have  seen  hands  that  seemed  covered  with 
eyes^  so  sagacious,  so  penetrating  was  their  appearance. 
Some,  like  those  of  the  sphynx,  suggest  an  idea  of  mystery, 
some  betray  folly  and  strength  combined  with  activity  of 
body;  others  again  indicate  laziness  joined  to  feebleness 
and  cunning."  And  again  he  writes  "Large  handb-,  parti- 
cularly if  they  be  hard,  are  a  sign  of  physical  strength,  and 
as  the  Greeks  could  not  conceive  beauty  without  strength, 
a  large  hand  was  to  them  a  great  beauty.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  the  Greeks,  whatever  their  station 
of  life,  never  rode  when  they  might  walk,  did  their  own 
cooking,  and  otherwise  performed  a  great  deal  of  manual 
labor  which  to-day  would  be  looked  upon  with  aversion 
and  contempt."  Large  hands  have  an  inherent  love  of 
detail,  and  is  its  especial  attribute.  Now,  little  hands,  on 
the  contrary,  affect  not  only  the  large,  but  the  colossal. 
The  pyramids  and  temples  of  Egypt  and  India  have  all 
been  built  by  people  with  the  most  delicate  hands  in  the 
world. 

In  an  article  on  Palmistry  written  some  months  ago  I 
briefly  enumerated  the  types  of  hands  without  any  special 
analysis,  as  the  work  dwelt  more  particularly  upon  the 
lines  of  the  palm.  Nearly  every  one  in  asking  me  to  ex- 
amine their  hands  ask,  "How  can  I  tell  if  my  hand  is 
larger  or  smaller  than  that  of  another  ?  How  is  the  ex- 
pression any  different  than  my  neighbor's."   It  would  seem 
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difficult  to  answer,  and  ont  can  only  distinguish  these 
curious  ditferences  by  constant  study  of  all  hands  that 
present  themselves.  There  is  nothing  that  indicates  char- 
acter any  more  distinctly  than  the  hand,  to  a  student  of  this 
science.  Like  the  human  face,  ve  never  find  the  hands  of 
two  persons  exactly  alike.  D'Arpentigny  gives  seven 
classes  or  types  of  hands. 

1.  The  Elementary,  or  Large-Palmed  Hand. 

2.  The  Necessary,  or  Spatulated  Hand. 

3.  The  Artistic,  or  Conical  Hand. 
4     The  Useful,  or  Square  Hand,  ' 

5.  The  Philosophic,  or  Knotty  Hand.  •• 

6.  The  Psychic,  or  Pointed  Hand. 

7.  The  Mixed  Hand. 
The  Elementary  hands  are  large  and  thick  with  little  rf 

suppleness  and  hard  in  texture,  and  belong  almost  entirely  ij 

to  those  who  live  by  manual  labor  and  whose  lives  are  j 

governed  by  routine.  They  are  heavy  and  sluggish,  with 
dull  imagination — yet  the  influence  of  these  hands  is  un-  ' 

questionable,   especially   in   our  own    country  where  the  [ 

farmer  lays  the  foundation  of  our  wealth.  Just  a  moment's 
thought  will  bring  to  our  minds  the  lovely  gardens  and 
parks,  grand  boulevards  and  walks  which  these  heavy  and 
clumsily  handed  people  perfect  so  beautifully.  Supersti- 
tion is  strongly  marked  in  this  type  and  wizards  and 
spectres  are  often  supposed  to  be  seen  by  these  persons. 
Strong  and  powerful  as  is  this  type  it  is  a  strange  thing 
that  when  illness  attacks  them  they  succumb  readily,  from 
the  fact  no  doubt  that  they  are  lacking  in  reaources  and 
strength  of  will. 

The  Spatulated  hand,  by  this  term  we  mean  hands 
which  present  a  flattened  out  appearance  at  the  end  and 
resemble  a  spatula.  This  hand  indicates  resolution,  energy, 
resource  for  resisting  physical  ills,  love  of  life  and  strong 
intelligence.  All  the  greater  workers,  explorers,  navi- 
gators, were  of  this  type.  The  fingers  are  smooth  and 
indicate  love  of  comfort  and  elegance,  of  a  material,  rather 
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than  of  an  artistic  kind.  The  Scotch  and  English  greasy 
favor  this  hand,  but  in  Russia  it  is  more  commonly  found. 
Persons. with  spatulated  hands  are  more  Platonic  than  per- 
sonal in  their  love,  more  prone  to  Protestantism  than 
Catholicism,  because  the  Catholic  appreciates,  to  a  higher 
degree,  the  sentiment  of  religion,  but  the  idea  of  religion  is 
more  highly  developed  among  the  Protestants,  as  the  spatu- 
lated hand  is  more  material  than  spiritual,  more  practical 
than  sentimental.  Englishmen  who  very  commonly  pos- 
sess those  hands  are  adroitly  commented  upon  by  Bulmer 
Lylton,  who  writes  of  these  people  perhaps  a  little  severely, 
but  in  the  main  he  is  correct. 

"The  English  make  business  an  enjoyment  and  enjoy- 
ment a  bu<;iness;  they  are  born  without  a  smile;  they  move 
about  in  public  places  like  so  many  easterly  winds — cold, 
sharp,  and  cutting;  or  like  a  group  of  fogs  on  a  frosty  day, 
sent  out  of  his  hall  by  Boreas  for  the  express  purpose  of 
looking  black  at  one  anot/ier.  When  they  ask  you  'How  do 
you  do  ?*  you  would  think  they  were  measuring  the  length 
of  your  coffin.  They  are  even,  it  is  true,  laboring  to  be 
agreeable]  but  they  are  like  Sisyphus.  The  stone  they  roll 
up  the  hill  with  so  much  toil  runs  down  again,  and  hits 
you  a  thump.  They  are  sometimes  polite,  but  invariably 
uncivil.  Their  warmth  is  always  artificial,  their  cold,  never, 
they  are  stiff  without  dignity.  They  offer  you  an  affront, 
and  call  it  "a  plain  truth,"  they  wound  your  feeling  and 
tell  you  its  manly  "to  speak  their  minds,"  while  they  pro- 
fess to  abhor  servility,  they  adulate  the  peerage."  Henrich 
Heine,  the  great  German  poet  and  cynic;  possessed  very 
delicate  hands,  greatly  in  contrast  to  the  practical  spatu- 
lated hands  of  the  English,  whose  coolness  and  lack  of 
sentiment  made  him  antagonistic — he  writes  as  follows  in 
his  Pictures  of  Travel : 

"Kind  Nature  rarely  disinherits  her  creatures.  While 
she  has  denied  the  English  the  profession  of  much  that  is 
beautiful,  and  lovely,  has  given  them  neither  voice  for  song 
nor  taste  for  real  enjoyment,  and  has  endowed  them  with 
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leather  ale  pouches,  instead  of  human  souls.  She  has 
given  them  in  compensation,  a  large  share  of  civil  liberty, 
the  art  of  comfortably  arraying  their  homes,  and  William 
Shakespeare," 

But  of  this  type  is  much  good  to  be  said,  I'ome  of  the 
most  wonderful,  and  powerful  manufactoriss  in  the  world 
are  the  work  of  these  hands.  In  America  we  find  a  great 
variety  of  types — as  we  are  a  people  of  nfiany  nations. 

The  Conic  or  artistic  type  is  modified  in  its  formation, 
having  three  different  characteristics.  Supple,  with  small 
thumb,  showing  love  of  beaucy  and  form;  large,  with 
thumb  thick  and  short,  it  seeks  power  and  wealth.  Napo- 
leon had  a  hand  of  this  kind.  The  last  variation  in  this 
type  has  a  large  palm  and  thumb  while  the  texture  is  hard, 
showing  great  tendency  to  fatalism.  All  these  variations 
are  governed  by  inspiration,  and  are  lacking  in  mechanical 
arts.  The  French  soldiers  who  are  enthusiastic  and 
emotional  and  are  moved  by  eloquence,  have  the  Conic  or 
artistic  hands.  The  phlegmatic  German  soldiers  show  more 
of  the  elementary  type.  The  English  the  spatulated.  To 
the  latter  war  is  a  trade^  a  profession,  where  pay  is  its 
object.  The  Americans  where  all  types  are  represented 
fight  with  the  endurance,  enthusiasm,  and  courage  of  all. 
The  love  of  persons  with  artistic  hands  is  more  sensual 
than  that  of  the  square  or  spatulate  types.  There  is  also  a 
lack  of  order  and  prudence  Spatulate  handed  persons 
view  things  as  they  are,  the  Conic  artistic  as  they  imagine 
them  to  be. 

The  Square  or  useful  hand.  It  is  of  medium  size, 
knotty  fingers,  square  tips,  large  thumb  with  ball  well  de- 
veloped, palm  hollow  and  texture  firm.  It  indicates  per- 
severance, foresight,  order  and  conventionality,  which 
characteristics  are  entirely  absent  as  you  will  observe  from 
the  conic  type.  The  square  handed  people  live  by  theory 
and  convention;  feel  severely,  and  only  act  upon  such 
impulses  as  their  reason  accepts  or  permits.  They  have 
continuity  above  all  things.     They  expand  to  intelligence, 
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but  can  not  elevate  themselves,  they  live  not  in  idea,  and 
believe  only  what  they  see  with  the  eye,  or  can  reason  to 
their  satisfaction. 

The  Knotty  or  philosophic  hand.  We  find  two  distinct 
formations  of  this  type.  The  sensualists  and  the  idealists, 
the  former  derivmg  ideas  from  external  influences,  the  latter 
from  an  inner  consciousness.  Outside  of  the  army  the 
Germans  nearly  all  possess  the  ideal  philosophic  hand, 
lacking  in  animation,  silent  and  monotonous.  Science 
predominates  over  art.  Theory  more  than  action.  In 
France  the  sensual  philosophic  prevails.  Persons  with  this 
type  of  hands  are  fond  of  analysis  and  find  a  reason  for 
every  sensation.  No  idea  is  adopted  unless  thoroughly 
examined  from  every  point.  They  are  guided  by  reason 
and  not  instinct  and  claim  great  religidus  liberty,  are  scof- 
fers  of  superstition,  and  enjoy  all  pleasures  moderately. 
We  now  come  to  the  Psychic  or  pointed  hand.  It  is  the 
most  rare  and  beautiful  type  of  all,  and  is  usually  small  in 
comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  body.  The  palm  is  medium, 
fingers  smooth,  with  delicately  marked  joints  and  ends  of 
fingers  long  and  drawn  out  to  a  decided  point,  the  thumb 
is  small  and  elegant.  Some  writers  of  romance  have 
claimed  that  the  Psychic  hand  belongs  only  [to  old  aristo-  . 
cratic  families.  Although  scarce,  it  nevertheless  exists 
among  the  lower  classes.  These  beautiful  hands  are  un- 
fitted  for  manual  labor  and  are  impractical.  Everything  in 
art  attract  them,  and  every  emotion  which  moves  the  soul. 
In  Asia  this  t>'pe  is  in  the  majority,  whence  springs  the 
essentially  religious  and  poetical  spirit  of  the  nations. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  spiritualism,  they  live  pre- 
eminently by  soul,  rather  than  heart.  Milton,  Sweden- 
borg,  Goethe,  Victor  Hugo  and  George  Sand  had  Psychic 
hands.  The  highest  lyrics,  the  greatest  romances  and 
most  intense  poems  were  given  us  by  such  hands.  The 
last  hand  we  shall  class  is  the 

Mixed  type,  and  is  usually  a  very  complicated  one, 
having  a  tendency  to  resemble  all  types.    The  intelligence 
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which  is  revealed  by  a  mixed  hand  is  one  wliich  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  intelligences  attached  to  each  of  the  types 
represented,  and  are  the  lights  and  shades  of  all.  Inter- 
mediary ideas,  sciences  of  administration,  commerce,  etc., 
are  the  chief  characteristics  of  these  hands,  also  an  aptitude 
for  many  pursuits  and  often  never  excelling  in  any  one 
thing.  The  mind  is  more  versatile  than  powerful,  more 
amusing  than  instructive,  and  a  thorough  education  wonder- 
fully benefits  this  type  of  hand,  which  is  thick  and  supple 
with  large  conic  fingers  and  large  thumb.  In  Heron  Allen's 
translation  of  D'Arpentigny,  he  gives  in  conclusion  some 
remarks  upon  the  hands  of  women,  and  as  I  am  indebted 
to  this  writer's  translations  for  most  of  this  article,  I  will 
qtiote  them. 

'•The  tendencies  of  each  type  are,  among  women,  the 
same  as  among  men,  only  those  which  belong  to  the  square 
and  spatulate  types,  are  much  less  imperious  and  intense 
among  women,  by  reason  of  the  suppleness  of  the  muscles 
than  they  are  among  men.  The  man  creates,  the  woman 
developes..  Men  have  principle,  women  farm.  The  former 
makes  laws,  the  latter  morals.  'The  man  is  more  true 
than  the  woman,'  writes  St.  Martin,  'but  she  is  better  than 
he.  The  man  is  the  mind  of  the  woman,  and  she  is  the 
soul  of  the  man.'  Then  again  he  values  things  with  his 
brain,  she  with  ner  heart.  Few  women  possess  the  knotty, 
philosophic  hand,  as  few  are  gifted  with  the  talent  of  com  - 

bination,  they  have  more  tact  than  science,  more  quickness 
than  conception,  more  imagination  than  judgement." 
Women  usually  range  under  two  categories;  those  with 
large  thumbs  and  those  with  small,  the  former  more  intel- 
ligent than  sensitive,  the  latter  more  sensitive  than  intelli- 
gent. For  clear  sightedness  and  consideration  marks  the 
hand  of  the  large  thumbed  woman,  while  those  with  small 
thumbs  are  not  endowed  with  a  high  degree  of  sagacity.  I 
regret  very  much  that  there  is  neither  space  or  opportunity 
to  illustrate  the  above  various  types  of  hands,  but  hope  the 
reader  will  find  the  above  explanations  sufficiently  intelli- 
gible to  develope  an  interest  in  this  fascinating  science. — 
Cincinnati  Medical  Journal. 
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article  iii. 

DO  BENIGN  TUMORS  BECOME  MALIGNANT?* 


BY  JOHN   B.   HARVIE,  M.  D. 
—Physician  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  HospiUl.— 


[Read  before  the  Troy  Medical  Association,  Dec  4th,  188a.] 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  difTerent  growths  which 
are  found  in  other  structures  and  parts  of  the  body  are 
capable  of  affecting  and  producing  similar  results  in  the 
breast.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  probable  that  a  benign 
and  unmalignant  formation  would  never  result  in  anything 
more  than  what  it  originally  was.  That  a  formation  or 
neoplasm  would  remain  and  continue  as  it  primarily  began 
and  never  transform  or  change 'into  anything  else.  When 
we  have  the  poison  of  measles  sown  in  the  system  we 
expect  to  find  measles  resulting  from  said  contamination 
and  not  diphtheria,  consequently  if  we  have  a  simple  non- 
malignant  tumor  of  the  breast,  "or  any  other  part  of  the 
body  for  that  matter/'  we  do  not  naturally  look  for  the 
subsequent  development  of  something  which  is  essentially 
different  in  character,  microscopical  appearance  and  result 
as  regards  the  patient. 

Benign  tumors  of  the  breast  have,  until  recently,  been 
brought  under  one  general  class  and  named  adenomata. 
Recent  observers  have,  however,  dissected  out  the  subject 
fairly  well,  and  have  placed  each  spedes  under  a  head  of 
its  own,  according  to  the  microscopical  appearance  and 
tissue  of  which  it  is  composed.  To  the  practical  surgeon, 
however,  a  diagnosis  is  not  always  very  easily  arrived  at 
To  distinguish  between  malignant  and  non-malignant 
growths,  even  in  a  situation  so  favorable  for  manipulation 
as  in  the  breast,  is  a  problem  which  occasionally  taxes  the 

*  Do  tumors  of  the  breast,  which  may  be  classed  as  benign,  ever 
become,  by  metaplasia,  malignant;  and  if  so  what  tamora  are  subject  to 
that  change? 
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ingenuity  of  the  most  experienced,  and  it  will  be  found  inn- 
possible  to  avoid  error  at  times.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
rule,  however,  that  the  nearer  the  structure  of  a  growth 
approaches  the  normal  physiological  tissue  the  more 
probable  is  it  that  such  a  formation  is  non-malignant,  and 
the  wider  the  channel  the  greater  the  possibility  of  malig- 
nancy. 

In  regard  to  the  development  of  neoplasms  whether 
they  are  of  epithelial  or  connective  tissue  origin  the 
question  arises  must  they  originate  and  increase  by  pro- 
liferation of  the  tissue  which  they  represent,  or  can  a  cell 
of  one  series  give  origin  to  one  essentially  different,  or 
may  the  result  of  multiplication  be  modified  by  the  presence 
of  cells  of  different  systems  on  the  same  principle  as  if  we 
plant  certain  kinds  of  vines  in  the  same  bed,  such  as  cu- 
cumbers and  citron  we  shall  have  resulting  a  fruit  which  is 
altogether  unlike  either  one  or  the  other. 

The  metamorphosis  of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles 
by  what  is  known  as  epithelial  infection  or  inoculation  has 
been  regarded  by  some  as  a  very  probable  theory.  How 
this  infection  might  arise  and  what  might  cause  it  is  as 
mysterious  as  the  transformation  which  takes  place  in  the 
fruit. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  tumors  the  theory  which 
stands  out  most  prominently,  and  the  one  most  generally 
accepted,  is  that  of  local  origin.  The  most  recent  theory, 
that  of  Cohnheim,  demands  an  accumulation  of  dormant 
embryonal  cells  as  such  a  cause.  Cohnheim  supports  this 
view  by  experiments,  in  which  he  transplants  foetal  tissue 
into  a  mature  animal  with  the  result  of  excessive  develop- 
ment of  that  particular  tissue.  Same  practised  after  birth 
gives  a  negative  result.  Growth  possesses  for  its  active 
element  cells  ard  cells  are  propagated  only  by  segmentat  on 
or  pre-existing  cells.  Tumors  have  failed  to  be  propagated 
by  inoculation.  Experiments  have  been  tried  time  and 
again  on  individuals  and  animals  without  showing  any 
result.    Cohnheim  thereupon  returns  to  this  theory  that 
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the  morbid  growth  must  spring  from  embryonal  cells,  and* 
that  as  ovum,  by  segmentation^  gives  origin  to  different 
varieties  of  normal  tissues,  different  in  function  and  struc- 
ture, so  we  may  have  produced  abnormal  varieties  of  tissue, 
with  like  divergent  manifestation  of  function.  It  is  further 
assumed  that  the  elements  from  which  a  tumor  arises  are 
of  an  indifferent  character,  and  that  the  result  of  the 
growth,  what  its  character,  etc.,  may  be,  is  influenced  in 
some  way  by  the  condition  and  circumstances  at  the  time. 

What  part  predisposition  takes  in  favoring  the  de- 
velopment of  simple  neoplasms  of  the  mammar}''  gland  is 
probably  disputable.  Family  history,  however,  plays  so 
important  a  role  in  the  predisposition  to  the  development 
of  other  affections  that  it  seems  as  though  it  must  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  important  factor.  The  married  state  and  the 
physiological  transformation  which  takes  place  in  the  breast 
during  lactation  and  pregnancy  offer  very  slight,  if  any, 
contributing  cause.  Lactation,  however,  in  predisposing 
to  inflammatory  and  sometimes  suppurative  changes  in  the 
breast,  may  be  followed  by  areas  of  circumscribed  hardness, 
which  may  consist  of  cicatricial  connective  tissue  holding 
in  its  meshes  more  or  less  glandular  structure.  Such  a 
mass  might,  however,  be  classed  with  such  as  result  from 
injury. 

It  seems  almost  probable  that  growths  which  are  in- 
clined to  be  innocent  in  character  are,  as  a  rule,  confined 
to  the  connective  tissue,  and  those  which  are  malignant  to 
the  glandular  portion  of  the  breast.  The  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  innocent  neoplasms  takes  place  within  a*cap^ 
sule  and  does  not  involve  the  surrounding  tissue;  that  of 
malignant  formations  the  very  opposite. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  why  benign  tumors  of 
the  breast  are  liable  to  become  malignant  by  metaplasia,  I 
should  say  that  the  lipomata  and  certain  cysts  are  re- 
cognized as  being  uniformly  benign,  and  that  certain  other 
growths,  which  are  regarded  as  innocent,  may,  under 
certain  circumstances;  take  on  malignant  action.     What 
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the  occasion  is  which  excites  the  intruder  to  change  his 
coat  and  practically  become  a  horse  of  another  color  is 
still  a  mystery. 

Benign  growths  'Sometimes  assume  very  great  dimen- 
sions, but  never  affect  any  alteration  in  surrounding  tissue 
except  that  of  displacement  of  parts  and  atrophy  through 
pressure.    They  are  essentially  local  in  their  development. 

Sometimes  tumors,  by  their  peculiar  behaviour,  answer 
all  the  requirements  of  a  malignant  growth,  while  struc- 
turally they  retain  the  proper  arrangement  to  entitle  them 
to  a  position  within  the  harmless  fold.  As  to  what  tumors 
may  become  malignant  by  metaplasia  I  should  regard 
those  known  as  fibroma,  a  fibrous  tumor,  myxoma  or  mu- 
cous tumor,  and  adenoma,  a  glandular  tumor,  as  those 
which  are  most  likely  to  take  on  cancerous  action.  That 
form  known  as  chondroma,  a  cartilaginous  tumor,  bring 
very  rarely,  if  ever  so. 

All  tumors  are  subject  to  degeneration,  decay  and 
death.  They  may  inflame,  suppurate  and  die,  resulting  in 
a  mass  of  chronic  inflammatory  tissue,  penetrated  by 
sinuses  from  all  points  and  absolutely  refusing  to  heal. 
And  it  is  an  indisputable  clinical  fact  that  those  growths 
which  are  earliest  in  reaching  maturity  are  the  first  to  show 
signs  of  decay,  and  it  is  further  shown  by  experience  that 
the  tumors  which  attain  maturity  most  rapidly,  even 
though  they  be  ever  so  benign  at  the  outset,  are  more 
prone  to  undergo  a  cancerous  degeneration.  The  slower 
the  growth  the  more  likely  will  it  be  to  remain  benign. 

If  a  tumor  be  purely  of  a  fibrous  character,  its  growth 
will  inevitably  be  slow,  and  the  possibility  of  any  malig- 
nancy may  almost  positively  be  disregarded,  but  if  such 
a  growth  should  be  the  seat  of  vegetations  or  fibro-cystic 
in  character  then  it  increases  in  dimensions  much  more 
rapidly  and  indeed  is  sometimes  a  strong  rival  of  carcinoma 
itself. 

The  disposition  of  fibro-cystic  growths  to  take  on 
malignant  action  must  not  be  overlooked.    It  is  possible 
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that  a  neoplasm  miglit  remain  innocent  throughout  its 
entire  structure  for  many  years  and  become  the  subject  of 
cancerous  deposit.  Erichsen  reports  such  a  case.  The 
tumor  had  existed  more  than  twenty  years  before  removal 
having  commenced  at  the  age  of  twenty -eight,  but  after 
extirpation  cancerous  matter  was  found  at  the  bottonn  of 
some  of  the  cysts,  which,  as  the  constitution  was  uacoa- 
taminated,  was  doubtless  of  recent  formation,  and  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  fungus  was  epitheliomatous. 

The  neoplasm  known  as  myxoma  or  mucous  tumor 
api>ears  so  seldom  that  its  appearance  is  regarded  almost 
as  a  curiosity.  Its  growth  is  somewhat  rapid  and  is  dis* 
posed  to  recur  after  removal.  On  account  of  the  limited 
number  of  these  neoplasms  which  have  been  recorded  and 
the  imperfect  history  of  the  cases,  it  is  not  known  what  per* 
centage,  if  any,  assumed  malignant  action. 

The  adenomata  are  also  very  rare  growths.  This 
species  is  probably  more  prone  to  undergo  cystic  degener- 
ation than  any  other  form  of  tumor.  It  is  also  more  liable 
to  recur  after  removal  than  any  one  of  the  simple  neoplasms. 
Its  progress  is  usually  very  chronic  but  occasionally  as- 
sumes great  rapidity  of  growth,  thus  almost  simulating 
malignant  disease.  Although  recurrence  after  removal  in 
this  form  of  neoplasm  is  quite  great,  still  infection  of 
neinfhboring  organs  seems  to  be  very  exceptional.  When 
fatality  occurs  it  seems  to  have  been  super  induced  al- 
together on  account  of  the  local  lesion  or  repeated  oper- 
ations and  exhaustion  in  consequence  rather  than  through 
any  constitutional  infection.  Gross  lays  considerable  stress 
on  the  liability  of  this  form  of  tumor  to  become  carci- 
nomatous and  considers  the  epithelium  of  the  acini  as  the 
starting  point. 

Indurations  of  the  breast  in  consequence  of  pre-existing 
mastitis  are  supposed  to  be  a  fruitful  source  for  the  develop- 
ment of  malignant  disease.  Although  these  cicatrical 
masses  may  remain  benign  during  the  period  of  usefulness 
of  the  breast,  stilly,  when  the  age  for  the  development  of 
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carcinoma  arrives,  and  especially  it  any  cachexia  exists,  the 
foundation.of  cancer  is  apt  to  be  laid.  Since  the  fact  has 
been  admitted  that  some  forms  of  benign  growths  may  as- 
sume malignant  action  it  would  stand  almost  to  reason 
that  any  simple  neoplasm  which  is  liable  to  degenerate  or 
take  on  irritative  action  may,  providing  the  idiosyncrasy 
exists,  become  cancerous. — M&ntreal  Medical  Journal. 
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[Read  before  the  Central  lUiBoia  Deata)  Boeiety.] 

In  his  great  work  on  "American  Nervousness",  Dr. 
Beard  says  in  substance  that  nervousness,  which  he  has 
previously  described  as  *'nerveleS6ness''  or  nerve  exhaustion, 
is  the  reason  for  the  early  decay  of  the  teeth;  that  Americans 
are  the  most  nervous  nation  in  the  world,  and  have  the 
worst  teeth  of  any  nation,  which  is  the  reason  that 
American  dentists  are  the  best  dentists  in  the  world. 

This  statement  of  Dr.  Beard  is  confirmed  by  the 
reports  of  the  school  inspectors  of  Pans,  who  find  that  the 
scholars  in  the  public  schools  suffer  from  an  accelerated 
decay  of  the  teeth  from  the  date  of  their  entrance.  Since 
my  attention  has  been  called  to  this  phase  of  this  subject,  I 
have  noted  the  general  fact  that  among  individuals  great 
mental  anxiety,  as  well  as  long  fevers,  caused  especial  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  teeth.  A  It  does  not  matter  from  what  cause 
this  nervousness  proceeds,  the  effect  is  constant.  I  have 
noted  this  effect  on  the  teeth  among  the  students  of  our 
graded  public  schools,  and  especially  in  the  case  of  those 
who  were  trying  to  do  two  years'  work  in. one./ 

This  American  system  of  mental  gormandizing,  called 
education,  is  a  constant  menace  to  the  most  careful  work 
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of  the  dentist.  The  mental  dyspepsia  which  follows  this 
overloading  of  the  brain  deranges  all  the  functions  of  nutri- 
tion alike.  In  addition  to  the  terrible  strain  on  the  nerve 
forces  from  the  regular  routine  of  school  life,  there  are 
so-called  amusements  and  recreations — may  God  forgive 
us  for  lying — ^viz :  children's  exhibitions,  parties,  balls,  May 
dances,  etc.,  etc.,  by  which  the  nerve  tension  is  kept  at  the 
highest  pitch;  from  which,  indeed,  the  children  early  learn 
the  old  lesson,  viz :  "This  world  would  be  very  agreeable 
if  it  were  not  for  its  pleasures/'  I  once  saw  a  French 
novel  entitled  "Memoirs  of  an  Old  Man  of  Twenty-five," 
but  it  seems  that  these  children  were  always  old  men  and 
old  women.  While  the  prophets  seemed  to  miss  the  mark 
sometimes,  they  "hit  it  fair"  when  they  said  the  chtld 
should  die  a  thousand  years  old. 

As  these  matters  are  the  result  of  our  social  and 
educational  systems,  they  are  beyond  our  control,  and  we 
can  only  palliate,  then,  so  far  as  the  teeth  are  concerned  by 
"patience  and  plastics."  If  by  the  use  of  gutta-percha  and 
oxyphosphate  of  zinc  the  decay  can  be  arrested  till  the 
"sweet  girl  graduates"  the  tooth  tissues  may  become  more 
dense  while  she  is  teaching  or  waiting  for  a  husband. 

If  the  foregoing  reasoning  is  correct,  then  all  hygiene 
is  dental  hygiene,  and  every  thing  which  aids  the  general 
physical  system  is  of  advantage  to  the  dental  organs.  And 
I  wish  to  make  some  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  general 
hygiene,  believing  that  unless  these  are  fully  mastered  our 
work  will  not  reach  the  full  measure  of  a  reasonable 
success. 

When  Ingersoll  was  asked  by  the  clergyman  what  he 
would  have  made  different  from  the  order  of  things  if  he 
had  been  the  Creator,  he  promptly  answered  he  would  have 
made  health  catching  instead  of  disease.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  much  health  could  be  caught  with  less  labor 
than  boys  spend  in  catching  fish,  or  politicians  in  catching 
votes,  and  first  to  avoid  "colds,"  catarrhs,  congestions, 
Bright's  disease,  etc.,  etc.»  take  care  of  the  skin.    In  an 
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old  book  is  reported  a  conversation  between  two  high 
authorities,  as  follows:  "And  Satan  answered  the  Lord 
and  said,  skin  for  skin,  yea,  all  that  a  man  hath  will  he  give 
for  his  life."  And  the  succeeding  experiments  on  old  Job 
fully  verified  their  judgment  of  importance  of  a  healthy 
cuticle. 

The  value  of  salt  baths  as  a  stimulant  to  the  healthy 
action  of  the  skin  has  been  recognized  from  the  earliest 
ages.  They  can  be  taken  thrice  a  week,  or  even  daily,  to 
advantage.  Under  this  treatment  catarrhs  become  a  thing 
of  the  pas*" — a  "putrid  reminiscence,"  as  Story  would  say. 
Are  congestions  of  the  internal  organs  possible  with  the 
skin  in  healthful  action?  How  can  Bright's  disease 
establish  itself  with  the  skin  in  perfect  condition  ?  And 
this  bath  is  very  easily  taken.  One-half  cup  of  salt,  three 
quarts  of  water,  a  sponge,  one  or  two  coarse  towels,  and  a 
room  only  moderately  warm;  to  be  followed  by  dumb-bell 
exercise  or  even  free  gymnastics. 

Now,  if  a  man  once  becomes  addicted  to  dumb-bells 
he  will  find  it  a  very  fascinating  habit.  It  may  even  become 
like  the  "ruling  passion  strong  in  death,"  as  with  the  great 
Forrest,  who  was  found  stark  and  cold  with  a  heavy  bell  in 
each  hand.  A  few  minutes'  exercise  With  the  dumb-bells  if 
followed  by  a  sense  of  exhilaration  and  renewed  life  more 
charming  than  the  potent  influence  of  old  wine.  The 
quickened  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  expansion  of  the 
lungs,  the  elasticity  and  tension  of  the  muscles,  the  clearing 
of  the  brain,  the  brightening  of  the  eye,  all  indicate  a  re- 
creation of  the  vital  force.  It  is  as  near  bemg  "bom 
again'*  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  ordinary  sinners. 

Not  wishing  to  bore  you  with  a  long  paper,  let  me 
commend  this  subject  to  your  earnest  thought  and  kindly 
criticism. — Dented  Review. 
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article  v. 
LEAVES  FROM  MY  EXPERIENCE. 

BY  J.  A.  K0BIN30N,  D.  D.  S. 

Some  five  months  ago,  I  filled  seven  cavities  in  the 
labia)  surface  in  front  incisors  quite  under  the  free  mai^in 
of  the  gums  for  a  lady  who  appeared  well,  and  about  thirty 
years  old.  She  came  because  I  used  an  obtunder  for  pre- 
paring the  cavities.  I  got  along  pretty  well  with  the  oper- 
ation and  she  seemed  pleased.  She  paid  the  bill  in  part, 
which  was  f  30,  and  left  a  balance  for  two  months.  At  the 
end  of  the  two  months  she  paid  half  the  balance  and  com- 
plained that  some  of  the  fillings  were  turning  dark,  and 
thought  the  gold  was  not  pure.  As  the  teeth  were  filled 
within  two  days.  I  told  her  the  gold  was  the  same  in  all 
the  teeth,  and  enquired  if  she  had  been  taking  any  medicine, 
and  she  told  me  "she  iad  not"  I  told  her  that  forty  years 
ago.  when  we  finished  all  fillings  by  burnishing,  the  fillings 
sometimes  turned  brown  by  the  rtibbing  of  the  iron  from 
the  instrument,  and  I  knew  of  nothing  that  would  act  in 
that  way  upon  pure  gold  but  iron  and  sulphur.  She  had 
taken  nothing  of  the  kind.  As  there  was  quite  a  number 
of  cavities  in  the  lower  teeth  to  be  filled  that  presented  the 
.same  appearance  of  those  that  had  been  filled.  I  insisted 
that  1  thought  she  must  have  been  taking  some  medicine 
that  had  turned  the  fillings,  and  perhaps  was  the  original 
cause  of  the  caries  in  her  teeth.  I  afterward  learned  from 
a  talk  with  her  husband  that  slie  had  been  taking  Fellow'a 
Hypophosphite  for  more  than  three  years. 

The  medicine  was  taken  for  nervousness,  and  she  had 
received  great  benefit  from  the  medicine,  but  periiaps  it  had 
injured  her  teeth.  The  mineral  substance  of  hypophos- 
phite  is  manganese  and  iron;  both  substances  are  strong  in 
colo[iitg  qualities,  and  manganese  has  been  used  in  the 
'"Coring  of  the  enamel  of  artificial  teeth  a  dark  brown,  like 
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^that  on  the  gold  fillings.     I  have  known  of  two  instances 
where  the  enamel  was  destroyed  in  two  months  by  the  use 
of  muriate  of  iron.     It  will  turn  crown  work  quite  dark  in 
a  few  days  made  of  coin  gold.     Packing  the  gums  at  night 
with  prepared  chalk  (carbonate  of  lime)  to  be  brushed  off 
in  the  morning,  will  keep  such  fillings  always  bright,  and 
will  not  injure  the  mouth,  and  the  patients  can  do  it  them- 
selves.    As  crown  and  bridge-work  are  fast  coming  to  the 
front  in  operative  dentistry,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  describe 
a  short  and  easy  way  to  repair  them  in  case  of  accident 
To  remove  crowns,  I  cut  down  t^e  backing,  if  the  tooth  is 
broken  on  either  side  till  it  \%  \^ty  narrow,  and  with  a  small 
drill,  drill  a  half  dozen  holes  through  the  top  or  end  of  the 
crown  inside  of  the  band,  then  with  a  small  fissure  burr  cut 
each  hole  into  the  next  hole  inside  the  band  until  it  is 
entirely  free  all  round.     If  the  post  is  a  screw  it  can  be  un- 
screwed and  the  band  easily  removed,  and  a  new  top  or 
end  put  on  and  the  tooth  replaced  in  a  very  short  time 
without  pain.-    In  bicuspids,  with  bifercated  roots,  I  drill  a 
small  hole  into  each  root,  then  make  a  staple  or  loop  from 
a  small  hair  pin,  and  cement  into  each  hole,  leaving  it  long 
enough  to  hold  the  oxyphosphate.     In  this  way  crowns 
can  be  made  strong  where  the  roots  are  decayed  below  the 
gums.    Justi's  cement  is  very  strong  but  slow  setting,  so  I 
mix  about  equal  parts  of  Sampson  cement  with  Justi's  as  it 
saves  time  and  seems  equally  as  strong.     The  same  old 
discussions  are  going  on  at  all  the  meetings  about  dental 
patents,  and  professional  etiquette,  and  the  donations  of  all 
the  new  improvements  to  the  profession.  It  will  be  a  happy 
time  when  physicians  and  dentists  learn  to  do  business  on 
business  principles.     Love  of  approbation  and  encomiums 
are  cheap,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  ones'  friends  to  hear  them 
spoken  well  of  when  they  have  passed  away;  but  the  time 
has  gone  by  when  people  enjoy  the  abuse  of  Zantippe,  the 
wife  of  Socrates,  and  call  her  an  intolerable  scold  for  talking 
back  to  Socrates,  who .  never  gave  her  a  shilling  to  mend 
her  shoes  or  provided  a  dinner  for  his  family.     Martyrs  of 
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to-day  are  the  heroes  of  to-morrow.  Fifty  years  ago  the 
dentists  in  New  England  were  mostly  M.  D/s,  but  as 
manipulative  dentistry  is  mechanism  of  the  finer  sort,  com* 
bined  with  taste  and  gentleness,  so  almost  all  the  improve- 
ments in  our  instruments  and  appliances  have  been  per- 
fected by  the  skill  of  those  who  obtained  their  education 
as  best  they  could,  and  had  ad  iptation  and  consecration 
and  love  (or  their  calling.  Professor  Taft  says  the  discus- 
sion is  unprofitable,  which  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  he 
once  said  in  public  that  he  had  never  knov/n  a  first-class 
operator  in  dentistry  who  was  not  a  dentist  before  he  be- 
came an  M.  D.  Medicine  will  be  as  effectual,  and  appli- 
ances as  useful  if  good  for  any  things  whether  they  are 
marked  patent  or  donated  to  the  profession.  A  rounded 
man,  and  a  rounded  life  are  magnificent  things  to  behold, 
but  true  manhood  is  never  attained  by  titles  or  diplomas 
or  casts  or  sects. — Cincinnati  Mediccd  Journal, 


ARTICLE   VI. 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ON  METAL  CAP  CROWNS. 


BY  MR.   W.   MITCHELL. 


He  did  not  propose  to  go  into  the  evolution  of  crown 
work,  as  that  was  already  too  well  known  to  the  educated 
dentist  to  require  even  a  passing  notice. 

He  considered  that  no  method  of  crowning  teeth  or 
roots  gave  more  satisfactory  results  than  that  of  the  metal 
cap  crown,  owing  to  its  cleanliness,  its  indestructibility, 
and  its  adaptability  to  the  greatest  variety  of  cases.  Its 
capacity  for  restoring  articulating  surfaces  was  limited  only 
by  the  skill  of  the  dentist.  The  object  of  his  paper  was 
to  discuss  the  practical  part  of  the  subject  which  hitherto, 
he  thought,  had  been  somewhat  neglected. 

If  the  tooth  or  root  were  in  a  healthy  condition;  he 
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proceeded  to  prepare  it  for  the  cap.  This  might  be  done 
in  various  ways,  principally  by  means  of  corundum  wheels 
used  on  the  engine,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  bite  or 
bringing  about  adjustment  between  adjacent  teeth.  In 
bicuspids  or  molars,  when  the  root  was  on  a  line  with  the 
gum,  he  found  it  a  good  plan  to  put  one,  two,  and  even 
three  good  platina  or  dental  alloy  pins  in  the  pulp  canals, 
first  fitting  them  and  making  them  the  proper  length,  and 
then  driving  them  home;  this  gave  support  to  the  cap, 
especially  when  it  had  much  work  to  do.  Having  coned 
the  root  or  tooth,  he  carefully  removed  all  enamel  remain- 
ing round  the  cervical  margin  with  an  instrument,  by  in- 
serting the  point  of  it  under  the  free  margin  of  the  gum, 
and  with  a  draw-cut  rapidly  trimming  off  the  enamel.  The 
most  careful  preparation  of  the  neck  of  the  tooth  was  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  operation,  for  the  fit  and  ulti- 
mate retention  of  the  cap  depended  upon  it.  The  tooth 
was  then  ready  for  the  cap,  for  which  he  used  coin  gold, 
rolled  to  No.  S  B  P  G  for  the  band,  and  No.  3  for  the  top; 
he  preferred  this  because  of  its  uniformity  in  working,  its 
colour  in  the  mouth,  and  its  durability.  In  preparing  the 
band  he  used  no  model  other  than  the  tooth  itself,  and  con- 
tended that  this  was  the  only  way  to  get  a  perfect  ht;  an- 
other reason  being  that  it  could  then  be  more  easily  deter- 
mined how  to  trim  the  band  to  adapt  it  to  the  requirements 
of  the  gum.  He  next  took  a  piece  of  visiting  card  and 
approximated  it  to  the  height  and  length  for  the  plate  re- 
quired for  the  band;  then,  with  a  pair  of  moderate-sized 
pliers,  having  one  jaw  flat  and  the  other  half  round,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  adapt  the  plate  to  the  tooth,  making  the  plate 
slightly  flaring  towards  the  grinding  surface.  When  he 
had  fitted  the  crown  as  well  as  possible,  he  closed  it  a  little 
by  squeezing  between  the  fingers,  so  that  it  sprang  over  the 
tooth  when  put  on  for  trial;  should  it  not  pass  evenly  under 
the  gum,  it  should  be  trimmed  until  it  followed  the  con- 
tour of  the  gum. 

He  recommended  manicure  scissors  with   short  but 
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heavy  blades  as  the  most  suitable  for  cutting  the  gold.  A 
line  should  be  left  for  lapping,  and  the  lap  should  be  left 
on  the  outside  for  convenience  in  marking  and  trimming. 
Having  marked  along  the  lap  with  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  band  should  be  removed  from  the  tooth,  closed 
about  a  line,  and  soldered,  which  was  most  easily  done 
over  an  ordinary  Bunsen.  He  preferred  a  lap  joint  to  an 
edge  one,  because  it  was  more  easily  made,  and  saved  time. 
The  band  might  now  be  tried  on;  if  too  tight,  it  should  be 
stretched  to  the  required  size  by  lightly  hammering  it  on 
the  horn  of  an  anvil.  He  then  chamfered  the  edge  of  the 
band  that  went  under  the  gum  and  burnished  it.  After  the 
band  was  started  he  assisted  it  to  where  it  was  ultimately 
wanted  by  driving  it  on  with  a  steel  mallet.  Having  judged 
the  height  the  band  should  be  left,  he  trimmed  if  necessary, 
and  contoured,  after  which,  he  flattened  the  surface  of  the 
band  by  holding  its  top  edge  against  the  flat  side  of  a 
corundum  wheel  and  giving  it  a  slight  rotary  motion. 

The  plan  he  recommended  as  the  simplest  for  making 
the  tops  was  to  take  the  teeth  that  had  been  extracted,  or 
models  for  impressions  of  natural  teeth,  invest  the  roots 
and  crowns  in  plaster  almost  to  the  grinding  surface,  leave 
the  block  about  two  inches  high,  and  trim,  leaving  a  base 
about  an  inch  square.  He  found  squaring  and  chamfering 
the  corners  left  it  the  best  shape  for  drawing  for  the  marble 
dust  mould.  The  face  of  the  block  should  be  made  flat, 
and  left  1-16  in.  wide.  After  securing  the  model,  a  sand — 
or,  better — marble  dust  mould  was  made;  this  was  finished 
with  file  and  graver,  and  polished  on  a  lathe. 

No  counter  die  was  needed  for  producing  the  tops. 
Simply  place  the  gold  to  be  stamped  on  a  piece  of  lead,  a 
smooth  surface  could  be  easily  obtained  by  a  blow  with  a 
hammer.  He  recommended  putting  a  heavy  piece  of  tin- 
foil between  the  gold  and  the  lead,  which  prevented  any 
small  particle  of  lead  adhering  to  the  gold  and  producing 
sweating  during  the  subsequent  stages  of  soldering.  After 
swaging  the  top,  the  narrow  flat  margin  might  be  utilized 
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to  hold  it  during  soldering.  Flush  the  top  with  20-carat 
solder  over  a  bench  Bunsen,  .  Having  done  this,  touch  the 
flat  edge  of  the  band  with  borax,  place  in  the  desired  posi- 
tion on  the  flushed  side  of  the  top,  return  to  the  flame, 
when  the  top  and  band  would  soon  unite  most  satisfactorily; 
drop  into  the  pickle  while  hot  to  remove  borax.  Trim  oflF 
surplus  with  plate  shears,  then  grind  off  overhanging  edges 
to  the  required  contour,  polish  same  as  a  gold  plate  minus 
stoning  down,  and  the  cap  would  be  ready  for  final  adapt* 
ation.  From  experience  it  would  be  found  that  no  special 
vent  for  surplus  cement  would  be  needed.  He  recom- 
mended Richmond's  crown  and  Welch's  crown  cements  as 
the  best.  It  should  be  mixed  so  that  it  would  drop  from 
the  spatula.  In  conclusion,  he  claimed  that  his  method 
was  the  simplest,  easiest  and  most  expeditious. — Dental 
Record, 


ARTICLE  VII. 


A  PLEA  FOR  TUBE  TEETH. 


BY  C.   H.   WELLS,   L.  D.  S.,   HUNTINGDON,  QUE. 


During  a  brief  practice  in  the  old  country  some  years 
ago,  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  many  advantages  of  the 
English  tube  over  the  pin  tooth,  and  the  conviction  re- 
mains with  me  that  even  critics  here,  who  have  never  used 
them  and  who  therefore  are  apt  to  despise  them,  would 
probably  change  their  opinion,  as  I  did,  could  they  see  the 
service  they  render;  and  bring  them  into  comparison  and 
competition  with  their  rivals.  It  is  true  that  for  facility  of 
application,  the  pin  teeth  are  superior,  but  having  said  that, 
I  know  nothing  more  to  be  said  in  their  favor.  It  is  com- 
plained that  the  tube  teeth,  which  are  only  held  on  by  sul- 
phur, draw  from  the  pin;  but  what  about  the  American 
teeth  ?  The  pivots  or  pins  of  the  very  best  often  draw  from 
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the  teeth.  You  can  easily  replace  a  tube  tooth  which 
slips  from  a  pin,  or  you  can  rivet  it  on  the  top  and  prevent 
it  from  slipping,  but  you  cannot  restore  the  tooth  which  has 
lost  its  pins. 

One  very  great  advantage  of  the  tube  teeth — the  pin 
being  immediately  in  the  centre  of  the  tooth, — is  that  the 
strain  is  directly  in  the  middle;  the  masticating  force  comes 
plump  in  the  centre,  and  is  better  distributed.  In  the  pin 
teeth  this  strain  is  uneven,  and  it  is  common,  even  in  go'^d 
plates,  to  find  the  attachment  of  the  lining  broken  from  the 
plate.  How  frequently,  too,  does  it  occur  with  vulcanite. 
The  whole  strain  on  our  bicuspids  and  molars,  is  outwards, 
is  not  borne  by  the  lower  part  of  the  lining,  but  by  the 
small  metal  pins  in  the  tooth.-  But  the  metal  pivot  of  stiff 
gold  into  which  the  tube  tooth  is  placed,  bears  strain  better, 
because  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  bring  pressure  on  it  at 
any  angle,  except  the  tooth  itself  first  breaks,  and  not  often 
even  then. 

Another  advantage  is  that  to  the  tongue  tube  teeth  are 
nearest  to  nature,  and  feel  best.  With  ours,  the  tongue  is 
constantly  in  contact  with  metal  linings.  Another  advant- 
age is  that  with  the  exception  of  the  specks  of  solder  hold- 
ing the  pins  in  the  plate,  there  is  no  quantity  of  solder 
likely  to  cause  contractions  in  the  arch.  I  was  told  by  old 
British  dentists  who  used  tube  teeth  thirty  years  ago,  that 
when  the  journals  were  discussing  the  warping  of  gold 
plates  in  this  country,  they  were  rarely  troubled,  owing, 
they  thought,  to  the  absence  of  a  great  quantity  of  solder. 
A  gold  plate  with  tube  teeth  always  fits  well  if  once  made 
well;  but  the  best  gold  plate  with  teeth  which  have  been 
lined  and  soldered,  may  be  warped  any  time  it  has  to  be 
repaired,  and  may  be  nearly  ruined  if  a  botch  should  repair 
it  with  common  solder.  No  botch  can  spoil  a  gold  plate 
with  tube  teeth,  because  he  cannot  adapt  a  new  tooth  to 
perfection. 

I  admit  that  for  close  bites,  our  teeth  are  better  than 
tube  teeth.    They  can  be  used  too,  better  with  vulcanite 
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combinations.  The  cheapening  of  artificial  work,  not  the 
improvement  of  it,  has  given  the  boom  to  the  pin  tooth, 
and  yet  among  the  latest  improvements  by  several  manu- 
facturers, we  find  a  modified  form  of  the  old  tube  teeth, 
with  the  holes  through  the  sides,  and  intended  for  miser- 
able vulcanite  to  run  into,  instead  of  for  solid  gold  pins. 

I  am  using  almost  exclusively  the  English  tube  tooth 
— with  the  interior  platinum  tube  lining,  when  I  can  get 
them,  in  places  where  ordinary  and  even  improved  methods 
of  pivoting  is  required.  They  are  as  dense  and  as  solid  as 
flint,  and  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  first  fiailure  on  any  such 
account  as  that  friability  characteristic  of  our  teeth.  I 
should  like  to  see  you  cut  one  of  these  teeth  in  two  with  a 
pair  of  scis<«ors,  as  you  can  cut  clean  our  gum  blocks ! 
You  might  as  well  try  to  take  a  bite  out  of  a  bit  of  steel. — 
Dominion  Dental  JournaL 


ARTICLE  VIII. 


FIFTH,   SIXTH,   SEVENTH   AND   EIGHTH   DIS- 
TRICTS DENTAL  SOCIETIES  OF  NEW 

YORK  STATE. 


One  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  conventions 
which  has  been  held  for  a  long  time,  was  that  of  the  union 
meetings  in  Syracuse,  October  25th,  26th.  The  organi- 
zations under  the  skilful  and  genial  leadership  of  Drs.  S.  B. 
Palmer  and  G.  L.  Curtis,  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Among  the  foreign  visiting  guests  the  following  were 
present  from  Canada:— Drs.  J.  B.  Willmott,  G.  S.  Caesar, 
C.  V.  Snellgrove,  J.  G.  Roberts,  and  W.  G.  Beers.  The 
paper  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Curtis  on  "Chemistry  an  Important 
Feature  in  Dental  Education,"  assumed  a  practical  char- 
acter. He  maintained  that  all  dental  caries  is  due  to  ex- 
ternal causes,  the  substances  brought  in  contact  with  them 
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as  food  or  medftine,  or  those  resulting  from  decompositioa 
of  one  or  both.l  If  sour  apple  or  lemon  or  dilute  acid  is 
taken  into  theOmouth,  the  teeth  become  what  ib  termed 
"set  on  edge/'  which  means  that  the  calcium  of  the  tooih 
has  been  acted  upon  by  the  acid,  forming  a  new  compound, 
and  leaving  the  organic  parts  unprotected.  From  decom* 
position  of  starchy  foods  results  acetic  acid»  and  from  this 
by  further  fermentation,  butyric  acids.  Nitrogenous  sub- 
stances,  as  lean  meats,  albumen  and  mucus,  are  converted 
by  decomposition  into  acids  of  the  nitric  and  nitrous 
groups.  The  normal  period  of  the  stomach  contains  hy- 
drochloric acid,  and  in  manv  cases  of  dyspepsia  butyric 
acid  is  found;  while  nitric,  as  sulphuric,  sulphurous,  nitro- 
hydrochloric,  and  hydrochloric  acids  are  in  use  medicines. 
Of  the  organic  acids,  we  have  in  apples,  malic  acid;  in 
plums,  prunes,  grapes  and  currants,  tartaric  acid;  in  lemons, 
citric  acidJ} 

Whenever  lean  meats  are  ailowed  habitually  to  remain 
between  teeth,  decay  ensues.  This  is  explained  by  authori- 
ties as  follows :  "When  nitrogenous  organic  matter  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  the  nitrogen  assumes  the  form  of  ammonia; 
but  when  alkalies,  such  as  potash,  soda  or  lime  are  present, 
a  further  slow  oxidation  takes  place,  and  nitrates  of  these 
metals  are  formed."  In  combatting  the  action  of  acids 
upon  tooth-structure,  an  acid  is  always  unsatisfied  until  it 
is  combined  with  a  base  to  produce  a  salt,  so  that  instead 
of  permitting  the  salt  to  be  formed  at  the  expense  of  tooth- 
structure,  the  base  is  supplied  from  outside,  the  problem  is 
solved. 

Happily,  potassium,  and  magnesium  have  more  affinity 
for  acids  than  calcium.  It  is  well  established  that  an  ap- 
proximately decayed  tooth,  though  ever  so  well  filled,  will 
again  decay  if  subjected  to  the  same  induences  as  before  it 
was  treated.  The  conditions  are  changed  in  a  measure  by 
self-cleaning  spaces,  by  contriving  only  the  removal  of  one 
or  more  teeth;  but  whatever  means  are  employed,  reliance 
is  still  placed  on  the  saliva,  because,  first  it  acts  mechanically 
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in  conjunction  with  the  tongue,  and  second  it  is  alkaline 

I'  and  will  neutralize  acids  with  which  it  conies  in  contact. 

The  teeth  of  smokers  who  take  care  of  them  are  better 
I  preserved  than  those  of  non-smokers,  because  the  salivary 

I  glands  are  stimulated  to  produce  an  abnormal  quantity  of 

saliva,  and  because  a  certain  amount  of  creasote  comes 
into  the  mouth  with  the  smoke  to  retard  fermentative 
action.  1  Decay  cannot  occur  in  the  presence  of  an  alkali. 
Alkaliiie  earths,  as  mouth-washes,  are  valuable. 

Dr.  Barrett  admits  the  correctness  of  the  merely 
chemical  ideas,  but  they  ignore  later  investigation.  In  the 
I  *  mouth  we  find  the  acids  so  diluted  that  the  reactions  do 
not  always  occur.  Citric  acid  may  produce  the  reaction 
noted,  malic  acid  found  in  an  apple  is  not  strong  enough 
to  act  on  enamel.  We  used  to  talk  of  catalysis,  but  that 
question  has  been  solved  by  the  knowledge  we  now  have 
of  the  fermentative  organisms.  Dr.  Miller  has  shown  that 
they  produce  acids,  and  that  these  are  the  cause  of  caries. 
Fermentation  lies  at  the  root  of  all  dental  chemistry. 

Dr.  Dwinelle  said  fermentation  will  account  for  much 
of  the  phenomena  of  caries  which  chemistry  will  not  ac- 
count for.  He  denied  that  decay  is  as  apt  to  recur,  as  a 
rule,  after  the  teeth  are  put  into  good  condition. 

Dr.  Brophy  disagreed  with  the  statement  that  caries 
does  not  occur  in  alkaline  conditions  of  the  saliva.  Some 
of  most  extreme  cases  of  decay  are  found  in  mouths  that 
are  always  alkaline.  This  is  accpunted  for  by  the  fact  that 
lactic  acid  produced  through  the  agency  of  fermentation  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  decay. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Willmott  took  exception  to  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  of  "setting  the  teeth  on  edge."  He 
thought  is  a  hyperaesthetic  condition  caused  by  the  acids 
permeating  the  enamel,  and  acting  as  an  irritant  to  the 
underlying  dentine,  the  condition  passing  away  as  soon  as 
the  acids  are  washed  out.  He  thought  that  it  is  only  those 
acids  which  are  formed  in  the  mouth  in  actual  contact  with 
the  teeth  that  act  upon  them,  and  that  they  act  only  when 
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in  the  nascent  condition;  and  that  those  acids  which  are 
taken  into  the  mouth  in  fruits^  etc.,  have  no  destructive 
action  upon  the  tissues  with  which  they  are  brought  into 
contact.  It  has  been  pretty  well  established  that  the  ex- 
citing^ cause  of  caries  in  the  teeth  is  fermentative  action, 
and  that  recurrence  of  caries  after  filling,  may  be  better 
prevented  by  the  use  of  germicides  and  antiseptic  denti- 
frices than  by  the  use  of  antacids. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Curtis  believes  where  decay  is  found  in 
alkaline  mouths,  there  is  a  line  which  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  location  of  the  decay,  where  tests  with  litmus  show 
that  there  are  acids.  He  believes  in  the  use  of  antiseptics 
— in  those  things  which  prevent  fermentation — because  they 
stop  the  formation  of  acids. 

Dr.  E.  T.  Darby  referred  to  the  experiments  conducted 
by  the  late  Dr.  Wescott,  showing  the  action  of  acids  upon 
,y  tooth  structure.  He  found  that  all  mineral  and  vegetable 
f  acids  need  not  be  of  any  great  strength  to  decalcify  teeth. 
Even  one  part  in  one  hundred  was  sufficient  in  most  cases 
to  corrode  the  surface,  j  A  tooth  immersed  in  the  juice  of 
a  lemon  (citric  acid)  would  soon  lose  its  polished  surface 
and  assume  a  chalk -like  appearance,  and  if  let  alone  long 
.«,  ^^  enough  would  undergo  a  partial  decalcification.  Common 
^  W^cider  vinegar  (acetic  acid)  will  corrode  the  surface  of  the 
enamel  in  forty-eight  hours. '  If  you  would  note  the  action 
of  acid  upon  carbonate  of  lime,  place  a  little  lemon-juice 
or  strong  vinegar  upon  a  marble  slab  and  allow  it  to  re- 
main twenty -four  hours.  The  polish  is  first  destroyed,  and 
then  white  powder  may  be  scraped  from  the  spot  after  the 
acid  has  evaporated.  \  Dr.  Brophy  has  spoken  of  the 
alkalinity  which  is  shown  to  exist  so  frequently  in  some 
mouths.  This  may  be  true  of  some  portions  of  the  mouth. 
For  instance,  the  product  of  the  sub-maxillary,  sublingual 
and  parotid  glands  may  show,  as  they  accumulate  in  the 
floor  of  the  mouth,  but  if  litmus  paper  were  put  into  the 
cavities  of  carious  teeth  or  in  spaces  where  food  has  ac- 
cumulated, the  test  would  doubtless  show  an  acid  reaction. 
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Fermentation  is  the  great  factor  in  producing  caries  of  the 
teeth,  and  cleanliness,  absolute  cleanliness,  about  the  only 
preventive.  Dr.  Miller  has  found  that  the  micro-organisms 
of  caries  do  not  flourish  in  carbolic  acid  or  bichloride  of 
mercury.  Neither  are  they  in  their  element  when  in  the 
forms  of  tobacco  or  in  a  decoction  of  that  weed. 

Dr.  J.  Curtis  would  like  to  know  if  the  microbes  do 
the  work  of  destruction  themselves,  or  do  they  generate  an 
acid  which  does.  He  believes  we  always  change  the 
shape  of  a  tooth  when  we  fill  it,  or  at  least  that  we  change 
the  conditions  which  surround  it,  and  that  is  why,  when 
the  work  is  properly  done,  the  decay  does  not  recur.  The 
surfaces  are  made  smoother,  so  that  they  can  be  kept  clean 
more  readily,  and  thus  prevent  fermentation  from  taking 
place. 

Dr.  John  Van  Duyn,  Syracuse,  addressed  the  con- 
vention on  the  subject  of  the  "Abnormity  of  the  Dentist's 
Eye."     He  said : 

"The  eye  is  the  most  important  instrument  which  the 
dentist  has.  In  some  callings  the  hearing  or  other  faculties 
are  more  useful,  but  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  the  eye  is 
the  all-important.  In  proportion  as  the  eye  of  the  dentist 
is  defective,  his  usefulness  is  lessened.  Some  persons  have 
trouble  with  their  eyes  from  birth,  others  have  difficulties 
which  are  acquired  at  various  periods  of  their  lives,  at 
thirty,  forty  or  fifty  years.  He  would  not  go  into  a  list  of 
the  troubles  of  the  eye,  but  would  only  state  a  few  of  them. 
These  are  connected  with  refraction, — with  the  way  the 
rays  of  light  are  disposed  of  after  they  enter  the  eye.  [Dr. 
Van  Duyn  here  drew  upon  the  blackboard  a  diagram  of 
the  normal  eye,  which  he  explained.]  When  a  ray  of  light 
enters  the  normal  eye,  what  becomes  of  it  ?  Those  rays 
which  strike  the  centre  go  straight  through;  if  they  strike 
above  or  below  the  centre  they  are  refracted — he  would  not 
speak  of  the  laws  of  refraction — so  that  all  meet  at  a  point 
upon  the  retina,  which  is  called  the  focus.  Such  an  eye  is 
called  emmetropic.    When  the  light  rays  are  refracted  in 
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ibis  way  the  eye  sees,  and  vision  is  perfect  In  an  eye  in 
which'  the  antero-posterior  portion  is  shortened,  the  focus 
comes  behind  die  retina,  and  it  is  characterized  by  in- 
distinct sight,  the  h)rpermetropic  eye.  There  is  another 
condition,  just  the  opposite  of  this,  in  which  the  antero- 
posterior portion  of  the  eye  is  too  long.  Here  Ac  light- 
rays  focus  before  they  reach  the  retina.  This  is  the  near- 
sighted, the  myopic  eye.  There  is  stili  another  condition, 
of  which  Dr.  Marshall  can  tell  you  something,  the  irregular 
eye,  the  astigmatic  eye.  In  this  the  meridian  in  one  eye  is 
normal,  or  hypermetropic,  or  myopic,  and  in  the  other,  one 
of  the  other  conditions  is  found.  Any  two  of  them  maybe 
combined.  If  it  is  a  regular  astigmatism — where  one  meri- 
dian is  normal — the  difficulty  can  be  perfectly  corrected  by 
properly  made  glasses;  but  when  it  is  irregular,— 1»  hen 
neither  eye  is  normal — the  correction  can  be  only  approxi- 
mate.    In  this  eye  the  focus  is  not  a  point  but  a  line. 

The  correction  of  all  these  difficulties  of  vision  is  of 
course  by  means  of  glasses.  When  the  eye  has  its  focus 
too  far  back,  the  lines  of  the  rays  of  light  must  foe  made  to 
convei^e  before  they  enter  the  eye;  so  we  put  on  a  convex 
glass.  For  the  myopic  eye,  the  focus  must  be  thrown  back; 
hence  concave  glasses  are  used  to  cause  the  rays  to  diverge, 
so  that  when  they  enter  the  eye  they  will  be  carried  further 
back  than  they  would  be  without  the  glasses. 

The  hypermetropic  and  the  astigmatic  eye  are  con- 
genital; the  myopic  is  or  it  is  not  congenital.  In  the 
former  case  it  is  known;  in  the  latter  it  may  go  on  lor  years 
before  the  fact  is  discovered.  When  it  is  acquired  or  con- 
genital the  way  to  find  it  out  is  by  comparison  with  normal 
sight.  If  it  is  found  that  the  lens  of  the  eye  is  imperfect  so 
that  one  does  not  see,  it  must  be  changed.  The  sailor's 
eye,  the  keen  vision  of  which  is  so  often  quoted,  is  not  so 
good  as  the  landsman's.  The  sailor  will  announce  that  the 
ship  is  approaching  land  long  before  the  landsman  aboard 
observes  any  sign  of  it^  But  it  is  not  superior  sight  on 
the  part  of  the  sailor.     He  sees  a  mistiness,  which  his  ex- 
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perience  teaches  him  means  that  the  land  is  near.  With 
the  hypermetropic  eye  there  is  not  always  a  necessity  for 
glasses,  as  when  the  condition  exists  in  the  young  eye, 
because  at  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  the  lens  is  so 
soft  in  the  lamellae  and  the  ciliary  muscles  so  strong  that 
a  greater  curve  is  given  to  the  lens  when  looking  at  near 
objects,  so  that  the  defect  is  not  noticeable,  although  the 
act  of  seeing  in  such  cases  is  accompanied  by  muscular 
effort.  As  the  person  grows  older  the  lens  becomes  harder 
and  is  less  easily  curved,  so  that  at  the  age  of  thirty  to 
forty  or  forty-five  years  the  muscular  effort  required  begins 
to  be  felt  as  a  strain  and  glasses  are  required.  Every  eye 
becomes  hypermetropic  at  the  age  of  seventy  or  eighty 
years;  that  is,  it  loses  the  power  of  curving  the  lens.  This 
curving  of  the  lens  is  what  is  called  "accommodation." 
When  we  look  at  an  object  at  a  distance  and  then  at  one 
nearer,  the  lens  is  curved  more  for  the  nearer  object. 

Applying  these  general  principles  to  the  eye  of  the 
dentist,  it  is  readily  seen  that  a  fissure  in  the  enamel  so 
fine  as  is  often  found  will  require  strain  of  the  eyes  to  see 
it;  also,  how  important  for  the  discovery  upon  the  surface 
of  the  smallest  points  of  the  beginning  of  caries  is  perfect 
vision.  Then,  too,  how  is  the  approach  of  disease  as  dis- 
closed by  the  shadows,  by  the  depth  of  color,  which  we 
get  by  transmitted  or  reflected  light,  to  be  seen  without  it  ? 
All  these  things  are  only  appreciated  by  the  finest  vision. 
Two  luminous  points  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  normal 
eye  except  they  are  separated  by  an  angle  of  sixty  seconds; 
within  that  distance  they  seem  as  one.  A  few  eyes  can 
distinguish  the  difierence  at  fifty  seconds'  separation,  while 
others  are  so  coarse  that  they  require  an  interval  of  eighty 
or  ninety  seconds.  In  order  to  know,  one  must  see,  and 
persons  who  have  not  a  sufficiently  sensitive  retina  cannot 
know  because  they  cannot  see.  Accuracy  of  vision  de- 
pends upon  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina. 

To  go  back  to  the  emmetropic  eye;  let  a  man  use  the 
naked  eye  till  he  is  forty  years  old  in  a  pursuit  which 
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requires  constant  close  application  of  sight,  as  in  the  prac- 
tice of  dentistry,  and  he  will  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of 
&tigue  on  the  eye.  Sometimes  the  disturbance  is  in  the 
eye  itself,  sometimes  it  is  shown  by  headaches,  and  even  by 
general  weariness  of  the  whole  system.  He  is  not  sick, 
but  he  tires  easily.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  die  ciliary 
muscle  is  notable  to  do  its  work  as  formerly,  and  the  strain 
is  reflected.  Just  as  soon  as  this  occurs  the  retina  loses 
sensitiveness,  and  just  as  soon  as  the  sensitiveness  is  lost 
we  do  not  see.  So  that  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  man 
intending  to  adopt  the  practice  of  dentistry  to  recognize 
that  he  must  have  perfect  eyesight;  and  it  follows  as  a 
corollary  that  no  one  should  enter  the  profession  without 
first  having  a  competent  examination  of  his  eyes.  If  he 
has  astigmatism  of  a  kind  which  cannot  be  corrected  by 
the  use  of  glasses,  he  should  refrain  from  entering  the  pro- 
fession. Again,  if,  having  become  a  dentist,  he  finds,  after 
reaching  the  age  of  thirty  years,  that  his  eyes  become 
fatigued,  he  should  periodically  repair  to  the  proper 
authority  for  examination.  By  such  a  course  only  can 
he  avoid  the  troubles  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  over-use 
of  the  eyes. 

Dr.  John  S.  Marshall,  Chicago:  Prof.  Van  Duyn 
never  said  a  truer  word  than  when  he  declared  that  the 
eye  was  the  best  instrument  of  the  dentist.  The  dentist  is 
usually  very  sensitive  about  his  eyes.  How  many  of  them 
put  on  glasses  willingly  ?  Dr.  Marshall  presumed  that'  he 
was  born  with  astigmatism.  He  was  troubled  with  fatigue 
of  the  eye  and  general  weariness  all  through  his  student 
life,  and  for  twelve  years  after  entering  upon  the  practice 
of  dentistry.  He  was  completely  broken  down,  and  finally 
it  was  suggested  that  there  might  be  trouble  with  his  eyts. 
Prof.  Van  Duyn  made  an  examination  which  disclosed  the 
existence  of  horizontal  stigmatism,  and  he  prescribed  the 
very  glasses  which  the  speaker  has  on  to-day.  There  are 
probably  many  here  to-day  who  suffer  from  these  troubles 
of  the  eye.    They  cannot  get  near  enough  to  the  patient's 
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mouth  to  see  the  work  properly,  and  when  the  day's  work 
is  done  they  go  to  their  homes  feeling  worn  out    A  gentle- 
man near  Chicago  thinks  that  dentisis  should  use  different 
glasses   from   those  usually  prescribed.      He  thinks  they 
should   wear  prismatic  glasses,   because,  as  he  says,  the 
dentist  has  to  get  so  close  to  his  work  that  the  normal  eye 
cannot  see  without  injury,  and  the  effort  causes  a  slight 
convergent  squint.     If  they  would  get  prismatic  glasses 
the  eye  wou'd  look  straight  out.         Dr.  Black  wears  them 
with  much  satisfaction.     If  dentists  would  ;lay\tte>r*.J>ride 
aside  and  wear  gl|isses,  whenever  tfiey  are 'neefled,' they 
would  be  better  off  •iii'd't^^eir  pVi<^'Jlt4  very  ihfich  *sO.-'  ^e:J- 
had  tried  to  get  along  with  using*tliem  only  a, part  6f  the'  ' 
time.     One  day  he  woul'd  wear*  them  ^6  feel'DO  trp^bid.  .''^ 
The  next  day  without  them  ne  would' fefef'the  6id  lSense*t5f "  ' 
&tigue.     Since  wearing  them  continuously  he  had  had  no 
trouble.     It  is  probable  that  some  persons  go  to  the  age  of 
fifty  years  without   losing  the  power  of  accommodation. 
The  majority  of  dentists  probably  suffer  from  some  form 
of  eye-trouble.     It  is  likely  that  very  few  who  have  been 
in  practice  for  ten  years  have  perfect  eyes.    The  reason 
for  this  is  that  a  good  deal  of  the  dentist's  work  is  done  in 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  where  the  light  is  poor  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances. 

Dr.  Van  Duyn  thought  that  this  would  hardly  correct 
the  evil.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  defects  of  vision 
from  which  dentists  suffer  existed  long  before  they  became 
dentists,  which  only  makes  true  what  he  had  said  as  to  the 
importance  of  the  dentist  knowing  exactly  what  his  eyes 
are. 

Dr.  J.  Branston  Willniott.  Toronto,  Canada,  would  not 
venture  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  but  that  possibly  the 
relation  of  his  personal  experience  might  prevent  others 
from  suffering  a  similar  penalty  for  want  of  knowledge. 
He  was  born,  he  presumed,  with  a  defect  of  vision, — con- 
genital astigmatism, — ^but  he  did  not  find  out  until  he  was 
thirty -eight  years  of  age.     His  eyes  did  not  focus  together, 
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and  when  his  sight  began  to  fail  he  was  troubled  with  a 
great  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  one  eye,  accompanied  by 
considerable  wfakness.     Before  night  came  each  day  he 
would  be  wearied  out,  and  sleep  failed  to  restore  him  to 
bis   normal   condition.      His  eyes  were  examined  by  an 
oculist,  the  difficulty  discovered,  and  glasses  were  made  to 
correct  the  astigmatism.     The  twitching  ceased  in  one  day 
after  he  began  to  wear  them,  and  bis  health  was  soon 
restored    to  its  normal  tone.     What  was  singular  about 
the  cuaiet^C^^h4t2EU)!|[:^ift  t\(o  years  afterward  the  prescription 
glassc;^  V(rir£*5r61fefT,*3mi*since  then  he  I]a^  used  ordinary, 
•••  .*tli^ciSh«*str€>|fg:  ^lass^;*i'itH<Hit'*  *99^y '•  ridcurrence  of  the 
•'•  /Jbriftef/s^iriploin^.    The  -wearing*^  J)f*thfe  "special   glasses 
••3eo(nfd*to*liave  cutiKd':hiss:*.tf6lil»k^   entirely.     He  related 
..:  **«WQtfe:&ei6*inerel^  td 'eitiptea^iee  the  wisdom  of  consulting 
a  specialist  on  the  first  indication  of  failing  or  defective 
vision. 

Dr.  Truman  W.  Brophy,  Chicago,  felt  more  than  usual 
interest  in  the   subject  under  discussion,  because  of  the 
experience  he  had  passed  through  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years.    Some  four  years  ago  his  eyes  began  to 
grow  weary  toward  the  latter  part  of  tlie  day,  and  especi- 
ally along  towards  the  end  of  the  week.     He  procured 
glasses,  but  the  examination  was  not  critical,  and  later  it 
had  to  be  done  over.     With  the  first  glasses  he  found  that 
on  Monday  he  did  not  need  them;  on  Tuesday  he  used 
them  a  part  of  the  day,  and  on  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays 
from  the  time  he  began  operating  in  the  morning.   During 
the  remainder  of  the  week  he  was  troubled  with  headaches 
as  before,  in   spite  of  the  glasses.    After  two  months  of 
this  kind  of  experience,  he  Underwent  a  critical  examination 
by  a  well-known  oculist,  who  pronounced  his  eyes  hyper- 
metropic, and  prescribed  the  proper  glasses.  The  headaches 
disappeared  at  once  on  beginning  to  wear  them,  and  he 
felt  far  better  than  for  }  ears.     It  would  seem  to  be  the  part 
of  wisdom  for  those  who  use  the  eyes  much  to  get  glasses 
early,  not  only  to  avoid  distressing  physical  symptoms, 
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but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  to  preserve  their  eyesight 
through  life.  Prof.  Van  Duyn  says  that  hypermetropia  is 
usually  congenital.  The  speaker  is  satisfied  that  he  had 
none  of  it  in  hb  earlier  years.  One  thing  to  which  he 
would  direct  special  attention  as  of  the  highest  importance 
to  dentists, — the  necessity  of  not  using  the  eyes  in  a  bad 
light,  as  towards  night.  In  having  glasses  made  do  not 
have  the  bows  too  tight,  as  by  pinching  the  nose  they 
will  cause  headache,  but  have  them  made  to  fit  on  loosely. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Dwinelle,  New  York :  As  to  the  question 
whether  a  large  magnifying  glass  would  correct  the  diffi- 
culty of  poor  sight,  it  might  do  so  for  the  normal  eye 
which  was  simply  growing  old;  but  it  will  do  no  good  for 
the  astigmatic  eye.  This  trouble  is  only  to  be  corrected 
by  glasses  for  the  eye.  It  has  been  stated  that  as  we  grow 
old  the  focus  of  the  eye  is  carried  farther,  back.  It  some- 
times occurs  that  the  sight  of  old  persons  is  partly  restored 
to  the  normal  condition.  This  he  had  observed  among 
several  of  his  patients,  one  of  whom  was  in  his  office 
recently,  and  her  eyes  were  tested  in  reading  the  finest 
type  used  in  printing.  The  theory  is  that  in  such  cases 
the  retina  to  some  extent  takes  up  the  office  of  the  ciliary 
muscles  and  so  partially  restores  the  lens  to  its  normal 
condition.  We  can  thus  take  up  the  office  of  the  ciliary 
muscles  at  any  time  to  some  extent,  and  on  this  principle 
some  have  recommended  the  manipulation  of  the  eye  as  a 
hygienic  measure.  John  Quincy  Adams  always  manipu- 
lated his  eyes,  and  he  never  wore  glasses.  Dr.  Dwinelle 
is  satisfied  from  experience  with  his  own  eyes  that  this 
theory  has  at  least  a  foundation  in  fact.  We  know  that  in 
^e  old  the  eye  becomes  flattened  which  throws  the  focus 
out  of  place,  and  we  can  almost  recognize  near-sighted 
persons  by  the  shape  of  the  eye,  which  is  much  more 
rounded  in  the  outward  contour  than  the  normal  eye. 

Dr.  Marshall  wished  to  offer  a  suggestion  which  followed 
out  will  afford  considerable  rest  to  the  eyes  during  an  oper- 
ation.   We  all  know  that  when  the  eye  is  kept  fixed  on  any 
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one  point  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  more  especially 
if  the  gaze  is  intent,  it  is  very  fatiguing  to  the  muscles.  If  the 
dentist's  office  is  so  arranged  that  he  can  once  in  a  while  look 
away  from  his  work  to  some  object  at  a  distance,  he  will  find 
that  from  this  simple  act  his  eyes  will  be  rested;  and  if  he  can 
make  this  a  habit  he  will  be  very  much  benefited. 

Dr.  Brophy  wanted  to  ask  Prof  Van  Duyn  a  question, 
and  he  would  preface  it  by  the  statement  that  be  thought  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  with  his  eyes  \yas  a  cross>light  in  his 
office.  The  question  he  would  ask  is.  What  light  is  best  for 
the  dentist,  and  is  a  cross-light  detrimental  ? 

Dr.  Van  Duyn.  The  best  light  comes  not  direct  from  the 
sun,  but  from  a  luminous  sky  or  a  light  cloud.  A  north  light 
from  a  cloud  is  best  of  all.  A  cross-light  should  never  be 
used. — Cosmos. 


Editorial,  Etc- 

University  of  Maryland  Dental  Department.— 
The  Annual  Commencement  exercises  of  this  Dental  Depart- 
ment will  be  held  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Baltimore  City,  on 
the  evening  of  March  13th,  1889. 

The  Address  to  the  Graduating  Class  will  be  delivered  by 
Dr«  J.  B.  Patrick,  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The  Class 
Address  will  be  delivered  by  Hampton  K.  Smith,  of  S.  C,  a 
member  of  the  Graduating  Class.  William  L.  Fish,  of  New- 
ark, New  Jersey,  is  the  President  of  the  Graduating  Class. 

On  the  day  preceding  the  annual  Commencement,  March 
1 2th,  1S89,  the  "Class  Contest"  for  prizes  will  take  place  in  the 
Dental  Infirmary  of  the  University,  beginning  at  10  A.M.  On 
the  evening  of  Commencement  day,  March  13th,  1889,  after 
the  Commencement  exercises,  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Dental 
Department  will  be  held,  followed  by  the  Alumni  Banquet. 
All  friends  of  this  Department  are  cordially  invited  to  the 
Qass  Contest  and  Commencement  exercises. 

Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas.  Dean. 


Obituary. 


Died:  January  8,  1889,  Dr.  Thomas  Brian  Gunning, 
at  No.  42  Stuyvesant  Place,  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  N. 
Y-;  age,  76  years. 

Dr.  Gunning  was  born  in  London,  England,  but  came  to 
this  country  at  an  early  age  and  began  the  study  of  dentistry 
ia  1840  in  the  office  of  John  Bundell,  one  of  the  most  famous 
dental  surgeons  of  that  time.  His  experience  in  this  office 
coupled  with  his  natural  inventive  genius,  soon  placed  him  in 
a  high  position  in  the  profession.  In  1861  he  introduced  the 
hard-rubber  interdental  splints  lor  the  treatment  of  fractured 
jaws. 

In  April,  1865.  Dr.  Gunning  was  called  to  Washington,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Surgeon  B.  F.  Bache,  Director  of  the 
United  States  Laboratory,  to  attend  William  H,  Seward,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  who  had  sustained  a  double  fracture  of  the 
jaw,  by  being  thrown  from  his  carriage,  the  case  being  further 
complicated  by  the  attempted  assassination.  Dr.  Gunning 
enabled  Mr.  Seward  to  attend  a  Cabinet  meeting  the  day  afler 
a  splint  was  applied.  Dr.  Gunning  was  one  of  a  commission 
to  select  the  medical  instruments  to  be  sent  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
position of  1867.  In  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  1876,  Dr. 
Gunning's  exhibits  explained  his  peculiar  modes  of  treatment 
completely,  showing  what  was  required  for  every  description 
of  fractured  jaw. 

In  1867  he  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  "Physiological 
Action  of  the  Muscles  Concerned  in  the  Movement  of  the 
Lower  Jaw,"  in  1874  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Larynx,  the  Source 
of  Vocal  Sounds,"  and  in  1878  on  "Hard  Rubber  Appliances 
for  Congenital  Cleft  Palate."  He  retired  from  practice  three 
years  ago.    He  leaves  two  sons  and  one  daughter. 
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The  Physicians'  Visiting  List,  for  1889,  published  by 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  contains  Almanac  for 
1889  and  1890;  Table  of  Signs  to  be  used  in  keeping  accounts; 
Marshall   Hall's   Ready   Method   in  Asphyxia;   Poisons  and 
Antidotes;  The  Metric  or  French  Decimal  System  of  Weights 
and  Measures;  Dose  Table,  revised  and  rewritten  for  1888,  by 
Hobart  Amory  Hare,  M.  D.,   Demonstrator  of  Therapeutics, 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  List  of  New  Remedies  for  1888, 
by  same  author;  Aids  to  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Diseases 
of  the  Eye,  Dr.  L.  Webster  Fox,  Clinical  Asst,  Eye  Depart- 
ment Jefferson  Medical  College,  and  G.  M.  Gould;  Diagram 
Showing  Eruption  of  Milk  Teeth,  Dr.  Louis  Starr,  Professor, 
of  Diseases   of  Children,  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia; 
Posological  Table,  Meadows;  Disinfectants  and  Disinfecting; 
Examination  of  Urine,   Dr.  J.  Daland,  based   upon  Tyson's 
"Practical  Examination  of  Urine,"  5th  Edition;  Incompatibility, 
Prof  S  O.  L.  Potter;  A  New  Complete  Table  for  Calculating 
the  Period  of  Utero-Gestalion;  Sylvester's  Method  for  Arti- 
ficial Respiration;  Diagram  of  the  Chest;  Blank  I.,eave8,  suit- 
ably ruled,  for  Visiting  List,  Monthly  Memoranda,  Addresses 
of  Patients  and  others,  Addresses  of  Nurses,  their  references, 
etc.,  Accounts  asked  for,  Memoranda  of  Wants,  Obstetric  and 
Vaccination    Engagements,    Record  of  Births  and  Deaths; 
Cash  Account,  etc. 

A  number  of  improvements  and  additions  have  been 
made  to  the  reading  matter  in  the  first  part.  This  has  been 
done,  however,  without  increasing  the  number  of  pages. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  in  selecting  the  leather  for  the 
covers  and  in  each  detail  of  manufacture. 

Perpetual  edition,  without  dates,  can  be  commenced  at 
any  time,  and  used  until  full.  Similar  in  style,  contents  and 
arrangements  to  the  regular  edition.    No.  i.  Containing  space 
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for  over  1,300  names,  with  blank  page  opposite  each  Visiting 
List  page.  Bound  in  Red  Leather  cover,  with  Pocket  and 
Pencil,  $1.25.  No.  2.  Containing  space  for  2,600  names,  with 
blank  page  opposite  each  Visiting  List  page.  Bound  like  No. 
I,  with  Pocket  and  Pencil,  $1.50. 

These  lists,  without  dates,  are  particularly  useful  to  young 
physicians  unable  to  estimate  the  number  of  patients  they  may 
have  during  the  first  years  of  practice,  and  to  physicians  in 
localities  where  epidemics  occur  frequently. 


Vick's  Floral  Guide. — It  did  seem  as  though  the 
seedsmen  outdid  themselves  last  year  in  the  line  of  elaborate 
catalogues,  but  here  comes  Vick's  Floral  Guide  for  1889,  from 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  better  than  all  previous  issues.  "Better" 
hardly  expresses  it — rather,  we  should  say,  far  superior.  It 
has  been  changed  in  every  respect;  new  cuts,  new  type,  en- 
larged in  size  (opening  like  an  old-feshioned  singing-book); 
contains  three  elegant  lithographs  (8x1  of  inches)  of  Roses, 
Geraniums  and  Melon  and  Tomato;  besides  a  very  line  plate 
of  the  late  James  Vick  and  his  three  sons  who  now  own  and 
manage  this  large  business.  These  features  must  make  the 
Floral  Guide  valuable  to  their  many  thousands  of  customers  in 
this  country. 

We  also  notice  that  Vick  returns  to  the  plan  started  by 
the  founder  of  the  business  years  ago,  of  offering  cash  prizes 
at  the  State  Fair.  One  would  think  they  were  a  little  out  of 
their  heads  to  offer  to  the  public  such  a  work  as  the  Guide 
free,  for  that  is  what  it  amounts  to,  when  they  say  it  will  be 
sent  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents,  and  that  a  certificate  good  for 
fifteen  cents  worth  of  seed  will  be  returned  with  the  Guide. 


Pearson's  Dentists*  Appointment  Book  is  one  of  the 
neatest  and  most  convenient  publications  for  such  a  purpose 
that  has  ever  been  issued.  It  is  not  only  attractive  in  appear- 
ance, but  can  be  carried  in  the  vest  pocket.  Its  management 
of  dates,  &c.,  is  all  that  could  be  desired. 
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Mistaken  Diagnosis. — By  Ed,  L,  Fairley^  L,  D.  5.— 
An  interesting  case  of  mistaken  diagnosis  by  two  surgeons  in 
New  York  came  under  my  notice  recently.  Miss  E.,  aged  29, 
came  to  me  about  some  carious  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
right  side.  Noticing  a  large  swelling  on  the  left  side  of  the 
same  jaw,  I  inquired  as  to  its  history.  The  patient  was  more 
than  usually  intelligent  on  the  subject.  It  had  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  a  surgeon  a  year  ago,  who  declared  it  was  an 
osseous  tumor;  then  last  July,  of  another  who  said  it  was  a 
cystic  tumor;  both  holding  that  a  surgical  operation  for  re* 
moval  would  be  necessary.  There  were  no  decayed  or  un- 
developed teeth  on  that  side  of  the  jaw;  no  functional  dis- 
turbance; no  congestion  of  the  gums;  no  pain.  About  a  year 
ago  a  slight  pain  had  been  felt  in  the  first  molar,  but  it  was 
said  to  be  entirely  sympathetic.  In  the  meantime  the  so-called 
"tumor"  was  slowly  growing  in  size.  The  patient  got  so  ac- 
customed to  its  presence  that  I  fancy  she  rather  cherished  it, 
and  would  not  have  thought  any  more  for  the  present  about 
it,  had  I  not  warned  her  of  its  possibilities. 

Upon  examination,  I  found  imperfect  calcification  of  the 
first  molar,  and  the  indications  of  a  dead  pulp,  but  very  slight 
response  to  tapping.  A  cavity  was  drilled  through  the  crown 
into  the  pulp  cavity.  The  pulp  was  mummified  and  dry  as 
punk.  The  canals  of  both  roots  were  enlarged  down  to  and 
through  the  apex;  and  by  the  use  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
and  the  usual  treatment,  I  treated  the  tooth  which  was  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble.  The  swelling  was  reduced  in  a  few 
weeks. — Dominion  Dental  Journal, 


The  Care  of  the  Nails. — Very  few  people  know  how 
to  properly  care  for  the  nails.  In  cleaning  them,  a  sharp 
knife  ought  never  to  be  employed,  and  between  the  ends  of 
the  nails  and  the  fingers  the  space  should  be  filled  with  soap, 
and  then  removed  by  brushing  with  the  so-called  nail-brush. 
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Many  improperly  cut  away  that  part  of  the  flesh  which  grows 
over  the  nail  from  the  bottom;  but  it  should  be  simply  pressed 
backward,  and  sufficiently  to  show  the  white  part,  considered 
by  some  to  be  a  mark  of  beauty.  If  the  flesh  is  adherent  to 
the  nail  the  operation  may  be  facilitated  by  passing  the  sharp 
point  of  a  knife  underneath  the  fold  of  flesh  and  separating  it 
from  its  attachments.  With  this  done,  it  can  be  pushed  back 
more  readily,  scissors  should  never  be  used  to  cut  the  nails; 
that  should  be  done  only  with  a  sharp  penknife. — Boston 
Journal  of  Health. 


Hurry  is  the  Cause. — The  evils  of  hurry  are  mani- 
fesdy  among  the  causes  of  poor  and  inefficient  work.  From 
a  habit  of  hurry  some  people,  having,  or  imagining  they  have, 
more  to  do  in  a  given  time  than  can  be  done  properly,  grow 
confused,  agitated  and  nervous;  and,  under  this  pressure,  they 
proceed  with  the  work  in  hand  without  the  requisite  deliber- 
ation and  care,  perhaps  omitting  parts  of  it  (sometimes  im- 
portant parts),  and  producing  at  least  an  imperfect  and  inferior 
result,  which  can  neither  be  permanent  nor  satisfactory.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  unhappiness, 
the  ignorance,  the  loss  of  property,  and  even  the  loss  of  life 
that  is  endured  in  the  world  is  to  be  traced  to  the  hurry  and 
drive  which  characterize  so  much  of  the  labor  performed. — 
Press  and  Printer, 


Food- CRANKS. — The  vegetarians  are  at  it  again,  trying  to 
persuade  people  to  give  up  eating  meat.  Of  all  cranks  on 
earth  food  cranks  are  the  wretchedest.  They  pass  their 
miserable  lives  in  an  insane  effort  to  find  out  what  agrees  with 
them.  As  a  rule  nothing  does.  They  remind  one  of  the 
horse  that  was  fed  on  saw-dust — just  when  he  learned  to  eat  it 
he  died.  They  are  afraid  to  eat  a  wholesome  meal.  Morbid 
dread  of  swallowing  some  impurity  takes  away  all  pleasure  of 
living.  Dyspepsia  like  a  starving  vulture  sits  upon  their  con- 
gested maws  and  pecks  at  their  vitals.  The  sorriest  specimens 
of  humanity  I  have  seen  are  those  that  patronize  so-called 
health-food  stores.  How  they  survive  is  a  mystery. — N.  V. 
Tribune. 
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Who  18  Mt  Nbtgbbor?— Haman  befogs  touch  at  nnmeroTis 
points.  Their  brotherhood  may  be  denied  or  Ignored,  bat  it  perpetotlly 
ravserts  itself.  It  is  a  tmth  of  phyaica!  Bdenoe  as  well  as  of  IMviae 
leyelation  that  unto  himself  no  man  can  live  or  die.  In  the  matter  of 
communicable  diseases^  this  matter  assumes  an  awful  signiOcsnee,  Thus, 
recently  a  case  was  reported  uf  a  child,  a  member  of  a  larire  family,  who 
was  taken  sick  with  scarlet  fever  on  reaching  a  large  city  far  from  home. 
In  Tain  tbe  parents  sought  In  that  city  for  a  phu^,  public  or  private,  in 
waich  to  care  for  this  sick  child.  There  was  na  sach  place,  and  the 
father  was  compelled  to  take  his  child  in  a  crowded  sleepingcar  on  a 
long  Jouraey.  One  f^hudders  to  think  of  the  expo»«re  to  numerous 
persons,  old  and  young,  to  the  contagion  of  this  disease.  Tbe  child  was 
a  neighbor  to  these  and  doubtless  to  some  it  transferred  the  deadly 
poison. 

Carlyle  tells  tbe  story  of  a  poor  widow  tboa:  Her  husband  died  of 
typhus,  in  one  of  the  la  es  of  Edinburgh,  and  she  wandered  about  the 
town  with  her  three  children,  reeking  help,  and  finding  none,  returned 
to  her  lane  and  died  there.  Her  Journeying  started  an  epkiemic  that 
killed  seventeen  persons.  Those  to  whom  this  widow  apptealed  denied 
her  sisterhood  to  them,  but  she  proved  her  sisterhood,  as  her  typhus 
fever  killed  them. 

Numerous  iiiatanoea  are  firesh  In  every  mind,  proving  the  sane 
truth.  Cholera,  yellow  fever,  small  poz,  etc.,  are  each  comvtantly  prov- 
ing  to  the  world  that  each  individual  may  be  a  neigboor  to  one  distant 
thousands  of  miles.  It  is  difBcult  to  prove  that  any  one  individual  in 
the  world  may  not  be  a  neighbor  to  any  other  person,  by  oommunicatlog 
to  the  same  some  diseased  germ  or  poison.  So  completely  has  rapid 
transit  annihilated  time  and  space,  tliat  persons  and  articles  carrying 
disease  are  met  at  most  unlocked  for  places  and  under  unwonted  dr- 
cumstancps. 

Admitting  this,  it  is  a  question  of  penonal  import  to  every  person 
that  all  other  persons  in  the  world  be  free  from  the  conta^ium  of 
disease.  Hence,  the  one  thing  ttiat  should  meet  the  heartiest  support  of 
all  is  the  cleanliness  of  the  person  and  abodes  of  the  entire  race.  Unless 
this  can  be  secured,  commercial  and  iocial  intercourse  is  fraught  with 
danger. 

What  shall  I  do  with  my  dirty  neighbor  ?  This  is  a  question  of  the 
times,  which  all  sanitarians  are  seeking  to  answer,  and  to  which  at 
another  time  we  shall  direct  attention. — Amenean  Lancet, 


Earlt  Rising  and  Lokobyitt. — Profissaor  Humphry's  recent 
Collective  InvesUgatioQ  Report  on  Aged  Persons,  coBtains  some  very 
poaitive  evidence  on  a  matter  which  has  already  engaged  the  attention 
of  moralists  as  well  as  physicians.  **The  opportunity  for  nutrition  to 
do  Its  restorative  work  was  in  nearly  all  provided  by  the  faculty  of 
'good  sleeping,'  to  which  was  commonly  added  its  appropriate  attendant* 
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tbe  habit  of  *early  rising.'  "    Tbua  there  is  a  relation  between  earlj 
rising  and  longevity.    No  doubt  many  people  will  hastily  seize  upon  the 
sentence  Just  quoted,  and  employ  it  in  edifying  lectures  or  essays  for  tbe 
perusal  of  youth,  or  embody  it  in  popular  medical  works.    Important 
qualifications  lollow  in  Dr.  Humphry's  report,  but  they  are  likely  to  be 
oyerlooked.    Doubtless  the  habit  of  early  rising  is,  in  itself,  healthy; 
most  of  all,  it  is  a  good  sign  of  health  when  it  evidently  signifies  rapid 
recovery  from  fatigue.    Again,  it  usually  denotes  a  strong  will,  the  gift 
as  a  rule  of  a  good  physical  constitution,  or  at  least  the  safeguard  of 
average  bodily  strength.    Late  risers  are  generally  cither  invalids  or 
persons  of  bad  habits,  idlers  who  are  never  free  from  other  vices  besides 
idlenesa.    Tbe  nervous  exhaustion  which  keeps  a  man  wakeful  through- 
oat  tbe  small  hours  produces  sleep  late  in  the  morning.  This  exhaustion 
is  invariably  due  to  one  of  several  life-shortening  infiuences,  especially 
anxiety  or  indiscretion  in  diet  or  drink.    Early  rising  is  thus  rather  one 
affect  of  certain  &vorable  infiuences,  another  resnlt  ot' which  is  longevity, 
tbaa  a  cause  of  k>ngevity.    To  turn  a  w<*akly  man  out  of  bed  every 
morning  at  seveu  o*clock  will  not  prolong  bis  life.    It  will  be  noted  that 
by  "good  sleeping"  Professor  Humpluy  signifies  quick  sleeping,  **that  is, 
the  reparative  work  which  has  to  be  done  in  sleep  is  done  briskly  and 
weU."     Here,  again,  we  have  an  effect  of  a  cause;  but  preventing  a 
weakly  subject  from  sleeping  more  than  four  or  five  hours  nightly  would 
not  cause  him  to  live  long,  but  would  rather  tend  to  shorten  his  life. 
Equally  important  are  Pi-ofessor  Humpbry*s  observations  which  show 
that  by  '*early"  he  does  not  entirely  mean  tbe  time  by  the  dock.    The 
word  *'hasa  relative  significaooe  with  reference  to  tlie  time  of  going  to 
bed«    A.  person  who  retires  to  rest  four  hours  after  midnight  and  gets 
np  at  10  a.  m.  may  be  strictly  regarded  as  an  *early  riser.*  "    Thus,  early 
rising  ia  synonymous  in  lung  life  histories,  with  sbort  sleeping,  which 
means  rapid  recovery  from  fatigue,  a  sign  of  bodily  strength.    These 
scientific  fiicts  in  no  wise  contradict  tlie  alleged  value  of  early  rising  as 
a  practice  to  be  cultivated  by  all  persons  in  good  health.    It  is  exceilent 
aa  moral  discipline,  and  eminently  healthy  as  a  matter  of  fact.    Most 
persons  will  eat  tlu^e  meals  a  day.    When  a  man  gets  up  late  those 
meals  will  probably  follow  each  other  at  too  sbort  interval  to  be  whole- 
some.   When  he  is  an  early  riser  it  will  probably  be  otherwise.    He  can 
eigoy  a  good  breakfast,  and  by  the  time  for  bis  luuch  or  mid-day  dinner 
he  will  have  an  honest  appetite  again. r-Brt<M&  Medical  Journal, 


Rbflrx  Faiit  FoiiLowine  thb  £xtkact«>n  or  a  Tooth.— The 
Ibllowing  case  came  under  my  notice  whilst  a  pupil  with  Dr.  Parkinson, 
Si^land.  In  July  last  John  R.— age  19—  serving  tbe  occupation  of 
gardener,  and  undergoing  treat»«it  prior  U>  filling,  in  the  course  of 
which  I  had  the  misfortuae  to  leave  in  tbe  posterior  baccal  root,  a  por- 
tion of  a  nerve  broach,  so  small  that  at  the  time  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
accident.    A  few  days  later  the  tooth  was  removed,  when  nothing  un- 
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usual  occarred  to  excite  attention.  The  next  day  the  paticDt  retaroed, 
complaining  of  pain  in  the  vacated  tooth  socket,  and  also  of  pain  in  the 
testicles;  the  latter  he  felt  to  a  very  slight  extent  when  the  tooth  was 
extracted.  He  was  told  to  come  on  the  following  day  bat  failed  to  do 
so,  and  shortly  afterwards  went  to  the  sea  side.  He  retarned  from 
Hastings  a  month  later,  better,  and  called  at  the  surgery,  when  I  leiirned 
that  the  pain  in  the  two  situations  continued  for  a  month  after  tite  tooth 
was  removed,  and  generally  appeared  at  the  two  places  simaltaneoosly. 
There  were  no  physical  alterations  in  the  glands;  he  had  gonorrbcBa  ten 
years  ago,  from  which  ho  duly  recovered  and  is  now  married.—  F.  A. 
Latham. 


Medical  Msir  and  DBRTTsrrft— The  question  has  been  recently 
raised  as  to  the  scale  of  fees  to  be  charged  by  medical  men  to  dentists 
and  their  families.  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  question 
formally  put  before,  bat  now  that  this  has  been  done  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  an  opinion  that  dentists  ought  to  be  considered  more  or  lea 
in  the  light  of  brother  practitioners.  Tbeir  conduct  tOTiards  medical 
men  who  aie  in  need  of  their  services  is  almost  invariably  chnrfscterized 
by  courtesy  and  consideration,  and  the  opportunity  to  reciprocate  is  one 
which  should  be  seized  with  empres^ement.  The  status  of  dentists  has 
made  vast  progress  during  the  past  few  years,  and  their  social  position 
is  now  more  in  accordance  with  the  highly-skilled  services  which  they 
render  to  a  suffering  public.  Dentistry  is,  properly  speaking,  bat  a 
department  of  surgery,  and  by  no  means  the  least  useful.  Dentists  do 
more  for  oar  comfort  and  health  than  do  many  more  purely  surgical 
operations,  and  they  do  it  moreover  with  an  ease  and  a  certainty  which 
the  others  have  yet  to  sXiBin.'- Mtdical  Preu. 


Missionary  Dbnttbts.— The  favorable  reception  of  missionariei 
of  the  Gospel  among  heathen  nations  has  of  late  years  been  greatly 
promote  J  by  sending  as  heralds  regular  graduates  of  medicine,  who,  hy 
the  exercise  of  their  skill  in  the  healing  art,  have  won  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  most  barbarous  and  blood  thirsty  tribes.  The  practice  of 
dentistry  is  likewise  proving  a  means  for  peacefully  introducing  the 
missionary  into  the  good  graces  of  suffering  savages,  and  in  a  recent 
tour  of  the  island  of  Formosa  it  was  a  not  infrequent  preliminary  to 
religious  services  for  the  missionary  to  extract  fifty  or  more  teetb.  The 
radical  relief  of  toothache,  by  simple  and  obvious  means,  may  well 
excite  beartfelt  gratitude  in  the  sufferer,  and  engender  such  confidence 
in  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  dentist  that  easy  access  will  be  gained 
for  the  faithful  ministration  of  the  Gospel  teacher.  The  attention  of  the 
various  missionary  boards  might  be  profitably  directed  to  the  obvious 
advantages  of  having  more  of  their  messengers  duly  qualified  and 
equipped  for  the  gratuitoos  practice  of  dental  surgery  among  the 
heathen.— H. 
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W.  S.  Carruthers Texas 

Daniel  McFarlan D.C 

A.G.  Bouton Ga 

Thomas  H.  Dn vy Md 

B.  H.  Tengue S.  C 

Wra.  B.  Wise Va 

8.  Dwight  Hodge Vt 

CP.Buitxl Tenn 


At  stated  times  during  the  Annual  Sessions  a  number  of  the  Corps  of  Chnlcal 
InstructoiTS  will  hold  Clinics  and  deliver  Clinical  Lecturers. 

Each  yciir  sini-e  itsorj^anization  has  addiHl  to  the  imputation  and  prosperity  of  this 
Unlvcraity  Dental  School,  until  now  its  graduates,  in  almost  every  pai*t  of  the  civilizcHl 
worki,  are  meeting  with  the  success  that  ability  will  ever  command.  The  past  session 
was  the  most  successful  one  in  number  of  matriculates  ever  held;  and  visiting  dentists 
from  all  |>artsof  this  country-  have  cxpresscHl  themselves  as  being  astonished  and  grali- 
flL-d  at  tlio  ability  sliown  by  the  students  when  operating  upon  patients  in  the 
inflnnary.  Forming  one  of  the  departments  of  one  of  the  oldest  Universities  In  this 
country,  its  diploma  is  everywhere  recognized  and  honored. 

Tlic  instructam  In  both  oixM-ativc  and  moitbanical  dentistry  Is  as  thoiwigh  as  it  is 
pooible  to  make  it.  an<l  embraces  everything  ix?rtaining  to  dental  art.  The  .'advantages, 
which  the  general  and  oral  surgical  clinics,  to  which  the  dental  student::  aro  adinittc*d,. 
as  indeed  to  all  the  k-ctures  of  Uie  University,  afford,  cannot  be  overe.iiimatcd.  Tha 
many  thousands  of  patients  arniually  treated  In  the  tJniiNXStty  Hospital,  which  Is  well 
knmni  to  be  the  ktfgMt  Hospltiil  la  Baltiiiuin>«  affoM  aa  abutKteBoe  of  material  far 
the  deiital  mflrmafy  and  kOwntovy  piaeitee,  and  the  oral  siiivery  cliniot. 


The  Dentel  Infirmary  and  Laboratory  BulMln^  is  one  of  tho  lazgert  and  most  ( 
plete  stnicturei  of  the  kind  in  the  world.   TUe  Inflimary  la  lighted  by  fofty-«eTai 
large  windows,  and  is  furnished  with  the  moat  improved  operatlnir  chairs. 

The  Dental  Infirmary  and  Laboratory  are  open  daily  (except  Sundays)  during  the 
entire  year  for  the  reception  of  patients;  and  the  practice  for  dental  students  hsis  in- 
crsfised  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  students  during  tho  past  session  ha\-e  had  so 
abundance  of  practical  work  in  both  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry— the  Beoord 
Bocks  showing  to  the  credit  of  many  of  them  hundreds  of  gold  fillings  inserted  for 
Infirmary  patients,  besides  other  operations.  This  means  for  practical  instruction  has 
Sh'eady  assumed  such  large  proportions  that  the  supply  has  been  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  large  claisses  in  attendance  during  the  past  sessions. 

The  exceedingly  large  number  of  patients  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  affords  ample 
faoiHtles  for  practical  experience  to  every  student. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  Institution  for  a  thorough  course  of 
Instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dentistry,  the  clinics  in  the  Uni\'crBity  Hos* 
pltai  enable  the  Dental  equally  with  the  Miedical  Students  to  bieoome  familiar  with  Che 
diseases  and  operations  of  Practical  Brjgery,  excisions  of  jaw,  partial  or  entire; 
tumors,  cancerous  or  benign,  of  various  pcrts  of  the  buccal  cavity;  plastic  operatiom 
for  the  restoration  of  cheek,  lips,  eta,  may  be  mentioned  as  having  been  before  the 
class  during  the  year.  The  induction  of  ttuesthesla  by  means  of  different  agents- 
ether,  chloroform,  bromide  of  ethyl,  nitrous  oxide  gas,  all  being  used  in  the  clinics- 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  student  of  Oral  Surgery.  Junior  as  well  as  Scalar 
students  are  afforded  every  opportunity  for  pracUcal  instruction  in  both  operative  and 
mechanical  dentistry. 

The  Lecture  Hails  in  the  University  Buildings  are  larpe  and  well  lighted;  sod 
every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  practical  and  theoretical  dental  instnictloo.  Dtanon- 
strations  in  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology,  (for  which  an  abundance  of  material 
is  f umishod  free  of  oh»rge,>  also  form  an  important  part  of  the  regular  course.  The 
Dissecting  Boom  is  large,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  the  Demonstrator  of  Practi- 
cal Anatomy  pusses  much  of  his  time  in  assisting  the  students  and  directing  their 
labors.    DiHseeting  Material  Is  f  umlsliedl  in  abondanee,  free  of  charge. 

Qualifications  for  Graduation:  The  candidate  must  have  attended  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  of  five  months  each  in  diflerent  years  at  the  Regalar  or  Winter 
Sessions  in  this  institution.  The  following,  however,  will  be  considered  ss  an  equi> 
valent  to  an  attendance  on  one  course  of  lectures  in  this  (College:— One  course  in  any 
reputable  Dental  Ck)llege;  graduation  in  a  reputable  Medical  College  with  one  year  of 
dental  pupilage  in  a  dental  infirmary.  The  student  meeting  either  of  the  above 
tequirements  will  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  for  gradu- 
ation at  the  end  of  but  one  Oourse  of  Lectures.  The  matriculant  must  have  a  good 
English  education;  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  literary  institution,  or  other  e^ldenfle 
of  literary  qualifications  will  be  received  Instead  of  a  preliminary  examination.  All 
students,  both  Juniors  and  seniors,  have  equal  advantages  in  operative  and  mechanical 
dentistry  in  this  institution  throughout  every  session* 

Grad nation  in  Medicine  i  Graduates  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  are  required  to  attend  but  one  session  at  the  University  Schocd  of 
Medicine  prior  to  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  **  Doctor  of 
Medicine/*   (See  Catalogue.) 

The  Regular  or  Winter  Session  will  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1887,  and 
will  terminate  about  the  1st  of  March,  1888. 

Tho  Summer  Session,  for  practical  instruction,  will  oommeooe  in  March,  and 
continues  until  the  regular  Session  b^ins.  Students  in  attendance  on  the  Summer 
Session  will  have  the  advantages  of 'all  the  daily  Surgical  and  Medical  Clinics  of  the 
University. 

Tho  Fees  for  the  Begular  Session  are  $100,  Demonstrators*  Fees  included;  MatrlOB- 
latlon  Foe,  $5;  Diploma  Foe,  for  candidates  for  graduation,  $90;  Dissecting  Ticket,  IIH 

For  Summer  Session,  no  charge  to  those  who  attend  the  following  Winter  Sessioa. 

Beneficiary.— A  Beneficiary  student  will  be  received  from  each  State,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  Dental  Society,  on  tho  payment  of  lialf  of  the  tuitkn 
fees.    Board  can  be  obtained  at  from  $3.r)0  to  $5  per  week,  according  to  quality. 

The  University  Prl^  and  a  number  of  other  Prizes  will  be  specified  in  the  annual 
Oatalogue. 

.Students  desiring  information  and  the  annual  (Catalogue  will  be  careful  to  give 
full  address  and  direct  their  letters  to 

F.  J.  8.   QORQAS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 
I>ean  ot  the  Dantal  I>op«rtment  of  the  Univarsity  of  Karylnnd* 

846  N.   EuTAW  Street.   BAi'nd4;:)iiC»  Kc 


Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 


This  Institution  was  chartered  in  1839  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  and  is  the  oldest  and  most  widely  known 
Dental  College  in  the  world.  The  majority  of  the  eminent  prac- 
titioners of  dentistry  in  tlfe  country  and  Europe  are  graduates  of 
the  Baltimore  College.  The  College  Building  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  the  collection 
of  Bpedmens  in  the  Museum  cannot  be  excelled.  The  number  of 
patients  daily  visiting  the  Infirmary  has  been  so  great  that  the 
Faculty  have  been  compelled  to  add  additional  space  and  chairs  to 
the  already  large  and  well-arranged  Operating  Hall.  All  such 
patients  are  operated  on  by  the  students,  under  the  careful  super- 
vision of  the  Professors  and  Demonstrators. 

The  Annual  Course  of  Instructions  will  commence  on  October 
1st  each  year,  and  continue  until  the  beginning  of  March  following. 
The  first  weeks  of  the  Session  are  devoted  to  Lectures  on  practical 
subjects  especially  the  "Filling  of  Teeth,"  and  Construction  of  Arti- 
&cial  Teeth,  Clinics,  Infirmary  Practice  and  Demonstrations, 


T|e  B&Iiimof e  uollege  of  Deni&I  ^itfgerj, 

CSABTBSBD  BT  THB  LSOUULTUXB  OF  MaXTLAHD  IS  18S9. 


Tke  OMm«  INsBtel  C^Uc^e  im  ihm  IfT^rid. 


RICHARD  B.  WINDER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8., 
ProfteBor  of  Dental  Burgerr  and  OperaliTa  Deniialiy. 

M.  WHILLDIN  FOBTIR,  M .  D.,  D.  D.  S., 

Profeaaor  of  Theimpeotici  and  PMbology. 

WM.  B.  PINNBY.  D.  D.  8.. 

Lecturer  on  Dental  Mecbaaiam  and  MetaOorgj. 

B.  ROLLT  BMITH,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8. 

Lecturer  on  Special  Anatomy  and  Dental  Materia  Medio. 

THOMAB  8.  LATIMER,  M.  D.,  Profeeeor  of  Phyriology. 
JAM £8  B.  LINDSAY,  M.  D.,  Profeeeor  of  Chemistry. 
CHARLES  F.  BEY  AN,  M.  D.,  Prr>feeeor  of  Anatomy. 
OSCAR  J.  COSKERY,  M.  D.,  ainical  Professor  of  Oral  Saigery. 
RICHARD  QUNDRY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 


CTjT  >TX0  a  Til    Z2TSVZ^*GrorrOZ^3. 


OoBTDOH  Palmsr,  d.  d.  s Ohio 

B.  Parmlt  Brown,  d.  i>.  s N.  Y 

A.  L.  NOBTHBOP,  D.  D.  S N.  Y 

Cbas.  R.  Butlbb,  i>.  d.  s Ohio 

B.  L.  HVNTEB,  I>.  D.  8. N.  C 

W.  W.  Walkbb,  d.  d.  sl.  •  •  • N.  Y 

T,  8,  Watrbb,  d.  d.  s Md 

Datid  Gbhbsb,  d.  d.  ■• Md 


J.  Hall  Moobb,  m.  i> Tt 

JoHH  Allot,  d.  d    K.  T 

R  B.  DoifALDeoN,  D.  D.  B D.  C 

JoRN  Mbtrb,  d.  i>.  s V.  T 

H.  A.  PABB,  D.  I>.  8 If .  T 

J.  Emort  Scott,  d.  d.  b Hd 

E.  R.  Rust,  d.  d.  b D.  C 

G.  L.  Albxavdbb,  d.  d.  b N.  C 


R.  B.  WiKDRR,  Jr.,  phar.  g.,  d.  d.  b.,  Demonstrator  of  OperatiTe  Dentiitrf. 
W.  0.  FoBTKB,  D.  D.  B.,  Demonstntor  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 


Grobqb  G.  Habdt,  d.  d.  b       J.  W.  Smith,  d.  d.  a.        J.  £.  Orrisor,  n.  d.  s. 
W,  W.  Dumbracco,  d.  d.  b.    G.  Marshall  Smtth.d.d.s.  C.  8.  Sbibold,  d.d.s. 

J.  W.  Craikberb,  m.  d..  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  H.  Brahham,  m.  d..  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Forty-Ninth  Anntml  Session  win  commence  on  the  1st  of  October, 
1888,  and  continue  until  Marco,  1889.  The  Infirmary  is  open  during  the  oitire 
year  for  Dental  operations. 

Students  corresponding  with  the  Dean  wiU  please  be  careful  to  give  full 
iddresa,  and  dinct  their  letters  to 

Prop.  R.  B.  WINDER,  Dean, 
Na  719  Pabx  ATBinm,  Baltiiiorb,  Md. 
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Still  Greater 


REDUCTION! 


$2,00  per  100  Gallons. 


ISOl  A  ISOS  ABCH  STBEET, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BRANCH : 

66  E.  MADISON  ST. 

CHICAGO   ILL. 


AINSWORTH'S  I!,7BBER-SAM  PUNCH. 


Patented   Julxr    i      lH7e. 

la  tbe  Alnswortb  Pancb  amlid 
CODsil  polnl  cuts  tbe  nibbd 
BgmiDBt  A  perfonln}  die  bning 
four  boles  of  gnidMl  mim  to  fit 
ibe  Decks  of  ibe  dlfferrnt  ti«tL 
The  perfontiaa  ia  thus  nude 
clean  and  aLu-p  aoii  tbe  riik  of 
tlie  dam  learingduringilsadjuet- 
ment  reduced  to  tbe  mbiimunu 
Bolli  thi.-  ptiiDt  and  the  die  are 
miule  of  hardened  slerl,  and  (be 
die  la  readlf  rotated  to  bring  the 
dealred  bote  Id  portion. 

Hade  and  fiuiahed  in  the  Etyle 
of  our  "Beat"  forceps  and  wedge- 
Price,  NIckel-pkted,     fiM 

REFLECTOBS. 

le,  \sn,  by 


These  Bfflector*  are  for  attacb- 

mrDt'to  rubber^dam  clampa,  so 

that  w  bile  prorid  lug  the  operator 

with  a  Btroug  llKht,  both  handi 

9  left  tree   for   manlpulatioiL 

\  The   left-band    cut   ahows    the 

I  metliod  of  aitachmeDt.    The  ad- 

I  vanttigo  to  be  derived  from  the 

ise  of  theae  appliaocea,  eapecUUf 

D  opernliona  upon  poeteiior  csr- 

I  ities  Id  dioIbtb,  will  be  aeen  at  a 

f  glance.    By  meauaofa  bali-JcHiit 

tbe  mirror  can  be  adjuated  lo  con- 

^eniratelheliKbt  upon  the  cavltj 

ironj  portion  of  the  mouth  i» 

quired.    Two  aizee,  TfspectiTelj 

i  inch  and  t  Incfaindlameter.ua 

made,  which  it  U  believed  will 

meet  all  requirements. 

Price,  eitber  size,  PImd  Glass 93.00 

M         u       u     Uagulfjlng  GIbm. >JtO 

THE   8.    8.   WHITE    DENTAL   MFG.    CO. 

FLPHIA  HEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO  BROOKLYH. 


OV 


NITROUS  OXIDE  GAS  AND  CYLINDERS. 

From  anil  after  Aoj^iiHt  1,  IHHH,  nntil  further  n<»iice, 
tlie  prico«  of  our  liSaM  €yliiidors«  will  be  an  followM  : 

100  icallon  €yliuder»,        .        .        .       eaeh  iiO.OO 
500       "  **  ..."    15.00 

TlieMe  rediietioiiPi,  ivitli  the  i*eeent  cut  In  Hi'ilroas 
Oxide,  will  make  the  pri€*eM  of  €.ylinder«9y  filled  and 
relilleiK  a^  follows  : 

Cylinder,  with   lOO  tcallonm  of  OaM       .  i^H.OO 

•■^       500        "                   "          .  25.00 

Keiilling:   HlO-^allon  Cylinder  22.00 

"          50<l       "             "               ...  lO.IIO 


A  PRACTICAL   TREATISE 

ON 

Artificial  Crown-  and  Bridge- Worit. 

By    GEORGE    EVANS. 


WITH    600    XI^T^XJHTHATTONS. 

Octavo.    Cloth.    258  pp.    Priob,  $3.00. 


The  author  is  well  known  as  an  ingenious  ex))ert  in  the  field  of  which  his 
Tolume  treats,  and  ns  might  be  expectid  the  work  is  eminently  practical.  Bat 
little  space  is  given  to  theorizing  upon  disputed  points,  the  main  object  of  the 
▼riter  lieing  to  tell,  in  as  few  words  as  will  make  bis  meaning  dear,  the  best 
methods  of  procedure  in  Crown  and  Bridge-work.  To  this  end  he  has  enlisted 
the  engmvcKs  art  wlierever  a  picture  would  tell  the  story  graphically.  The 
book  is  a. most  profusely  illustrated,  more  thnn  half  the  figures  having  been 
drawn  by  the  author. 

Much  that  is  new  in  practical  devices  is  here  presented,  together  with  what 
has  been  found  valuable  in  tlic  methods  published  by  others  in  the  dental 
joam^ils. 

To  those  imercsted  in  Crown  and  Bridge-work  (and  who  among  dentists 
ii  not?)  this  volume  will  be  indispensnhle,  ns  within  its  covers  are  to  be  found 
plain,  practical  directions  by  which,  with  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity  in 
adapluti(m,  any  suitable  case  can  be  treated. 

Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  the  price,  or  can  be  ordered  through  dealers  lA 
dental  supplies  or  book-sellers. 

THE  S.  S.  WHITE  lERTAL  HFG.  €0^  Pvblbher. 


TH£  H.  H.  WHITB  BKIVTAT^  MFG.  CO., 

Philadelphia.  New  York.  Boston.  ChloAffo.  Brooklyn. 


WILLIAM  VALLEAU,  JR. 

MANUPACTUKEIt  OF 

SOFT  AND  COHESIVE 


* 


\\T>^^V''  ^W^*  VW\V.\\V\\\\\W     '.WWSiNWW*'  WvWWV 


Extra  Dry  (Golii  &  Platina)  Alloy,  ImproTeil  Lm\m,  k 

S06  BROOME  STREET,  -        -  -         N.  Y.  CITY. 

We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dental  prore8si(m  to  t1)c  fact  that 
oar  buslneBS  was  establ'iBhed  in  1840,  and  has  lieen  strictly  confined  to  purify- 
ing and  hammering  metals.  With  tliiH  experience  we  fe<>]  justified  in  asserting 
that  any  article  we  put  upon  the  market  should  certainly  have  the  merit  which 
we  claim  for  the  above  articles  of  manufacture. 

We  claim  for  our  foil  that  it  Is  made  of  almoluttly  pure  gold,  and  beaten 
with  the  greatest  care  to  produce  uniformity  and  touglm<  ss,  never  lu»ins[  Bii;bt 
)f  quality  for  the  sake  of  cheapness.  The  bcht  makers  have  demonstrritcd  that 
M^tolutely  pure  gold  cannot  be  made  cheap. 

Our  Extra  Dry  AHpy  and  Improved  Amalgam  are  con'i>osed  of  entirely 
pure  metals,  fused  and  mixed  with  the  greatest  care  consistent  with  a  view  to 
produce  the  genera]  efiect  to  be  desired  jn  all  Amalgams.  They  contain  no 
Cadmium  or  ^1*710. 

We  will  cheerfully  extend  every  fiicility  to  anyone  desiring  to  test  them  to 
their  fullest  capacity,  and  most  respectfully  invite  a  trial. 

These  filltngs  can  be  obtained  at  nny^  first-claaa  Dental  depot,  or  direoUy 
rem  our  house  at  the  following  rates: 

Soft  and  Cohesive  Foil |30  00  per  oz. 

"      ••  **         •*     IS 06   "I" 

<«      i«  M         «i     ^ 7  50   **  ^  ** 

'•      **  •         " 400    "  i  " 

Eureka  Gold  Filling  at  same  rates 

Extra  Dry  Alloy |i  00  per  oz. 

"       »*       "    ..JsOO    "I" 

Improved  Amalgam 2  50  per  oz. 

All  goods  can  be  returned  if  not  as  represented. 

Fob  Sale  Bt  SNOWDEK  ft  COWMaIT 
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GOLD  FILLING  MADE  EASY 

BT  USING 

SIBLEY'S   FELT  GOLD. 

After  a  lonff  scrios  of  experiment,  I  am  now  able  to  offer  to  the  profession 
an  entirely  new  form  of  Gold  for  Filling  Teeth,  which  enables  the  operator  to 
work  moi-c  nipidiy,  with  errcater  ease,  and  produce  better  results  than  with  any 
other  form  of  Gold.  Tho  Gold  1b  prepared  In  strips  of  conveoicnt  thickness  that 
may  bo  cut  with  sharp  scissors  or  a  knife  into  pellets  of  any  desired  size.  In 
oolor  It 

RESEMBLES   FROSTED    COIiB. 

U  absolutely  pure,  thoroughly  cohesive  and  homotrcneous  and  readily  spreads; 
oooforminK'  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 

3MsiKING  A   JPEREECTLY    TIGHT  FILLING. 

Unless  the  Gold  Is  exposed  to  moisture  annealing  is  unnecessary. 

Full  direotlons  for  nse  acoompany  each  paokage. 

That  the  profession  may  have  an  opportunity  to  test  this  Gold,  without  buy- 
ing' the  usual  minimum  package,  for  a  short  time  I  will  put  up  packages  con- 
taining 1  -40  of  an  ounce;  price,  $1.00. 

PKIGBS  OP  GOLD  AS  FOLLOWS : 

i  ounce,  $4.50.    i  ounce,  $17  50,    i  ounce,  $34.00. 

CAUTION.— See  that  a  fac-simile  of  my  signature  Is  over  the  cork  of  each  phlal 
none  genuine  without. 

Cash   Must  Accompany  all  Orders  for  Gold. 


Needle  Foil  Carrier. 


I»A.TET^T 


Er>    FOR* 


The  cut  In  the  margin  represents  the  full  size  of  this  useful  Instrument. 

It  consists  of  a  fine  needle  point,  controlled  by  a  spring  with  sufficient  ten- 
sion to  hold  it  extended  while  picking  up  the  Gold  and  carr>ing  it  to  the  Cavity, 
by  preasuro  the  Gold  Is  then  forced  into  position  when  the  spring  allows  the 
needle  to  recede  and  free  itself,  leaving  the  Gold  In  place.  This  Carrier  was 
especUilly  designed  for  Sibley's  Felt  Gold,  but  will  be  found  to  surpass  anything 
heretofore  used  for  this  purpose  with  any  form  of  gold.    Price,  $3.00. 

GIDEON    SIBLEY, 

3.3t3a.   iSc   Fil-bert   Streets. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

Fob  Sale  by  SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

9  9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

— Ekkp  a  Fdll  Stock  or— 

White's  and  Justi's  Teeth, 

— Albo— 

SIBLEY,  WILMINGTON  AND  MORRISON 

$1.00  Teeth. 

EvKur  Lkadino  Brakd  or 

GOLD,  AUALGAU,  and  CEUEirrS 


. 1  HE  ATTENTION  OF 

Westeru  and  Southeni  Dentists 

Is  Cai.i.kd  to  Our  Laiiok  Stock  of 

Instruments  and  Materials 

Of  All.  Rkuahuk  Hakufactukriu 
(Jin-pjiil  Attention  Given  to  tfte  SmalUvt  Order. 

— PUSLISHKIW  OP  THE— 

t  Qiiurlirly  Jouroal  Dcvolcd  lo  the  InleieKis  of  Uie  Dental  I'lofi-tsioo. 
IQ  SubecriplioQ  Flily  Centa. 


a^srm^E^LSS  j^:s:s:s'2r  (&  ©idsts, 


iEXITISTS'  WmB  GOLB  AKB  TIN  W9Uu 

The  attentioD  of  DentiBtsis  invited  to  oar  PINB  GOLD  FOIL,  which  is  prepared 
tinder  our  conBtant  persoDal  sapervirion.    Oui  Nob.  are  4,  5,  6,  and  8. 
We  are  also  maDufacturing  an  ADHESIVE  FINE  GOLD  FOIL,  Nos.  4,  5,  and  6. 

ALL  onr  Gold  Foil  is  manufactured  from  ABSOLUTELY  PURS  GOLD,  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  purpoBCi  with  great  care,  by  ourselves. 

ADDRESS—  CHARLES  ABBEY  &  SONS,  Philadelphia 


LUKENS  &  WHITTINOTON, 

KAXUrACTTRKKS  01 

And  Dealers  in  Dental  Supplies, 
626  R^CE  STREET, 


Jacob  J.  Teufel  &  Bro. 


A  SPKCIALTY. 

WSDAL  AND  DIPLOMA  AWAKDED  BT  THE 

Centennial   Commission,   1876. 


1114    i@iiitk    1^©mt&    i^tr§)@t, 


^  ^ 


All   Our   Forceps  are   Warranted, 

FOR  SALE  BT  11  SNOWDEN  A  COWMAN. 


p  OLD  @  PLATIN  A  J 


.X*^       o*     /  AT  ALL  OEPOIS. 

^.-^    '^'         MANUFACTURED 


Gtiicap  Dental  Manufacturing  Co. 


FokSalibt    SNOWDEN  &  cowman 

9  W.  FATETtu  Street,  Baltiaisre,  Md 
|6 


REDUCTION  IN  FORCEPS. 

We  keep  in  stock  a  large  line  of  selected  fbrceps  made  from   best 
quality  of  steel.    Nickle  Plated,  Octagon  Joint.    Price  per  pair,       -    $2.26 
Can  supply  any  make  or  numW  from  any  catalogue  at 

manufacturers*  prices. 

Octagon,  Steel  Handles,  best  quality,  per  dozen,       -  $3.00 

fll^TIGULAiPOI^S 
Fh>m  ...       11.00  to  $4.00  each. 

]^B-DlS>PIIiLBD  fflBP^GUr^Y. 
Put  up  in  four  ounce  Tials,  -  -  .        -  -  each    .40 

JDoDBLLiHS  Composition. 

8. 8.  Whitens  1)2,  a,  4,  per  pound,  -  -  $1.25 

Hood&Reynold'8  0,l,  2, 8,  perpound,        -  -  1,25 

GUJpipA-l^BF^OHA   PILLING- 

TheS.  8.  White  MTg.  Go's  Pellets,  per  ouucc,  -       -     $4.00 

Pat  up  in  bozee  containing  i,  i,  1-10, 1-80  ounces. 

Caulk^s  Diamond  Pellets,  per  ounce,  ....       $4.00 

Ptft  up  in  boxes  eonlaiamg  1-4, 1-8  and  1-16  ounces. 

POWLBfj'S  ©BMPOI^AI^Y  S^POPPING. 
PHlseper  diOice,  ....  -  -        .50 

Dl^.  S.  0»  OLIYBI^'S  GUJPinA-gBI^GHA, 

Per  ounce,  -  -  -  $4.00 

Pat  up  in  t,  i,  1-4, 1-10, 1-20  ounce  packages.  18 

Please  note  the  following  Testimonials,  which  are  a  sample  of  hundreds 
received  from  every  part  ot  the  United  States, 

Db«  E.  M.  Wabhv,  Waltham,  Mass.— Tour  Anesthetic  does  all  you  claim 
it  will  do. 

Dr.  a.  H.  Lre.  Washington,  D.  C— Your  Anesthetic  is  ft  wondefful 
article,  and  in  my  hands  has  proven  a  success. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Brbkdino,  Sun  Diego,  Cal.— I  use  your  Aussthetic  daily,  and 
with  perfbct  sui  cess. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Moruison,  Morristown,  O.-^My  patients  express  themselves 
much  pleased  with  your  Anassihetic. 

Dr.  a.  U.  CHAirDLSR,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.— I  find  your  '* Local  AnsDS- 
thetic*'  all  you  claim  it  to  be. 

Dr.  Thus.  M.  Talbott  Washington,  D.  C— I  have  tried  your  Anaesthetic 
until  I  am  satisfied  it  will  do  ^11  you  claim  lor  it. 

DIRfiCTI0N8.---Dry  tiie  gums  thoroughly,  then  apply  the  **  Anaesthetic" 
to  the  gums  around  tlie  tooih  with  a  pledget  of  cotton ;  let  it  remain  for  one 
minute,  then  instantly  remove  the  tooth 

A  24l  MOb  «r  IT.  K.  T.  BWi  '^  IMAl  AR^Timc "  Mit  prepaM  for  tlM,  ai4 
parutesi  tt  aake  Teeth  Bxtnciiig  paiilen,  er  ■# ley  refiked,  by  Br.  K.  T. 
lAlt,  luifketirer  vU  Prtprleier,  Bewlfig  flreei,  Ky. 

For  Salb  dt  Skowdbr  *  Cowican,  Baltdcorb,  Md. 


n 


B^i^^il  S^i^t 


I 


ESTABLISHED  1856. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Deatal  ChairSo  Lathes.  &c. 


AND  DBALERS IN 


DENTISTS'  MATERIALS, 

No.  9  W.  Fayette  St,  between  Charles  &  Liberty  Sts 


OrOILilD  X^OIILi 

■ 

Per  oz. 

i  oz. 

i  oz. 

i  oz. 

Abbey  &  Sons, 

$32.00 

$16.00 

$8.00 

$4.00 

Valleau's 

30.00 

I5-00 

7.50 

4.00 

Ney  &  Co*s. 

30,00 

1500 

7.50 

4.00 

S.  S.  White's,  i  Century, 

30.00 

1500 

7-50 

4.00' 

Globe, 

30.00 

15.00 

750 

4.00 

"        "           looo  Fine, 

30.00 

1500 

7«50 

4.00 

R.  S.  Williams,  Cylinders,  A,  ' 

Rect.  Pellets, 

'  30.00 

15-00 

8.00 

4.00 

Standard, 

Watt's  Crystal, 

32.00 

16.00 

8.00 

4.00 

E.  Rowan  &  Co. 

29.00 

1500 

3  20  per  i-iooz 

•'            "        untrimmed, 

5.60  per  1-5  oz 

«<            1*               (( 

2.90  per  I- 10 oz. 

Ney  &  Co'e— N06.  4, 6, 8,  and  10,        -        -        40  Genjts  per  Book* 

S.e.  White'B, 3O      "      «      •• 

"        "        Noe.  4, 6,  8  &  10,  (extra  toogh)      40      "      «      " 

SNOWDEN  A  OOWKAK, 

No.  9  West  Fajette  Street  Baltimors. 

14 


r 


PORCELiJI   TEETE 

We  keep  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Teeth  of  the  following 

Manufacturers,  which  we 

SELL  AT  THEIR  PRICES. 


S.  8,    WHITE'S. 

GUM. 

PLAIN. 

RETAIL  PRICE.        -        -        -        -    i?  Cts. 

10  Cts. 

For  515  oo  net  Cash,        ...          14    " 

9%  " 

"      2500       "             -        -        -        -     13    " 

9      " 

"       5000         "                   ...          I2J^" 

S'/4  " 

"    100  00       "             -        -        -        -     12    " 

8      " 

M,  D.  JUSTI'S. 

GUM. 

PLAIN. 

RETAIL  PRICE,        -        -        -        -     15  Cts. 

10  Cts. 

For  giS  00  Cash,      -        -                -         14   " 

9'A" 

"      2500    "               -        -        -        -     13    " 

9       " 

"        5000     "              -         -         -         -        \2%" 

8>^  " 

"     100  00    "               -        -        -        -     12    " 

8      " 

We  also  keep  in  Stock  a  full  assortment  of  Block  Teeth  of  the 

following  makes,  viz : 

Gtideon  Sibley's 

— AND — 

The  Wilmin^on  Dental  Manfacturing  Co. 


Price  per. 

set  of  14, 

"     n 

i(        It 

"     29 

((         (1 

"    60 

tf                 u 

"    92 

It             l( 

"  125 

(1             (« 

$    I  00 
10  00 

25  00 
50  00 

75  00 
100  00 


Less  than  14  Teeth,  8  cents  per  Tooth. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 


9 


0  W£ST  FATETTB  8TR£ST,  BALTIMORB. 

15 
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M 
r 


I 
I 


r  OLD  @  PLATIN  A 


U 


R 


Price,  94.00  per  os.  Troj. 


il 


TO  INSURE  GOOD 
RESULTS  USE  THE 
\       BEST  MATERIAL 


\ 


<" 


\       /    / 
\  /    / 


Pnt  np  In  ^,  $4  and 
1  oz.  p'k'gs.    Each 
\         packatre  \raiTanted 
\    M  rtpreMated. 


/ 


\ 


/ 


/ 


AT  ALL  DEPOTS. 
MANUFACTURED 

BY 


Chicago  Dental  ManufaGturing  Go. 


OHIOA^OO. 

For  Sale  by    SNOWDEN  %c.  COWMAH 

9  W.  Fayette  Stueet,  Baltimare,  MA 
16 


AIiT^ATT  TAiaT.-Bi, 


p^s^^tateS^tftb 


beginning  at  Vienna,  in  iSy^,  where  I  made  vny  first  display ^ 
^  /  have  received  successively  at  the  Six  World's  Fairs  tJu 
Htgheet  Award  for  JMTLBTCIAL  TEETBf  this  being  the  most 
important  branch  of  my  business  and  all  that  I  exhibited. 

The  greatest  proof  ever  extended  for  Superiority  to  any  manu' 
,  a£lurer  of  FOBCBJiAUfT  TBETB,  for  their  Strength,  Adaptation 
and  J^atural  Life-like  Appearance,  was  received  by  me  through  the 
Report  of  the  Judges}  Centennial  International  Exhibition  2&z6p 


«>Si:XTRACT»*i- 


r&OX  TEB  BEISftil  ESF0E7  OF  TEB  JOBIlfiS  01 AWAS98  OF  OEOOP  ZBT. 


''  B.  ^.  oIu*H  EXHIBITED  HOTHIIW  EOT  TEETH,  (c^i  tu  ii$^v^  m» 
Miutitui  in  ios  e«tt0nt«.  oln  coiot^,  t«ati#iuoenou  and  keatkuMf  toeu  wett  oil 
ioat  couti  he  cU»uecl;  tfeeu  toero  a  taU&fui  «6|9«o<li4ctton  of  te«  pDiiMoiooioQi 
ooa«aci^Uilc»  o|  icM  natutat  otoan*^  veto  (o  tM  individual  (erio  and  «e(ait«et« 
to  {00  enHta  ^et.  V/Oeiv  conjotmalion  leiio  tefeMnee  4o  cIom  and  ea^u  adae* 
tailon  {0  iK>9  ntoxiUa^tt  ozco  ftooiMd  cateiui  #lndu  o|  m  nesd*  o|  (cto  paiteiil 
and  opezaioz.  Coeia^  vatioti^  and  nnniezou^  deviation*  pom  tint|ozniltu  oi  atco 
and  outline^  ftimniatina  icM  itt«anuztitteft  o|  natuM^  wav  m  tteztect  l&at  lew* 
in  toe  motiio  no  vuMicion  oi  toeiz  attiliciai  natut#  teonid  oe  eniettained.  vol 
diiMooftition  o|  tooio-mato^iai  loav  vo  vkiuttiuu  monooed  a»  to  mcuzo  ioa  orcatet 
amount  o|  vtsenato  leito  too  (eovt  outk;  and  too  in«ottion  ot  «(atinum  Ml 
•0  at/tanaed  av  t^  «onde»  tosii^  diMUioomont  an  almost  impcttiUg 

66  E.  Madison  St  Chlovro.      i8 '      1301  &  1303  Arch  St  Philideioliii. 


SIX  WORLD'S  FAIR  MDALS 

OF  TMB 

HIGHEST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 

AWABDED  FOB  SDPEBIOEm 

AT 

VIENNA,  CHILI,    PHILADELPHIA,   PARIS, 
SYDNEY,    MELBOURNE, 

H.  D.  JUSTI,,'"'^  ■'"■ 

IN  COMPETITION 

WITH  THE  BEST  MAKERS 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

—NEW— 

FoFtaJlte  Head-Beat, 


FBXCE,FUairickaFlafed,       -      -      $10.00 

— MAinir  AOTUBXD  AXD  FOK  BAt3  BT— 

s:orownK]<r  a  cowmajt, 

K>  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


filirOWl>K»    A    COWMAN^ 


Portable   Head-Rest. 


VUt  BMd-Reat  am  be  attiched  to  uiy  ch^r,  is  very  Ann,  and  can  be  ralaad,  low- 
Bd  or  mored  bukwird  or  forwaid  vlthoDt  Interfering  wltli  the  attacbmeiit  to  Uw 
■tr.    It  -wtiktia  odIt  4  lb*.,  tmd  occcniea  •  apace  onlj  or  13  x  4  Inches. 

PRICE,  95  oa 

21  BNOWDEN  &  COWMAN,  9  W.  f  ayette  Street. 


f  ke  tatpseTed  Wilkeseea  ©kalt. 


PateDted  NoTembar  W.^ISH;  October  81,  1B7S.    Rclmed  Jd^4j187V;  Mucfe 
19, 1878  i  Jtute  15, 1878  ;  Aoftnit  90, 1878 ;  ingnat  3^  IBTS 

Ill  belt  qualltr  OreeD,  Crlmion,  or  U&roon  Pluh       .       -       -       -       |i8o  M 
In  fUbtt  ocdor  of  flneat  Flnah,  paffed  with  Pluta,  trlmiBed  with  Silk  CotA, 

with  WUton  Oupet       ....  -       -       -       -        100  Ot 

[b  Abct  Upfaolcterittg,  foil  Torklsh  Btfle,  Paffed  with  Pliub,  ud  trimmed 

with  Bilk  Cord,  with  Cerpet  to  nutch SIOOI 

la  OrimHHi  Pliin  Tnrk^  Horocoo  or  Leather 100  M 

la  KmboeiBd  Tnrker  Horoooo,  Tan  or  Crimaon,  Paffed  with  Plain  Horoooo, 

edged  with  Cord,  Azmlnlster  Carpet  on  Apron  and  Poot-ReeU     -     nO  01 

BOTCTTNTq  FRTITl, 

Fm*  Sale  by  Snowden  &  Cowman,  9  W.  Fayette  St,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


TSIE  CSTOLOIX)  OH^IK,. 


PitaiM  December  88, 1S75 ;  Jalv  8, 1877;  Norember  SO,  1877 ;  Much  »,  1880 ;  H&t  St 
18SS.    He-iuDeBJul74,I876iHuchig,18Te;  August37,I878.    Otbera  pending. 


This  Chftir  wu  deigned  ecpecidly  to  meet  &  demand  fi 
■■bidlDg  a  variety  of  eeaential  movemenU,  could  be  sold  tt 
mikenon.  The  H.  8.  White  Pedal-lever,  or  the  Horrisoa. 

For  those  who  want  a  low-priced  cbair  which  in  ferality  of  movementa  Hi  sor- 
paiMB  anything  heretofore  OMred  fbr  the  money,  the  Cycloid  is  the  chair.  It  ia 
Cronglr  millt,  and  the  Bnieh  and  gememl  appearance  make  It  a  desirable  addition  to 
t  weu-nunialied  ofttce. 

The  UfUng  BMchantsm,  which  has  a  range  of  11)  inches,  la  mtirely  new  and  is 
rorked  with  great  ease  and  rapidity.  SbouTd  the  crank  by  acddent  alip  fh>m  tba 
■ad  Um  descoid  of  the  Chair  is  anlomaticallv  arreeted. 

The  arms  are  ao  arranged  that  tbqr  may  M  rotated  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator 
iid  TPt  baofserrlcetnthe  patient. 

The  foot-board  can  tie  aqjoited  In  tbnr  positions,  anil  a  permanent  mpport  for 


ftraai*BtaMowDMa*aowMia, 


THE  MOEEISON  DENTAL  CHAIE. 

Seimifl  M^  16,  1877.  EngUah  ftXtoA  Bw.  7, 1867. 


PRI0B8. 

In  bMt  qiuUty  GrMO  or  Ounet  Flush       ...               .        .  $180.00 

In  Bwl  Morocoo,  Emboaaed I40JW 

In  flnMt  qoKllty  Green  or  Garnet  PluBh,  puffed  and  trimmed  wlUi 

Silk  Flnah,  Aill  ToAlih  DpholHwr IS&OO 

In  French  Hoquet,  Boqnet  pattern HHM 

In  Mme,  bot  paffed  with  Bilk  Pluah,  Ml  TarkUh  Upholtteiy        ;  ItOJJt 

STUDKNT'S  MORRISON  CHAIR. 

To  meet  mn  often-esprewed  want  of  a  firat-dua  dulr  M  ft  lo<r  prioa,  Uw 
Btadeut'B  Maniton  waa  bronetit  oat.  It  U,  Id  all  reqiecti,  eqoal  to  the  re^nlni 
llorrUoD  cfaalr,  except  thnt  It  ii  npbolatered  la  a  aeal-browo  corded  muarUl, 
laatead  of  a  plnah.  It  presenti  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  will  wear  nearly 
M  well  M  plnih. 

FRICB. 
In  Ooided  UpboliteiT tlOS.OO 

We  eapply  dtber  etyle  of  the  Hordeon  Chair,  with  or  wltbont  Caaten. 
Wlten  ordered  with  Caaten,  the  price  U  $10.00  extra. 

For  8«le  by  Snowden  ft  Cowman,  &  W.  Fajrette  Btreet,  BalUmoie,  Md. 


GAS  APPARATUS. 

Surgeon^  Caa^  Ko,  1,  QOmplote $86  SI 

•'        **   i        ••        8760 

•*         «      «  a^      -      (upriarbt) 86 » 

•*  ••       ••    4,        ••  •*        87  71 

•*  "        "    fi,        ••  ••        8186 

'*        ••   6»        ••  »•        82^1 

Nick^l-Piated  Qa^omelerjind  Stand*  coqiptofe  with  SQp  gallon  C>'Uad^,  (flUed) 

Tubiog,  Inhajer^etc 1 177  Jfi 

Jspanned  Gasometer  and  Stand,  complete  with  600  srallon  Cylinder,  (filled) 

Tubing,  Inhaler,  etc ,... 130  80 

Boxing,  extra 6  00 

Parts  of  G^m  Appaviitas. 

Moroooo  Case,  Velvet  Lined,  Nickel-PUted  Mouotlngs $10  00 

Upright     "     Leather  Ck>vered,  "         "  "  10  00 

Japanned,        ••         ••  »«  5qq 

6aa  Bag,  4}  gallons  of  capacity 2  25 

»*     »»     7        »♦  »*        ,,. 3  50 

Stand  for  100  gallon  Cylinder 4  60 

"   500     "  "       7  00 


• 


OA». 


Cylinder  with  100  gallons  of  Gas $18  60 

**    600       **  "    86  00 

Kellllln«r  100  gallon  Cylinder 2  60 

**       600      **'  **     8|cents  per  gallon,  say 12  60 

We  p^y  no  f roight  on  Cy linden  either  way. 

COBVIilllJlE  WHBJBIiS. 

iinch.  finch.  Hnoh.  finch.  finch.  llnoh. 

NaOO  $    6 

0  7 

1  10  $   12  $   16  $   17  $   20  $   80 

2  14  15  17  20  26  86 
8                   18                   20                   86                   80                   36  40 

4  88  25  30  35  40  60 

5  ^  80  dO  46  60  00 

6  %  45  60  60  70  86 

7  60  60  70  85  100  130 
^              8  85  110  .180  160  175  2  26 

8  125  150  180  225  2  70  3  60 
10  200  2  50  300  325*  860  460 
n                875                3Ce               .4  25                5  00                5  75                626 

Articulating  Wheels,  30  cents  each. 

]nTRAT£  OF  AMMOiriA. 

6  pa«nds,4iiclu<Unglitoae  Jar ^%  .2)00 

10       "  u  ..       ..     375 

20       ••  •»  •♦       »*     7  00 

Poup4.. • .95 

Boxing  extra. 

A&KTALi  JPIiAfinnSB. 

Iterrel $  8  60 

Half-P«rrpl-.-« ; 2  60 

(Quarter- Barrel 1  60 

Thn«-PcckCan 2  00 

Slxtccn-Quart  Can 1  46 

Twelve-Quart  Can... 1  16 

Six-Quart  Can 70 

^  '  3QX|ng  «i|id  ^oi^tainge  extra. 

J9^fw  Mownai.  DeiUl  IkK  •  W.  Fayette  KxoiL  VUfmrn.  V 
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SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

Diamond  lij  Wheel, 


This  fly-wheel  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with 
wrought  iron  spokes,  in  an  iron  frame,  complete  in 
itself,  can  be  set  anywhere,  and  runs  very  steady. 

It  has  sufficient  power  and  speed  for  any  Dentist's 
Lathe  Head.  The  feet  are  easily  detached,  and  all 
can  be  packed  in  a  smaller  box  than  any  other  Fly 
Wheel  of  its  dimensions  in  the  market. 

Price  BoaeeOt $8,00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  9  W.  Fayktte  Street, 


} 


9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of  the  following  articles : 

New  Patented  Vvlcanizer,  complete  for  Kerosene 
or  Gas,  with  two  Malleable  Iron  Flasks, 

United  States  Lathe — ^Long  Spindle, 

'•  "  Short  Spindle, 

"  "     •       "         Stand  and  Cord, 

American  Lathe,       .... 

"  •  Extra  Large  Driving- Wheel, 

Diamond  Lathe — Complete,        -       .       .       - 
"      .  •'        Fly  Wheel,        .... 

Fly  Wheel,  No.  1,  (New)     -        - 

Portable  Hand  or  Foot  Lathe — Complete, 

"  «  Without  Foot 

Attachment, 

Qu€$drant  Hand  Fly^Wheel  Lathe, 

Hand  Fly -Wheel  Lathe,         -       -       -       - 

Hand  Lathe, 

Diamond  Lathe  Head — Polished  Brass, 
Socket  Table  Head,  .... 

U.  8.  Table  Head — ^holes  m  base  to  screw  to  table, 
American  Lathe  Head,     "         "         "       " 
LadleH  and  Handle — two  Ladles  and  one  Handle, 
Moctennion  Brackets — weight  only  five  pounds, 
Portable  Head'IteHtH — weight  only  four  pounds, 
Patent  Portable  Head^Rest,  full  nickel  plated, 

Soldering  Lamps, 

Flask  Press ^  No.  i,  well  made  and  very  strong,  improved  1  50 

"         "        No.  2,  new,         ..... 
Ingot  Moulds — broad  base  with  handles.  No.  1 

"  "  "  No.  3 

Bailey^s  Motdding  Flasks, — per  set  of  2, 
Students  Case — with  8  medicine  bottles, 

^*  "  "    6        "  "        and  lamp, 

Britannia  Impression  Cups^long  handles,  various 

styles  and  27  sizes — each, 
We  make  no  charge  for  Boxing  any  of  the  above  goods. 
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18  oo 

16  00 

16  00 

12  00 

15  00 

16  00 

14  00 

8  00 

8  oo 

6  00 

5  60 

4  60 

4  60 

4  00 

6  00 

5  00 

4  00 

4  00 

,75 

6  00 

6  00 

lo  oo 

-  .90 

1  50 

1  50 

2  25 

2  75 

3  25 

75 

8  00. 

85* 

BBOTTBElSr  ft  eOWMAB'S 

NEW  PATENTED  VULCANIZER. 


Complete  for  Keroeene  or  Gag, 
itUA  Two  Large  JUaUeabte  7rof» 
Vtaska,  $18.00 


TO  THB  BBN-TAIi  PROFBSSIOK. 


NEW  PATENTED*^  YULCANIZEB. 

In  offering  our  New  Patented  Vuloanizer  to  the  Dental  Profession,  we  do  so  with 
the  knowled^  that  It  far  supersedes  anything  of  the  kind  now  before  It  in  strength, 
Itility,  durability  and  simplicity. 

The  boilers  are  made  of  four  pound  copper  and  will  stand  a  steam  pressure  Ave 
times  as  great  as  it  is  required  to  vulcanize  at  380".  They  are  tinned  inside,  wliich  pre- 
vents the  copper  from  corroding,  if  kept  clean.  The  V ulcanizers  are  made  larger  than 
the  ordinary  ones,  so  as  to  take  any  flask  in  the  market.  The  bolts  are  so  arranged 
Ikat  tho  pressure  from  them  comes  directly  on  the  packing  and  makes  it  steam  tight. 

The  movements  of  unloosening  the  top  and  taking  the  Vulcanizer  apart  are  positive 
and  quick.  The  movement  of  the  collar  in  unloosening  is  only  one-sixth  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  boiler ;  it  is  from  left  to  right :  and  is  guided  by  lugs  or  stops,  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  old  method  of  unscrewing  top  from  boiler,  which  often  gives 
teoublis,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  metal  if  allowed  to  get  oooL 

NEW  SAFETY  YALYE. 

After  long  experience  in  Safety  Valves,  Stops,  Blow-offs,  ftc,  we  have  adopted 
what  we  cwnsider  a  safe  device.    It  consists  of  the  seat,  or  body,  stem,  lever  and  weight. 

If  at  any  time  the  valve  should  leak,  a  slot  will  be  found  in  the  top  of  the  stem  to 
lit  a  screw  driver,  by  which  the  stem  can  be  turned  around  several  times  and  grind 
Itself  tight  again.  

EXTRACTS  FBOM  TIBSTIlf OKIAIiS. 


—It  surpasses  any  I  have  ever  used  or  seen.— Howard  W.  Hoopss,  D.  D.  S. 

—It  is  in  our  opinion  the  best  in  tho  market.  For  neatness  and  easy  working,  it  Is 
agem.— Drs.  Williams  and  Pbnnimqton. 

—Tour  new  Vulcanizer  has  been  in  use  in  my  laboratory  since  first  introduced  and 
has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction.— C.  K  Duck,  D.  D.  S. 

—It  gives  me  more  satisfaction  than  any  I  have  yet  used.  In  strength,  durability, 
easy  and  quick  working  of  all  its  parts,  it  excels.— Thomas  U.  Davy,  D.  D.  S. 

—I  have  used  your  Vulcanizer  regularly  since  its  first  introduction  and  it  works  to 
my  entire  satisfaction.  I  consider  it  tho  best,  safest  and  simplesc  I  am  sure  that  any 
dentist  who  sees  its  easy  workings  will  claim  all  I  do  for  it.— Bernhard  Mter,  D.  D.  S. 

—For  economy  of  time  and  ease  of  manipulation,  it  is  superior  to  all  I  have  seen  or 
nsed.  The  facility  of  closing,  cooling  without  resort  to  water,  and  opening,  will  be 
recognised  and  appreciated  by  all  as  great  improvements.— C.  E.  Bierbower,  D.  D.  6. 

—Your  Vulcanizer  is  the  best  and  strongest  I  have  used  or  seen.  The  advantages 
of  opening  and  closing  are  very  simple  and  efficient,  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  in 
tlie  market^nd  I  consider  it  a  great  acquisition  to  tho  mechanical  department  of 
dentistry.— WM.  B.  Finmey,  D.  D.l. 

DIBECTIONS  FOB  VSJVQ. 


▼UltCAIflZliB.— Screw  the  handle  into  the  cover,  loosen  the  three  bolts  on  the 
top,  turn  the  handle  from  left  to  right,  lift  the  cover  and  take  off  the  cap.  In  returning 
ttu^  cap  let  the  two  marks  on  the  cap  and  ring  come  opposite  each  other. 

|ar"Sprink1e  rubber  packing  with  powdered  Soapstone  before  putting  cap  on. 

SAF£TT  TAI« VIE.— Always  keep  tho  lever  upright  in  taking  the  Vulcanizer  cover 
off  or  putting  It  on,  and  until  the  cold  air  is  driven  out  of  the  boiler,  then  lower  lever, 
placing  weight  alwut  mid-way  so  as  it  will  not  blow  off  steam  at  dSSiP. 

KBKOSENB  8TOVB.— Keep  the  oil  reservoir  well  filled.  Before  lighting  the 
stove  tbo  urst  time  allow  it  to  stand  about  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  wicks  are  thor- 
oughly saturated,  trim  them  evenly  and  take  a  small  clip  off  of  the  comer  of  each 
wick,  fill  tho  top  tank  with  cold  water,  and  the  stove  is  ready  for  use. 

The  wicks  must  fill  out  the  wick-tubes.  Be  careful  to  use  the  right  size.  Keep  the 
wick-tubes  clean,  and  the  wicks,  when  not  lit,  turned  down  below  the  top  of  the  tubes, 
so  tb«t  the  oil  will  not  run  down  the  outside  of  them.  Keep  the  perforated  tin  clean 
■ad  the  wind  from  blowing  on  the  stovo  while  it  is  burning. 

iMihctirc^  kj  Sitwta  A  C«iniai»  9  W.  Fajette  Street,  laltiBere,  M. 
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NEW  PATENTED  VilLCANIZER, 


Complete  for  Kerosene  or  GaSf 
uiUh  Two  Large  JUaOeabte  Iron 
Flasks,  $18.00 


American  Lathe. 


Thia  ent  repreaents  an  im« 
proved  Lathe.  It  is  made  in  the 
Ter;  best  manner,  and  is  enitable 
for  either  the  Office  or  LabortUory. 

?,  .  I  .     ^^  It  has  a  solid  spindle — one  end  of 

/   If  I     ^V  whiuh  is  a  taper  screw  for  brush  or 

I    [I    I      ll  felt  wheels,  and  also,  a  space  for  a 

iX        Tr  large  corundum  wheel.    The  other 

side  of  the  spindle  has  a  space  for 
a  large  corundum  wheel  and  a 
screw  to  receive  the  chucks,  oa 
which  very  small  corundum  wheels 
can  be  placed. 

It  has  a  movable  column  and 
table,  which  is  capable  of  being 
elevated  Elsvsk  inches,  to  ao- 
oommodate  the  operator  in  eithera 
Bitting  or  standing  posture. 

Either  end  of  the  spindle  can  be 
thrown  towards  the  operator,  if 
more  convenient,  by  the  set  screw 
at  the  top  of  the  column. 

19"  We  also  make  for  this  Lathe 
a   Socket  Spindle — similar  to  our 
IT.  S.  Lathe  Short  Spindle. 
Price  of  Lathe,  as  per  cut,  with  two  Chucks,      -      f  15  00 
"         "  with  Socket  Spindle,  with  two  Chucks,     Ifi  00 
"  "  with  Extra  Large  driving- Wheel,  16  00 

•        Chucks,  extra,  -  .        .  .  16 

I^Ko  charge  for  Boxing. 

BNOWDEN  &  COWMAK, 

9  W.  Fayette  Street,  B»i\Uii)ore. 
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tHITS®  STATES  LATEK. 


'IVe  offer  to  tba  dentist  «  moet  cgmplete  FOOT  LATHE  tot  gnaSOf 
teetL  aoil  polislilng  plates. 

It  liAS  been  g'lttcn  up  in  a  euperior  manner,  great  care  tinving  lieen  takn 
tomabeltdurablcBDd  ctHcient.  It  has  a  moTsble  column  and  table,  whid 
U  cnpnble  of  being  elevated  elglkt  inclteB,  to  acconuuoiiate  llie  operiilor  in 
tither  a  littlng  or  eCanding  posture. 

It  cnn  Iw  ptickrd  in  r  box  BiKteen  incliea  iquRre,  and  ran  be  «ct  up  in  * 
*ew  minulfs,  presenting  ft  Ter7  neat  and  pleading  a|ipenmnce,  snilablcfir 
the  office  or  laboratory.  It  ia  finished  in  bronze,  and  runs  Ter7  ti^t  md 
•tead)-. 

Price  of  Lathe  complete  with  Short  Sirfndle,  as  per  cut,       -       •    |lfl  0» 
"  »  '•  "      Long        "  -  •         -  18  Oe 

**      Bund  only,  Including  Cord  and  Coupling,  -       -      IS  M 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  86  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimom 
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-Ajnerican  Lathe. 


TLia  cut  represents  an  im« 

Lathe.     It  is  made  iu  lh« 

very  beat  manner,  and   is  Buitabis 

for  either  the  Office  or  Laboratory. 

It  has  a  solid  apindle — one  end  of 

whiuh  is  a  taper  screw  for  brush  or 

felt  wheels,  and  also,  a  space  for  a 

1  wheel.     The  other 

of  the  spindle  has  a  qpace  for 

corundum  wheel    and  a 

to   receive    the   chucksr   on 

which  veryaniftll  corundum  wheell 

can  be  placed. 

It  has  a  movable  column  and 
table,  which  is  capable  of  bfting 
elevated  Elevek  iuchps,  to  ac- 
commodate the  operator  in  eithera 
flitting  or  ataading  posture. 

Either  end  of  the  spindle  can  be 
thrown  towards  the  operator,  if 
more  convenient,  by  the  set  screw 
at  the  top  of  the  column. 


:ketj^k^i 


icki 


tor  this  Lathe 
«iuilar  to  our 

$19  00 

16  00 

16  OO 

15 


.V3IAN, 


Tlie  Diamo&d  Fly  Wheel  and  Utlie  Heai 


DIAMOND  FLY  "WHEEL. 
Thii  fly -nliPcl  is  18  lnclie*  In  dtameter,  with  wrou^Ut  Iran  Bftokn.  In  t\ 
kxm  fru.iic.  cuuiplute  In  iUeir.can  be  lut  Anywhere  and  runa  very  HeMj. 
PRICE ia  00 


f^liAQ>G|ANT  FLY  WHlEilL  LATMI. 


By  meauB  of  tbe  qtudrant,  the  spindle  can  ^e  raised  fVotn,  or  }owa«d  tt 
the  t»b!e,  and  thrown  from  orne*rerto  tlieopijator.  Tlieoordistig'iilw* 
t?  slots,  and  tlie  lathe  la  sllcot;  IhcHpindle  la  of  the  best  qus^lj  oS  Uf* 
with  broEB  wnsberB  and  (wo  cbuc^  complete.     Weighs  only  four  pounds 

J     PRICE t*00  t 

BNC  /DFM  A  COWHAN,  80  W.  Payette  St.  BaliiiB-iw 
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NOVEI^TT    BBVKH    WHEEItS. 


1  a  ROW!  " 

'■       U 

2    2"       " 

"        1* 

5    2"       " 

*■    u 

18    S 

Medium   " 

II 

" 

» 

19    8 

Soft       " 

Bf 

'■ 

" 

88    «    ' 

u                u 

31 

" 

« 

21    8 

Hediam    " 

ai 

■' 

" 

20    2 

Stiff 

8f 

" 

18    8 

Soft       " 

a 

■' 

17    8 

Siiff      *■ 

3 

" 

M    8 

Son     " 

« 

" 

» 

60    8 

Sott       " 

8 

'■ 

" 

M    4 

", 

4 

" 

" 

COHTBRSma 

BKHTLBS 

10    8  Rows  Medlam  BriBtleE,  8i  Indies  disin 

15    8    "         Btiff         "        8i      " 

24    8    ■'       Medium    '■         2t      " 

M    8    ■'         Stiff        "        aj      " 

38    «    "       Medium    «         8       " 

27    4    "          Htlff        "       8        " 

eter 

STKAIOHT    HBUTl.Bfl-LOir«    •RAHKa. 

I.  62    3  Rows  Stiff  Brhtlei,  1(  inches  dlMoeter 
M    3 IT     "  "  . 

CVV^BAK    aWLUniM»-~tMMm    «H. 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

*FLY  WHEEL.  No,  1,  fa* 


This  Fly  Wheel  weighs  30  lbs.,  with  diameter  oi 
wheel  15  inches.  The  stand  is  the  stiffest  and  steaiest 
of  any  driving  wheel  in  the  market.  Owing  to  the 
position  of  the  feet  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
treadle,  The  wheel  has  an  immense  power  and  is  very 
light  running.  In  boxing  remove  pin  that  connects 
treadle  with  rod  and  fold  treadle  by  side  of  the  wheel 
Weight  complete,  46  lbs. 
Price  B»ed,       .       . .     -       .  -       -  $8.N 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  9  W.  Fayette  Street. 

BA.X.'riSIOREt  »!>• 
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l>«s«eMd  mm&  «s  9^««  ^m^ 


TheaboTsiaacatof  aPORTABLE  HAKD  OR  FOOT  LATHE, 
which  U  very  efficient,  manufactured  for  the  traveling  dentist ; 
weighs  under  7  pounds,  and  occupies  the  space  of  6  by  9  inches. 
Uembers  of  the  profession  who  have  seen  it  pFODOi'B<^e  it  first  rate. 

Price,  complete, f  6  00 

Without  Foot  Attachment,    -        -        -  5  50 


Hand  Fly  Wheel  Lathe. 


Hand  Lathe. 


"•^r-^ 


HAKD  FLY  WHEEL  LATHE.— It  is  intermediale  between 
tbeHand  Lathe,  and  the  Hand  and  Foot  Lathe;  it  weiglia  only 
three  pounds  and  1;^  a  first  rate  Lathe.  -  -  PRICE,  $4  5() 
HAND  LAT//i'i.— If  is  small,  strong  and  durable,  and  weighs 
only  two  and  a  qt  aifti  jonnds;  we  Lp.ve  (.old  a  large  number  of 
these  Lathes,— givt:ig  g/eat  satiafaotion.  -  •  PRICE  $4  00 
■9*  All  of  the  cog  wheels  of  our  Lathes  are  turned  and  cut  on 
a  machine,  and  are  uniform,  which  nuikes  them  luu  true  and  with 
little  noiue. 

SNOWDEN  4  COWMAN, 

No.  8«  West  Fajette,  Baltimore. 
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Snowden  &  Cowman's  EzUnsion  Bracket. 


ThlB  Brocket  is  mtule  of  Iron  patnled  in  Imhation  of  walout,  or  bronied 

When  stmlght  out  is  very  stiff,  hu  &  tliomb-Bcnw  at  each  Joint  to  keep  it  in 

any  position  it  may  be  placed,  and  folds  np  close.    It  only  welgbs  5  pounds. 

Price,  Rattnd  Triilo  as  per  cnt,        -       -        -       -     '  -        -       <6  JW. 

Sqnaro       "    with  drawers. 8  00 


T-A.BLE   HE^DS. 


A.— SOCKET  HEAD.— The  socket  fcrewsto  the  table.Lass  set  screw 
fai  the  lower  part,  the  head  elides  foar  inches  to  tighten  the  Gimp  or  vaiy 

the  lidglit  fl\>m  tiie  table PlUt^E  (5  00 

B.— U.  n.  LATHK  HEAD, -with  holes  in  thebaeetoscrewioBiiyuble. 

PRICE— Sliort  Spindle  (ns  per  cut  B) J4  00 

■'  Ijong  hiiiiidle 4  00 

C— DIAMOND  LATHE  HEAD,— The  head,  pulley,  and  spools  which 
ri^in  the  wheels  and  brushes,  are  of  Brass.  The  spinole  is  of  the  Ix-si  uu- 
annoiled  liammered  steel,  and  of  the  size  to  salt  Uie  Itolra  in  the  wliecia 

I'HIOE $noo 

tlNOWDEN  -4  COWMAN  M  W.  Pavrtte  Sk.  Bdliniora 
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BRITANNIA  IMPEESSION  CUPS, 

LONG   HANDLES. 
We  Manlkrtin  tke  MUwiig  Slnfl  ud  VKrietlM: 


npPEB,  Xoa.  0, 1, 3, 3, 4, 6,  S,  7.-00. 1 U  tha  lugnt  dn. 
LOTEl,    "    1,3,3,4,6.  -{lo  1  ii  tha  lugtn  lin.) 

PAETIAL  LOWEB  ODPS. 


BKOLOSBD  aiYITY,  loi.  9, 10,  ll.-(Ko.  S  U  tha  Uipml  dia.) 
OP£IIOATITT,Ioi.6,  7,8.  -do.  6  i<  tha  Uigait  liia.) 

UPPER  AND  LOWEB  CUPS. 


PABTUL  DPPBE-n.t  Bottom,  Ho..  8, 8, 10,  lHHo.  3  ii  the  laijan.) 

FULL  LOWEB-         ia,13,U-(Ilo.l2iith.I«jen. 

FBICE Eaoh 3S«ta 

SyoWDEK  it  COWHTAlr, 

9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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tnrovirDEn  a  cowmaws 
flask  Presses. 

No,  I,  Old  Style  Improved. 


This  Preee  ie  intended  to  cloee  the  flaek  after  packing  with 
rubber.  It  is  of  great  advantage,  Baving  screws  and  f  aahs. 
The  Dpright  rods  are  of  wrought  iron  ana  the  handle  of  &.i 
screw  can  be  detached.  They  are  weU  mad«  and  very  strong, 
and  has  been  made  larger,  so  that  it  will  take  any  Flask  in  the 
market.  Price,         .         -         .         .         J1.50. 


No-   2,    New   Style. 


This  Press  is  made  of  cast  iron,  very  heavy,  with  steel  screw 
and  detachable  handle.  It  has  a  Pivot  Plate  to  level  up  the 
flask,  insuring  always  a  central  pressure  on  the  flask ;  will  take 
any^flask  in  the  market         Price         -  t^-5^ 
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.  1,  will  caet  a  pUte  from  one  half  of  an  iocli  to  two  inohes 
in  width,  also  a  round,  half-round  and  square  bar.    - 

2,  will  cast  a  plate  from  one  half  of  an  inch  to  two  and 
three  quarter  inches  in  width,  &lso  a  round,  half-round 
and  square  bar.         ...... 

',  3,  will  cast  a  plate  3  inches  wide  and  4  inches  long 
also  round,  half-round  and  square  bar. 
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We  make  three  ricea  of  Ladles ;  one  bandle  wiU  flt  a 
rtniiivcU  when  tUu  Ladle  is  ploceJ  on  the  fire. 

No.  1 ,  is  S  inches  diameter,  and  8  Incliai  deep. 
"    2,"  4i    "         "  "   8  " 

"    8,  ■'  4+    "         "  "    21       " 

■  J-RICE.— a  Ladles,  (Nos.  2  and  8,)  with  1  Handle 19 

Nos.  3  and  8  Ladles,  without  handle,  eack 3S 

No.  t  large       "  "  "  "    40 

Handles  of  wrought  iron,  each 25 

8NOWDEN  &  COWMAK, 

Na  80  W.  Fayetto  St.   BalEiii:ore. 
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1  lili  S.  !5.  WHITE  IMPROVED  DE.NTAL  ENGlSlI:. 


For  Sale  by  Snnivcien  &  Cowman,  9  W.  Fayeltc  Si 


-"■■-?* 

„  li.,ln„»..i-,  Md-       1 

IHE  JOHNSWN  DENTAL  ENGINE. 


^-  ^4000 

!       ■  '  7e 

Fob  Sale  By    SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
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ARTICLE    I. 


HEADACHE  FROM  EYE-STRAIN. 


BY  DR.   WHEELOCK   RIDER,   ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


[Read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  Steuben,  January 

8th,  1889.] 

That  the  symptom  headache  is  of  the  greatest  frequency 
few  will  deny.  A  large  proportion  of  those  seeking  relief 
from  the  physician  complain  wholly  or  incidentally  of  head- 
ache, and  devoid  of  danger  as  this  disorder  may  be,  its 
seriousness  is  by  no  means  to  be  underated;  in  the  ag- 
gregate probably  more  hours  of  suffering  are  annually 
caused  by  headache  than  by  any  other  painful  affection; 
not  infrequently  it  necessitates  a  retirement  from  occupation 
or  involves  the  loss  of  much  time.  Therefore,  I  trust  a 
brief  resume  of  the  causal  relations  of  refractive  errors  to 
headache,  followed  by  a  few  illustrative  cases,  will  be  of 
interest  to  you. 

Headache  is  best  considered  as  arising  by  the  com- 
bined existence  of  a  general  predisposing  condition  and  a 
local  irritation.    Whatever  this  general  condition  may  be, 
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how  brought  about,  or  how  continued,  it  is  essentially  a 
deficient  resistence  on  the  part  of  the  general  nervous 
system  against  the  exciting  causes.  The  periodically 
returning  headache  becomes,  therefore,  a  veritable  nerve 
storm  set  up  by  the  occasional  inability  to  resist  an  ir- 
ritation, which  in  many  instances,  is  continuously  existing. 

Both  the  predisposing  condition  and  the  cause  of 
peripheral  irritation  are  often  inherited,  a  clinical  fact  of 
real  value.  Consumption,  neuralgia,  paralysis,  etc.,  prevail 
in  the  family  histories  of  many  of  these  patients,  as  does 
strabismus,  asthenopia  and  other  evidences  of  defective 
vision.  Among  cases  illustrative  of  this  hereditary  ten- 
dency let  me  mention  one  in  which  the  attacks  were  very 
frequent,  regularly  recurring,  severe  headaches,  accom- 
panied generally  by  nau&ea,  and  the  individuals  affected 
were :  mother,  three  sons,  one  daughter,  two  grandsons, 
and  two  granddaughters;  in  all  the  attacks  were  of  a  simi- 
lar nature. 

A  word  regarding  supposed  causation.  There  is 
rarely  such  uniformity  among  the  laity  in  medical  matters 
as  is  found  in  questioning  these  sufferers  as  to  the  supposed 
origin  of  their  attacks.  If  it  is  not  the  liver  to  which  the 
trouble  is  attributed,  it  is  the  stomach.  Aside  from  the 
clinical  evidence  to  the  contrary  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  either  of  these  organs  can  so  universally  be  at  fault. 
The  idea  arises  in  all  probability  from  the  observation  that 
gastric  function  is  imperfectly  performed,  and  that  vomiting 
frequently  occurs  during  attacks.  Much  as  in  sea-sickness, 
the  symptom  so  prominent  is  an  effect,  yet  popularly  the 
suffering  member  is  credited  with  the  offence.  On  the 
other  hand  the  liver  is  a  good  scape-goat,  its  condition  can 
not  be  easily  demonstrated;  appearance  of  bile  in  the 
stomach  contents,  resulting  from  prolonged  vomiting, 
might  also  give  rise  to  the  belief  that  a  disordered  liver  is 
the  exciting  cause. 

Considering  briefly  the  symptoms  of  sick  headaches,  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  special  senses  are  abnormally  acute; 
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slight,  and  especially  unpleasant  odors  are  recognized  with 
unusual  promptness,  hearing  acuity  is  intensified,  or  rather, 
there  is  apparent  hyperaesthesia  rendering  loud  sounds  very 
painful  sometimes,  and  photophobia  is  very  commonly 
present  Along  with  hearing  may  be  mentioned  the 
naturally  associated  vertigo,  and  subjective  noises.  Position 
most  generally  assumed  therefore  in  severe  attacks,  is  the 
horizontal  one,  in  a  darkened  quiet  room. 

These  few  points  are  taken  as  bearing  especially  upon 
the  particular  cause  I  am  to  consider.  Their  incompleteness 
is,  therefore,  excusable.  Let  me  recall  briefly  to  your  mind 
some  matters  in  the  physiology  of  vision. 

During  waking  hours  the  eyes  are  at  no  time  at  rest; 
their  eighteen  muscles  demand  innervation  sixteen  hours 
daily.  The  slightest  inequality  of  tension  of  the  muscles 
governing  the  motions  of  the  eyeballs  produces  marked 
discomfort,  if  uncorrected,  double  vision  and  vertigo,  for 
the  image  of  every  object  viewed,  must,  to  be  a  clear  one, 
fall  directly  upon  the  yellow  spot  of  the  retina;  when  both 
eyes  are  used — upon  corresponding  points.  The  smallest 
variation  from  the  proper  tension  of  the  ciliary  muscle  on 
the  other  hand  is  productive  of  an  indistinct  image  upon 
the  retina,  to  avoid  which,  no  effort  seems  too  great. 

In  the  normal  eye,  only  parallel  rays  of  light,  those 
coming  from  a  distance  of  about  twenty  feet  or  more,  are 
focused  on  the  retina.  All  clearer  vision  of  nearer  objects 
is  the  result  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  accommodative 
effort— the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle.  But  in  view- 
ing such  near  objects  the  visual  axes  cease  to  be  parallel — 
the  axes  of  vision  converge  toward  each  other — and  this 
convergence  of  the  visual  axes  sustains  a  definite  relation 
to  the  amount  of  accommodation  required  for  the  given 
distance.  An  object  at  one  foot  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  effort  of  the  ciliary  muscle  and  a  corresponding  amount 
of  effort  of  the  internal  recti  muscles.  At  two  feet  both 
are  changed  in  degree,  but  the  same  relation  still  exists. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  body  is  such  exact  relation  muscular 
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efTort,  such  delicate  adjustment  required,  and  as  habitually 
practiced. 

The  organ  of  vision  in  its  more  highly  developed  form, 
is  the  only  organ  in  nature  where  perfect  functional  activity 
depends  upon  exact  form — ^this  is  by  reason  of  its  depend- 
ence upon  the  laws  of  the  refraction  of  light.  The  leaves 
of  a  plant  or  the  teeth  of  an  animal  may  be  longer  or 
shorter  than  the  average  and  still  each  may  be  functionally 
perfect.  An  eye  that  is  longer  than  the  focal  length  of  its 
refractive  media  is  near-sighted  and  unable  to  conform 
completely  to  the  requirements  of  the  vertebrate  eye.  When 
too  short  it  is  over-sighted;  here  it  can  only  be  effective  by 
exercising  an  effort  of  the  ciliary  muscle  for  distant  vision 
— where  the  accommodation  should  physiologically  be 
relaxed,  and  by  excessive  strain  of  the  ciliary  muscle  when 
it  is  used  for  near  objects.  When  irregularly  curved,  or 
where  the  ciliary  muscle  is  irregularly  exercised,  its  vision 
can  be  perfect  only  in  exceptional  cases.  This  latter  con- 
dition is  astigmatism. 

Knowing  as  we  do,  the  tendency  to  variation  of  form 
in  nature,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  abnormal  optical 
conditions  should  so  frequently  be  found,  especially  as  we 
are  able  to  put  the  eye  to  such  a  searching  examination, 
that  the  slightest  errors  become  manifest  ?  As  a  matter  of 
fact  less  than  eight  per  cent,  of  a  large  number  of  eyes 
examined,  were  found  by  Randall  strictly  normal,  optically. 

Bearing  now  in  mind  the  relation  between  convergence 
of  the  visual  axes  and  accommodation,  we  see  that  hyper- 
metropia  at  once  introduces  a  disturbance  of  these  relations. 
In  distant  vision  with  parallel  axes  the  hypermetropic  eye 
must  accommodate — but  parallelism  and  accommodation 
do  not  go  together  physiologically.  In  vision  of  near 
objects,  also,  as  is  readily  seen,  accommodation  out  of  pro 
portion  to  convergence  exists,  and  the  reverse  obtains  in 
myopia. 

In  the  condition  of  regular  astigmatism,  one  meridian 
is  optically  correct  while  another  is  not,  or,  both  are  at 
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feult  in  different  degrees,  and  the  effort  which  corrects  the 
one  cannot  correct  both.  All  meridians  cannot  at  once 
comply  with  the  inviolable  laws  of  light,  expecting  by  an 
irregular  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle — a  feat  of  en- 
durance. 

In  simple  over-sight,  then,  the  individual  must: 

I.  Overwork  constantly  the  ciliary  muscle. 

II.  Violate  at  all  times,  the  relation  of  convergence 
and  accommodation. 

When  the  patient  has  eyes  of  unequal  refractive  power 
— if  he  attempted  binocular  vision,  he  must  be  constantly 
striving  to  do  what  is  next  to  impossible;  correct  at  once, 
with  the  same  force,  eyes  requiring  different  degrees  of 
correction,  else  he  must  combine  in  the  visual  center  a 
clear  and  an  indistinct  image. 

In  the  case  of  astigmatism  the  individual  is  in  a  con- 
stant perplexity.  No  one  effort  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
corrects  for  all  meridians,  and  so  this  annular  muscle  is 
eitlier  obliged  to  contract  irregularly  or  be  constantly 
fretted  by  the  demands  made  upon  it.  The  convergence — 
accommodation  relation  is  here  also  disturbed  as  is  readily 
seen.  The  practical  truth  of  these  statements  is  nicely 
illustrated  by  the  common  defect  of  convergent  strabismus. 
This,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  a  result  of  oversight  or  of 
defective  vision  of  one  eye.  In  the  former  case,  the  effort 
of  the  convergence- accommodation  relation  becomes  so 
arduous  that  binocular  vision  is  surrendered,  as  a  lesser 
evil.  If  vision  of  one  eye  be  markedly  defective  the 
organ  is  put  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  and  out  of 
the  way. 

The  patient  never  having  enjoyed  vision  which  is 
normal  in  acuity  or  ease,  is  generally  ignorant  of  his 
defect.  This  is  absolutely  true  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
though  at  first  glance  improbable. 

Assuming  now  that  a  relation  exists  between  the 
generation  of  nerve  force,  and  its  consumption  in  the  exer- 
cise of  duty  of  the  parts  of  the  organism,  it  would  follow 
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that  an  abnormal  organ  demanding,  as  it  would,  increased 
expenditure  of  nerve  force  to  insure  its  physiological 
activity,  would  introduce  an  element  of  disturbance  in 
supply  and  demand — and  that  where  the  demand  exceeded 
the  supply,  symptoms  such  as  headaches  or  neuralgias, 
might  be  developed  as  reflex  symptoms  of  peripheral  ir- 
ritation. 

The  eye  seems  to  be  especially  apt  to  introduce  this 
disturbance  by  reason  of  prolonged  constant  use  made  of 
it,  its  tendency  to  fall  short  of  its  anatomical  requirements, 
and  the  extreme  nicety  of  adjustment  demanded  of  it.  As 
a  clinical  fact,  however,  defective  teeth  are  a  frequent  cause 
of  reflex  irritation,  and  this  appears  to  be  more  generally 
recognized  in  every-day  treatment.  So  good  an  authority 
as  T.  Lauder  Brunton  states.*  "The  chief  local  causes  are 
decayed  teeth  and  abnormation  of  the  eye."  He  narrates 
the  case  of  a  professional  man  who  went  upon  a  con- 
tinental tour  seeking  relief  from  a  headache  incapacitating 
him  from  work.  On  his  return,  percussion  of  his  teeth 
revealed  one  slightly  carious  and  treatment  of  this  im- 
mediately gave  relief.  In  several  of  my  own  cases  a 
relapse  has  been  found  to  have  resulted  from  the  irritation 
of  carious  teeth  of  themselves  painless,  but  the  cause,  in 
strict  truth,  of  toothache  in  the  back  of  the  head. 

Case  I.  Emma  B.,  21  years.  Headache  during  child- 
hood and  school  years.  Gave  up  school  because  of  head- 
aches. Discovered  while  a  child  that  glasses  improved 
vision,  and  wore  her  mother's  spectacles  to  improve  her 
sight  evenings,  but  her  severe  headaches  were  unaffected. 
Heaches  are  now  developed  during  the  day;  pain  across 
forehead  and  through  temples.  Nausea  always,  vomiting 
sometimes.  Has  been  occupied  six  years  in  various  de- 
partment of  book-bindery.  Sick-headaches  several  times 
a  week,  lately  daily.     Never  suspected  eyes  to  be  the  cause 

*  ''On  the  Pathology  and  TreAtment  of  Some  Forms  of  Headache.** 
8t.  Bartholomew's  HospiUl  Reports,  YoL  XIX,  1883. 
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of  headache.  No  asthenopia  during  the  day,  only  by  arti- 
ficial light. 

Vision  right  eye,  16-30,  vision  left  eye,  16-80.  With  the 
ciliary  muscle  paralysed  by  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of 
homatropine  and  cocaine,  viirion  right  eye,  16-50,  vision 
left  eye,  less  than  16-200. 

Vision  right,  is  16-16  when  corrected  by  +  2.75  s.  3 
+  I.  c.  70^. 

Vision  left,  is  16-16  when  corrected  by  +  i-SO  s  3 
+  1.25  c.  95^. 

These  lenses  were  ordered  for  all  close  work;  complete 
relief  has  followed  for  the  six  months  which  have  since 
passed.  On  one  occasion,  when  deprived  of  her  glasses 
for  three  days,  a  return  of  headache,  severe  in  character, 
was  noted. 

The  patient,  whose  history  I  now  give,  seems  to  liave 
suffered  severely  from  as  slight  a  defect  as  is  usually  met 
with. 

Case  II.  C.  N.  W.,  21  years,  has  always  had  head- 
aches; remembers  the  interruptions  in  going  to  school 
when  five  or  six  years  of  age  by  reason  of  their  occurrence. 
Attacks  begin  with  blurring  of  vision,  shortly  followed  by 
intense  pain  through  temples  and  in  occiput,  with  nausea 
and  frequently  vomiting.  It  matters  little  to  what  use  the 
eyes  have  been  subjected,  whether  to  distant  or  near  vision. 
Latterly  he  has  wakened  with  headache.  Pain  will  invari- 
ably follow  an  hour's  close  application.  In  driving  along 
a  country  road  the  train  of  symptoms,  as  like  as  not,  will 
set  in  and  he  will  be  obliged  to  get  out  of  the  carriage 
before  vomiting  begins.  The  most  effectual  treatment 
which  he  has  discovered  is  the  recumbent  posture  in  a 
darkened  room,  with  mustard  foot-baths,  and  ice-bags  on 
the  head;  has  been  confined  many  days  at  a  time  in  this 
manner.  He  has  consulted  numerous  physicians,  but 
with  no  relief  and  has  given  up  the  study  of  a  profession 
as  impossible. 

Was  examined  March  30,  1888.  Vision  16-24  normal^ 
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with  +  75  c,  right  30**,  left  150**;  these  lenses  were  ordered 
for  constant  use. 

Four  weeks  later  I  found  he  had  worn  glasses  with 
the  greatest  relief;  had  read  six  hours  without  producing 
discomfort;  distant  vision  was  steadier  and  head  felt  uni- 
formly better.  In  a  letter  received  from  him  eight  months 
after  he  was  first  examined,  he  states :  ''It  has  now  been 
five  months  since  I  have  had  a  headache  and  I  have  had 
but  three  light  attacks  since  I  have  worn  the  glasses."  I 
may  state  that  no  other  treatment  was  undertaken. 

This  patient  beHeving  his  eyes  normal  and  his  liver 
rebellious  had  instituted  a  habit  of  diet  marked  by  its 
frugality,  which  he  believed  to  have  lessened  his  attacks. 
Armed  with  his  glasses  I  presume  he  is  now  omnivorous. 

Case  III.  Mr.  H.,  a  lawyer,  about  41;  years  old,  and 
in  good  general  condition,  became  subject  to  attacks  of 
headache  about  ten  years  ago.  Both  frequency  and  in- 
tensity gradually  increased.  The  headache  was  liable  to 
set  in  at  any  time,  especially  after  close  use  of  the  eyes  or 
after  a  walk  in  the  bright  sunlight,  and  the  duration  of  an 
attack  was  variable.  Nausea  and  vomiting  later  became 
prominent  features  in  the  case.  Recumbency  in  a  dark 
room  with  ice-bags  on  the  head  served  to  give  some  relief. 
His  business  was  seriously  interfered  with  and  medical 
treatment  had  been  of  very  little  benefit,  excepting  to  miti- 
gate the  severity  of  pain  dunng  attacks. 

His  eyes  were  examined  in  May,  1887.  He  was  found 
to  have  a  slight  degree  of  astigmatism  in  the  right  eye,  but 
a  marked  degree  in  the  left  one;  the  following  correcting 
glasses  were  ordered  for  constant  use  : 

Right  eye,  +  .50  c.  90°. 

Left  eye,  -f-  2.  c.  90°. 

During  the  twenty  months  which  have  passed  since  he 
began  the  use  of  glasses,  he  has  not  had  a  headache.  No 
other  treatment  has  been  employed.  Premonitory  sym- 
ptoms have  appeared  when  at  various  times  he  has  for- 
gotten to  put  on  his  glasses  before  dressing  in  the  morning. 
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This  case  exhibits  a  feature  seen  in  many  others,  viz.» 
the  attacks  were  readily  brought  about  by  exposure  to 
bright  sunlight  and  sunheat.  I  have  met  with  patients  who 
referred  the  onset  of  their  trouble  to  "slight  sunstroke," 
and  who  thought  themselves  suffering  from  repeated  mild 
insolations. 

Case  IV.  This  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  my 
friend.  Dr.  C.  A.  Dewey,  who  in  sending  the  patient  for 
examination  furnished  me  the  following  notes  : 

"Kate  D.,  23  years  old,  single.  Mother  had  paralysis 
at  the  age  of  36.  Has  never  been  thoroughly  well;  had 
series  of  about  30  abscesses  before  the  i8th  year,  which 
have  scarred  the  left  side  oC  her  neck.  Seven  years  ago 
bad  rheumatism  in  ankles  and  wrists.  Menstruated  at  21, 
regularly;  some  pain  in  back  and  in  ovarian  regions. 
Bowels  regular,  urine  normal.  As  a  child  was  kept  from 
school  by  sick-headaches.  Has  always  had  neuralgia  in 
right  eye  and  forehead.  The  greatest  length  of  continued 
freedom  front  this  pain  has  been  but  a  few  weeks.  Uterus 
low,  retroflexed,  bound  down  by  adhesions." 

I  found  on  examination,  April  24,  1888,  vision  nearly 
normal*  Under  homatropine  mydriasis,  the  following 
glasses  were  found  necessary  to  produce  normal  vision : 

Right  eye,  +  .50  sph.  3  '•  c.  90°. 

Left  eye,  +  1-25  sph. 

Ordered  for  constant  use  : 

Right  eye,  +  I .  c.  90°. 

Left  eye,  +  .75  sph. 

For  close  work  a  weak  prism  (2°)  was  afterwards 
ordered  in  combination  with  the  above,  base  inward. 

This  case  is  characteristic  in  that  the  pain  was  per- 
sistently located  over  and  above  the  astigmatic  eye.  In 
the  prescription  an  allowance  for  accommodative  tension 
was  made  as  is  frequently  desirable  by  omitting  .50  D.  sph. 

This  patient  is  of  an  extremely  nervous  disposition; 
largely  confined  indoors,  and  a  recent  attack  of  neuralgia 
had  lasted  several  weeks  when  she  was  examined. 
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In  this  case  the  constant  effort  to  correct  a  congenital 
optical  defect  induced  the  constant  neuralgia  of  the 
ophthalmic  division  of  the  trifacial.  No  medication  was 
used,  the  only  other  treatment  being,  latterly,  application 
of  a  pessary. 

Patient  now  is  unable  to'dispense  with  the  correcting 
glasses  without  evidence  of  the  return  of  the  habitual  pain. 
Her  efforts  to  obtain  relief  had  been  constant,  but  fruitless; 
no  examination  of  the  eyes  had  been  suggested  by  the 
many  physicians  whom  she  had  consul«^ed,  nor  had  she 
ever  suspected  defect  of  vision. 

Case  V.  Fannie  M.,  i8  years,  student.  Headaches 
since  earliest  recollection.  Severe  sick-headaches  brought 
on  by  any  slight  nervous  excitement  or  close  work;  the 
excitement  of  attending  places  of  amusement,  receptions  or 
in  entertaining  company  provoked  an  attack;  always  con- 
sidered delicate.  No  physician  had  ever  suspected  eye- 
strain. Two  years  ago  suffered  an  extension  of  trouble 
down  into  neck  and  shoulders  with  pain  and  stiffness  of 
these  parts.  At  one  period  lost  a  number  of  days  weekly 
by  reason  of  her  trouble,  discontinued  school  for  two 
months  for  same  cause.  For'two  years  has  had  headaches 
daily,  rarely  vomiting,  but  nausea  not  infrequently.  Pressing 
pain  in  vertex  and  across  forehead;  a  tender  spot  on  vertex 
makes  combing  of  the  hair  painful. 

Vision,  each  eye,  16-16,  under  homatropine,  vision 
sub-normal;  -|-  .75  c.  90°,  each  eye,  perfects  it.  Has  had 
no  further  trouble  in  about  six  weeks  following  correction 
of  the  slight  hypermetropic  astigmatism.  Occasionally 
wakes  with  headache  which  disappears  shortly  after  putting 
on  glasses.  Has  had  a  few  repetitions  of  the  trouble,  but 
only  when  the  glasses  were  not  worn.    No  other  treatment. 

An  uncorrected  error  of  refraction  w«ll  produce 
localized  tenderness  in  various  parts  of  the  surface  of  the 
head.  The  wearing  of  weak  convex  cylindrical  glasses, 
unsuited  to  the  case,  often  produced  in  a  few  hours  extreme 
tenderness  in  the  ct^nter  of  the  forehead,  in  a  patient  that 
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came  under  observation.     I  repeatedly  produced  it. 

I  think  the  following  case  is  interesting  in  view  of  the 
slight  optical  error  which  has  produced  such  life-long  dis- 
comfort. 

Case  VI.  Mrs.  P.,  24  years,  married,  no  children. 
Examined  February  18,  1888.  Has  been  subject  to  a 
slight  constant  headache  since  earliest  remembrance,  loc- 
ation is  described  in  my  notes  as  "all  over  the  head,  some- 
times above  forehead."  Has  always  considered  her  eyes 
perfect,  expecting,  when  as  she  thought,  the  headaches  of 
unusual  severity  caused  a  blurring  of  vision.  Vision  both 
eyes  16-12,  accepts  on  a  preliminary  examination  a  weak 
convex  lens  (+  .50)  under  homatropine,  vision  slightly 
sub-normal,  raised  to  normal  in  each  eye  with  -|-  .50  c.  go®. 
This  was  ordered  for  cons^tant  use.  They  have  been  worn 
nearly  eleven  months;  vision  with  them  is  no  sharper  than 
without,  in  both  cases  being  perfect,  but  ease  of  vision  with 
the  glasses  is  marked.  The  relief  from  constant  headache 
was  immediate  and  permanent. 

In  such  cases  as  this  it  might  be  suggested  that  relief 
followed  correction,  by  chance  only;  that  the  conclusion  is 
not  reached  by  insufficient  induction  is  shown  by  ordering 
discontinuance  of  the  glasses — pain  is  found  to  return  in 
the  habitual  manner.  This  was  once  the  case  in  my  office 
while  this  patient  was  awaiting  examination  of  a  sister  with 
a  similar  complaint.  I  removed  the  glasses  for  another 
patient's  use;  when  I  returned  them  a  short  time  after,  she 
assured  me  that  her  head  was  aching. 

Case  VH.  F.  A.  P.,  35  years,  groceryman.  Is  sent 
for  examination  by  family  physician,  with  a  history  of 
intense  pain  in  head  associated  with  vertigo.  Trouble  has 
existed  nine  months.  It  begins  usually,  not  always,  after 
close  use  of  eyes,  with  blurring  of  vision  then  intense  pain 
and  such  dizziness  as  to  cause  a  staggering  gait,  simulating 
intoxication  if  patient  walks  in  the  street.  No  nausea.  Never 
noticed  defective  vision. 

Under   homatropine,  vision  right,  16-40;  left,    i6-8o. 
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Vision  normal  with  +  1.50  c.  90*^  each  eye.  With  this 
correction  for  close  work  only,  absolute  and  immediate  relief 
far  21  weeks.  An  occasional  headache,  not  at  all  severe, 
now  appears,  and  the  patient  is  at  present  under  obser- 
vation. Either  further  correction  is  needed,  or  dental  or 
other  irritation  is  present. 

No  thorough  examination  of  the  refraction  can  be 
made  in  persons  of  an  age  under  ^O  years,  without  previ- 
ously paralysing  the  accommodation.  If  this  be  left  un- 
done the  results  may  be  in  some  cases  correct,  are  in  many 
entirely  misleading — in  all,  doubtful.  The  involuntary 
contraction  of  the  ciliary  mufcle  being  the  only  element  of 
uncertainty,  as  soon  as  it  is  eliminated,  the  problem  be- 
comes a  very  simple  one.  Small  convenient  test-cases  of 
lenses  are  sufficient  to  enable  any  physician  to  establish 
beyond  doubt  refractive  errors  in  such  cases  as  come  under 
his  care.  Many  instances  occur  where  special  experience 
may  be  needed,  however,  to  properly  correct  them. 

This  whole  subject  is  no  novel  one;  but  it  may  be  that 
of  late  it  is  being  more  habitually  recognized  by  the  pro- 
fession, and  neurologists  especially.  Brunton  states,  "In 
treating  any  case  of  headache,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  see 
whether  the  teeth  are  sound  and  the  eyes  normal."  Again, 
**It  would  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  frontal  headache  is 
always  due  to  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  eyes,  but  I 
believe  it  is  so  much  more  frequently  that  one  would  at  all 
suspect." 

The  satisfaction  with  which  I  consider  a  considerable 
series  of  cases,  of  which  I  fear  I  have  here  detailed  too 
many  examples,  is  only  equaled  by  surprise  that  the  true 
character  of  the  trouble  has  been  recognized  in  so  few 
instances;  not  until  almost  all  other  means  had  been  tried 
over  and  over  again. 

To  formulate  briefly  the  subject-matter  of  this  paper: 

I.  It  matters  little  what  be  the  occupation,  sex,  age 
or  apparent  perfection  of  vision  of  a  patient,  the  eyes  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  headache  or  neuralgia,  and  the  burden 
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of  proof  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  proposition. 

II.  If  an  optical  condition  requires  such  effort,  with 
its  resulting  irritation,  as  to  produce  the  reflex  it  must  be 
completely  relieved,  bearing  in  mind  that  a  mydriatic  is 
necessary  in  examination,  and  then  the  cure  will  be  bril- 
liant. 

III.  The  most  common  origin  of  reflex  irritation 
from  eyes  is  oversighted  astigmatism.  The  recent  state- 
ment of  a  noted  French  authority,  in  publishing  a  series  of 
several  hundred  of  these  cases,  goes,  as  far  as  I  can  learn, 
unchallenged:  "Astigmatism  should  be  regarded  as  an 
almost  universal  cause  of  migraine." 

IV.  Blurring  of  vision  at  any  time  durmg  an  attack 
should  immediately  lead  to  an  examination  of  the  eyes. 

V.  The  predisposing  condition  may  be  overcome,  but 
for  time  being  only.  The  local  irritation,  if  eye-strain,  can 
be  overcome;  and  this  is  permanent. 

This  may  all  be  familiar  ground  to  you.  If  so,  you 
can  pardon  the  enthusiasm  which  leads  a  prominent  neuro- 
logist to  say,  "I  have  never  seen  a  case  of  typical  sick- 
headache  where  the  eyes  themselves,  or  the  eye- muscles, 
were  not  at  fault." — Odontographic  JournaL 


ARTICLE    II. 


HISTORY  OF  DENTISTRY. 


The  November  meeting  oi  the  Rochester  Dental 
Society  was  held  at  the  office  of  Dr.  W.  F.  Arnold,  who 
entertained  the  Society  with  the  following  paper : 

History  is  ever  repeating  itself  in  different  forms. 
Since  the  human  race  has  reached  in  its  evolutinary  de- 
velopment up  to  the  eruption  of  teeth,  some  kind  of 
dentistry  has  been  needed. 

Dentistry  is  named  from  the  Latin  word  dens,  a  tooth. 
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There  are  shells  and  plants  named  dental  from  having 
points  in  structure  like  the  tooth. 

Dental  Surgery,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn 
up  to  the  present  centur)%  was  a  very  crude  performance. 

And  the  theory  of  dental  caries  equally  crude  and 
amusing.  The  care  of  the  teeth  was  but  little  known  and 
what  literature  we  had  on  the  subject  was  very  entertaining 
from  its  embryotic  condition. 

Ambrose  Pare  said  in  his  treatise  on  surgery  that  a 
man  should  so  carry  himself  that  he  did  not  in  pulling 
teeth  pluck  out  two  teeth  for  one.  • 

While  Prof.  Darby  was  traveling  in  the  East  he  had  a 
Bedowin  Sheik  walk  fourteen  miles  to  have  a  tooth  ex- 
tracted by  him.  He  sat  on  a  keg  outside  of  the  professor's 
tent  and  had  the  operation  performed,  and  really  seemed 
to  enjoy  it.  The  custom  in  that  country  among  the  tribes 
is  to  have  the  muleteer  perform  that  branch  erf  surgery;  in 
which  they  become  quite  skillful.  They  take  a  mallet  and 
a  chisel.  The  patient  opens  his  mouth  and  the  dragoman 
puts  his  punch  or  chisel  down  close  to  the  gum  and  drives 
out  the  tooth  with  a  smart  blow  of  the  mallet. 

In  China  tooth  pullers  are  trained  from  early  youth  to 
do  it  with  their  thumb  and  first  finger.  They  are  taught  to 
pull  nails  out  of  boards  and  by  this  continued  practice  get 
great  strength  of  muscle,  arid  perform  this  surgical  oper- 
ation very  dextrously.  Much  of  their  medical  and  surgical 
knowledge  is  not  up  to  this  standard.  Persons  suffering 
with  pains  in  their  head  or  face  will  go  to  one  of  the  native 
doctors,  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  sorcerers  or  magicians, 
who  interpret  dreams,  tell  fortunes  and  find  stolen  goods. 
He  will  tell  his  patient  that  there  are  worms  in  his  brain  or 
head,  and  that  they  must  have  a  chance  to  crawl  out,  so 
that  he  will  have  to  make  a  hole  in  the  head,  either  through 
the  ear  or  eye,  and  whatever  organ  the  person  so  applying 
for  relief  chooses  is  punctured  usually  without  anj'  relief, 
so  that  in  China  many  are  deaf  and  blind. 

In    1 541    a   little    book    was    published    with  XIII. 
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chapters,  on  the  care  of  the  teeth.  One  statement  is,  that 
few  have,  instead  of  teeth,  a  whole  bone  to  chew  with.  It 
states  that  in  old  age  people  lose  their  teeth  and  new  ones 
grow.  It  give  an  account  of  Zankelin,  who  got  some  teeth 
at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  four  years.  And  it  further 
says,  his  brother  never  lost  his  and  did  use  them  up  com- 
pletely. I  will  state,  that  I,  several  days  ago,  removed  the 
roots  of  a  whole  set  of  teeth  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  lady 
who  had  used  her's  up  so  completely  that  not  a  crown  was 
left  on  any  root.  I  should  judge  she  had  never  had  a  tooth 
pulled,  but  let  one  after  another  decay  down  to  the  gum, 
till  it  was  necessary  to  remove  tliem  on  account  of  their 
ragged  edges  irritating  the  gum  and  causing  inflammation. 
The  authority  I  have  just  spoken  of  says  that  vomiting 
injures  the  teeth.  Also  hot  victuals  burn  the  teeth  and  can 
not  be  taken  without  hurt;  also,  never  go  to  sleep  after  a 
meal  for  this  damages  the  teeth.  In  speaking  of  teething, 
the  author  says  children's  gums  should  be  bathed  and 
rubbed  with  chicken,  goose,  or  duck  fat,  or  the  brains  of 
a  hare  may  be  taken  and  rubbed  over  the  gums,  mixed 
witli  the  fat  spoken  of,  and  after  this  wash  the  head  and 
face,  also  the  neck  with  tea  made  from  melilot,  mallows, 
chamomile,  cubebs.  When  the  teeth  break  through  a  little 
wool  from  under  the  neck  of  a  sheep  nicely  dipped  in 
cubeb  oil  or  chamomile  laid  warm  on  the  gums  and  jaw. 

He  also  teaches  when  the  first  teeth  drop  out  the  new 
ones  should  be  pressed  into  the  place  of  the  old  till  it  sets 
theie  among  the  otheis. 

On  Odontalgia.  The  same  author  says:  "No  one 
knows  what  toothache  is  better  than  he  who  has  had  it 
Cure  is  to  bleed  and  cup  and  to  open  veins  such  as  the 
cephalic  or  those  under  the  lips  and  tongue,  or  purging;  or 
take  the  skin  of  a  snake,  boil  it  in  vinegar  and  hold  it  in 
the  mouth,  that  is  very  good.  There  are  many  other 
things  equally  good  as  those  named  which  your  time  and 
patience  will  not  permit,  as  I  must  hasten  on  to  the  main 
points  in  the  history  of  our  profession." 
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Heroditus  first  mentions  dentistry  (500  B.  C).  The 
Egyptians  were  the  most  advanced.  Teeth  filled  with  gold 
have  been  found  in  the  mumy  pits.  A  collection  in  Liver- 
pool contains  specimens  of  artificial  teeth,  and  two  teeth 
of  Sycamore  wood  set  in  gold.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  it  is  only  a  kind  of  decorative  gilding  done  in  honor 
of  the  dead. 

Celsus  lived  about  (100  B.  C.)  and  first  recommended 
the  use  of  the  file  for  removing  decay  and  sharp  pro- 
jections on  the  teeth.  After  this  writer  little  is  said  about 
the  teeth  until  the  fifteenth  century,  and  from  that  on  to  the 
present  time.  The  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  teeth  was  very  nearly 
as  well  known  as  it  is  now. 

In  1774  and  1776  mineral  teeth  were  first  introduced 
into  France.  Previously  to  this  elephant  and  hoppopotamus 
ivory,  and  animal  and  extracted  human  teeth  were  used. 
The  base  as  well  as  the  teeth  were  carved  from  ivory. 
Wooden  bases  were  sometimes  used.  The  workmanship 
on  these  dentures  were  crude  and  the  plate  ill-fitting,  So 
that  Washington  could  justly  say  of  his  teeth  that  they 
were  an  infirmity.  These  dentures  were  held  in  place  with 
spiral  springs. 

Tooth  extraction  was  the  principal  part  of  dentistry 
and  was  performed  by  the  family  doctor  or  barber.  The 
turkney  was  the  principal  instrument  used  and  the  doctor, 
with  a  red  bandana  handkerchief,  which  was  not  always 
clean,  with  which  he  made  a  sort  of  cushion  for  the  key 
turned  the  teeth  out  of  many  a  suffering  mortal. 
^  In  1766  Mr.  John  Woofendale  was  the  first  educated 
^^ntist  in  this  country,  having  been  instructed  by  Thomas 
/  Bedmore,  dentist  to  Geo.  III.  He  practiced  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  and  then  returned  to  England. 

The  fathers  and  founders  of  American  dentistry  were 
Joseph  Lemaire,  a  Frenchman,  who  was  quite  successful  in 
transplanting  teeth.  He  instructed  some  two  or  three 
persons.     This  was  the  first  commencement  in  this  country 
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of  educated  dentists.  Isaac  Greenwood  and  son,  John 
Greenwood,  were  the  first  dentists  in  Boston.  John  con- 
structed the  first  artificial  denture  for  George  Washington. 
This  was  somewhere  about  1784  or  1785.  Josiah  Flagg, 
one  of  Lemaire's  pupils,  began  business  as  an  itinerant, 
and  was  properly  our  first  American  dentist.  Dr,  Flagjg 
transplants  teeth,  cures  ulcers  and  eases  them  from  pain 
without  drawing,  fastens  those  that  are  loose,  mends  teeth 
with  foil  or  gold  to  be  as  lasting  and  useful  as  sound  teeth 
and  without  pain  in  the  operation,  and  secures  them  in  a 
lasting,  independent  and  serviceable  manner;  sews  up  hair 
lips,  and  fixes  gold  roofs  and  plates,  greatly  assisting  pro- 
nunciation and  .swallowing;  cuts  the  defect  from  teeth, 
restores  them  ta  whiteness  and  soundness,  without  saws, 
files,  acids,  and  such  abusives  as  have  shamefully  crept  into 
the  profession,  and  have  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the 
public.  Sells  by  wholesale  and  retail,  dentrifices  tinctures, 
chewsticks,  masticks,  teeth  and  gum  brushes,  suitable  for 
every  age,  complaint  and  climate,  with  directions  for  use. 

James  Gardette  practiced  in  Philadelphia.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  early  American  dentists,  he  practiced  forty- 
five  years.  The  first  plate  with  atmospheric  pressure  as  a 
principle  is  attributed  to  him.  He  substituted  gold  foil  for 
lead  in  the  filling  of  teeth. 

Dr.  John  Greenwood  was  the  first,  so  far  as  is  known, 
to  pierce  the  maxillary  sinus.  He  did  this  by  removing  a 
molar  tooth  and  made  the  cavity  or  opening  through  its 
socket,  and  thus  treated  the  disease  and  cured  it.  He  be- 
came celebrated  as  a  surgeon,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the 
first  in  the  United  States  to  strike  up  a  gold  plate  for  the 
base  of  an  artificial  denture.  He  is  best  known  as  being 
the  dentist  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  George 
Washington.  He  made  several  sets  for  this  eminent  gentle- 
man, one  of  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  John 
Allen  of  New  York.  This  gentleman  wore  as  a  watch 
charm  the  last  natural  tooth  of  George  Washington. 

Time  would  fail  us  to  speak  of  all  the  grand  worthies 
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who  have  contributed  to  make  our  profession  what  it  is. 
We  will  just  name  them  and  hurry  on.  Horace  Hayden, 
who  published  many  papers  on  dentistry  and  gave  a  course 
of  lectures  to  the  medical  students  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  on  Dentistry.  He  petitioned  the  legislature  of 
Maryland  for  a  dental  college  with  several  others.  He  was 
located  at  Baltimore  in  1804. 

Edward  Hudson,  who  practiced  in  Philadelphia,  at- 
tained great  eminence  in  the  profession,  and  proved  by  his 
excellent  work  that  the  natural  teeth  could  be  saved.  £. 
Parmley  said  we  are  more  indebted  to  him  than  any  other 
man,  for  his  success  and  the  importance  attached  to  saving 
the  natural  teeth. 

To  John  Randall,  of  Boston,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
skill  which  he  displayed  in  the  turnkey  and  forceps,  long 
before  they  were  articles  of  merchandise. 

Lemard  Keocher,  of  Philadelphia,  became  so  eminent 
in  practice  that  his  income  was  about  |l8,ooo  per  annum. 
He  picked  up  the  business.  His  first  case  in  Philadelphia, 
of  simple  extraction,  occasioned  him  much  embarrassment 
He  grasped  the  tooth  with  an  instrument,  shut  his  eyes, 
and  turning  his  head  from  the  patient  made  a  strong  eflTort 
which  dislodged  the  tooth — he  being  mean  while  under 
such  excitement  that  he  knew  not  whether  the  tooth  was 
out  or  the  jaw  broken.  The  patient  assured  him  he  had 
never  had  a  tooth  extracted  so  easy  before.  Keocher  was 
so  pleased  at  this  tri-umph  that  he  dates  his  success  from 
this  point.  He  published  a  work  on  Denial  Surgery  in 
London,  1826,  and  his  treatment  of  the  dental  pulp  has 
been  accepted  by  the  best  authorities.  From  having  no 
teachers  he  became  a  teacher,  and  is  worthy  of  g^reat  credit 
and  honor. 

The  growth  of  inventions  and  dental  materials  has 
been  very  great  in  the  last  century  and  our  knowledge  of 
theory  and  practice  has  had  an  equally  healthy  growth. 
From  the  most  meagre  beginnings  great  improvements 
have  sprung.    The  first  teeth  were  human  teeth,  animal 
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teeth,  those  of  ciattle  and  sheep,  hippopotamus'  tusks  and 
teeth,  elephant  and  other  ivories,  bone,  etc.  There  were 
serious  objections  to  all  these,  and  then  came  the  porcelain, 
which  were  plain  white  teeth,  then  the  shading  to  match 
the  natural  teeth,  with  plain  pins,  which  were  bent,  and  the 
pins  with  heads.  Many  dentists  displayed  much'  art  and 
skill  in  the  early  carved  teeth.  As  it  would  well  repay  any 
one  to  read  the  history  and  growth  of  porcelain  teeth. 

Dr:  Elias  Wildman,  of  Philadelphia,  began  his  experi*- 
ments  in  1837.  He  produced  such  results  in  life-like  ap- 
pearance, as  had  not  been  obtained  before  and  remain  un- 
excelled to  the  present  time.  His  principal  success  was  in 
uniformity  of  gum  enamel,  to  him  must  be  the  honor  for 
reducing  the  manufacture  of  teeth  to  a  scientific  basis.  We 
all  know  where  the  best  teeth  can  be  found  at  the  present 
time.  Bases  have  been  of  platinum,  aluminum,  tin,  silver, 
gold,  rubber  and  celluloid. 

To  Dr.  Bean  belongs  the  credit  of  the  aluminum  base, 
1886.  Dr.  Geo,  E  Hawes  the  poured  tin  base,  1850.  To 
Edwin  Truman  the  gutta  percha  base.  To  Nelson  Good- 
year the  vulcanite  base,  i8i)i.  To  Messrs.  I.  S.  Hyatt  and 
J.  W.  Hjratt,  celluloid,  1870.  To  M.  L.  Loomis'  porcelain 
base,  1854.  We  all  know  the  comparative  value  of  all 
these  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  gold,  platinum,  vulcanite 
and  celluloid.  The  methods  of  retaining  dentures  in  the 
mouth  by  ligatures,  clasps,  springs  and  atmospheric  ad- 
hesion will  not  require  extended  statement.  The  methods 
of  pivoting  we  are  all  familiar  with.  And  the  best  methods 
are  the  ones  that  live. 

In  taking  impressions  wax  was  tlie  first  used,  then 
plaster  and  compounds.  Swaging  dies  were  made  of  zinc, 
lead  and  tin,  the  former  being  used. 

The  history  of  operative  dentistry  would  take  more 
time  than  our  paper  could  do  justice  to. 

FilUng  materials  and  instruments  all  have  their  in- 
ventors and  special  advocates,  and  all  have  some  claim  to 
!  notice  if  not  merit. 
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The  fonnatioa  of  dental  societies  and  the  estaUishmetit 
of  schoob  to  teach  dentistry  would  all  claim  a  share  of 
recognition  in  this  paper,  which  time  will  not  permit 

The  history  of  Anaesthetics  is  very  interesting  as  teli- 
ing  how  Dr.  Wells,  of  Hartford,  in  1S44  got  his  hint,  which 
led  to  the  new  era  in  tooth  pulling  by  nitrons  oxide. 
Sulphuric  ether,  as  introduced  by  Jackson  and  Morton, 
together  with  chloroform,  are  two  of  the  anaesthetics  that 
made  their  advent  about  the  same  time  and  have  proved  a 
blessing  to  the  race.  Local  anaesthetics  have  some  claim 
to  notice  but  time  forbids  a  history  of  them  now. 

The  materia  medica  of  dentistry  has  steadily  grown 
from  a  few  remedies  up  into  the  hundreds,  and  every 
dentist  has  a  few  standbys  and  lets  the  world  wag  on. 

Extraction,  transplantation  and  replantation  have  their 
advocates,  and  as  the  problem  is  not  solved  I  will  leave 
them  as  an  open  question,  simply  stating  that  the  first  two 
are  among  the  first  steps  of  dentistry. 

In  this  paper  I  have  been  only  able  to  casually  look 
along  the  line  of  growth  and  see  that  as  a  whole  it  has 
been  sure  and  healthy.  We  have  made  some  serious 
mistakes  and  have  taken  some  backward  steps  and  have 
had  many  failures,  but  in  spite  of  all  this  we  are  making 
advanced  strides  and  are  becoming  a  more  learned  and 
scientific  profession. 

Forty  years  ago  we  had  no  dental  schools  now  we 
number  nearly  as  many  schools  as  years  named.  We  have 
the  best  facilities  that  the  ingenious  brains  of  all  nations 
can  produce. 

In  many  states  we  have  dental  legislation  and  laws. 
We  have  good  dental  literature  and  periodicals,  and  if  we 
can  believe  the  signs  of  the  times  we  bid  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  leading  and  most  useful  professions.  There  are  many 
worthies  I  have  not  mentioned,  such  as  Parmley,  Town- 
send,  Harris,  Arthur  and  a  host  of  other  good  men  who 
have  gone  on  to  get  the  rest  of  their  reward.  I  am  sorry 
that  this  paper  is  so  fragmentary  and  incomplete,  but  from 
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the  nature  of  the  subject  it  could  not  be  otherwise.  * — » 
Odontographic  Journal, 


ARTICLE    III. 

FAITri   HEALING. 


BY   PARSONS  SHAW,   D.  D.  S.,   MANCHESTER,   ENGLAND. 


As  the  efifect  of  prayer  upon  pain  has  been  definitely 
alluded  to  in  the  Archives,  although  the  subject  presents 
many  difficulties,  perhaps  I  shall  not  be  out  of  place  in 
'offering  some  suggestions,  and  in  putting  forth  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  line  of  thought  which  leads  to  the  scientific 
investigation  of  this  and  kindred  matters.  I  know  there 
are  a  great  many  people  so  constituted  that  they  in- 
stinctively resent  almost  any  enquiry  into  what  appears  to 
them  to  be  a  mystery;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  so 
many  more  who  reverently  think  that  all  things  are 
governed  by  immutable  laws  which  can  not  change  or  be 
changed,  because  they  have  their  origin  in  a  source  that  is 
divinely  good  and  divinely  true,  that  their  views  have  a 
claim  for  hearing.  Not  that  I  am  going  to  oppose  the 
reality  of  what  are  known  as  '*faith  cures,"  but  only  to 
suggest  how  it  may  be  possible  for  them  to  be  effected  in  a 
perfectly  natural  manner.  (N.  B.)  We  are  told  on  the 
best  authority  that  we  are  to  "Judge  not  according  to  ap- 
pearance, but  to  judge  righteous  judgment."  This  is  a 
fundamental  law  in  all  investigations,  although  it  attracts 
but  little  attention.  The  ancient  world  thought  the  sun 
went  round  the  earth,  but  we  have  since  then  judged  right- 
eously,—  that  is,  according  to  what  is  right, — and  now  know 
that  we  were  deceived  by  appearances.     And  so  in  regard 


*  The  credit  of  this  paper  is  due  to  the  Academy  of  Dental  Science 
(Philadelphia)  for  its  facts  — W.  S.  A. 
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to  a  thousand  other  matters.  We  were  all  in  a  fog  in 
rey^ard  to  the  origin  of  different  species,  and  kindred  sub- 
jects, until  Darwin  pointed  out  the  way  by  which  we  could 
judge  according  to  what  was  right.  Is  there  nothing  that 
will  guide  us  in  forming  a  right  judgement  in  the  matter  of 
"faith  healing  ?"  I  think  there  is,  and  that  the  subject  is 
mastered  when  we  thoroughly  comprehend  the  scientific 
meaning  of  the  two  terms  "objective"  and  "subjective." 
According  to  Worcester,  objective  is  something  "relating  to 
the  object  of  the  thought,  and  not  to  the  thinker."  While 
** subjective*^  is  something  "relating  not  to  the  object,  but 
the  subject;  relating  to  the  conscious  subject;  not  objective." 
And  then,  quoting  Brande,  a  fuller  explanation  is  given. 
** Subjective  and  objective  are  terms  expressing:  the  distinction 
which,  in  analyzing  every  intellectual  act,  we  necessarily 
make  between  ourselves,  the  conscious  subject^  and  that 
of  which  wc  are  conscious,  the  object.  For  the  distinction 
between  subject  and  object,  all-important  in  intellectual 
philosophy,  and  the  neglect  of  which  has  been  the  cause  of 
infinite  confusion  and  perplexity,  we  are  indebted  to  the 
schoolmen,  from  whom  it  was  derived,  through  Wolfe  and 
Leiblitz,  by  Kant  and  the  modern  German  philosophers." 
The  statement  of  this  distinction  by  Kant  seems  to  be  that 
which  is  best  known.  But  a  host  of  thinkers  did  their  best 
long  before  the  German  philosophers  and  Kant,  to  ^make 
all  things  new"  in  the  world  of  thought  by  showing  that 
man  saw  everything  from  a  wrong  point  when  he  took  the 
objective  view  solely. 

But  intellectual  growth  is  a  very  slow  process,  and  it 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  there  has  even  begun 
to  be  a  general  acceptance  among  philosophers  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  subjective  view  of  natural  phenomena  is 
the  one  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  their  origin.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  usual  set  and  accepted  phrases  by  which 
ideas  are  conveyed  have  not  yet  been  framed  for  this 
doctrine,  and  it  is,  therefore,  extremely  difficult  to  convey 
an  idea  of  subjective  action.     But  I  think  that  most  dentists 
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have  the  experience  which  will  allow  me  to  treat  the  matter 
with  some  degree  of  success.  When  a  man  (masculine) 
comes  for  consultation  and  is  told  he  must  have  a  tooth 
out,  my  experience  is  that  he  will  either  decline  altogether 
or  say  "very  well,"  or  something  like  it,  take  hold  of  the 
chair,  brace  himself  up,  and  submit  to  the  operation  at 
once.  But  what  would  be  the  effect  if  the  dentist  said 
nothing,  took  hold  of  the  tooth  without  any  warning  to  the 
patient  and  before  he  had  ''braced  himself  up?"  He 
certainly  would  feel  more  pain.  Then  what  takes  place  in 
the  patient  to  make  him  bear  the  pain  ?  It  must  be  that 
some  subjective  influence  has  been  at  work  upon  his  sensor 
nerves;  for  everything  that  is  objective,  the  dentist  and  the 
forceps,  remain  the  same.  But  when  a  woman  comes 
under  the  «same  circumstances  my  experience  is  quite  differ- 
ent. She  will  never  willingly  have  the  operation  per- 
formed there  and  then,  as  the  man  does  (if  at  all),  but  says 
she  will  wait  until  she  can  "make  up  her  mind  about  it." 
Now,  what  does  she  mean  by  "making  up  her  mind  ?"  The 
answer  is,  as  before,  that  she  unconsciously  brings  to  bear 
some  subjective  influence  until  she  flnds  she  can  endure  the 
pain;  so  that  when  she  comes  to  have  the  operation  per- 
formed she  does  not  feel  it  as  much  as  she  otherwise  would 
have  done.  Or,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  in  two  different 
ways,  according  to  the  sex,  by  an  effort  of  the  will  the 
sensor  nerves  seem  to  be  acted  upon  and  rendered  less 
accute.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  these  nerves 
may  be  rendered  abnormally  accute  by  fright  or  any  other 
exercises  of  the  fear  that  great  pain  in  is  going  to  be  given. 
The  first  intimation  that  I  had  that  the  will  could  produce 
ab.sence  of  pain,  was  in  what  is  now  Portage  City,  m  Wis- 
consin. I  was  there  in  1852,  and  the  Indians  had  just  been 
removed.  A  party  of  both  Winnebagos  and  Minominees 
had  returned  to  the  old  place  for  a  "drunk."  The  men  got 
drunk  on  one  day  and  the  women  on  the  other.  Un- 
fortunately it  was  "drunk  day"  for  the  women  of  both 
tribes,  on  the  same  day,  and  two  squaws  got  into  a  fight 
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and  one  was  very  badly  wounded  with  a  knife.  Her 
wounds  had  been  dressed  as  best  her  friends  could  manage, 
but  she  suffered  great  pain.  She  appeared  not  more  than 
sixteen  years  old,  and  as  she  sat  on  a  log  giving  way  to 
moaning,  some  old  Indian  would  go  by  and,  giving  a 
grunt,  say  something  I  could  not  and  yet  could  understand, 
for  her  fare  would  at  once  assume  a  calm  expression  as  if 
she  felt  nothmg,  and  this  she  would  keep  up  for  from  ten 
to  twenty  minutes,  when  nature  would  again  assert  itself. 
I  watched  the  girl  for  some  hours,  and  learned  a  lesson 
never  to  be  forgotten.  She  had  the  power  of  controlling  for 
a  time  the  action  of  her  sensor  nerves.  And  does  not  this 
explain  the  reported  stoicism,  or  indifference  to  pain,  the 
Indian  is  credited  with  ?  And  why  should  not  every  living 
being  be  able  to  wholly  control  the  action  of  his  sensor 
nerves  as  he  is  undoubtedly  able  to  partially  control  them? 
And  in  what  but  practice  is  the  difference  between  con- 
trolling the  action  of  tne  sensor  and  the  action  of  the  motor 
nerves  by  an  effort  of  the  will  ?  In  after  years  I  owned  a 
wild  mare  caught  on  the  plains,  and  this  beast  was  another 
wonderful  studv.  She  would  go  splendidly  when  it  was 
the  way  she  wanted  to  go,  but  would  creep  along  in  any 
other  direction  at  a  pace  I  do  not  care  to  risk  my  reputation 
for  truth  and  veracity  by  attempting  to  describe.  On  one 
occasion  I  completely  lost  my  temper  and  punished  her 
severely;  when,  catching  her  eye,  I  saw  the  same  expres- 
sion I  had  noticed  in  the  Indian  girl.  Anger  turned  to 
wonder,  and  I  made  that  mare  a  study.  From  that,  and 
much  other  experience,  I  became  satisfied  that  animals  can 
protect  themselves  from  pain  by  subjective  influences. 
Perhaps  it  will  not  be  admitted  that  Dr.  Livingstone,  when 
shaken  by  the  lion  and  had  all  the  fear  taken  out  of  him, 
was  under  subjective  influences;  but  his,  and  other  similar 
cases,  *  and  the  curious  habit  of  all   the   feline  tribe  in 

*  Sir  Lyon  Plnyfiiir,  in  a  letter  to  Jnnius  Henri  Brown,  author  of  a 
paper  in  the  New  York  Famm^  for  October,  says :  **i  have  known  three 
friends  who  were  partiaUy  devoured  by  wiid  beaata  under  apparently 
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giving  their  victims  a  good  shake  when  they  capture  them 
helps  my  argument.  The  experience  gained  in  the  two 
above-named  cases  has  proved  of  great  value  to  me  in 
administering  the  anaesthetic  gas;  for  I  And  that  unless  the 
patient  has  "made  up"  his  or  her  mind  (or,  in  other  words, 
produced  more  or  less  of  what  I  have  termed  mental 
anaesthesia  by  an  effort  of  the  will)  the  gas  is  not  a  com- 
plete success.  I  never,  therefore,  undertake  to  push  this 
agent  upon  any  patient  who  is  unwilling,  or  even  uncertain, 
but  wait  until  he  has  induced  the  right  state  of  mind  for 
taking  it.  In  many  ways  does  the  subject  exercise  control 
over  the  action  of  the  sensor  nerves.  How  often  do  we 
count  ourselves  to  sleep,  when  some  disturbing  state  of  the 
nerves  keeps  us  awake  ?  This  process  is  akin  to  the  one 
which  produces  what  Dr,  Braid,  with  whose  experiments 
I  was  somewhat  familiar,  called  hypnotism.  Some  produce 
this  state  more  easily  than  others,  and  <iome  are  unable  to 
produce  it  at  all.  If  a  susceptible  subject  places  any  object 
where  he  can  concentrate  his  gaze  upon  it  for  a  length  of 
time,  he  will  eventuallv  fall  into  a  hypnotic  state.  I  have 
seen  it  produced  on  a  public  platform  by  the  subject 
looking  steadily  at  a  coin  placed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand* 
Hypnotism  is  also  unconsciously  produced  in  various  other 

hopeless  circumstaiiceB  of  escape.  The  first  wan  Livingston,  the  great 
African  traveler,  who  was  knocked  on  his  hack  by  a  liou,  which  began 
Xo  munch  hlM  arm.  He  assured  ine  that  he  felt  no  fear  or  pain,  and  that 
\k\9.  only  feeling  was  one  of  intense  curiosity  as  to  which  part  of  his  body 
the  lion  would  lalte  next.  The  next  was  Rnstem  Pasha,  now  Turkish 
Ambassador  in  London.  A  bear  attacked  him  and  tore  off  part  of  his 
hand  a  d  part  of  his  arm  and  shoulder.  He  also  assured  me  that  he  had 
neither  a  sense  of  pain  nor  fear,  but  that  he  frit  excessively  angrj'  be- 
cause the  bear  grunied  with  so  much  satisfaction  in  munching  him.  The 
third  case  is  that  of  Sir  Edward  Bradford,  an  Indian  officer,  now 
occupying  a  high  position  in  the  India  Office.  He  was  seized  in  a 
solitary  place  by  a  tiger,  which  held  him  firmly  bebiud  his  shoulders 
with  one  paw  and  then  deliberately  devoured  tbe  whole  of  his  arm, 
beginning  at  the  end  and  ending  at  the  shoulder.  He  was  positive  that 
he  had  no  sensation  of  fear,  and  thinks  that  he  felt  a  little  pain  when 
the  fangs  went  throngh  bis  hand,  but  is  certain  that  he  felt  none  during 
the  monching  oi^mwnsxrr'SeUntific  American, 
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ways.  When  it  is  avowedly  produced  it  is  usually  regarded 
by  the  spectator  as  some  trick;  but  when  it  comes  to 
certain  people  in  favorite  ways,  they  are  apt  to  imagine  it 
is  but  little  short  of,  if  not  actually,  some  special  revelation. 
Now,  in  my  opinion,  both  the  miracle  lovers  and  the  scof- 
fers are  wrong.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  a  great  deal  of 
what  goes  under  the  name  of  "spiritualism,"  "magnttisip," 
"clairvoyance,"  "hypnotism"  ajid  kindred  names  is  con- 
scious trickeryi  and  always  has  been  from  the  days  long 
before  when  the  Roman  Aug^ers  laughed  in  each  other's 
feces  when  they  went  through  the  routine  of  their  calling 
down  to  the  modern  showman;  but,  as  I  understand  this 
matter,  there  has  always  been  and  yet  is,  just  enough  of 
the  genuine,  but  hitherto  unexplainable  phenomena  coming 
in  to  puzzle  and  mislead  the  deceived  and  to  give  some 
confidence  to  the  often  unconscious  deceivers.  Hypnotism 
(I  use  this  word,  coined  by  Dr.  Braid,  not  to  provoke  con* 
troversy  over  what  has  been  called  "Braidism,"  bur  simply 
because  I  think  it  best  expresses  the  phenomena  we  are 
discussing)  is  simply  a  curious  subjective  influence  which 
has  been  common  to  mankind  for  ail  time,  but  has  been 
known  under  other  names,  and  has  been  attributed  to 
wrong  causes.  It  has  been  employed  to  deceive  the  sub* 
ject  himself,  and  also  by  him  to  deceive  others  ever  since 
man  was  an  intelligent  being.  It  has  also  (although  unr 
consciously)  been  employed  for  many  good  purposes,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  the  one  named  on  page  576  o{  Archives 
for  1888.  To  one  who  realizes  the  power  of  subjective 
influences  this  case  is  no  mystery,  but  a  simple  record 
of  a  daily  occurrence.  Not  only  can  the  repetition  of 
prayer  by  the  hypnotically  disposed  remove  the  pain  of 
tooth -drawing,  but  it  can  dispel  tortures  to  which  this  is 
but  as  the  prick  of  a  pin,  and  in  the  same  way.  In  a  fit  of 
sudden  anger  a  man  has  slain  his  brother;  or,  under  the 
delirium  of  passion,  a  woman  has  committed  her  greatest 
sin;  and  when  the  reaction  comes  the  horror  of  the  situation 
produces  an  agony  which  is  seemingly  more  than  can  be 
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endured.  At  last,  borne  down  with  crushing  penitence  (a 
relief  in  itself  to  the  overwrought  nerves),  the  penitent  goes 
into  the  church  and,  kneeling^down,  fixes  the  eye  upon  an 
image  of  a  saint  or  the  virgin  and  repeats,  over  and  over 
again,  in  the  monotonous  way  people  repeat  anything  with 
which  they  are  familiar,  his  "Pater  Noster"  or  her  '*Ave 
Maria"  until  the  excited  nerves  are  reduced  to  quiet.  I  am 
not  discussing  the  spiritual  effect  undoubtedly  produced 
by  penitence  and  prayer;  but  I  contend  that  the  outward 
calm  that  comes  in  such  a  case  is  a  perfectly  natural  result 
akin  to  hypnotism,  produced  by  the  fixed  gaze  and  the 
consequent  abstraction  of  the  mind.  In  short,  natural 
results  are  always  produced  by  natural  causes. 

When  we  see  how  overpowering  is  the  subjective  in- 
fluences upon  the  objective  surroundings,  we  are  prepared 
to  understand  how  pain  is  reduced  and  cures  are  effected 
by  what  appears  not  to  be  ordinary  agencies.  To  begin 
with,  a  great  deal  of  the  illness  in  the  world  is  the  result  of 
subjective  influences.  Then  why  is  it  strange  to  find  they 
are  cured  in  the  same  way  ?  Thousands  of  illustrations 
could  be  given  to  show  what  I  mean,  but  one  will  suffice. 
A  medical  friend  once  related  to  me  the  case  of  a  girl  who 
came  one  day  while  he  was  attending  to  hospital  practice 
with  her  leg  drawn  up  so  much  that  she  used  a  crutch,  and 
also  complained  of  much  pain.  All  attempts  to  straighten 
it  proved  unavailing  until  the  doctor  put  her  under  chloro- 
form, when  the  leg  was  as  right  as  ever.  But  just  as  soon 
as  the  patient  began  to  be  conscious,  the  leg  began  again 
to  be  drawn  up,  and  was  stiff  and  painful.  The  doctor 
looked  solemn,  and  told  her  it  was  a  very  bad  and  a  very 
curious  case,  and  that  she  must  come  again  the  next  day. 
Nothing  loth  to  be  made  a  heroine,  the  girl  came  as 
directed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  doctor  had  provided  him- 
self with  a  box;  and  as  soon  as  the  patient  was  under  the 
chloroform,  he  straightened  out  her  leg  and  fastened  it  into 
the  box,  so  it  could  not  be  removed.  When  the  patient 
began  to  recover  there  was  a  dreadful  scene,  and  she  would 
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have  done  herself  much  damage  if  she  had  not  been  held. 
She  declared  that  the  pain  was  dreadful,  which  vxts  very 
likely  true.  In  time  she  got  calmer,  and  then  asked  the 
doctor  what  he  had  done;  upon  which  he  explaint;<l.  When 
she  further  asked  how  long  he  intended  keeping  her  ia 
that  condition,  he  replied  that  he  should  do  so  until  she 
promised  to  stop  shamn)ing  and  would  get  up  and  go  to 
work.  She  resolutely  held  out  for  three  days,  when  she 
gave  up  the  contest  and  promised,  and  was  discharged 
cured.  Now,  this  girl  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
purely  subjective  influences.  The  probabilities  are  that 
at  first  she  began  by  pretending  to  have  a  pain  in  her  leg, 
and  finding  she  got  much  s)mpathy,  and  an  excuse  for 
idleness,  she  kept  the  thing  going  until  she  fancied  she 
really  did  have  something  the  matter  with  it;  and  then  a 
condition  was  easily  induced  in  which  it  was  gradually 
drawn  up,  and  really  gave  her  great  pain  when  any  attempt 
was  made  to  straighten  it.  Fortunately  for  her,  she  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  man  who  knew  how  to  cure  her  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  little  common  sense  which  broke  the  spell 
into  which  she  had  voluntarily  cast  herself.  But,  let  me 
ask,  what  would  have  been  the  result  if  this  woman  had, 
by  some  strange  accident,  dropped  into  one  of  those  meet- 
ings where  it  is  pretended  that  miraculous  faith  ^cures  were 
effected  ?  We  know  that  in  all  these  cases  there  is  an  im- 
mense  amount  of  emotional  excitement,  sometimes  dis- 
played and  sometimes  suppressed.  Indeed,  it  is  all  emotion 
with  no  pretense  at  the  exercise  of  the  judgment;  and  the 
more  of  this  emotional  faith  that  can  be  got  up,  the  more 
certain  is  the  prospect  of  results,  As  this  girl  had  made 
herself  a  cripple  by  the  combined  action  of  her  fancies  and 
her  will,  she  was  a  fit  subject  to  be  made  well  again  by  the 
same  agencies.  All  that  would  have  been  required  of  her, 
if  she  had  gone  to  some  place  as  I  have  indicated,  would 
have  been  to  work  herself  up  to  the  proper  pitch  of  excite- 
ment until  her  mind  had  become  diverted  from  her  crutch 
and  her  stifTleg;  and  then,  before  she  was  aware  of  what 
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she  was  doing,  she  would  have  put  her  foot  to  the  floor, — 
a  cured  woman.  *  At  such  a  proof  of  their  powers,  the 
believers  in  the 'miraculous  would  have  made  the  world 
ring  with  this  indisputable  evidence;  yet  there  would  not 
have  been  the  least  trace  of  the  miraculous  in  it.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  have  settled 
the  matter  when  we  have  determined  so  much;  for,  how- 
ever it  had  been  done,  there  would  have  been  the  cure,  and 
that  fact  would  have  to  be  accounted  for.  Therefore, 
instead  of  fighting  over  the  fact  of  the  cure,  as  do  most  of 
those  who  deny  the  miraculous  influence,  the  real  question 
is, — how  could  the  cure  have  been  effected  ?  The  answer 
to  all  such  questions  will  be  found,  so  I  think,  in  a  study 
of  the  subjective  influences.  The  clinical  influence  of  this 
potent  power  is  so  constantly  manifested  that  one  is  some- 
times almost  led  to  the  belief  that  it  is  the  chief  agent  in 
the  curative  process.  More  people  employ  a  medical  man 
because  they  "have  faith  in  him,"  than  because  of  his  learn- 
ing and  skill.  It  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth  that  as  a 
man  thinketh  so  is  he;  and  that  the  objective  surroundings 
are  very  much  the  ultimation  of  the  ideal  conceptions. 
The  Mississippi  valley  was,  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  wilder- 
ness.    But  what  is  it  to-day,  and  what  has  wrought  this 

*  Dear  Doctor: — I  saw  the  following  in  the  ^'' Anglo- American 
Times,**  only  two  daya  after  posting  you  the  article  on  cures  by  faith  and 
aneesthesia  by  prayer.  You  will  see  that  it  is  exactly  on  all  fuurs  with 
my  supposition  in  the  case  of  the  girl,  provided  she  had  gone  into  a 
place  where  they  cured  "by  faith :"  **A  faith  cure  that  was  witnessed 
by  upwards  of  200  persons,  is  t')Id  of  in  a  despatch  from  Leesburg, 
Florida.  S.  B.  Thompson,  of  Lady  Lake,  was  for  seventeen  years  a 
helpless  cripple  from  a  spinal  trouble  which  doctors  pronounced  incur- 
able. About  ten  days  ago  he  was  directed  in  a  dream  to  pniy  in  church 
for  his  cure  and  to  get  the  congregation  to  do  likewise.  While  carrying 
out  the  advice  he  thrice  hea.rd  a  voice  saying:  *Arise  and  walk.'  The 
third  time  the  voice  was  quite  distinct  and  positive,  and  he  o  e^ed  at 
once.  Rising  to  his  feet,  he  cried  out,  *It  is  done,'  and  wnlkeil  firmly 
and  steadily  out  oi  the  church,  down  the  street  and  into  hiH  owq  house, 
Bhoutinr;  and  praising  God.  He  is  now  perfectly  cure<i  and  walks 
easily.  All  Lady  Lake,  Leesburg  and  the  intermediate  country  .ne  nirog 
over  this  apparent  miracle,  wbich  is  well  and  strongly  attoied." — P.  8. 
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voodcrfol  cbaage?  Cat^mtf  uatiuag  oT  an  otjective 
cfaanctcr,  for  all  tlKsc  raaaia  very  nuch  as  before.  Then 
arc  the  same  riven,  lakes,  isoaobuis  and  ^ies.  Nev 
Mexico  is  asldi^  to  be  a«faHtted  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
and  is  refused  as  not  beng  yet  6t  for  die  position.  Yet, 
New  Mexico  was  settled  bjr  wliitc  men  )<»£  before  Vir- 
ginia and  Massacfansetts.  Uiliy  is  it  that  such  a  country, 
with  all  its  advantages  is  in  its  present  condition  after  three 
centuries  of  settleamit,  while  a  bleak  and  barren  New 
England  is  teeming  with  population  and  wealth  ?  There 
must  be  some  5<Ajeai»e  difference  between  the 
Indian,  the  Spaniard  and  the  Eaglish,  which  is  not  difficult 
to  find.  In  art  the  subjective  influences  are  always  ap- 
parent, and  a  man's  s/ylt  is  the  revdation  of  himself.  No 
Frenchman  or  German  can  bitbfidly  paint  the  portrait  of 
an  Englishman,  and  much  kss  can  an  Englishman  paint 
anybody  but  one  of  his  own  country.  I  was  in  Paris  a 
few  weeks  since,  and  passed  the  new  statue  of  Shakespeare, 
recently  erected.  One  could  see  for  whom  it  was  intended, 
but  it  was  not  the  real  Shakespeare.  The  French  artist  did 
not  have  it  in  him  to  produce  the  image  of  one  so  intensely 
English;  but  give  him  one  of  his  own  countrymen  to  por- 
tray, and  tie  would  make  a  likenets.  Catlin's  portraits  of 
Indians  are  only  ugly  white  men  dressed  in  Indian  costume; 
and  Power's  Greek  slave  is  a  free-bora  Yankee  girl,  in 
spite  of  his  theme  and  his  model.  This  paper  might  be 
extended  indefinitely,  but  I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  certain  phenomena  which  have  so  long  misled 
and  puzzled  the  world,  can  be  explained  in  a  manner  to 
show  that  they  are  governed  by  the  same  individual  laws 
that  control  everything  eise.—ArcJtives  of  Dentistry. 
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ARTICLE   IV. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  AMALGAM. 


Dr.  A.  H.  Fuller  then. read  an  interesting^; paper  on 
^'What  do  we  Know  about  Amalgam/'  the  discussion  of 
which  was  opened  by  Dr.  Patterson,  who  said  that  this 
subject  was  apt  to  cause  much  discussion.  He  did  not 
agree  with  all  the  conclusions  of  the  writer.  In  regard  to 
the  injurious  effects.  He  does  not  believe  there  can  beany 
injurious  effect  after  the  filling  is  hardened  and  oxides  are 
formed.  As  he  inserts  an  amalgam  filling,  there  is  no 
change,  no  shrinkage,  no  expansion.  All  cavities  that  are 
to  be  filled  with  amalgam  should  be  made  simple  cavities, 
with  three  or  four  walls,  using  matrix  if  necessary.  He 
uses  a  mallet,  or  other  force,  with  a  pad  of  cotton  or  spunk 
under  point  of  instrument,  and  inserts  it  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible to  make  a  solid  filling.  If  the  cavity  is  properly  pre- 
pared, there  is  no  thin  edge  to  break  off. 

In  regard  to  amalgams  in  general,  he  objects  to  the 
color  in  the  mouth  in  any  position,  and  only  uses  it  on 
account  of  the  pecuniary  consideration.  Some  dentists 
assert  that  they  will  not  use  it,  or  anything  but  the  very 
best  material — that  is  gold;  but  in  the  country,  and  where 
it  is  necessary  to  earn  a  living,  it  is  necessary  to  use  this 
xnaierial,  though  he  constantly  uses  the  cement  more  and 
amalgam  less  for  this  class  of  work. 

He  has  had  no  particular  experience  with  copper  amal- 
gam, but  obiects  to  it  more  than  the  others  on  account  of 
the  color.  Can  not  see  how  copper  amalgam  could  have 
any  poisonous  effect,  as  it  oxidizes,  and  the  oxide  is  inert 
since  there  can  not  be  sufHcient  acetic  acid  in  the  mouth  to 
act  on  the  same.  ' 

Dr.  Stevens  is  obliged  to  use  amalgam  often  in  his 
practice.  In  building  up  a  tooth  with  this  material,  he 
sometimes  makes  a  band  of  gold,  which-  is  fitted  perfectly 
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to  the  root  and  then  filled  with  amalgam. 

Dr.  Patterson  asks  that  statements,  in  regard  to  cases 
where  amalgam  is  supposed  to  be  injurious,  be  substanti- 
ated, as  we  have  no  positive  proof  that  the  trouble  ascribed 
by  many  to  the  mercury  in  fillings,  is  due  to  it 

Dr.  Pierce  is  thankful  to  Dr.  Fuller  for  his  paper,  as  it 
permits  him  to  bring  out  one  or  two  points  on  the  subject 
of  which  he  has  made  a  study.  He  doubts  that  there  is 
any  injurious  effect  from  amalgam  fillings  after  hardening^ 
as  he  has  made  the  test  repeatedly  with  gold  foil  and  found 
no  traces  of  the  fumes  of  mercury.  Before  the  filling  is 
hardened,  there  are  fumes  that  affect  gold  foil,  but  when 
once  crystalized,  it  will  not  affect  it.  As  to  the  poisonous 
effects  of  the  copper,  if  mercury  and  copper  form  no 
chemical  compound,  and  if  the  copper  is  only  held  by  sus- 
pension, there  will  be  copper  salts  formed  by  the  acidulated 
moisture  in  the  mouth,  and  these  salts  are  poisonous.  Put 
a  copper  plate  in  acidulated  water  and  it  will  be  oxidized, 
but  the  copper  salts  continue  to  be  deposited.  But,  if 
mercury  and  copper  do  make  a  chemical  compound  then 
it  is  possible  this  compound  may  be  of  a  different  character 
from  either  mercury  or  copper.  He  has  experimented 
with  all  amalgams  and  finds  copper  salts  in  every  amalgam 
containing  copper.  He  disagrees  with  Dr.  Fuller  when  he 
says  that  the  dryer  the  amalgam  the  more  shrinkage  there 
will  be,  as  he  has  found  that  the  dryer  the  amalgam,  as 
long  as  it  can  be  haadled,  the  better.  As  to  the  coxical 
effects  of  copper  salts,  he  is  an  advocate  of  the  idea  that  the 
finer  you  divide,  the  more  effect  there  is,  as  he  proves  in 
the  use  of  mercury,  of  which  a  teaspoonful  may  be  taken 
without  producing  any  effect,  but  if  there  is  sufficient 
warmth  of  body  to  produce  vapor  from  it,  there  will  be  a 
poisonous  effect. 

Dr.  Conrad  has  never  seen  a  single  case  where  there 
were  any  bad  constitutional  effects  from  amalgam  fillings. 
If  there  is  a  liberation  of  free  copper  for  formation  of 
copper  salts  in  the  mouth,  there  would,  in  time,  be  an  ap- 
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preciable  loss  of  substaace,  which  is  not  found  to  be  the 
fact.  The  use  of  amalgam  is  dangerous,  because  the  copper 
amalgam  makes  such  a  perfect  filling  that  we  are  liable  to 
put  in  too  many;  that  old  copper  amalgams  look  like  gold. 
Copper  amalgam  will  not  discolor  tooth  substance,  makes 
a  perfect  edge,  and  that,  in  the  case  of  children  with  soft 
teeth,  makes  the  best  filling. 

Dr.  Patterson  said  that  it  has  not  been  shown  yet  that 
there  are  poisonous  effects  from  copper  amalgam  in  the 
fnouth,  but  only  that  there  are  such  effects  out  of  the 
mouth,  which  no  one  denies.  Nitric  acid  will  destroy  a 
tooth  out  of  the  mouth,  but,  though  nitric  acid  exists  in 
the  mouth,  we  know  it  does  not  destroy  the  tooth  in  the 
mouth.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  will  dissolve  gold,  but,  though 
it  exists  in  the  mouth,  we  know  it  does  not  dissolve  the 
gold  filling  in  the  mouth;  and  it  is  not  proved  yet  that  there 
is  any  poisonous  effect  from  the  copper  salts  in  the  mouth. 

Dr.  Pierce  said  it  is  difficult  to  prove  any  fact  or  effect 
in  the  mouth,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  positive  evidence 
in  the  mind  of  a  doubting  Thomas.  If  you  touch  an 
amalgam  filling  in  the  mouth  with  acetic  acid,  it  causes  an 
immediate  flow  of  saliva  from  Wharton's  duct;  and  that 
while  this  might  be  something  else,  he  believes  it  to  be  the 
irritation  caused  by  the  poison  salts. 

Dr.  Patterson  said  the  action  of  acetic  acid  on  the 
gustatory  nerves  alone,  would  cause  the  flow  of  saliva. 

Dr.  Conrad  said  that  as  to  amalgam  fillings  which  were 
as  green  as  grass,  he  had  seen  a  tooth  filled  with  gold 
which  was  almost  as  green  as  yellow  grass,  but  did  not 
know  what  caused  it. 

Dr.  Harper  said  that  in  regard  to  discoloration  of 
copper  amalgam  he  had  found  that  in  some  mouths  it  does 
not  discolor  at  all;  in  others,  slightly,  and  in  others  was 
very  dark.  In  regard  to  green  color,  he  had  transplated 
a  tooth,  filled  the  root  with  gutta-percha,  and  the  tooth 
turned  green. 

Dr.  McMillen  told  of  a  tooth  crowned  which  turned 
green. 
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Dr.  Morrison  recommended  the  use  of  the  French 
bibulous  paper  to  use  in  packing  amalgam. 

Dr.  Fuller  said  that  Tomes  gives  careful  evidence  that 
he  has  not  seen  evil  eflfects  from  amalgam  fillings — and 
many  others  also — but  there  are  many  who  have  given 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  and  we  should  accept  this  in 
preference  to  the  other.  Because  one  man  has  not  seen  a 
thing,  does  not  prove  that  it  does  not  exist  Some  con- 
stitutions are  possessed  of  certam  idios)mcrasies,  and 
certain  articles  that  are  harmless  to  the  majority  of  people, 
act  as  poison  to  them,  as,  for  instance,  strawberries,  and 
again,  honey,  and  others;  and  some  people  have  this 
idosyncrasy  that  their  system  will  not  admit  of  the  presence 
of  even  the  smallest  amount  of  mercury.  He  then  gave 
two  cases  where  there  was  every  evidence  of  poisoning 
from  the  mercury  in  an  amalgam  filling;  one  where  it  was 
used  for  setting  a  crown,  and  the  other  as  a  filling  in  the 
mouth  of  a  boy,  and  concluded  that,  "there  being  evidence 
in  fsLvor  of  it,  the  evidence  to  the  contrary  should  not  be 
accepted  in  preference." 

Dr.  Patterson  said  that  Dr.  Fuller  has  just  given  the 
first  authentic  case  of  injury,  due  to  mercury  in  amalgam, 
that  he  has  ever  heard;  but  even  this  being  the  case,  to 
what  point  does  the  discussion  tend  ?  Are  we  to  do  with- 
out amalgam  because  there  are  a  few  cases  of  injury  from 
its  use  ?  Every  physician  will  tell  you  that  he  meets  with 
idosyncrasies  in  people,  some  who  can  not  endure  morphine 
or  quinine,  etc.,  but  they  do  not,  on  that  account,  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  these  valuable  remedies. 

Dr.  Fuller  wished  to  correct  any  such  impression,  and 
moved  the  subject  be  passed. — Archives  of  Dentistry. 
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ARTICLE  V. 


CHEMISTRY,  PHYSIOLOGY  AND  PATHOLOGY 
OF  NITROUS  OXIDE— PRACTICAL  POINTS. 


•    •• 


GASEOUS   INTERCHANGE. 

And,  first,  as  to  the  efTects  produced  by  the  inhalation 
upon  the  gases  contained  in  the  lungs  and  blood,  and  for 
which  I  have  used  the  term  "gaseous  interchange.'* 

1.  That  the  expired  gas  tends  to  become  precisely 
similar  in  composition  to  that  inspired,  so  thzi,  prima  facie, 
one  would  be  justified  in  concluding  that  no  very  active 
decomposition  of  the  gas  occurs;  a^d  jtlju  x^onclusiqa  is 
further  justified  by  the  researches  o£.tfi:a629i9.'M\<l:^^r 
observers.  ;  :   .     .•,.•.    :*.  :•.      •  •  -. 

2.  That  the  carboAic  add/insteaH  hPhtS^g  \r/fAaMA\\^ 
in  quantity,  as  is  the  case  ^it,  »vial  expirations,  ia«rapj41y  . 
and  continuously  diminished*   ]],  '-  v'    -   **-'•  •        .*•.•.  .  S*:  •   •  •   •  : 

3.  That  the  amount  of  oxygen  is  diminished  and,  in 
iact,  almost  entirely  disappears.  ^«^>^  jf^A,  t(jr^^ 

4.  That,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fact,  the  nit- 
rogen does  not  take  any  very  active  part  in  the  physio- 
logical functions,  even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in 
gaseous  inhalation,  it  is  removed  by  diffusion  alone,  and 
hence  very  slowly. 

5.  That  the  substitution  of  nitrous  oxide  for  the  other 
gases  does  not  take  place  at  all  equally  or  proportionately, 
but  mainly  at  the  expense  of  the  oxygen,  which  is  rapidly 
reduced. 

Dr.  Amory's  experiments  upon  himself  and  upon 
dogs,  have  very  much  the  same  result,  but  were  carried 
somewhat  further.  He  found  that  the  relative  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  inhaled  during  fifty  respirations  of  the  gas, 
was  only  about  half  of  that  found  in  the  same  nximber  of 
aerial  respirations. 
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conclusions. 

1.  That  the  progressive  loss  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
expired  gas  is  not  associated  with  any  accumulation  in  the 
blood,  and  must,  therefore,  be  due  either  to  lessened  pro- 
duction in  the  tissues  or  to  defective  absorption  by  the 
blood. 

2.  Now,  in  order  that  carbonic  acid  may  be  produced, 
free  oxygen,  or  an  agent  capable  of  yielding  free  oxygen, 
must  be  present.  But  we  see  that  the  free  oxygen  is  dis- 
placed by  nitious  oxide,  and  we  know  that  the  latter  under- 
goes no  decomposition  in  the  blood. 

3.  Hence,  during  Inhalation,  the  process  of  tissue 

metabolism  and  the  production  of  free  carbonic  acid  is  in 

abeyance. 
*  ••  ■     "       -  *     *     * 

PULSE  TRACINGS. 


«  • 


» • 


1 1 


•  A:  cpqiparisoci  oC  the  pqlse  trace  taken  from  an  average 
h<^lljiy  jntjjvidual  .durmg'.thfe ;  height  of  anaesthesia,  with 
OQejt^ken  fronv  the- s^me individual  immediately  prior  to 
tnhaUtiotfi,  s1k>w»,:  i    >  - 

1.  An  actual  increase  in  the  number  of  heart  beats. 

2.  The  greater  height  of  the  stroke. 

3.  The  greater  sharpness  of  the  initial  curve  and 
apices. 

4.  The  almost  complete  absence  of  the  tidal  wave. 

5.  The  accentuation  of  the  dicrotic  wave,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  removed  further  from  the  apex  of  the  trace. 

I  think  we  may  gather  from  the  consideration  of  these 
tracings  alone,  (i)  that  the  heart's  action  is  accelerated  and 
slightly  increased  in  force;  (2)  that  the  blood<pressure  is 
lowered;  and  this  latter  point  has  been  proved  by  actual 
experiments. 

CAUSES  OP  DEATH. 

-ud,^      I.    That  when  death  has  occurred  it  has  been  due 
/  either  to  syncope  or  asphyxia. 

2.  Simple  faintness  may  occur  either  before  the  in- 
halation is  complete,  apparently  from  fright,  or  during  the 
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stage  of  recovery,  apparently  from  the  shock  of  the  oper- 
ation. 

3.  Fatal  syncope  has,  with  very  few  exceptions,  been 
distinctly  traceable  to  the  shock,  consequent  upon  com- 
mencing or  continuing  the  operation  when  the  anaesthesia 
was  incomplete,  and  have,  as  may  readily  be  imagined, 
occurred  in  patients  more  or  less  out  of  healdi. 

4.  Hence  the  importance  of  never  permitting  any 
operation  in  a  semi-anaesthetical  condition. 

5.  The  occurrence  of  asphyxia  from  laryngeal  spasm, 
or  from  falling  together  of  the  epiglottidean  folds,  as  in 
chloroform,  has  not  been  recorded  with  regard  to  nitrous 
oxide,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to  give  rise  to  any  trouble. 
Such  a  condition,  if  it  does  occur,  is,  of  course,  to  be 
looked  for  during  the  height  of  anaesthesia. 

6.  Fatal  asphyxia  has  invariably  been  the  result  of 
some  mechanical  cause,  e,  g,,  regurgitation  of  vomited 
matter,  slipping  of  tooth  or  gag  into  the  larynx,  and  has 
therefore  usually  occurred  during  or  immediately  after  the 
completion  of  the  operation. 

7.  Hence  the  importance  of  watching  the  mouth,  as 
well  as  the  face,  during  the  stage  of  recovery. 

SYNCOPE. 

Recognized  by — Sudden  dilatation  of  pupil,  extreme 
pallor,  heart  failure,  muscular  relaxation,  feebleness  of 
breathing. 

Treatment, — Prone  position,  draw  out  the  tongue;  arti- 
ficial respiration. 

ASPHYXIA. 

Recognized  by — Increasing  duskiness,  violent  efforts  at 
respiration,  gradual  failure  of  pulse. 

Treatment. — Remove  foreign  bodies  (inversion),  or 
draw  the  tongue  "well  forward,  press  on  the  chest,  wipe  out 
mucous;  laryngotomy  followed  by  artificial  respiration. — 
Silk,  Dental  Record. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MAXILLARY  SINUS  OR 

ANTRUM. 


DR.   LOUIS  JORDAN,   DELPHI,   IND. 


It  was  not  till  the  knowledge  of  anatomy  had  made 
considerable  progress  that  the  existence  of  this  cavity  was 
known.  The  credit  of  a  correct  descnption  belongs  to 
Nathaniel  Highmore;  hence  its  name,  "Antrum  High- 
morianum" 

This  cavity  is  subject  to  some  of  the  most  formidable 
and  dangerous  diseases  the  medical  or  sui^ical  practitioner 
is  called  on  to  treat.  Diseases  are  sometimes  here  met 
which  only  ends  in  death.  An  old  gentleman,  a  farmer,  in 
the  seventies,  had  been  afflicted  for  many  years  with  fic- 
dolerean,  and,  getting  no  relief  through  mediqal  aid,  came 
to  consult  me.  I  told  him  I  would  try  a  remedy,  but  was 
doubtful  of  its  doing  him  any  good.  It  was  a  preparation 
of  salammoniac.  It  had  but  little  effect,  and  he  lingered 
for  two  or  three  years  more,  afflicted  with  most  excruciating 
pain,  till  death  relieved  him. 

It  is  not  all  the  diseases  of  the  antrum  that  are  of  so 
dangerous  a  character;  some  are  simple  and  easily  cured. 
Those  that  are  recorded  as  the  least  dangerous,  and  would 
yield  most  readily  to  treatment  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease,  often,  if  neglected  or  improperly  treated,  assume  a 
new  and  aggravated  form,  and  bid  defiance  to  the  skill  of 
the  physician  and  surgeon. 

The  form  which  the  disease  puts  on  is  determined  by 
the  state  of  the  constitution  or  the  sequence  of  some  disease 
badly  treated.  The  cause,  which  in  one  person  would  give 
rise  to  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  or 
mucous  engorgement  of  the  sinus,  would  in  another  pro- 
duce an  ill-conditioned  ulcer,  fungous  hematodes  or  osteo- 
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sarcoma.  In  many  cases  of  disease  of  the  maxillary  sinus, 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  results  more  from  neglect 
than  any  necessarily  iatal  character  of  the  malady. 

In  forming  a  prognosis,  the  circumstances  to  be  con- 
sidered are  the  state  of  the  health,  the  progress  of  the 
affection,  and  the  nature  of  the  injury  inflicted  by  it  on  the 
surrounding  tissues.  In  young  or  middle-aged  persons  of 
good  constitutions,  a  morbid  action  may  exist  in  the  ant- 
rum for  years  without  exhibiting  the  least  alarming 
symptom.  Where  the  constitution  is  less  healthy,  it  may 
rapidly  change  into  a  form  of  disease  so  malignant  as  to 
endanger  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  qualities  of  the  sec- 
retions are  changed,  and  a  nauseating,  fetid  odor  is  thrown 
out.  In  many  instances  it  is  almost  insuperable,  and  when 
prevented  from  escaping  through  the  natural  channel  into 
the  nose,  they  discharge  through  one  formed  by  art,  or 
break  through  the  cheek,  alveolar  border  or  palatine  arch. 
It  may  exist  for  weeks  or  months  before  its  presence  is 
suspected. 

Man  is  not  the  only  animal  aflected  with  disease  of  the 
antrum  Dr.  William  Cook  says  a  disease  prevailed  among 
cattle  which  caused  them  to  go  mad.  and  it  was  believed 
they  were  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  Having  a  desire  to  as- 
certain the  seat  and  nature  of  the  malady,  he  examined  the 
head  of  one  that  died  of  it.  He  first  directed  his  research 
to  the  brain,  but  no  abnormal  appearance  were  observable; 
he  then  laid  open  the  superior  maxillary  cavity  and  found 
it  filled  with  fcetid  matter. 

The  extremity  of  the  root  of  a  tooth  may  perforate  the 
sinus,  causing  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  and 
when  matter  is  thus  formed  in  the  alveolus  of  the  isuperior 
molars,  instead  of  forcing  its  way  through  the  socket  of  the 
tooth,  it  will  escape  into  that  cavity,  mixing  with  its  sec- 
retions, and  pass  out  through  the  nasal  opening. 

Inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  pituitary  membrane 
of  the  nose  may  extend  to  the  maxillary  sinus,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  both  are  affected  at  the  same  time. 
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Diseases  of  the  nasal  fosse,  as  catarrhal  affections,  may 
occasion<illy  give  rise  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  maxil- 
lary sinus.  Concealed  as  it  is,  with  the  essential  part  of  the 
superior  maxilla/and  being  connected  with  the  nose  by  a 
very  small  opening,  it  would  seem  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  causes  to  which  diseases  of  the  nasal  fosse  are  at- 
tributed. 

The  opening  of  this  cavity  may  sometimes  be  closed 
by  a  disease  in  the  nose;  and,  if  so,  it  is  followed  by  a 
mucus  engorgement  of  the  sinus,  inflammation  of  its  lining 
membrane,  and  dissention  of  its  osseous  walls,  and  some- 
times by  a  more  complicated  disease,  as  polypus. 

The  pain  occasioned  by  a  diseased  tooth  is  often 
severe,  and  the  inflammation  excited  by  them  in  the  alveoli 
dental  periostea  and  gums  frequently  extends  to  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  face.  Some  writers  attribute  these 
aflections  to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  teeth  and  alveoli, 
other  diseases,  blows  on  the  face,  and  exposure  to  cold. 
The  pituitary  membrane  of  the  antrum  is  shielded  from 
the  irritating  agents  to  which  it  is  exposed  in  the  nasal 
fosse  and  other  cavities.  It  would  seldom  be  aflected  with 
inflammation  were  it  not  that  it  is  frequently  acted  on  by 
morbid-excitants,  the  influence  of  which  seldom  extends 
beyond  the  alveolar  border  and  face.  Febrile  and  gastric 
affections,  eruptic  diseases,  as  measles,  and  small-pox, 
syphilis,  excessive  use  of  mercurial  medicines,  scorbutic 
or  scrofulous  diathesis  of  the  general  system,  and  anything 
that  will  enervate  the  vital  powers  of  the  body,  increases 
its  irritability. 

Boyer  describes  the  symptoms  as  a  very  severe  fixt 
and  deep-seated  pain  under  the  cheek,  extending  from  the 
alveolar  border  to  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit,  local  heat, 
pulsation  and  sometimes  fever.  Deschamps  distinguishes 
the  symptoms  from  other  affections  of  the  cavity  by  a  dull, 
heavy  pain  in  the  region  of  it,  which,  he  says,  becomes 
sharp,  and  extends  from  the  alveolar  to  the  frontal  sinus. 
He  tells  us  this  malady  cannot  be  confounded  with  any 
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other,  if  there  is  no  external  visible  cause.  Suppuration 
and  ulceration  have  peculiar  signs  which  cannot  be  con- 
founded with  those  of  inflammation. 

IN  practice. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1862,  A.  Anderson, 
a  potter  by  trade,  residing  in  our  town  (Delphi),  was 
attacked  by  a  severe  pain  in  the  antrum,  extending,  as 
Beyer  describes  it,  from  the  alveolar  border  to  the  orbit. 
He  applied  to  his  physician,  Dr.  Thomas,  who  thought 
that  the  extraction  of  the  first  superior  left  molar  would 
relieve  him;  but,  in  attempting  it,  failed.  He  then  sent 
the  patient  to  me,  but  I  failed.  The  pain  grew  so  severe 
as  to  almost  distract  him.  I  advised  him  to  go  to  Lafayette 
and  consult  Dr.  Moore,  and,  at  his  request,  accompanied 
him.  Dr.  Moore  tried  to  extract  it,  but  failed.  He  then 
extracted  the  wisdom  tooth,  thinking  it  would  relieve  him. 
It  was  with  difficulty  he  extracted  it,  and  no  relief  was 
given.  He  then  perforated  the  antrum  with  a  drill;  but  no 
pus  followed.  The  pain  ceased  and  we  returned  home. 
I  kept  a  pledget  of  cotton  dipt  in  creosote  in  the  orifice 
for  several  weeks,  renewing  it  daily.  In  the  meantime  I  had 
occasion  to  go  east,  and,  in  my  absence,  he  neglected  it.  When 
I  returned  I  found  the  orifice  closed,  and  the  pain  as  severe  as 
at  first.  I  perforated  it  again,  and  applied  the  cotton  pellets 
with  creosote,  and,  continuing  it  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  a  cure.  He  had  no  decayed  teeth  in  either 
jaw. 

In  the  spring  of  187 1  Dr.  John  Richardssn  (now  dead),  of 
Delphi,  had  a  scrofulous  case  that  baffled  him.  A  young  man 
of  eighteen  years  was  attacked  with  a  severe  pain  in  the  frontal 
sinus.  The  doctor  brought  him  to  my  office  to  have  me  ex- 
amine his  teeth.  I  found  them  but  little  decayed.  After  a 
consultation  we  agreed,  the  pain  being  on  the  right  side,  to 
perforate  the  sinus  near  the  front  and  lateral  incisors  in  two 
places,  which  I  did  applying  carbolic  acid  on  a  pellet  of  cotton 
in  the  orifices,  renewed  it  every  day.  This  I  continued  for 
about  two  months,  the  doctor  at  the  same  time  treating  him. 
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The  pain  ceased,  but  the  doctor  continued  his  treatment  tiH 
his  patient  fuHy  recovered.  He  is  at  t[iis  time  in  good  health, 
and  while  his  teeth  are  not  in  the  best  condition,  the  roots  are 
filled,  and  he  has  not  experienced  pain  in  the  sinus  since  I 
treated  it. 

A  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Delphi  having  the  superior 
left  lateral  incisor  decayed  wished  to  have  it  filled.  The  nerve 
being  dead,  I  proceeded  to  treat  preparatory  to  filling  the  (ang 
and  tooth.  By  the  time  I  was  ready  to  fill  it,  he  accidently 
broke  it  off.  I  then  filled  the  extremity  of  the  fang,  leaving  it 
for  some  time  before  inserting  a  tooth,  to  see  if  it  was  properly 
filled.  I  then  inserted  a  Bonwill  tooth.  After  wearing  it  some 
time  he  broke  it.  I  put  on  another,  and  after  wearing  it  for 
some  time  an  abscess  formed  near  the  front  tooth.  I  at- 
tempted to  heal  it  and  failed.  I  then  advised  him  to  have  it 
extracted,  but  he  refused.  I  continued  treating  it,  but  had  no 
success  in  getting  it  healed.  I  at  length  succeeded  in  ex- 
tracting it,  but  found  no  inflammation  in  the  periosteum.  I 
treated  with  carbolic  acid  for  some  time,  and  it  seemed  to 
grow  worse  instead  of  better.  A  physician  wlio  knew  oi  the 
case,  looked  at  the  abscess,  and,  probing  it,  found  the  process 
around  the  front  incisor  exfoliated.  I  then  commenced  cuttisf 
the  exfoliation  away,  syringing  once  a  day  with  listerine. 
Some  ten  or  more  years  ago  he  had  the  lachrymal  duds 
operated  on,  since  which  matter  would  form  in  the  comer  of 
the  eye,  and  the  tears  would  flow  over  instead  of  through  the 
duct.  The  abscess  appeared  to  follow  to  the  apex  of  the  tooth 
directly  toward  the  duct  The  disease  has  been  there  for  a 
great  while,  and  is  not  altogether  healed  at  this  date. — Okk 
SiaU  Journal. 

Chicago  Dental  Society. — At  the  regular  meeting  of 
this  Society,  held  Tuesday  evening,  March  5th,  1889,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  Society  that  it 

would  be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  dental  profession 

to  become  members  of  the  Dental  Protective  Association  of 

the  United  States. 

Louis  Ottofy, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 


Editorial,  Etc. 


The  Seventh  Annual  Commencement  of  the 
University  of  Maryland  Dental  Department.— The 
commencement  exercises  of  the  University  of  Maryland  Dental 
Department  took  place  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  Baltimore,  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  13th,  1889.  The  auditorium  of 
this  beautiful  building  was  filled  with  ladies  and  gendemen  to 
witness  the  exercises,  and  the  flowers  presented  to  the 
graduates  by  their  friends  were  handsomely  arranged  in  many 
designs  and  very  numerous. 

The  beautiful  stage,  designed  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Volck,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  dental  profession  of  Baltimore,  who 
was  present  on  this  occasion,  was  filled  with  the  Faculty, 
Graduates  and  invited  guests;  among  the  latter  being  prominent 
citizens  and  professional  gentlemen  from  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  South  Carolina,  West  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land.    The  exercises  began  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Charles 

C.  Cooke.  The  mandamus  with  the  names  of  the  graduates 
was  read  by  the  Dean,  Prof.  Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas,  M.  D., 

D.  D.  S.  The  degree  of  ''Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery"  was 
then  conferred  upon  the  following  members  of  the  graduating 
class,  by  authority  from  the  Board  of  Regents,  Hon  Severn 
Teackle  Wallis,  L.  L.  D,,  Provost. 

Charles  G.  Aven,         .          -        -  .        Virginia 

Augustine  Pennington  Badger,  -  Maryland 

Eugene  James  Bailey,           -        -  South  Carolina 

Victor  Durand  Barbot,      -         -  South  Carolina 

Joseph  Percy  Blair,       -        -         -  .          Virginia 

Frank  Beck       -         -         -         -  -     Pennsylvania 

Kelly  Ragland  Bragg,           -         -  -         Missouri 

H.  Wood  Campbell,          .         -  .         .     Vir^rinia 

Thomas  S.  D.  Covington,  Vin^inia 

August  Adolph  Theodor  Wilhelm  Cuny.    Germany 
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E.  Douglas  Davis,    -        -        - 

Henry  Davis,  M.  D.,     - 

Edwin  R.  Dodson,  M.  D., 

Pearl  Louis  Ellis; 

William  Lafayette  Fish, 

Henry  Augustus  Free, 

David  Goebricher,      .        -        - 

Joseph  A.  Haas, 

E.  Patterson  Hayes, 

Reuben  Benjamin  Hills, 

William  Henry  Holland,    - 

John  Whiteford  McKinnon,    - 

William  Lee  Miller,    -        -        - 

J.  England  Molony, 

Solomon  L.  Nigolosian, 

Frank  Merriman  Oldham, 

Czeslaus  Opielinski, 

Geo,  B.  Patterson, 

Frank  Zea  Pirkcy,       -        -        - 

Benson  S.  Roberts, 

Fritz  Franz  Wilhelm  Schloendom, 

Joseph  B.  Sharp,      -        -        . 

Archie  Carver  Shoemaker, 

Benjamin  Simons,    -        -        - 

Hampton  K.  Smith,    -        -        - 

Cornelius  van  der  Hoeven,  M.  D., 

William  J.  Wamock,     -        -        - 

Murray  V.  Wright,  M.  D., 


W.Virginia 

Missouri 

Maryland 

Vermont 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

-    New  York 

-    Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

South  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

W.  Virginia 

-  South  Carolina 

Asia  Minor 

-  South  Carolina 

Germany 

-  North  Carolina 

California 

-     Bermuda 

Germany 

New  Jersey 

-  Pennsylvania 

-    South  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

-      Holland 

South  Carolina 

New  Hampshire 


After  the  conferring  of  the  degrees,  the  awards  of  the 
prizes  were  announced  by  the  Dean,  and  the  prizes,  fourteen 
in  number,  were  presented  by  Prof.  J.  Edwin  Michael,  M,  D., 
the  dean  of  the  University  School  of  Medicine,  and  professor 
of  anatomy  in  the  Dental  Department,  as  follows : 

University  Gold  Medal,  to  Victor  D.  Barbot,  of  South 
Carolina,  for  the  highest  number  of  votes  at  the  tinal  examina- 
tion; honorable  mention,  Hampton  K.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina. 

S.  S.  White  prize  of  dental  engine,  to  E.  Patterson  Hayes, 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  best  two  fillings  of  cohesive  and  non- 
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cohesive  gold;  honorable  mention,  David  Goebricher,  of  Mary- 
land. 

Francis  Arnold  prize  of  set  of  forceps,  to  Fritz  F.  W. 
Schloendorn,  of  Germany,  for  best  full  set  of  gum  teeth  on 
metal. 

Snowden  &  Cowman  prize  of  set  of  Chapin  A.  Harris* 
forceps,  to  Cornelius  van  der  Hoeven,  M.  D.,  oi  Holland,  for 
best  full  set  of  continuous  gum  work;  honorable  mention, 
Joseph  A.  Haas,  of  New  York. 

Dr.  James  H.  Harris  gold  medal,  to  Victor  D.  Barbot,  of 
South  Carolina,  for  the  best  filling  of  non-cohesive  gold. 

Dr.  F.  J.  S.  Gorgas  gold  medal,  to  William  Lee  Miller,  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  best  filling  of  cohesive  gold;  honorable 
mention,  E.  Douglas  Davis,  of  West  Virginia. 

Dr.  Jno.  C.  Uhler  gold  medal,  to  August  A.  T.  W.  Cuny, 
.  of  Germany,  for  the  best  partial  set  on  metal. 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Steel  gold  medal,  to  August  A.  T.  W. 
Cuny,  of  Germany,  for  the  best  bridge  and  crown  work. 

Dr.  I.  H.  Davis  gold  medal,  to  David  Goebricher,  of 
Maryland  for  the  best  combination  set  of  vulcanite  and  metal. 

S.  S.  White  prize  set  of  instruments,  to  August  A.  T.  W. 
Cuny,  of  Germany,  for  best  vulcanite  set. 

Dental  Department  gold  medal,  to  Fritz  F.  W.  Schloen- 
dorn. of  Germany,  for  the  best  set  on  celluloid  base. 

Dr.  Frank  L.  Wood  gold  medal,  to  George  B.  Patterson, 
of  North  Carolina,  for  the  best  specimen  tooth  gold  filling; 
honorable  mention,  Fritz  F.  W.  Schloendorn,  of  Germany. 

Class  gold  medal,  to  August  A.  T.  W.  Cuny,  of  Germany, 
for  the  best  specimen  set  of  teeth;  honorable  mention,  Fritz  F. 
W.  Schloendorn,  of  Germany. 

Dr.  D.  Genese  prize,  to  Fritz  F.  W.  Schloendorn,  of 
Germany,  for  an  artistic  plaster  model  of  the  cranium  and  jaws 
and  bridge-work  connection. 

The  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered  by  Dr.  J,  B. 
Patrick,  of  Charieston,  S.  C„  one  of  the  most  prominent  dental 
practitioners  in  the  South,  whose  manner  of  delivery  was  that 
of  a  practiced  orator,  and  his  address  a  most  acceptable  and 
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interesting  comparison  of  the  dentistry  of  the  past  with  that  of 
the  present,  and  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  graduates  to  practice 
their  profession  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  old  and  renowned 
institution,  by  whose  authority  they  enter  upon  the  practice  of 
dental  *  science.  The  class  oration  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Hampton  K.  Smith,  of  S.  C,  a  member  of  the  graduating  class, 
and  its  delivery  was  such  as  to  prove  to  his  audience  that  his 
classmates  had  been  very  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  their 
orator. 

The  number  of  matriculates  of  the  session  1888-89,  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty. 

Following  the  commencement  exercises,  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Alumni  Association  was  held,  at  which  Dr.  £.  P. 
Beadles,  of  Danville,  Va.,  was  elected  President,  and  Dr.  Chas. 
F.  Dinger,  of  Baltimore,  Secretary.  The  annual  banquet  of 
the  Alumni  Association  was  held  at  the  Howard  House,  the 
toasts  being  responded  to  by  Pro6.  Gorgas,  Michael,  Atkinson, 
Coale,  Uhler  axid  Harlan,  of  the  Dental  Deparbaent  Faculty, 
and  Dr.  Beadles,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  Dr.  H. 
K.  Smith,  of  the  graduating  class,  Dr.  Richard  Grady,  of  the 
Maryland  State  Board  of  Dental  Examiners,  and  by  Drs.  D. 
Genese,  W.  A.  Montell  and  others.  The  menu  was  elaborate, 
and  well  served,  and  the  occasion  will  long  be  remembered 
by  all  who  participated. 


Annual  Commencement  of  the  Baltimore  College 
OP  Dental  Surgery. — ^The  forty-ninth  annual  commence- 
ment of  the  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  took  place  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  on  Friday  evenmg,  March  15th,  1889, 
before  a  large  audience.  The  exercises  opened  with  an  over- 
ture by  Prof.  Adam  Itzel's  orchestra,  followed  by  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Dane.  Prof.  R.  B.  Winder,  the  dean,  aa- 
nounced  the  names  of  the  graduates  and  also  conferred  the 
degrees  and  prices.  Ihe  oration  was  delivered  by  J.  N.  Mc- 
Cormick  and  the  valedictory  by  C.  L.  Morey. 
The  graduates  were : 

G.  E.  Adams,         -  .  -  New  Jersey 

L.  P.  Brown,   -  .  .  .        New  York 

P.  C.  Carmichael,  -  •  .  New  Tork 

George  B.  Dorsey,      -  -  -        Mississippi 
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F.  C.  Exley, 
W.  E.  Hannah, 
L.  F.  Hough, 
W.  D.  James,  - 
A.  L.  Jones, 

N.  B.  Larkin, 
J.  E.  Annitage, 
£.  E.  Buder, 

G.  R.  Carter. 
G.  E.  Cougblin, 

A.  R.  Eaton, 
N.  L.  Hale,      - 
J.  Hardy,   - 

H.  L.  Harlan,  - 
G.  W,  S.  Ireland,  - 

B.  B.  Johnston, 
W.  C.  Klatte, 
A.  Kraus, 

W.  H.  Lockwood, 
J.  H.  Minard,  - 

C.  L.  Morey, 
F.  H.  Moore,  - 
E.  E.  Murray, 
J.  F.  McArthur; 

T.  S.  McElfish,'     - 
O.  M.  Nisley, 

E.  G.  Powers, 
J.  P.  Nesbitt, 

J.  N.  Penberthy,    - 
J.  G.  Robinson,  Jr. 

F.  Rothenbach,    - 

G.  B.  Rush,    - 
H.  L.  Sumption,  - 
J.  R,  Watson, 

J.  P.  Whedbee,     - 
W.  E.  Walker, 
W.  R.  Spencer,    - 

D.  Williams,  - 
C.  Whitney, 


-  Georgia 

-  Pennsylvania 

-  Virginia 
Minnesota 

-  Virginia 
Tennessee 
New  York 

Virginia 

-  Virginia 
Maryland 

New  Jersey 
Alabama 

-  Virginia 
Kentucky 

-  Maryland 
District  of  Columbia 

South  Carolina 

Rouraania 

Wisconsin 

Ontario 

Texas 

-  Maine 
North  Carolina 

Dakota 
Maryland 
Maryland 
Minnesota 

-  Ohio 
Minnesota 
Maryland 

•  Germany 
Virginia 
Virginia 

-  Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Mississippi 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

District  of  Columbia 
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The  highest  prize,  a  gold  medal  presented  by  the  iaoilty, 
was  given  to  J.  P.  Whedbee,  of  Virginia ;  honorable  mentioa 
was  made  of  W.  H.  Lockwood,  Wisconsin,  and  F.  Rothenbach, 
of  Germany. 

The  first  prize  for  mechanical  dentistry,  a  set  of  forceps, 
firom  Snowden  &  Cowman,  was  awarded  to  George  E.  Cough- 
lin,  of  Maryland,  who  also  received  as  a  first  prize  a  dental 
engine,  from  the  S.  S.  White  Company,  for  operative  dentbtry, 
Honorable  mention  was  made  in  operative  dentistry  of  J.  N. 
Penberthy,  of  Minnesota ;  W.  E.  Walker,  of  Mississippi ;  W. 
R-  Spencer,  of  Viiginia ;  Joseph  Hardy,  of  Virginia,  and  F.  C. 
Exley,  of  Georgia.  The  first  prize  for  bridge-work,  a  set  of 
Vamey  pluggers,  from  the  S.  S.  White  Company,  was  given 
to  Wm.  R.  Spencer,  of  Virginia. 

The  alumni  met  in  the  afternoon  at  the  college  and  elected 
the  following  officers :  W.  W.  Walker,  of  New  York,  presi- 
dent; A.  JL  Eaton,  vice-president-  R.  Baley  Winder,  Jr., 
secretary,  and  T.  S.  Waters,  treasurer.  The  board  of  visitors 
are  Drs.  Fred.  A.  Levy,  of  New  Jersey,  R.  Finley  Hunt,  of 
Washington,  and  W.  W.  Walker. 


OxYCYANiDE  OF  Mercury,  Compared  with  the  corrosive 
chloride. 

I.  Its  solution  has  a  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and  preci- 
pitates albumen  only  slightly. 

II.  It  is  less  irritant  than  solutions  of  sublimate. 

III.  There  is  less  absorption  by  tissues  than  in  case  of 
sublimate. 

IV.  Solution  I -1500  does  not  attack,  except  slightly,  the 
materials  used  in  surgical  instruments. 

V.  Vested  by  its  power  of  keeping  soup,  the  antiseptic 
power  showed  itself  six  times  greater  than  that  of  bichloride, 

VI.  Vested  by  the  power  to  destroy  the  micrococcus 
pyogenes  aureus,  the  ad\'antage  was  slighdy  in  favor  of  bi- 
chloride, 1-1400  to  1-1300. 

VII.  Employed  on  suppurating  surfaces,  or  to  render  a 
mucous  surface  antiseptic,  it  furnishes  much  better  results, 
because  of  the  tolerance  by  tissues  and  feeble  absorption. 

The  cyanide  of  mercury  has  about  the  same  properties, 
but  the  oxycyanide  is  more  p>owerful  against  the  micrococcus 
pyogenes  aureus. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND. 

mENTAL    DEPABTHKUrr, 
iir«  JBm   COR*  LOMBARD  ANB  GBBBNB  BTB.^  BAI^TMMOBB. 


Hon.  SEVERN    TEACKLE  WALLIS,   LL.   D.,   Provost. 


FEBDINAND  J.  &  OORG  AS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8.,  ProfeMor  of  Principles  of  Dental  Selcnoch 

Dental  8urirery  and  Dental  Prosthesis. 
JAieas  H.  HARKIS,  M.  D.,  D.  D,  8.,  Professor  of  Operative  and  Gllnioal  Dentlatrr. 
FRA.'^CIS  T.  MI  LBS,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physioloflrr. 
Ij.  McLANB  tiffany,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 
J.  EDWIN  MICHAEL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
K.  DORSET  COALS,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 
i.  BDMONDSON  ATKINSON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutloi. 
JOHN  C  UHLBR,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
CHARLES  L.  8TBEL,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
HERBERT  HARLAN,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

ISAAC  H.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.         ELMER  J.  WI8HERD,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 
FERDINAND  GROSHANS,  D.  D.  S.     RALPH  C.  PURNELL,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8. 
R  PAYSON  BEADLES,  D.  D.  8.  NEiVTON  W.  DENTON,  D.  D.  8. 

PRESTON  A.  RAM  BO,  D.  D.  S.  HARRY  H.  PHILLIPS,  D.  D.  8. 

Assistant  Demonstrators  of  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

JAMES  M.  CRAIGHILL,  M.  D.  HIRAM  WOODS,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Demonstrators  of  Anatomy. 

Continuous  Gum  Work  will  be  Demonstrated  by  DR.  J.  W.  MOFFITT. 


CLINICAL  instructors: 

I>r. Edward Ma}*nard D.C  Dr.  James  G.  Palmer N.J 

•*  W.G.A.BonwUi Penn  "  iSamuel  A.  White Q% 

**  A.J.  Vulclc Md  "  W.W.  Allport lilt 

**  SamuelJ.Cockenlle D.C  ''  J.  B.  Pat  nek 8.  C 

•*  £.S.Chi80lm Ala  "  W.  W.  Evans D.C 

••  Geonre  U.  Winkler Ga  "  L.G.Noel Tenn 

••  KM.  Wilkerson Md  "  V.  K  Turner N.C 

••  T.T.Moure S.  C  i  "  Georire  W.  Field Bng 

••  JohnMurmy Penna  ,  **  W.C.Wardlaw Ga 

*•  W.«.McD<iwell Md  !  "  A.F.Ciayweli Tenn 

•*  WilliMm  Farmer Va  '  "  Georire  B.  Steel Va 

••  Jud.s4m  B.  Wood Va  **  HenryC.Jones Va 

"  Geor}?c  H.Chewnincr Va   '  *•  W.  S.  Carruthers .Texas 

••  G.  F.S.  Wn/ht. S.C  -  *•  Daniel  McFarlan D.C 

••  Walters.  HHrban D.  C  I  "  A.G.  Bouton Ga 

"  Robert  Y.  Henley Va  ;  "  ThomasH.Davy Md 

"  £ilt8B.Bli88 D.C'  "  B.H.Tenaue.  8.0 

••  AithurM.Rice Conn  "  Wm.  B.  Wise Va 

'*  L.  D.  Carpenter Ga  ;  "  8.  Dwight  Hudge Vt 

**  L.  M.  Cowaitliu Va  ^  C.  P.,  Baird Tenn 


At  stated  times  during  the  Annual  Sessions  a  number  of  the  Corps  of  Clinical 
Inslructon  will  hold  Climes  and  tk^iver  Cliiiiual  Lectures. 

Each  yeiir  since  its  organization  hais  adcknl  to  tlie  reputation  and  prosperity  of  thlc 
University  Deiitul  School,  until  now  its  yraduates,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  are  meetinit  with  the  success  that  ability  will  ever  command.  The  post  session 
was  the  most  successtul  one  in  numlK'r  of  rautricuiates  ever  held;  and  visiting  dentists 
from  all  parts  of  this  country  luivc  expressed  tliemselvcs  as  being  astoiiislicd  and  grati* 
fled  at  tlK!»  aliility  shown  by  the  students  when  operating  upon  patients  in  the 
inftrmary.  Forming  one  of  the  departments  of  one  of  tlie  oldest  Universities  in  this 
country,  its  diploma  iA  everywhero  recognized  nod  honored. 

Tlie  instruct  MM)  in  both  operative  and  mcchanknii  dentistry  to  as  thoiO'igh  as  it  to 
possible  to  make  it.  and  embraces  eveiTthing  pertaining  to  dental  art.  The  iidvantages 
which  the  general  and  oral  surgieal  clinics,  to  which  the  dental  students  aro  admitted, 
as  Indeed  to  all  the  lectures  of  Uie  University',  afford,  cannot  be  overeatmiated.  The 
many  tJiousands  of  patk^nts  annually  treated  In  the  University  Hospital,  which  to  well 
known  to  l>o  the  largest  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  afford  an  abundance  of  material  for 
the  dental  Inflnnary  and  lotxjmtory  practice,  and  the  oral  tuiverycllakit. 


The  Dental  Inflnnary  and  Laboratory  BidUUnflr  is  one  of  the  largest  andmortoom^ 
plcte  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  Tlie  Infirmary  is  lig-hted  by  torty-aevm 
large  windows,  and  is  furnished  with  the  most  improved  operating*  chairs. 

The  Deutiil  Infirmary  and  lAboratory  are  open  daily  (except  Sunday's)  during  fbe 
cctiro  year  for  the  reception  of  patients;  and  the  praotioe  for  dental  studeots  has  to- 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  all  the  students  during  the  past  session  faa\-e  hud  an 
abundance  of  practical  work  in  both  operative  and  prosthetic  dentistry— the  Becord 
Becks  showing  to  the  credit  of  many  of  them  hundreds  of  gold  fillings  Inserted  for 
Infirmary  patients,  besides  other  operations.  This  means  for  practical  instruction  has 
filready  assumed  such  large  proportions  that  the  supply  has  been  beyond  the  needs  of 
the  large  classes  In  attendance  during  the  past  sessiona. 

The  exceedingly  large  number  of  patients  for  the  extraction  of  teeth  affords  ample 
faoitttles  for  practical  experience  to  every  student. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  this  institution  for  a  thorough  couzse  of 
Instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  cf  dcntistr>%  the  clinics  in  the  University  Hos- 
pital 1  enable  the  Dental  ec^ually  with  the  Medical  Students  to  become  familiar  with  Che 
diseases  and  operations  of  Practical  Siugery,  excisions  of  jaw,  poxlial  or  entire; 
tumors,  cancerous  or  benign,  of  various  pcrts  of  the  buccal  cavity;  plastic  operatioia 
.for  the  restoration  of  cheek,  lips,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned  as  having  been  before  the 
class  during  the  year.  The  induction  of  anaesthesia  by  means  of  different  agents- 
ether,  chloroform,  bromide  of  ethyl,  nitrous  oxide  gas,  all  being  used  in  the  eUoics- 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  use  to  the  student  of  Oral  Surgery.  Junior  as  well  as  Senior 
students  are  afforded  every  opportunity  for  practical  instruction  in  both  operative  and 
tnechunical  dentistry. 

The  Lecture  Halls  in  the  University  Buildings  are  larpe  and  well  lighted;  and 
every  facility  will  be  afforded  for  practical  and  theoretical  dental  instruction.  Demon- 
strations in  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology,  (for  which  an  abundance  of  materia 
is  furnished  free  of  charge,)  also  form  an  important  part  of  the  regular  course.  The 
Dissecting  Boom  is  large,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  the  Demonstrator  of  Prsdi- 
cul  Anatomy  passes  much  of  his  time  in  assisting  the  students  and  directing  their 
hibors.    DlHsectlng  Material  is  furnished  in  abundance,  free  of  charge. 

Qualifications- for  Graduation i  Q^he  candidate  must  have  attended  tvo  foil 
courses  of  lectures  of  five  months  each  in  difierent  years  at  the  Begrular  or  Winter 
Sessions  in  this  institution.  The  following,  however,  will  be  considered  as  an  equi- 
valent to  an  attendanoe  on  one  course  of  lectures  in  this  College:— One  course  In  any 
reputable  Dental  College;  g'raduation  in  a  reputable  Medical  College  with  one  year  of 
dental  pupilage  in  a  dental  infirmary.  The  student  meeting  either  of  the  Bbore 
requirements  will  have  the  prl\ilege  of  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  for  gradu- 
ation at  the  end  of  but  one  Course  of  Lectures.  The  matriculant  must  ha^-csKood 
English  education;  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  literary  institution,  or  other  evideBce 
of  literary  qualifications  will  be  received  instead  of  a  preliminary  examinatloo.  AH 
students,  both  Juniors  and  seniors,  have  equal  advantages  in  operative  and  mechanical 
dentistry  in  this  institution  throughout  every  session. 

Graduation  in  Medicine s  Graduates  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Uniter- 
slty  of  Maryland  are  required  to  attend  but  one  sesNion  at  the  University  School  of 
Medicine  prior  to  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  "Doctor  of 
Medicine.'*    (See  Catalogue.) 

The  Regular  or  Wlnte^  Session  will  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  188r,iiid 
will  terminate  about  the  Ist  of  March,  1888. 

The  Sammer  SeiiMlon,  for  practical  Instruotion,  wlU  oommenoe  in  Misrch,  and 
continues  until  the  regular  Session  begins.  Students  in  attendance  on  the  Summer 
Session  will  have  the  advantages  of  all  the  dally  Surgical  and  Medical  Clinics  of  the 
University. 

The  Fees  for  the  Regular  Session  are  $100,  Demonstrators*  Fees  included;  Hstrico- 
lation  Fee,  $5;  Diploma  Fee,  for  candidates  for  graduation,  $30;  Dissecting*  Ticket,  |UL 

For  Summer  Session,  no  charge  to  those  who  attend  the  following  Winter  Session. 

Beneficiary .>- A  Beneficiary  student  will  be  received  from  each  State,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  Dental  Society,  on  the  payment  of  lialf  of  the  tuidea 
fees.    Board  can  be  obtained  at  from  $3.60  to  $5  per  week,  accoriing  to  quality. 

The  University  Priase  and  a  number  of  other  Pri2ses  will  be  specified  In  the  annual 

Catalogue. 

Students  desiring  Information  and  the  annual  Catalogue  will  be  careful  to  gift 
full  address  and  dlreot  their  letters  to 

F.  J.   S.   GORGAS,  M.  D..  D.  D.  S. 
Dean  of  the  Bantal  Department  of  the  Uniirtrsity  of  SSaxylasid. 

846   N.   EuTAW  ^Strcct.   BaiI.^ORC,  Ri3c. 
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Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery. 


This  Institution  was  chartered  in  1839  bvan  Act  of  the  Gcnfr  I 
Assembly  of  Maryland,  and  is  the  oldest  and  most  widely  tviiow  1 
Dental  College  m  the  world.  The  majority  of  the  eminent  pr.ic 
titioners  of  dentistry  in  this  country  and  Europe  are  graduates  of 
the  Baltimore  College.  The  College  Building  is  one  of  the  ];irgef.t 
and  finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  the  collection 
of  epecimens  in  the  Museum  cannot  be  excelled.  The  number  o!' 
patients  daily  visiting  the  Infirmary  has  been  so  great  that  tlic 
Faculty  have  been  compelled  to  add  additional  space  and  chairt,  lu 
the  already  large  and  well-arranged  Operating  Hall.  All  slic\ 
patients  are  operated  on  by  the  students,  under  the  careful  super- 
vision of  the  I^ofessors  and  Demonstrators. 

The  Annual  Course  of  Instructions  will  commence  on  October 
1st  each  year,  and  continue  until  the  beginning  of  March  following. 
The  first  weeks  of  the  Session  are  devoted  to  Lectures  on  practical 
subjects  especially  the  "Filling  of  Teeth,"  and  Construction  of  Arti- 
ficial Teeth.  Clinics,  Infirmary  Practice  and  Demonstrations. 


T^e  Baliimoiie  uollege  of  Dent&I  fsfp^ 

Chabtbbbd  bt  thb  Lboulatubb  of  Maxtlahd  nr  1B89. 


The  Oldest  Dentol  Cellcce  la  Oe  Werld. 


RICHARD  B.  WINDER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8^ 
Professor  of  Dental  Bargery  and  OpeniiTe  Dfnttrtiy. 

M.  WHILLDIN  FOSTER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8., 

Professor  of  Thenpealios  and  P^tholofj. 

WM.  B.  PINNEY.  D.  D.  8.. 

Lecturer  on  Dental  Modmism  and  MetaUnrgf. 

B.  HOLLT  SMITH,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8. 

Lecturer  on  Special  Anatomy  and  Dental  Hateria  Medki. 

THOMAS  6.  LATIMER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Phy^irfogy. 
JAMES  E.  LIKDSAT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Ghemistry. 
CHARLES  F.  BEY  AN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
OSCAR  J.  COSKERY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Oral  Soigery. 
RICHARD  GUNDRT,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  MaterU  Me^ca. 


CoBTDOH  Palmbr,  d.  d.  s Ohio 

E.  Parxlt  Bhowh,  d.  d.  s N.  T 

A.  L.  NOBTHROP,  D.  D.  8 N.  Y 

Chab.  R  Butlbb,  d.  d.  b Ohio 

E.  L.  Huntbb,  d.  d.  s..  .  •  • N.  C 

W.  W.  Walkbr,  d.  d.  a. N.  Y 

T.  S.  Watbbs,  d.  d.  b Md 

Datid  Qbnbbb,  d.  d.  8.  •  •  •  •  •• Md 


J.  Hall  Moobm,  k.d Vt 

JoHB  Allbk,  d.  d    N.  T 

R.  B.  DoHALDflOB,  D.  D.  8 0-  C 

JoHM  Mbtbb,  D.  D.  8 K.  T 

a.  A.  PaBB,  D«  D*  8*  •  •  ••>  •  ■   •  •  •  .Xl>  T 

J.  EicoRT  Scott,  d.  d.  b Md 

E.  R.  Rust,  d.  d.  8*  •••••.,•• .  •  ..D.  C 
C.  L.  Albxabdbb,  o.  b.  8 N.  C 


R.  B.  Windbr,  Jb.,  phab.  o.,  d.  d.  b.,  Demonstrator  of  OperatlTe  DentlsKiy. 
W.  O.  F08TKB,  D.  D.  8.,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistiy. 


Obobob  O.  Habdt,  d.  d.  b       J.  W.  Smith,  d.  d.  b.        J.  S.  Obbibon,  d.  ]x& 

W.  W.  DUKBBACCO,  D.  D.  8.     O.  MaB8HALLS)CITH,D.D.Bw  C.  8.  SbIBOLD,  D.IIL  a 

J.  W.  Chambbbb,  x«  d^  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  H,  Bbabhax,  X.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Forty-Ninth  Annual  Session  will  commence  on  the  Ist  of  OcUte, 
1888,  and  continue  until  Maron,  1889.  The  Infirmary  Is  open  during  the  entiit 
year  for  Dental  operations. 

Studento  corresponding  with  the  Dean  will  please  be  carvfal  to  giTS  Id 
address,  and  direct  their  letters  to 

Prof.  R.  B.  WINDER,  Dean, 
No,  716  Pabk  Atbbxjb,  Baltdcobb,  Mb 


Still  Greater 


REDUCTION! 


$2,00  pel  100  (kaions. 


ISOl  A  1303  ABCH  STBEITT, 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


BRANCH : 

66  E.  MADISON  ST. 

CHICAGO    ILL. 


JLCLIU       DyjUi  \ 


—IMPROVED- 
MECHANICAL    MALLET 

FOR  SOCKET-POINTS. 


iDT-ented  by  Jtw.  W.  G.  jL.  Uonwill. 

Id  IIiIh  mnlli't  iNe  blow  h  delivered  hr  %  rpToIv- 
iDg  b  immer,  a  mclnl  wliecl  with  a  eiret  phiu  let  in- 
to its  rim,  and  iimjerling  Biifficicnlly  tn  glriketb« 
bend  of  the  ptuDgcr  at  cacPi  rcToliiiloi]  of  ibe  wliccl. 
The  otiicr  end  of  the  plun^tT  In  lioDnw.  and  opIU  in 
lliree  MdkmB,  for  tliu  n'pr|>linti  of  Ibe  pln^i^Bg 
point.  It  will  bold  Eccnrely  Ibe  Snow  &  Li.'Wis, 
CoDC-Sorkel.  or  En«incNli1ts. 

Tbe  rapidity  of  tbc  blows  is  only  limitnt  by  ihe 
sprMi  8t  wliich  ilieensineianin.  Tbe  f<>rn>- ofti* 
blow  cnn  beTHii<^  bjr  running  tbe  cn^inr  Ci^tpr  or 
Blower,  or  by  greiiler  or  lesti  pr<-ssure  on  llie  pluming 
point,  or  bysfineezing  Ibe  split  porlioo  oFtiie  rase. 
As  9cal  out,  (lie  Mnllels  are  prn|ierly  adJoMcil  for 
nse.  and  on  mi  aicouxt  must  iTic  bninmer  pn>j<-c>i(w 
be  disturbed.  All  i:ie  artjuBimi-nt  net-is-nry  is  to  be 
accamiilislKtl  liy  liirnin^  Ibe  adjostcr.  TliK  rrToIrcs 
a  woini  cejir.  wliieli  tniiTCB  viry  hlnwlv,  pi'rmiiiing 
HQ  ndJuBlniuiil  as  close  H8  tbe  tltoiisiimbii  pnri  ofaa 
Ineli.    No  change  iiui;bl  to  be  nreessHry  exeept  frooi 

Tlie  Mullet  m  beld  in  ibcbnnd  likcapt^  or  pen- 
cil, witb  Ibr  two  flrsl  finsrciH  resting  upon  tfaa 
tquecze-nut.  nnd  ilic  Ibiiiiili  iigiiindt  tt>e  milbil  ror- 
llon  of  tbe  eiisr.  Tliis  nia-.i.er  of  li,)ldinj  it  giv« 
complelucoQlrril  oriliu  wocknifioribe  Mnlb-t.  Tlii| 
blown  may  be  liitiTmittetl  irmporarily  nilliniit  slof^ 
ping  the  ciipinc,  a.<>  .n  p'rekiriR  up  nnd  pairing  tM  : 
gold,  by  simi'ly  rxicnding  ilii-  fliv^'m,  Ibiis  reniot-ing 
tbcendofllie  pliingnr  ii-oiienntiel  with  Hie  bnmmpx; 
or  tlie  blow?  mav  Ik-  made  abiiiwl  eont'ni'oiis.  ^tf 
flexing  the  finder-;  or  Ibe  plii?^ii>g-p'i'ni  roiiy  be 
turned  and  direcled  by  a  movi'inenl  ol'  tbelbiimb 
andlinB.:.8. 

Tlie  mil1e<l  |ior.l"n  of  llic  Kine  is  swivcled  at  G, 
to  pcTDiit  cbunge  In  Ibe  position  of  tbe  )i!u}!;^ing- 

Wo  enn  Piip|ily  <  li<'  Itoinvill  M<vli!i<i lenl  M;>1let 
ilitb  nlLicbmenlH  for  tbe  No.  4,  No.6.  No.  7.  or  H.  •!> 
W.  Hamlpieces,  Tt  liie  Kiiii-.b.inl  CoDnt-eiioii,  and 
fiirllic  I'unwiil  Engine.  Tbe  illUHli-Blioo  bbo.>B  ihe 
Blip-Joiul  CounecLiim. 

Dir.r  lions  for  u>(' Willi  c^ich  Hnllcr. 


I'rl 


915  00 


Id  ordering,  bo  Bum  to  indioaia  wtiich  attaoh- 
:eDt  is  wanted. 


THE  a.  8.  WHITE  T>EHTAL  MFG.  00. 
rhiUiclM>^     leirl*rt     Butn.     Ckkagi.    tnMjt- 


BE   ABBOTT    AUTOMATIC    PliUGOEB. 

Invented  toy    I>r.    Franlc   jkl>l>ott. 


lUI- 


The  Abbott  Automntic  Malict  was  designed  specially  to  avoid 
the  defects  of  oHut  npplTances  of  its  class.  It  is  simple  in  consl ruc- 
tion and  comb  ncs  with  tlic  usual  direct  biow  a  back-action  move- 
ment, actuated  by  tl)»  snme  mcc'.iani^m,  so  that  with  it  gold  can  he 
packed  into  cavities  in  almost  any  position  in  the  mouth. 

The  working:  parts — pivotal  lalrl),  tripping  mechanism,  hammer, 
and  Fprin^— are  cnlirrly  fice  from  tho  case,  being  carried  upon  a 
S[)ind]e  wldfli  pnsse^  centrally  through  it.  Tliis  plan  of  con'-tructiou 
avoids  friction.  Each  end  of  tie  spindle  is  socl^eled  for  the  reception 
of  the  plugirer  points,  one  end  giving  the  direct  push  or  thrust-blow, 
the  other  the  pull  or  baclv-blow. 

The  Malk't  combines  simplicity  of  construction  with  easy,  effec- 
tive operation. 

All  the  pans  liable  to  wear  are  made  of  hardened  steel,  and  the 
instrument  throughout  i^  made  in  the  best  manner. 

Pnr  the  diicct  blow  the  Cone  Socket,  or  Snow  &  Lewis  points, 
either  of  which  wilt  fit  the  socket ,  may  be  used.  For  the  back-action 
blow,  Dr.  Abl  olt  lias  ilevised  the  set  of  points  shown  herewith.  It 
is  belii'ved  tlu'y  will  cover  all  requirements. 


PRICK,  Nickel  Plated, 


$9.00 


d       8 


6 


8       9 


10 


n\^^^ 


11        12 


PRICES. 

Nofl,  1  to   7  inclusive each  $0-40 

♦*    8  to  12        i'        **        .60 

Set  of  12  Points 5.25 

THK  S.  S.  liVHlTK  DKWTAli  MFft.  CO., 

Philadelphia.  New  York.  Boston.  Chloaaro.  Brooklyn. 


WILLIAM  VALLEAU,  JR. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

SOFT  AND  COHESIVE 


Extra  Dry  (Golil  &  Platiia)  AUoi,  MproTell  Amaliaiii,  k 

506  BROOME  STREET,         -       -         -        N.  Y.  CITY. 


^ 


We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  tlie  Dental  pioftxsion  to  the  fiM^  that 
our  basinesa  was  eatablishcd  In  1840,  and  baa  been  strictly  confined  to  pnrify- 
ing  and  bammenng  metals.  With  tliis  experience  we  feel  jastified  in  asserting 
tbat  any  article  we  put  upon  the  market  sliould  certainly  have  the  merit  which 
we  claim  for  the  alM>ve  articles  of  manufacture. 

We  claim  for  our  foil  that  it  is  made  of  abmfhUdp  jram  gold,  and  beaten 
with  the  greatest  care  to  produce  uniformity  and  toughnrss,  never  losing  sight 
'>f  quality  for  the  sake  of  clicapncss.  The  U'st  makers  have  demonstrated  that 
M^9olutelp  pure  gold  cannot  be  made  ^eap. 

Our  Extra  Dry  Alloy  and  Improved  Amalgam  are  composed  of  entlrel|y 
pure  metals,  fused  and  mixed  with  tlie  greatest  care  consistent  with  a  yiew  to 
produce  the  general  effect  to  be  desired  in  all  Amalgama.  They  ctmtidn  no 
Cadmium  or  JZcne. 

m 

We  will  cheerfully  extend  eveiy  facility  to  anyone  desiring  to  test  them  to 
their  ibllest  capacity,  and  most  respectfully  invite  a  trial. 

These  fillings  can  be  obtained  at  any  first-class  Dental  depot,  or  direcQy 
rom  our  house  at  the  following  rates: 

Bolt  and  Ck>hesive  Foil .$80  00  per  ox. 

"      "  ♦*         «    1600   "  i  " 

*•      ••  «         «    40Q   «  ^  u 

Eureka  Gold  Filling  at  same  rates 

Extra  Diy  Alloy |IOO  peroa, 

"       "       «♦    »00    **i" 

Improved  Amalgam.... d50  peroo. 

All  goods  can  be  returned  if  not  as  represented. 
Fob  Sale  Bt  8NOWDEN  ft  GOWM^^ 
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GOLD  FILLING  MADE  EASY 

BY  USING 

SIBLEY'S   FELT  GOLD. 

After  a  lonir  serios  of  experiments,  I  am  now  able  to  offer  to  the  profession 
■D  entirely  new  form  of  Gold  for  Filling  Teetb,  which  enables  the  operator  to 
work  more  rapidly,  with  greater  ease,  and  produce  better  results  than  with  any 
other  form  of  Gold.  The  Gold  is  prepared  In  stri ps  of  convenient  thickness  that 
may  be  out  with  sharp  scissors  or  a  knife  into  pellets  of  any  desired  slsse.  In 
oolor  it 

RESEMBLES   FBOSTEB    GOLB. 

Is  absolutely  pure,  thoroughly  cohoslvB  and  homogeneous  and  readily  spreads^ 
oonforminir  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity. 

MAKING  A   BEBFECTLT   TMGBT  WMLLMNG. 

Unless  the  Gold  is  exposed  to  moisture  anneallnir  is  unnecessary. 
Fall  dlreetlons  for  ase  aoeompany  eaeh  paekage. 

That  the  profession  may  have  an  opportunity  to  test  this  Gold,  without  buy- 
iog  the  usual  minimum  packa^re,  for  a  short  time  I  will  put  up  packages  oon- 
tftlnlng  1  -40  of  an  ounce;  price,  $1.00l 

PRICES  OP  GOLD  AS  FOLLOWS : 

i  otince,  $4.50.        i  ounce,  $17  50.        i  ounce,  $34.00. 

CAUTION.— See  that  a  fao-simile  of  my  signature  is  over  the  cork  of  each  phial 
none  genuine  without. 

Cash  Must  Accompany  all  Orders  for  Gold. 


Needle  Foil  Carrier. 

The  cut  In  the  margin  represents  the  full  size  of  this  useful  instrument. 

It  consists  of  a  line. needle  point,  controlled  by  a  spring  with  sufficient  ten- 
sion to  hold  It  extended  while  picking  up  the  Gold  and  carrying  It  to  the  Cavity, 
by  pressure  the  Gold  is  then  forced  into  position  when  the  spring  allows  the 
needle  to  recede  and  free  itself,  leaving  the  Gold  in  place.  This  Carrier  was 
Mpecially  designed  for  Sibley^s  Felt  Gold,  but  will  be  found  to  surpass  anything 
heretofore  used  for  this  purpose  with  any  form  of  gold.    Price,  93.00. 

GIDEON    SIBLEY, 

X3tli  d6   FU.To«zt  Streets. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA, 

'i 

FOK  8alb  bt  SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

9  9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimoie,  Md. 


s^s^^ 


NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

— Ebbp  a  Full  Stock  of— 

White's  and  Justi's  Teeth, 

—Also — 

SIBLEY,  WILMINGTON  AND  MORRISON 

#1.00  Teetli. 

EvEBT  Lbadinq  Brand  of 

GOLD,  AMALGAM,  and  CEMENTS 

Kept  Constantly  on  Hand 


IHB  ATTENTION  OP 

Western  and  Southern  Dentists 

la  Called  to  Oub  Labob  Stock  of 

Instruments  and  Materials 

Of  all  Rbliablb  Manufactubbbs 


Careful  Attention  Given  to  the  Smallest  Order. 


—PUBLISHERS  OF  THE— 

A  Quarterly  Journal  Devoted  to  tbe  Interests  of  the  D^tal  Profession. 
10  Subscription  Fiitj  Cents. 


(gir^lB!L!S©  ^^IBIB^S'T  <&  m®^^, 


Theadeniioii  of  Dentists  is  invited  to  our  FINE  GOLD  FOIL,  which  is  prepared 
under  on  r  I'onsiiint  |)er9onal  supervision.     Oui  Nos.  are  4,  5,  6,  and  8. 
WearcalsonmiMiihciuriiiKan  ADIIE8IVE  FINRUOLO  FOIL,  Nos.  -I,  6,  and  6. 

ALLour  Gold  Foil  is  raanufaclmTd  from  ABSOLUT KLV  PURE  GOLD,   pre- 
pared e.\prT.-.>ly  for  ihe  purpose,  wiih  great  care,  by  ourselves. 

ADDRESS—  CHARLES  ABBEY  &  SONS,  Philadelphia 


LUKENS  4fe  WHITTINGTOX, 

« 
HANUFACTUKERS  OF 

And  Dealers  in  Dental  Supplies, 
G2G  IIA^CE  STREET, 


Jacob  J.  Teufel  &  Bro- 


A  SPECIALTY. 

MiJDAU  AND  DIPLOMA  AWARDED  BY  THE 

Centennial   Commission,   1876. 


£i4    ^@Mt&    1^^aLt&    ^^tr^^t 


» 


All    Our   Forceps  are   Warranted, 

FOB  SALE  BY  11  SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN. 


The  Wilmington  DenM  Fjapf&c'ng  do* 


■uxoTACTuazn  ev  lurmMuM 


Nos.  iOlO  AND  1012  KING  STREET. 
'wix.MXircrroir,  i>ki:.a.'w^iiz:. 


Having  been  fully  recognized  as  producing  a  Supertof 
Tooth  at  a  very  moderate  price,  now  liirther  avail  themselves 
of  this  medium  through  which  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dental 
Profession  to  their  manu&cture.  They  have  now  brought  the 
character  of  their  moultlM  to  a  legitimate  form  in  design  aiK^ 
construction,  and  the  shadeg  of  their  teeth  to  that  variety 
which  affords  the  Dentist  the  opportunity  of  approaching  the 
tulturtU  enam^,  A  very  critical  examination  is  solicited 
as  to  price  and  qoality.    Send  for  price-list 

For  8«le  b^  X>«ntal  I>ealei«  Svery^vHerv. 
12 


REDUCTION  IN  FORCEPS. 

We  keep  in  stock  a  large  line  of  selected  forceps  made  from   beti 
quality  of  Bteel.    Nickle  Plated,  Octagon  Joint.    Price  per  pair,       -    $dJ^ 
Gan  supply  any  make  or  number  from  any  catalogue   at 

manufiicturen'  pricei . 

€X6AYA1F0I^S. 
Octagon,  Steel  Handles,  best  quality,  per  dozen,       •  $2.00 

^I^iPIGULAVOi^S 
From  ...        |].00  to  $4.00  each. 

F^E-DlSiPILLBD  fflBI^GUI^Y. 
Put  up  in  four  ounce  yials,  ....  each    .40 

fflODBLLINS  0OMPOSIIPION. 

8. 8.  White's  1,2, 8,4,  per  ponnQ,  •  -  $1JB5 

Hood  &  Reynold's  0, 1, 2,  8,  per  pound,       -  •  1,29 

Gutta-Bbi^gha  Filling. 

The  8.  8.  White  MTg.  Go*8  Pellets,  per  ounce,  -       -     $4.00 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  i,  i,  1-10, 1-20  ounceSb 

Cau]k*8  Diamond  Pellets,  per  ounce,  ....       $4.00 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  1-4, 1-8  and  1-16  ounces. 

F^WLBI^^S  Sbmpoi^ai^y  Sjpopping. 

Price  per  ounce,  ....  -  -        M 

Dl^.'©.  O.  OLIYBI^'S  GUJPiPA-BBI^GHA. 

Per  ounce,  •  -  94.00 

Put  up  in  1,  i,  1-4, 1-10, 1-20  ounce  packages,  18 

Please  note  the  following  Testimonials,  which  are  a  sample  of  hundreda 
received  ih)m  eyery  part  of  the  United  States, 

Dr.  £.  M.  Warnb,  WalCham,  Mass.— Tour  Anaesthetic  does  all  you  cUim 
It  will  do. 

Dr.  a.  H.  Lrb.  Washington,  D.  C— Your  AnsBsthetic  is  a  wonderfbl 
article,  and  in  my  hands  has  proven  a  success. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Brbkding,  San  D>ego,  Cal.— I  use  your  Anesthetic  daily,  and 
with  perfect  su(  cess. 

Dr.  H.  C.  Morkibon,  Morristown,  O.— My  patients  express  themselyes 
much  pleased  with  your  An«eihetic. 

Dr.  a.  U.  Chahdlbr,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.— I  find  your  **  Local  Anm- 
Ihetic  *'  all  you  claim  it  to  he. 

Dr.  Thus.  M.  Talbott  Washington,  D.  C— I  have  tried  your  Anasthetic 
until  I  am  satisfied  it  will  do  all  you  claim  lor  it. 

DIRECTIONS.— Dry  the  gums  thoroughly,  then  apply  the  **  Anaesthetic  " 
to  the  gums  around  tbe  tooth  with  a  pledget  of  cotton;  let  it  remain  for  one 
minute,  then  instantly  remove  the  tooth 

i  2.«i.  Isttle  tf  if.  E.  T.  Bair'i  "*  U€U  AIJSSTIETIC*'  leit  fn^M  ht  $1.00,  u4 
gurutcci  te  sake  Testt  Bxtnuiiiig  Hi*l«s>  ^  ■•■cj  refulei,  bj  Or.  B.  T 
BAKE,  iaiifictirer  tM  Prif rietor,  BswUig  Or«ei,  Bj. 

Fob  Salb  bt  Showdbh  «  Cowman,  BALTmoBB,  Md. 


ESTABLISHED  18S6. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Dea^tal  Cl&airSji  Latlies,  &z. 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

DENTISTS'  MATERIALS, 

No.  9  W.  Fayette  St.,  between  Charles  &  Liberty  Sts 

j^  a.ltim:ore. 


OrC^XjiZ>  r-OIIji. 

■ 

Per  oz. 

J  OZ. 

\  OZ. 

i  oz. 

Abbey  &  Sons, 

$32.00 

$16.00 

$8.00 

$4.00 

Valleau's 

30.00 

15.00 

i7-50 

4.00 

Ney  &  Co*s. 

30.00 

15,00 

7-50 

4.00 

S.  S.  White's,  \  Century, 

30,00 

15.00 

750 

4.00 

Globe, 

30.00 

15.00 

7.50 

4.00 

"         "           looo  Fine, 

30.00 

15.00 

7.50 

4.00 

R.  S.  Williams,  Cylinders,  A, 

N 

.1          B^ 

'      30.00 

"        "          Rect,  Pellets, 

1500 

8.00 

4.00 

Standard, 

. 

Watt's  Crystal, 

32.00 

16.00 

8.00 

4.00 

E.  Rowan  &  Co. 

29.00 

1500 

3  20  per  I  1002. 

•*            "        untrimmed, 

5.60  per  1-5  oz. 

(1            (•                f( 

2.90  p 

[L>. 

er  i-iooz. 

■riivr 

r"OX] 

• 

Ney  &  Co'fl— Nos.  4,  6,  8,  and  10, 

- 

40  Cento 

per  Book' 

S.S.White's,    - 

- 

- 

3O      " 

II       1. 

No*.  4,  6,  8  &  10, 

,  (extra  tough) 

0  -XT  /  \1irT\-Ci  XT     tu 

40      " 

r\r\\rr\k 

II       II 

r  A  "VT 

No.  9  West  Fajette  Street  Baltimore. 
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PORCELAII   TEETH. 

We  keep  on  hand  a  lai^e  assortment  of  Teeth  of  the  following 

Manufacturers,  which  we 

SELL  AT  THEIR  PRICES. 


i§f.  S.    WHITE'S. 

GUM.  PLAIN. 

RETAIL  PRICE.        -        -        -        -     15  Cts.  10  Cts. 

For  ^15  00  net  Cash,         -        -        -          14    "  9>i  " 

"      25  GO       "             -        -        -        -     13    "  9      " 

"      5000        "                ...         1214 "  Z%  " 

"    loooo    .    "             .        -        -        -     12    "  8      " 

M.  B.  JUSTrS. 

GUM.  PLAIN. 

RETAIL  PRICE,        -        -        -        -     15  Cts.  10  Cts. 

For  j; 1 5  00  Cash,       -         -                  -          14    "  9J4  *' 

"       25  GO    "                -        -        -        -     13    "  9       " 

"       5000    "            -        -        -        -       12 J4"  8j4  " 

"     icx>oo    •'                -        -        -        -     12    "  8      " 

We  also  keep  in  Stock  a  full  assortment  of  Block  Teeth  of  the 

following  makes,  viz : 

Gideon  Sibley^s 

— AND 

The  Wilmington  Dental  Manfacturing  Co. 

Price  per.  set  of  14, $    i  00 

"     II      "        ** 10  00 

"     29     "         " 25  00 

"    60      •'         "      -        - 50  00 

'    "     92      "         " 75  00 

"  125      "         " loo  00 

Less  than  14  Teeth,  8  cents  per  Tooth. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

9  WEST  PAYETTE  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 
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pOLD^PLATINA^ 


Chicago  Dental  Manufacturing  Go. 


For  Sale  BT    SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN 

9  W.  Fatette  Street,  Baltimsre,  Hd, 
16 


AIiTiATT  T.A.SX.XQ. 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

—NEW— 


PoFtaJ^te  Head-Reat, 


PBICBtliMSMcel  Plated,       -      -       HOJOO 

— MAHCFACTUBBD   kSO   FOB  aAJ.a  BI — 

SirOWDHEC  A  COWMAJT, 

W  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Hd. 


SHOWnSS    A    COWMAlTfil 


~xscx>xi.o-«ra 


Portable   Head-Rest. 


TUs  Hnd-Rert  e*n  be  KtUcbed  to  taj  cb>ir,  1«  very  firm.  Bud  am  be  raised,  low- 
flfad  or  luoTod  backward  or  forward  wltboat  Interfering  wUb  the  attachment  to  the 
dialr.    II  weiElw  only  4  Iba.,  and  occnplea  a  space  only  or  18  x  4  inches. 

PRICB,  9S  00. 
31  8N0WDEN  &  COWMAN,  9  W.  Fayette  Street. 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

—NEW— 

Poptafetc  Hcad-Eest, 


ffiaCE,  Full  Nickel  PlaUil,        -        -        $10jOB 

a  SALB    BY — 

SNOWDEM  A  COWSAjr, 

West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  lU. 


SirOWDKIl    A    COWKAmS 


Portable   Head-Rest. 


TUt  HiMl-Rcst  GUI  be  Uiadied  to  aaj  chair,  Is  very  firm,  and  can  be  raised,  low- 
kI  at  mani  backmid  or  forward  witbont  lDt«iferiiig  with  the  attachment  to  tho 
dr.    It  wdgba  ohIt  4  Iba.,  and  occuplea  a  space  odIv  oT  18  z  4  inches. 

PHICB, ««  00. 
31  8N0WDEN  &  COWMAN,  9  W.  Fayette  Street. 


THE  M  OMISW  OSrUL  CHilR. 

Bmm  Ww  h.  kit.  ^^  bmm  tm.xan. 


PRIC88. 

la  bMt  qnalttj  Qnm  or  Oftiuet  Floah       ...  tlSOfl 

In  Red  Morocco,  EmboMcd 140JI 

In  floml  qnnllir  Greeo  -n  Ouret  PInsh,  paKed  ud  Iriwart  wU 

BUk  Plasb,  full  Tnrkiih   UpbolMn]- UUI 

In  rrcDch  Moqnet,  Bounet  pnttero 14&N 

la  wme.  but  puffed  with  E^lk  PIdbIi,  fall  TnrUh  tTpbotatatr       ;  1«UI 

B02:n>TC3-  FJISB. 

STUDCNT'8  MORRISON  CHAIR. 

s  oflm-eKprcMed  w»Dt  of  &  flnt-daM  cbdr  at  ■  low  pries,  U» 


InaleuJ  of  ■  ploBh.    It  pmeota  a  Tery  neat  appearance,  and  win  mar  n. 
aa  well  as  pituh. 

PRICK. 

Ib  GMded  Cpbolstmr tlOUN 

''v  Biipply  either  ity le  of  the  Horriaon  Cbair,  wltti  <N 
ordered  with  Casten,  the  price  la  $10.00  extra, 
r  Sftta  by  Bnowdea  A  Cowman,  9  W.  Fayette  Straet, 

24 


qTjaEiO-sroLOir)  cn^iit. 


FUflDted  December  38, 18T5 ;  July  S,  1877j  Novemttcr  30, 1877 ;  March  9, 18S0 ;  Hay  32 
1888.    Ke-iMiieaJulr4,1876iMttrciil9,18T8:AuguBta7,187S.    Utben  pending. 


Thifl  Chair  was  designed  especially  to  meet  a  demand  for  a  chair  which,  wbilo 
atlbrding  a  yariety  of  essential  movementa,  could  be  sold  at  a  lower  price  than  tha 
Wilkcraon,  The  ».  S.  WUCe  Pedal-lever,  or  the  MorrisoD. 

For  tbbae  who  want  a  low-priced  cbair  which  io  facilitj  of  moTements  fiir  snr- 
liusea  anything  heretofore  offered  for  the  money,  the  C^'cloid  ia  (A«  i<Jiair.  It  is 
■trongly  bailt,  and  the  flniah  and  general  appearance  make  it  a  desirable  addition  to 
a  weU-mmlBbed  ofBce. 

Tb0  lifUng  mechanism,  which  has  a  range  of  10  inches,  is  entirely  new  and  is 
worked  witb  great  ease  and  rapidity.  Should  the  crank  by  accident  Blip  from  the 
band  the  descend  of  the  Chair  is  automatically  nrrestrd. 

The  arms  are  so  arranged  thai  they  may  be  rotated  out  of  the  way  of  the  operator 
■nd  Trt  be  oraeryice  to  the  paiient. 

fbe  fbot-board  can  tx;  a^usted  in  four  pusitions,  ami  a  permanent  support  for 
the  foot  of  the  operator  ia  plnced  at  the  bacli  of  the  base,  the  convenieDce  of  wblcb 
wUl  be  obvioDS  to  tboee  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  using  a  "cricket." 

Hearlyall  of  the  movements  can  be  made  with  one  band  while  standing  at  the 
Mt  of  the  Chair. 


Price,  upholstered  in  Corded  Materia.,       -       .       -        - 
"  "  "    Beet  QaalityUaioon  or  Green  llush, 

nrBaUBtSSOWDMSA  COWMAS. 


80.00 
95.00 


uettttjr's  Stestk  &$ii. 


THIS  is  a  chemically  pure  Gold  in  a  plastic  stale  without 
^idmixture  of  any  foreign  substance,  and  has  been  in  exten- 
sive u.se  for  the  past  three  years  by  dentists  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  IS  no  foil  or  modification,  but  can  be  used  as  easily  as  an 
amalgam,  and  the  filling  can  be  made  as  dense  by  hard  pressure 
as  foil  by  the  mallet.  It  has  a  spreading  quality  before  it  is  com- 
pletely condensed  so  that  it  will  adapt  itself  perfectly  to  the 
walls  of  any  cavity. 

Beware  of  imitations  which  have  sprung  up  within  the  last 
year  on  account  of  its  great  success.  Be  careful  to  see  that  it  is 
in  the  shape  of  small  square  pieces,  packed  in  t)ottles,  and  label- 
ed Stcurer's  Plastic  Gold,  because  the  imitations,  although  they 
may  apparently  work  in  the  commencement,  do  not  make  a  solid 
filling,  but  gradually  crumble  away. 

Price  per  Bottle,  1-16  oz,  {'^.50.     Cash  with  all  orders. 


SOLD  AT  ALL  DENTAL  DEPOTS,  OB 

Dr.  J.  A.  Steurer,  1 14  W.  19th  St.  New  York  City. 


Student's  Dental  Instrument  Case. 


Wananujtured  And  VoT  Sale  by 

Snowden  &  Cowman, 
Traie  SnppUed.         36  «  W.  FAYETTE  STREET. 
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AMALGAMS. 

Toimsend's        ......  |2.<M>  per  ounce 

Chiciuro  Refining  Go's  ....  4.00  *" 

Caolk^s  Par-Excellent  Alloy,    ....  8,00  " 

Standard  Dental  Ailoy, 6.00 

Lawrence's  ......  8,00 

Arrington's  ...  2.50 

Kuig*8,  ...  ...  8.00 

Sterling  Amnlgam,         .....  8.00 

Chase's  Alcohol-Tight,  •  .  .  .  .  8.00 

Olivers  Auialgam,  ......  8.00 

"      Wjiite  Amalgam, 5.00 


CEMENTS. 

Roman  Cement,  best  in  the  market,                     -           -           -  $1 00 

Agate  Cement,  in  1  oa.  Boxes,       -        -           -           -            •  2.(K> 

**         "       «♦    J    *«           .           .           .           .           .          -  1.50 

Weston's  Insoluble  Cement,  ^  oz.,                    .           .          *  1.50 

Dr.  Flagg's  Plastic  Enamel,  per  Pk'g,       ....  2.(H> 

Foesiline,                                 «♦       «      .           .           .           .  2.m 

Hetcalfs  Cement,        .«<••....  2.U() 
H.  D.  Juslis's  Insoluble  Cement, 

1  oz.  Package,  1, 2, 8,  4  Colors,             ....  3.00 

i   "        "       any  above    "            .                                  .  .      1.5«r 
il  D.Justis's  Acme  Cement, 

One  oz.  Package,            -   *       -           -           -                      -  8  00 

Hall"         «♦ 1.5  • 

Dr.  T,  B.  Welch,  &  Son,  Art,  Destine,  per  Pk'ge              -          -  150 

'•    C,  N.  Pierce  Phos.  Zinc,  u       u,  ...      8.(nr 

"    T.  O.  Oliver's  Oxy  Phos,                  "        "     .           .           .  2.0ft 

"    Smith's              **   Chloride,             h^     «            .           .  1jk> 

Houghtous's  Os- Artificial,                 y/^*       ••      -           -           -  1,00 

Poulson's  Mineral  Plombe,              ^441*            .           .  .      2.50 

Dawsons's  Mineral  Cement                     «       «<      .           .           .  1.50 

Caulks's  Diamond       " 

Per  Package,  2  Colors,                                    -           -           -  1.50 

"        1      " 100 

Ganlk's  Hydraulic  Pebbles,  hirge  Pk'ge,     -            -           •           -  2.<H) 


DENTAL  RUBBER. 

Ram's  Horn  Rubber, per  lb.  fS.^^*) 

Sam'l  8.  Whites'  No.  1  Improved, "       22> 

Holdfast  Rubber, "       J^o^^ 

DohertyNo.  1, "       2il 

44         u    2 u      2  •/.> 

Star  Rubber,. ''/.^'!!.!..!i!!!!.".'.'!.'!!.'!!.\'.\*!!*.*.!!,V.T.V,V..'   **    i5.:»i 

Sam'l  8,  White's  Bow  Spring, "  2  7'i 

Whalebone  Rubber, **  «o) 

Sterlinc:  Rubber, "  :<.'»f 

Black  Rubber *•  2  ic 

GUTTA-PEBGHA. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co's per  lb.,  $2  r»^ 

Sam'l  a  White's w **  2  tmi 

8N0WDBN  &  COWMAN 

^  West  Fayette  Street  Balttmore 
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SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

Diamond  lij  Wheel, 


This  fly-wheel  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with 
wrought  iron  spokes,  in  an  iron  frame,  complete  in 
Itself,  can  be  set  anywhere,  and  runs  very  steady. 

It  has  sufficient  power  and  speed  for  any  Dentist's 
Lathe  Head.  The  feet  are  easily  detached,  and  all 
can  be  packed  in  a  smaller  box  than  any  odier  Fly 
Wheel  of  its  dimensions  in  the  market 

Price  Booeed, $8,00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  9  W.  Fayktte  Street, 

Sa  BA.I.  TZaiOBE,    BtD. 


GAS  APPABATVeSL 

8iirgeoD*8  Gase,  No.  1,  complete $8S  21 

**       *•   2.        "        87  M 

••  M       «   a,        -        (upright) 8626 

••  "       "   4,        -  *•        37  7$ 

**  ••       "   5.        ••  •*        8126 

»•  *'**•,*•  •* 82  60 

NIckd-PIated  Gasometer  and  Stand,  complete  with  fiOO  gallon  Cj'linder,  (filled) 

Tubing,  Inhaler,  etc : 177  GO 

Japanned  Gasometer  and  Stand,  complete  with  500  gallon  Cylinder,  (filled) 

Tubing,  Inhaler,  etc , 139  50 

Boxing,  extra 6  00 

Parts  of  Oas  Apparatus. 

Morocco  Case,  Velvet  Lined,  Nickel-Plated  Mountings $  10  00 

Upright     "     Leather  0>vered,  "         *'  "  10  00 

"  Japanned,         «  ••  •*  5  00 

Qaa  Bag,  4^  gallons  of  capacity 2  S6 

*•      •*      7        "  "         3  50 

Stand  for  100  gallon  Cylinder 4  60 

•*       ••    600     **  "       7  00 

GAH. 

Qsrllnder  with  100  gallons  of  Gas $12  60 

**  "     fiOO       **  "    8600 

RefUltiig  100  gallon  Cylinder 3  60 

«    **        600       **  **      2^ccnt8  per  gallon,  say 12  60 

We  pay  no  freight  on  Cylinders  either  way. 

COBUNB1JM  1¥H££I«S. 

ilnch.  finch.  iinch.  finch.  finch.  lindu 

Ko.00  $     6 

0  7 

1  10  $12  $15  $17  $20  $80 

2  14  15  17  20  25  86 
8  18  20  26  80  35  40 
4  22  26  30  35  40  SO 

6  20  30  40  45  60  eO 
0  85  45  60  60  70  86 

7  50  60  70  85  100  130 

8  85  110  130  160  175  226 

9  125  160  180  2  25  270  960 

10  2  00  2  50  3  00  3  35  8  60  4  60 

11  2  75  360  425  500  6  76  626 

Articulating  Wheels,  30  cents  each. 

NITRATB  OF  AMMOKTIA* 

6  pounds,  including  stone  Jar $  2  00 

10       "               "             "       "     375 

20        "               **             "       "     700 

Pound 36 

'  Boxing  extra. 

DENTAL   PliASTBR. 

Barrel $  8  60 

Half-Parrel 2  50 

Quarter-Barrel 1  60 

Three- Peck  Can 2  00 

Blxtcen-Quart  Can 1  46 

Twelve-Quart  Can 1  16  t 

aiz-QuartCan 70 

Boxing  and  Porterage  extra. 

Sitwta  k  etWBiii,  Beitd  Depti,  9  W.  FayeUe  Street  BalUMm,  F>i 
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BVOWBBS  ft  OOWHATS 

NEW  PATENTED  VULCANIZER. 


Complete  for  Serogene  or  Gas, 
wUh  Tun  Large  MalleaNe  Iron 
ttaake,  $18.00 


} 


9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manu&cturers  of  the  following  articles : 

Ifew  Patented  Vuteanizer,  complete  for  Kerosene 
or  Gas,  with  two  Malleable  Iron  Flasks, 

United  States  dathe — ^Long  Spindle, 

"  "         Short  Spindle, 

**  *•  "         Stand  and  Cord, 

American  Lathe,       .... 

"  *  Extra  Large  Driving- Wheel, 

XHanMnd  Lathe — Complete,       .... 
**  •*        Fly  Wheel,        .... 

-FIjf  Whea,  No.  1,  (New) 

Portable  Hand  or  Foot  Xa<if^e— Complete, 

"         Without  Foot 
Attachment, 

Quadrant  Hand  Fly^Wheel  Lathe, 

Hand  Fly -Wheel  Lathe,        .... 

Hand  Lathe, 

lHamond  Lathe  Head — Polished  Brass, 
Socket  Table  Head,  .... 

Z7.  S»  Table  Head — Wholes  m  base  to  screw  to  table, 
American  Lathe  Head,     "         "         "       ** 
Ladles  and  Handle — two  Ladles  and  one  Handle, 
Extension  Brackets — weight  only  five  pounds, 
Portiible  Head^Sests — ^weight  only  four  pounds, 
Patent  Portable  Hettd^Mest,  full  nickel  plated. 

Soldering  Lamps, 

Flask  Press ^  No.  i,  well  made  and  very  strong,  improved  1  60 

"         "        No.  2,  new,         ..... 
Ingot  Moulds — Abroad  base  with  handles.  No.  1 

u  u  u  jf^    2 

No.  3 
JBaOey^s  Moulding  Flasks,— i^t  set  of  2, 

Students  Oo^e— with  8  medicine  bottles, 

**  "  "6       ''  "        and  lamp, 

Britannia  Impression  Cups—loxig  handles,  various 

•        styles  and  27  sizes — each,       ^ 

We  make  no  charge  for  Boxing  any  of  the  above  goods. 
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18  oo 

16  00 

16  00 

12  00 

15  00 

16  00 

14  00 

8  00 

8  oo 

6  00 

5  50 

4  50 

4  50 

4  00 

600 

5  00 

4  00 

4  00 

75 

600 

5  00 

lo  oo 

-  90 

1  60 

I  50 

225 

2  75 

3  25 

76 

8  00 

«5» 

BSOWBEB  ft  OOWMAH'S 

NEW  PATENTED  VULCANIZER. 


Complete  for  Kerosene  or  Gas, 
uHth  XuHt  Large  JUalleaMe  Tron 
ntuhSt  $18.00 


TO  THB  BBNTAId  PROFBSSIOIK. 


HEW  PATENTED  YULCANIZER. 

In  offering  our  New  Patented  Vulcanizer  to  the  Dental  Profession,  we  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  far  supersedes  anything  of  the  kind  now  before  It  In  strength, 
utility,  durability  and  staupllcity. 

The  boilers  arc  made  of  four  pound  copper  and  will  stand  a  steam  pressure  five 
times  as  great  as  it  is  required  to  vulcanize  at  32fP,  They  are  tinned  inside,  which  pr^- 
Tents  the  copper  from  corroding,  if  kept  clean.  The  Vulcanizers  are  made  larger  than 
the  ordinary  ones,  ao  as  to  take  any  flask  In  the  market.  The  bolts  are  so  arranged 
that  the  pressure  from  them  comes  directly  on  the  packing  and  makes  it  steam  tight. 

The  movements  of  unloosening  the  top  and  taking  the  Vulcanizer  apart  are  positive 
md  quick.  The  movement  of  the  collar  in  unloosening  is  only  one-sixth  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  boiler ;  it  is  from  left  to  right :  and  is  guided  by  lugs  or  stops,  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  old  method  of  unscrewing  top  from  boiler,  which  often  givM 
trouble,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  metal  if  allowed  to  get  cooL 

NEW  SAFETY  YALYE. 

After  long  experience  In  Safety  Valves,  Stops,  Blow-offs,  ftc,  we  have  adopted 
what  we  consider  a  safe  device.    It  consists  of  the  seat^  or  body,  stem,  lever  and  weight. 

If  at  any  time  the  valve  should  leak,  a  slot  will  be  found  In  the  top  of  the  stem  to 
fit  a  screw  driver,  by  which  the  stem  can  be  turned  around  several  times  and  grind 
ttaelf  tight  again.  

EXTRACTS  FROM  TESTIMONIAI.S. 


—It  surpasses  any  I  have  ever  used  or  seen.— Howard  W.  Hoopks,  D.  D.  S. 

—It  is  in  our  opinion  the  best  in  the  market.  For  neatness  and  easy  working.  It  is 
agem.— Dr8.  Williams  and  Penmmqton. 

—Your  new  Vulcanizer  has  been  in  use  in  my  laboratory  since  first  Introduced  and 
has  given  the  greatest  satisl'aotion.— C.  £.  Duck,  D.  D.  8. 

—It  gives  mo  more  satisfaction  than  any  I  have  yet  used.  In  strength,  durability* 
easy  and  quick  working  of  all  its  parts,  it  excels.— Thomas  U.  Davy,  D.  D.  S. 

—I  have  used  your  Vulcanizer  regularly  sinco  its  first  introduction  and  it  works  to 
my  entire  satisfaction.  I  consider  it  the  best,  safest  and  simplest.  I  am  sure  that  any 
dentist  who  sees  its  easy  workings  will  claim  all  I  do  for  it.— ^ernhard  Myer,  D.  D.S. 

—For  economy  of  time  and  ease  of  manipulation.  It  is  superior  to  all  I  have  seen  or 
used.  'J'he  lacility  of  closing,  cooling  without  resort  to  water,  and  opening,  will  be 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  ail  as  great  improvements.— C.  E.  Bikrbower,  D.  D.  S. 

—Your  Vulcanizer  is  the  best  and  strongest  I  have  used  or  seen.  The  advantages 
of  opening  and  closing  are  very  simple  and  efficient,  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  in 
the  mnrkct^nd  I  consider  it  a  great  acquisition  to  the  mechanical  department  of 
deatistr>'.— WM.  B.  Finney,  D.  d.  ti. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING. 


VUI^CANIZER.— Screw  the  handle  into  the  cover,  loosen  the  three  bolts  on  the 
top,  turn  the  handle  from  left  to  right,  lift  the  cover  and  take  off  the  cap.  In  returning 
the  cap  let  the  two  marks  on  the  cap  and  ring  come  opposite  each  other. 

EV*Sprinkle  rubber  packing  with  powdered  Soapstone  before  putting  cap  on. 

SAFETY  VALVE.— Always  keep  the  lever  upright  in  taking  the  Vulcanizer  cover 
off  or  putting  it  on,  and  until  the  cold  air  is  driven  out  of  the  boiler,  then  lower  lever, 
placing  weight  about  mid-way  so  as  it  will  not  blow  off  steam  at  380^. 

KEROSENE  STOVE — Keep  the  oil  reservoir  well  filled.  Before  lighting  the 
stove  the  .Irst  t'^ne  allow  it  to  stand  about  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  wicks  are  thor- 
oughly saturated,  iriii  them  evenly  and  take  a  small  clip  off  of  the  corner  of  each 
wick,  fill  the  top  tank  with  cold  water,  and  the  stove  Is  ready  for  use. 

The  wicks  must  fill  out  the  wick-tubes.  Be  careful  to  use  the  right  size.  Keepth* 
wick -tubes  clean,  and  the  wicks,  when  not  lit,  turned  down  below  the  top  of  the  tubes, 
so  that  the  oil  will  not  run  down  the  outside  of  them.  Keep  the  perforated  tin  clean 
and  the  wind  from  blowing  on  the  stove  while  It  is  burning. 
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The  Diamond  FI7  Wheel  and  Lathe  Heai 


DIAMOND  FLY  WHEEL. 

Tbln  fiywiipi'l  is  19  inches  in  difimeter,  with  wroti'jht  irnn  spnk"!!,  in  m 
fconfrniiic,  ciiiiiiik'leinilHtir.cnn  beBctHnyivlitroandruiisTcn-  Bliailr, 

I'UICE 4^00 

DUIIOND  FLY  WHEEL  AND  HEAD. 
Comp.cn',  iKiiert PRICE  (14  K 


rLT  WHIiEIL 


li. 


By  mevis  of  the  qundmnt,  the  spindle  can  N>  raised  fhim,  or  lowered  U 
the  tnlilc,  ondtlirown  IVom  orucarcr  to  Ihe  oi>^rator.  TliecoMisti^'bieMC 
by  Blots,  mill  the  Inlbejs  eilfnt;  the  Piiimllc  is  of  tlio  btst  quality  of  skis' 
wita  hrass  washcra  aud  two  cbucku  cdiujilcCc.    Weighs  oaly  four  ponndA 

J    PItlCE .'...fiSO  » 
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American  Lathe. 


This  cot  represents  an  im- 
proved Lathe.  It  Is  made  in  the 
very  best  manner,  and  is  suitable 
for  either  the  Office  or  Laboratory. 
It  has  a  solid  spindle— one  end  of 
which  is  a  taper  screw  for  brnsh  or 
feit  wheels,  and  also,  a  space  for  a 
large  corundnm  wheel.  The  other 
side  of  the  spindle  has  a  space  for 
a  large  corundum  wheel  and  a 
screw  to  receive  the  chucks,  on 
which  very  small  corundum  wheels 
can  be  placed. 

It  has  a  movable  column  and 
table,  which  is  capable  of  being 
elevated  Elkvem  inches,  to  ac- 
commodate the  operator  in  eithera 
sitting  or  standing  posture. 

Either  end  of  the  spindle  can  be 
thrown  towards  the  operator,  if 
more  convenient,  by  the  set  screw 
at  the  top  of  the  column. 

1^  We  also  make  for  this  Lathe 
a   Bocket  Spindle — similar  to  our 
U.  S.  Laths  Short  Spindle. 
Price  of  Lathe,  ae  per  cut,  with  two  Chucks,       -      $15  00 
"         "  with  Socket  Spindle,  with  two  Chucks,     IS  00 
"  "  with  Eitra  Large  7!riving-Wbeel,  16  00 

*        Chucks,  extra,  -  .        -  .  16 

•^Ho  charge  for  Boxing. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

9  W.  Fayetre  Street,  BpWmore. 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

*FLY  WHEEL,  No.  1,  Net,* 


This  Fly  Wheel  weighs  30  lbs.,  with  diameter  « 
wheel  15  inches.   The  stand  is  the  stiffest  and  steadiest 
of  any  driving  wheel  in  the  market.     Owing  to  the 
position  of  the  feet  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
treadle,  The  wheel  has  an  immense  power  and  is  very 
light  running.     In  boxing  remove  pin  that  connects 
treadle  with  rod  and  fold  treadle  by  side  of  the  wheel 
Weight  complete,  46  lbs. 
rrlc«  Bntit       ....  .       .  $8.M 
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Snowden  &  Cowman's  Eztensioii  Eradut. 


Tbia  Bracket  la  made  of  iron  painted  in  imtution  of  walnut,  or  broDied 
When  straight  oat  la  very  atlS,  tias  a  thumb-screw  at  each  Joint  to  keep  it  in 
bo;  position  it  may  Iw  placed,  and  folds  up  close.    It  only  weighs  5  poandt. 

Price,  Ronnd  Table  as  per  cat, $6  40. 

Bqnar«       "    withdrawera. 8  W 


T^BLE  HE^DS. 


A.— SOCKET  HE  AD.— The  socket  acrevs  to  the  table,  bos  a  set  screw 
In  the  lower  part,  the  head  slides  four  Inches  to  tighten  the  si  rnp  or  vaiy 

the  heiffht  from  tli^tftble PKICE  $5  00 

B.— U.  S.  1,ATHB  HEAD,  with  holes  in  thebasetoBcrcw  to  anyiabl^ 

PRICE— Short  Bpindle  (aa  per  cut  B) |4  00 

■'  Long  Spindle 4  00 

C— DIAMOND  LATHE  HEAD.— The  head,  pulley,  and  spools,  whidi 
rptaln  the  wheels  and  brushes,  are  of  Brass.  Tbc  spindle  is  of  the  brsl  on- 
anuenlrd  hammercil  steel ,  and  of  tbe  size  to  suit  tbe  holes  in  the  wheels. 

I'lUCE ta  00  I 
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BEITANNIA  IMPEESSION  CUPS, 

LONG   HANDLES. 

W«  HaMractan  the  following  Sites  ni  Varieties: 


UPFEE,  loi.  0, 1, 2,  3, 4,  e,  e,  l.-i'Sc.  1  li  the  Uigeit  dae. 
LOT£B,    "    1,2,3,4,6.  —(No  1  ia  the  largest  site.) 

PABTIAL  LOWER  CUPS. 


ENOLOSED  OATITT,  Hoa.  9, 10,  ll.-(ITo.  9  ia  the  largest  aiae.) 
OPEN  OAVITT,  Hos.  6,  7, 3.  -{No.  6  ia  the  largest  sise.) 


UPPER  AND  LOWER  CUPS. 


PAETIAL  nPPEK-n.t  Bottom,  Noo.  8, 9, 10,  lHNo.8  is  the  tatgeat.) 

PHL1I0WEE-  ia,13,14-(So.iaialhelsrgest. 
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SIVODITDEnr  «    C 0 1)7 BI All's 

Flask  Presses. 

No.  I,  Old  Style  Improved. 


This  Press  is  intended  to  close  the  flask  after  packing  with 
rubber.  It  la  of  great  advantage,  saving  screws  and  flasb. 
The  npright  rods  are  of  wrought  iron  and  the  haudle  of  the 
screw  can  be  detached.  They  are  well  made  and  very  ttrmg, 
and  has  been  made  larger,  so  that  it  will  take  any  Flask  in  the 
market.  Price,        -     ■    -         •        -  ,     ^1.50. 


No-   2,   New   Style. 


This  Press  is  made  of  cast  iron,  very  heavy,  with  steel  screw 
and  detachable  handle.  It  has  a  Pivot  Plate  to  level  up  the 
flask,  insuring  always  a  central  pressure  on  the  flask  ;  will  take 
any^flask  in  the  market.         Price         -  St. So 
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PARTIAL  LOWER  CUPS. 


ENOLOSED  OATITT,  Hoe.  9, 10,  ll.-(No.  9  is  tlie  largest  sise.) 
OPEN  OAVITT,  Nos.  6,  7, 8.  —{No.  6  is  the  lergeat  sise.l 


UPPER  AND  LOWER  CUPS. 


FABIIAL  UPPEE-PUl  Bottom,  Nos.  8, 9, 10,  ll-(No.  8  is  the  Urjost.) 
njLLLOWEB-  "        "        "    la,  13, 14-(No.l2islhel«rgoM. 
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To^  i»n.i3>BmnvGr. 

Having  a  Printing  DepaTtin«nt  connected  with  our  Establiiahmeot, 

we  are  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  various  kinds 

of  Printing,  such  as 

Cardfs,    Billheads,  Statements,   Circulars, 

LETTERHEADS,  NOTEHEADS,  ENVELOPES,  ETC. 

Cobaa    Soo3c«    ^.^otde    "Po    OrdLvr, 

Book  and   Ramphlet  Work  a  Specialty. 

8N0WDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  9  West  Fayette  Street 


.DENTISTS' CASE  BOOKS, 
For  Recording  all  Operations  in  Dentistry, 

TITLE  PAGE,  INDEX  or  ALPHABET,  and  the  pages  num- 
bered, printed  on  fine  paper,  with  a  DIAGRAM  of  the  teeth  at 
the  top  oj  each  page,  neatly  and  substantially  bound  in  muslin. 

PRIC15S. 

One  Quire  Book $i  oo 


Three        "      ,  .  .  .  .  •    2  50 

Four  "  .  .  .  .  3  25 

Iffl-TRADE    SUPPLIED. 
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9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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530         American  Journal  of  Dental  Science. 

The  first  and  most  important  question  that  is  presented 
to  the  mind  of  every  man  who  undertakes  the  care  of  a 
proximate  surface  is  the  question  of  contour.  There  can 
be  no  evasions  of  this  question  by  one  who  desires  to  be 
equipped  for  the  besrwork  of  the  present  day. 

I  will  not  pause  here  to  go  fully  over  the  ground  of  the 
old  discussion  of  so-called  permanent  separations  versus 
restorations.  I  may  as  well  state  plainly  at  the  outset  that 
I  am  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  restoration  of  the 
shapes  of  the  teeth,  as  a  general  rule  of  practice.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  so  many  that  a  long  session  would 
be  required  to  relate  them  in  detail ;  and,  moreover,  they 
are  so  self-evident  that  it  would  seem  to  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  an  affront  to  your  intelligence  to  go  over  them.  And 
yet,  as  hinted  by  your  committee,  atter  all  that  has  been  so 
conclusively  written  against  the  pernicious  habit  of  filling, 
and  all  that  has  been  done  in  practical  work  by  so  many  of 
our  best  operators  in  proof  of  the  advantages  of  restorations, 
it  still  remains  with  many  an  open  question,  and  to<day, 
throughout  the  world,  if  men's  opinions  are  to  be  judged 
by  their  works,  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  operators, 
— many  of  whom  we  all  know  and  respect,  and  some  of 
whom  we  love, — who  are  still  so  evidently  bound  bv  habit 
to  the  unconscious  dangers  and  temptations  of  the  old  prac- 
tice of  fihng  that  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  we  were  yet  in 
the  babyhood  of  our  profession,  so  that,  after  all,  it  seems 
as  if  I  must  pause  a  moment  to  touch  upon  the  dangers  of 
the  one  practice  and  the  advantages  of  the  other,  even  if  1 
betray  my  "bias"  to  the  point  of  weakening  my  argument 
to  your  minds.  This  "bias"  is  not  of  recent  date.  It  is  a 
slow  growth,  and  as  inevitable  and  unalterable  as  the  con- 
viction that  two  and  two  make  four.  In  astronomy  the 
"personal  equation"  has  always  to  be  taken  into  account 
Through  powerful  glasses,  that  greatly  magnify  the  slight- 
est variation  of  vision,  no  two  persons  can  be  found  who 
can  see  and  describe  the  heavenly  bodies  exactly  alike. 
And  so  in  our  field  of  effort  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all 
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should  see  with  the  same  eyes,  and  differences  of  opinion 
must  be  expected  on  most  subjects;  but  on  this,  which  it 
seems  to  me  is  capable  of  distant  definition,  I  fail  to  see 
how  there  can  be,  if  we  really  understand  each  other,  a  very 
wide  difference  of  opinion. 

Our  opinions  are  the  result  of  accumulated  experiences, 
and  one  who  has  had  long  experience  may  perhaps  lay 
claim  to  the  privilege  of  speaking  with  some  degree  of  con  - 
fidence  on  such  a  subject  as  this. 

If  I  venture  to  sketch  my  experience  in  justification  of 
my  convictions  on  this  subject,  I  trust  it  will  be  considered 
a  legitimate  means  of  argumentation,  and  not  an  egotistic 
desire  to  thrust  myself  into  the  subject.  And  it  will  be  the 
only  justification  for  the  dogmatic  tone  this  paper  may 
assume. 

In  order  to  make  the  points  I  desire  to  make,  I  must 
refer  to  and  quote  from  a  paper  of  mine  on  the  subject, 
read  in  this  city  before  the  Odontographic  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, in  1870.  In  that  paper  I  advocated  the  perfect 
restoration  and,  in  some  cases,  the  slight  exag^geration  of 
the  shapes  of  the  teeth.  This  will  be  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation : 

"If  we  take  nature  as  our  guide,  and  desire  to  attain  to 
her  perfection,  it  is  evident  that,  between  molats  and  bicus- 
pids at  least,  the  file  should  only  be  u&ed  as  it  may  facilitate 
the  operation  of  restoring  with  gold  the  lost  shape  of  the 
tooth.  *  *  *  If  there  must  be  a  departure  from  the 
natural  form  of  the  teeth,  I  would  prefer  in  such  cases  the 
other  extreme — that  of  leaving  the  gold  in  proximate 
cavities  slightly  projecting,  so  that  it,  and  not  the  tooth, 
shall  rest  against  the  adjoining  tooth,  or. the  filling  in  the 
adjoining  tooth,  as  the  case  may  be.  *  *  °  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the  building  out  of 
rounded  knobs  of  gold  between  the  teeth,  so  that  they  shall 
be  held  apart ;  but  I  would  ask  your  attention  to  the  pro- 
priety of  packing  the  filling  a  little  beyond  the  original 
outline  of  the  tooth  and  finishing  up  with  thin,  trowel- 
shaped  files  and  sickle-shaped  scrapers,  leaving  the  gold, 
when  finished,  quite  as  full  as  the  tooth  originally  was, 
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rather  than  pass  between  them  a  separating  file,  that  would 
leave  a  flat,  proximate  surface.  I  should  prefer  a  slightly 
unnatural  fulness,  rather  than  have  a  space,  or  an  un- 
naturally flat  surface," 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  by  this  quotation,  and  which 
.  I  cannot  make  in  any  other  way,  is,  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  proximate  fillings  made  on  this  general  plan 
before  this  was  written  are  standing  to-day,  after  twenty 
years'  use,  in  good  condition. 

This  is  stated  in  no  boastful  spirit,  but  with  a  desire  to 
present  the  exact  facts.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
fillings  made  several  years  later,  when  I  had  become  a  con- 
vert to  Dr.  Arthur's  system,  have  since  been  removed, 
many  of  them  at  great  cost  of  time  and  labor,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  restoring  the  lost  shapes  of  the  teeth.  If  Dr. 
Arthur's  book  had  never  been  published  and  I  had  not 
been  influenced  by  his  earnest  personality,  but  had  held  to 
my  early  plan  of  restoration,  my  patients  would  have  been 
saved  endless  annoyance,  and  I  should  have  had  no  dark 
period  in  my  professional  life  to  look  back  upon.  The 
publication  of  his  book  and  the  circumstances  of  making 
his  personal  acquaintance,  followed  by  a  long  and  interest- 
ing correspondence  with  him,  led  me  step  by  step  to  look 
with  favor  on  his  system,  until  I  came  to  the  point  of 
making  all  the  spaces  described  by  him.  I  became  so 
demoralized  as  to  willing  destroy  the  shapes  of  the  teeth 
that  I  had  before  guarded  with  jealous  care. 

The  result  of  that  practice  finally  became  a  source  of 
discouragement  and  mortification  to  me.  Failures  which 
formerly  occurred  only  in  reasonable  numbers,  under  this 
system  became  surprisingly  frequent.  Irritation  of  the 
gums,  and  change  of  position  of  the  teeth,  which  could  not 
occur  before,  so  frequently  followed  this  practice  that,  after 
enduring  it  a  few  years,  I  was  glad  to  return  to  the  old  one 
of  the  restoration  of  the  shape  of  the  teeth.  I  have  con- 
tinued this  practice  to  the  present  day,  and  I  expect  to  con- 
tinue it  to  the  end.     As  I  look  back  over  the  past  twenty- 
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five  years  I  see  so  much  to  commend  in  it,  and  so  little  in 
the  other,  that  there  is  left  for  me  no  other  choice.  Having 
been  twice  on  one  side  of  the  question  and  once  on  the 
other,  I  feel  entitled  to  speak  with  no  little  confidence: 

In  1870  the  restoration  of  the  shapes  of  the  teeth  was 
not  common  practice.  There  was  little  to  encourage  one 
in  that  practice  at  that  time.  It  was  not  unusual  for  the 
older  operators,  in  examining  a  large  contour  filling,  to 
probe  along  the  cervical  border,  and  with  an  ominous 
shake  of  the  head  predict  that  failure  would  follow  there 
in  a  few  years.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  failures  have  not 
followed  in  any  considerable  number  of  cases,  even  after 
all  these  years.  These  operators,  taught  by  their  experi- 
ence to  expect  failures  at  all  the  sheltered  points,  expected 
it  here.  They  failed  to  see  that  a  new  set  of  conditions  had 
been  established  by  which  decay  was  almost  certain  not  to 
occur.  But  they  could  not  be  made  to  believe  this,  and  it 
could  not  be  proven  until  after  many  years — except  to 
those  who  had  the  faith  that  is  born  of  enthusiastic  and  ir- 
resistible eonviction. 

Fortunately,  during  that  period  when  Dr.  Arthur's 
earnest  words—  for  he  was  as  earnest  as  he  was  conscientious 
— had  unsettled  my  convictions,  there  were  still  many 
patients  whose  teeth  I  never  touched  only  to  restore  them, 
and  to-day  they  are  the  patients  most  creditable  to  me. 
Many  of  them  have  large  contour  fillings  that  cost  pain  and 
effort;  but,  once  being  done  so  that  the  teeth  were  held  in 
position  and  the  gums  protected,  the  years  come  and  go 
and  the  patients  forget  that  they  have  teeth  at  all.  This  is 
no  fancy  picture,  but  can  be  verified  at  any  time.  In  my 
own  teeth  are  large  contour  fillings,  described  in  the  article 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  and  .put  in  by  Dr.  Varney  over 
twenty  years  ago.  They,  stand  untouched  from  the  day 
they  were  finished,  and  can  be  seen  to-day  by  any  one 
who  cares  to  examine  them.  They  have  been  a  priceless 
benefit  and  comfort  to  me,  and  they  stand  an  eloquent 
example  of  his  matchless  skill  and  an  unanswered  argu- 
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ment  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of  the  shapes  of  the  teeth. 

It  is  only  after  a  long  stretch  of  time  that  a  just  esti- 
mate can  be  made  of  the  relative  value  of  these  opposing 
systems.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  at  first  a  clear  gain  seems 
to  be  made  by  making:  permanent  separations.  It  takes 
years  before  the  evil  is  noticed.  It  was  partly  this  delusion 
that  led  me  to  adopt  it;  and  it  required  several  years  before 
I  saw  that  I  was  treading  on  dangerous  ground.  It  was  at 
first  a  great  satisfaction  to  cut  between  molars  or  bicuspids 
where  a  cavity  was  suspected,  and  to  find  it  and  fill  it 
easily  and  quickly,  and  flatter  myself  that  the  proximate 
surfaces  were  laid  open  so  that  they  could  be  easily  ex- 
amined, and  yet  the  gum  but  little,  if  any,  disturbed.  I 
could  not  then  anticipate  the  slow  change  of  position  of  the 
teeth;  the  disturbance  of  the  festoons  of  the  gums,  owing 
to  the  loss  of  the  bulge  of  the  teeth  that  nature  had  designed 
to  protect  them ;  the  recurrence  of  decay  near  the  gum, 
causing  the  melting  away  of  the  shoulder  that  had  helped 
to  hold  xhem  in  position ;  the  slipping  of  food  through, 
against  and  under  the  gum;  and  finally,  the  need  of  large 
fillings,  that  must  now  be  made  under  most  unfavorable 
circumstances.  With  the  teeth  tipped,  the  gums  disturbed 
and  sensitive,  and  the  cavity  extending  on  the  root  of  the 
tooth,  the  task  is  much  harder  than  if  the  cavity  had,  when 
of  fair  size,  been  filled  by  cuttmg  down  from  the  grinding 
surface  and  making  a  contour  filling  which  should  be  so 
shaped  that  it  would  stand  firmly  against  the  neighboring 
tooth,  and  of  such  size  that  its  borders  would  be  free, 
except  along  the  cervical  edge,  when  the  teeth  had  settled 
to  their  proper  place.  If  the  cavity  had  been  neglected 
until  it  had  become  large,  if  filling  on  the  same  plan,  it 
would  be  still  safer ;  because  then  the  cervical  border  of  the 
filling  would  have  to  go  under  the  gum,  and  if  properly 
done,  no  further  anxiety  need  be  felt  for  it 

If  the  teeth  chanced  to  be  of  good  structure  and  the 
cavity  small,  how  much  better  to  spread  them  with  a 
separator  the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  thin  sand-paper,  and 
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cutting  with  small  burs,  or  specially  shaped,  delicate  ex- 
cavators, from  the  grinding,  lingual  or  buccal  aspect,  fill 
them  with  gold  or  copper  amalgam,  and  allow  them  to  go 
back  to  their  natural  positions,  with  their  contour  absolutely 
untouched. 

Following  thjs  plan,  it  would  not  be  probable  that  a 
patient  would  come  in  saying,  as  one  did  to  me  some'years 
after  the  Arthur  aberration  :  "This  space  between  my  teeth 
is  giving  me  no  end  of  trouble  and  annoyance,  and  I  think 
there  must  be  a  cavity  there.  I  have  named  it  Terry's 
Chasm/  *'  Nor  would  there  have  been  made  to  me  the 
following  remark :  "Doctor,  do  you  notice  that  on  the  left 
side,  where  many  years  ago  separations  were  made  between 
the  back  teeth,  nearly  all  the  cut  surfaces  have  had  to  be 
filled ;  while  on  the  other  side,  where  no  cutting  was  ever 
done,  the  teeth  have  never  been  filled  and  are  still  in  good 
condition." 

Only  a  few  days  ago  a  lady  said  to  me :  "Do  you 
remember  that  many  years  ago  you  wanted  to  cut  between 
some  of  my  back  teeth  because  you  thought  there  were  or 
v/ould  be  cavities  there,  and  mother  begged  you  not  to  do 
it,  and  it  was  not  done ;  and  do  you  see  that  all  of  those 
teeth  are  s*ill  sound  ?     Mother  knew  ;  did  she  not?" 

I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  mothers  do  know;  the  public 
.*   knows,  and  you  may  reason  with  all  the  plausibility  at  your 
command  and   you  cannot  overcome  the  widespread,  in- 
stinctive dislike  of  that  practice.     You  may  flatter  yourself 
that  you  have  made  a  good  argument,  and  as  the  patient 
does  not  get  up  and  leave  at  once,  you  go  on  with  your 
\    cutting  and  filling.     But  a  year  goes  by  and  your  patient 
\   does  not  re-appear ;  he  has  quietly  slipped  away  to  some 
\  one  of  these  men  who  try  to  leave  the  teeth  as  nature  made 
'.them. 

*  The  public  calls  this  filing  "taking  off  the  enamel."  It 
is  more  than  that.  It  is  taking  off  from  the  operator  the 
armor  of  courage  and  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to 
make  his  work  a  real  bles.sing  to  his  patient,  and  leaves 
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him  bare  and  unprotected  against  the  temptation  of  doing 
hasty,  botchy  and  inartistic  work.  The  evil  effects  of  this 
practice  are  not  felt  by  the  patient  only,  but  indirectly  by 
the  operator,  who  becomes*  demoralized  and  ready  to  cut 
and  hack  with  the  reverence  of  a  bull  in  a  china  closet,  un- 
mindful of  the  &ct  that  nature,  in  her  constructive  processes, 
has  produced  in  the  teeth  of  man  a  marvelous  example  of 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends — of  means  by  which  a 
given  amount  of  tooth  materal  is  distributed  so  as  to  seeure 
a  combination  of  the  greatest  amount  of  strength  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  beauty  of  form  and  outline.  The 
marvelously  beautiful  curves  and  oi^itlines  that  are  shown 
by  the  teeth  could  have  held  the  attention  and  fired  the 
imagination  of  even  Michael  Angelo,  who  would  have 
found  in  them  examples  of  arches  and  abutments  for  his 
studies  in  architecture,  and  of  models  of  grace  and  beauty 
of  outline  for  his  works  of  sculpture. 

The  cusps  of  the  teeth  suggest  Gothic  domes,  and 
half  of  a  cross  section  of  a  bicuspid  is  a  perfect  model  of  a 
Roman  arch.  If  the  enamel  could  be  taken  off  the  dentine 
as  you  would  take  a  thimble  of  your  finger,  and  could  be 
viewed  from  the  under  side,  it  would  present  a  series  of 
arches  and  domes  that  might  well  serve  as  models  in  con- 
struction for  the  great  temples  of  the  world. 

If  the  arches  of  a  temple  are  made  with  bricks  and 
stones  that  are  laid  so  as  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
whole  structure,  it  does  not  require  a  very  lively  imagin- 
ation to  see  that  the  enamel  prisms  are  also  laid  so  that 
they  may  best  support  the  weight  of  mastication.  How 
long  could  it  be  expected  that  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  would 
stand,  if  on  opposite  sides  a  huge  Arthur  disk  should  cut 
away  the  side  walls  and  parts  of  the  dome  ?  It  would  have 
been  before  this  a  crumbling  ruin,  as  countless  numbers  of 
teeth  are  that  have  been  so  treated. 

I  venture  the  prediction  that  if  Michael  Angelo  had 
been  a  dentist  instead  of  one  of  the  greatest  artists  and 
the  greatest  architect  the  world  has  ever  known,  he  would 
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never  have  sinned  against  himself  by  mutilating  a  tooth. 
Inevitably  he  would  have  been  a  contourist,  for  his  great 
soul  would  never  have  been  content  except  in  the  study 
and  the  reproduction  of  the  perfect  models  that  only  nature 
— the  source  of  all  artistic  inspiration — sets.  You  may  say 
that  it  is  absurd  to  speak  of  Michael  Angelo  in  connection 
with  the  teeth;  that  he  was  a  product  of  one  of  the  great  art 
periods  of  the  world,  and  that  this  is  a  scientific  age,  and 
the  teeth  must  be  studied  from  the  scientific  and  utilitarian 
stand-point.  This  is  all  true,  aud  yet  in  all  candor  I  ask 
you  where  is  there  an  instance  in  the  whole  range  of  art 
work  where  a  close  regard  for  the  models  that  nature  gives 
IS  followed  by  such  utilitarian  results  as  when  the  shapes 
of  the  teeth  are  restored.  So  that  we  must  conclude  that 
Dr.  Webb  did  not  without  reason  invoke  so  often  the  spirit 
of  the  great  master. 

To  consider  the  subject  further  from  this  standpoint, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  public  would  not  long  tolerate  an* 
oculist  who  snips  off  a  part  of  the  eyelid  in  order  to  operate 
more  easily  on  the  eye ;  or  a  surgeon  who,  in  amputating 
a  finger,  cuts  off  an  arm  ;  and  yet  it  will  sit  down  in  a  com- 
fortable modern  dental  chair  and  let  the  teeth  be  cut  and 
hacked,  and  will  try  to  believe  it  is  all  right,  because  the 
operator  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  splendid  dentist. 

The  tooth  might  not  be  as  valuable  as  the  eyelid  or  as 
the  arm  but  it  was  modeled  by  the  same  Great  Designer, 
and  the  difference  is  in  degree,  and  not  in  kind. 

From  the  days  when  Dr.  Dwinelle,  in  1855,  illustrated 
and  described  the  method  of  restoring  contours,  and  Drs. 
Atkinson  and  Varney,  between  i860  and  1870,  verified  and 
extended  that  practice  to  the  present  day,  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  follow  it  by  men  who  have  not  always 
succeeded,  because  they  have  failed  to  see  the  full  signi- 
ficance of -a  strict  restoration  of  contours,  and  have  not 
always  prepared  their  cavities  so  as  to  get  free  margins, 
and  have  not  always  built  their  fillings  out  so  that  when 
finished  the  teeth  shall  have  firm  lateral  support  and  the 
gum  perfect  protection. 
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To  a  certain  extent,  it  is  unfair  to  admit  the  testimony 
of  such  operators  against  contour-filling.  The  system  of 
restorations  is  one  that  must  be  practiced  thoroughly  if  it 
is  practiced  at  all.  Wherever  contours  are  attempted,  they 
should  be  made  so  as  to  touch  at  or  near  the  grinding  end 
of  the  tooth.  Dr.  Dwinelle  puts  the  whole  subject  in  a 
nutshell  when  he  says  :  "The  teeth  should  be  made  to  im- 
pinge at  their  point  of  largest  circumference."  There  can 
be  no  compromise  here.  If  even  a  slight  space  be  left 
between  them  at  this  point,  food  will  crowd  through  and 
lodge  against  the  gum,  and  cause  all  the  annoyance  of  the 
worst  kind  of  permanent  separations.  This  is  so  important 
that  I  should  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  say  that  it  is  un- 
necessary, and  sometimes  unwise,  to  fully  restore  teeth 
that,  from  the  loss  of  a  neighbor  or  a  change  in  the  oc- 
clusion, must  eventually  move  slightly  apart..  I  think  it 
better  to  anticipate  such  inevitable  and  permanent  change 
of  position,  and  make  at  once  a  free  parallel-sided  space 
down  to  the  gums ;  for  such  a  space  is  less  annoying  than 
one  wide  at  the  gums  and  narrow  at  the  grinding  ends  of 
the  teeth. 

You  will  see  by  this  that  I  do  not  advocate  contour 
for  contour  s  sake.  However  much  we  may  admire  the 
form  of  the  tooth,  and  however  strong  our  desire  to  re- 
produce it,  this  must  not  be  done  if  it  is  not  to  the  advantage 
of  the  patient.  The  utilitarian  side  of  the  question  must 
always  be  considered  first.  I  wish  to  state  this  with  great 
clearness,  lest  it  may  appear  that  my  bias  is  for  contour  in 
order  to  keep  alive  my  reverence  for  nature,  and  to  satisfy 
my  love  of  form  and  outline.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
this  parallel  sided  space,  so  made  that  the  teeth  do  not 
touch  and  the  food  does  not  become  imparted  against  the 
gum,  is  one  that,  if  it  can  be  maintained  permanently,  gives 
a  good  result.  It  is  the  onl)  separation  between. the  bicus- 
pids and  molars  that,  from  my  standpoint  of  observation, 
can  be  justified.  In  effect,  in  a  very  modified  way,  it  is  like 
the  extraction  of  a  tooth.     But  the  conditions  do  not  often 
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occur  where  it  can  be  safely  made.  When  free  to  move, 
the  teeth  migrate ;  and  such  a  space  as  this  must  not  be 
made  unless  the  teeth  will  be  held  in  place  by  the  occlu- 
sion. Movement  of  the  teeth  is  always  in  direction  of  least 
resistance ;  and  if  they  are  cut  and  allowed  to  move,  not 
even  an  operator  of  long  experience  can  always  tell  where 
they  will  be  found  after  a  few  years  have  gone  by.  The 
cutting  between  sound  teeth  in  anticipation  of  decay,  so 
loudly  lauded  by  some  operators  a  few  years  ago,  was  a 
part  of  the  Arthur  system,  and  will  die  with  it. 

I  have  given  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  an  advocate 
of  the  restoration  of  the  shapes  of  the  teeth.  There  are 
many  more,  and  some  of  them  are  as  important  and  con- 
vincing as  any  I  have  stated.  In  fact,  there  are  so  many 
reasons  for  that  practice  that  unless  I  deny  the  logic  of  ex- 
perience and  reject  the  evidence  of  my  senses,  there  can  be 
no  choice  for  me  but  to  adopt  it.  I  cannot  believe  that  my 
bias  has  led  me  to  see  the  subject  out  of  its  true  proportions;, 
for,  whatever  the  practice  may  still  be,  I  hear  from  all  sides 
strong  expressions  of  regret  that  Dr.  Arthur's  book  was 
ever  published.  And,  by  the  way,  is  it  not  a  curious  fact 
that  a  man  who  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  discover  the 
cohesive  properties  of  gold,  by  the  means  of  which  the 
shapes  of  the  teeth  could  be  restored,  should  have  ad- 
vocated the  permanent  separation  of  them  ?  Bui  even  his 
faith  in  that  system  was  not  so  strong  as  his  book,  to  a 
superficial  reader,  would  imply;  and  I  could  quote  from  his 
letters  to  me  to  show  that  the  book  was  written  for  the  pro- 
fession as  he  knew  it,  and  not  for  it  as  it  might  and  would 
be.  He  was  too  honest  not  to  admit  that,  for  those  who 
could  and  would  make  restorations,  that  was  the  best 
practice. 

Some  years  since,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dunning,  one  of  the  most 
accurate  workers  ever  known  to  the  profession,  said  to  me 
that  it  was  the  regret  of  his  life  that  he  had  ever  cut  the 
teeth  so  much.  And  only  a  few  days  ago  I  had  the  supreme 
satisfaction   of  being  strengthened  and   confirmed  in  my 
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faith  in  this  practice  by  hearing  Dr.  Benj.  Lord,  whose 
conscientiousness  and  earnestness  are  known  wherever  the 
language  is  spoken,  and  whose  enthusiasm  for  the  art  of 
saving  teeth  grows  stronger  and  glows  warmer  with  his 
advancing  years,  say  that  it  was  the  regret  of  his  profes- 
sional life  that  he  ever  fell  into  the  practice  of  cutting  away 
and  shaping  proximate  surfaces  in  order  to  secure  per- 
manent separations  after  filling,  and  also  that  he  advocated 
as  well  as  practised  filing  and  shaping  the  teeth  to  prevent 
decay. 

I  have  had  deep  feeling  on  this  subject  for  a  great 
many  years,  and  you  must  pardon  me  if  I  give  utterance  to 
the  satisfaction  I  feel  when  I  hear  such  words  as  these,  and 
you  must  let  me  further  express  the  pleasure  I  feel  in  know- 
ing that  Drs.  Dwindle  and  Atkinson,  pioneers  in  this  work, 
are  here  with  us,  spared  to  see  the  day  when  the  irresistible 
tide  of  ripened  professional  judgment  sets  in  their  direction. 

If  I  have  spoken  severely  of  the  injuries  done  to  the 
teeth  by  the  system  of  permanent  separations,  I  must  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  it  is  a  system  that  has  some  merit, 
otherwise  it  never  could  have  bten  so  long  and  so  widely 
practiced.  There  can  be  no  question  that  innumerable 
numbers  of  teeth  have  been  saved  by  it;  but  those  were  the 
ones  that  ran  the  gauntlet  and  escaped  the  danger;  and, 
after  all,  it  is  this  risk  and  danger  that  I  want  to  see  our 
profession  freed  from. 

We  must  also  be  careful  not  to  allow  a  suggestion  of 
harshness  in  speaking  of  the  early  operators  who  practiced 
the  system.  They  did  the  best  they  could.  They  did  not 
have  the  conveniences  and  appliances  of  the  present  day; 
and,  moreover,  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  for  them  to 
see  the  evil  effects  of  that  practice.  Dr.  Arthur,  who  did 
more  than  any  other  man  to  establish  the  system,  must  be 
spoken  of  only  in  terms  of  respect,  for  he  did  in  his  day 
and  in  his  way  only  what  he  thought  was  best  for  the  pro- 
fession. Nothing  would  be  more  ungracious  than  to  speak 
in  any  but  the  most  charitable  terms  of  these  operators, 
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who  did  not  and  could  not  do  in  early  professional  life  what 
can  be  easily  accomplished  at  the  present  day.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  measure  by  too  high  a  standard,  where  shall  we 
find  one  of  us  who  will  not  be  too  short.  Let  us  overlook 
the  past  and  be  thankful  for  the  bright  future  before  us, 
remembering  always  that  to  be  charitable  and  helpful  to 
each  other  is  to  do  the  most  to  advance  the  cause  of  our 
beloved  profession. 

There  is  still  another  side  to  the  subject  that  must  not 
be  allowed  to  pass  without  consideration.  Partly  by  its 
own  impulse  the  pendulum  swings  to  the  other  side  of  its 
arc,  and  some  of  the  best  operators,  repelled  by  the  evils 
of  permanent  separations,  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme, 
and  in  their  eagerness  to  restore  the  teeth  have  cut  them 
away  far  more  than  necessary,  and  have  given  themselves 
and  their  patients  needless  trouble  in  restoring  them.  In 
my  judgment  this  was  an  error  constantly  made  by  both 
Drs.  Varney  and  Webb.  If  this  can  be  justly  said  of  those 
accurate  workers  of  gold,  with  how  much  more  force  does 
it  apply  to  those  who  follow  the  same  plan,  but  are  not 
such  accurate  operators  ?  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  is 
an  error  which  I  have  many  times  committed,  and  it  is  one 
that  any  one  may  easily  fall  into  if  they  have  not  come  to 
have  what  I  will  venture  to  call  reverence  for  the  natural 
teeth.  It  is  one  that  has  been  encouraged  by  the  use  of  the 
dental  engine  and  by  the  use  of  cohesive  gold.  A  graduate 
of  one  of  our  colleges  came  to  me  with  hardly  a  dozen 
excavators,  and  those  of  the  most  useless  kind,  in  his  out- 
fit. He  prepared  his  cavities  mainly  with  the  dental  engine. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man  like  Maynard  refuses  to 
believe  that  modern  dentistry  has  made  the  progress  claimed 
for  it,  A  disheartening  picture  could  be  drawn  if  one  felt 
inclined  to  contemplate  the  injury  that  has  been  done  by 
confining  operations  on  the  teeth  within  such  narrow  lines. 
To  ignore  the  advantages  of  soft  foil  and  to  be  unskilled  in 
its  use  is  a  misfortune  to  the  patient,  to  the  dentist  and  to 
the  profession. .  The  man  is  dwarfed  who  is  not  as  ready 
to  apply  one  system  as  the  other. 
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It  would  be  better  for  our  patients  and  better  for 
dentistry  if  we  could  keep  more  in  mind  the  idea  that  the 
human  teeth  are  marvelous  structures  and  worthy  of  the 
most  patient  and  pains-taking  efforts  of  the  most  accom- 
plished men  in  the  world. 

And  whatever  method  is  employed  they  never  will  be 
saved  without  this  painstaking  care.  While  the  physical 
properties  of  gold  remain  what  they  are,  it  is  useless  to 
hope  for  any  easy  method  of  filling  with  it  large  cavities 
on  the  proximate  surfaces  of  the  bicuspids  and  molars.  It 
always  has  been  and  always  will  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  get  good  results  without  hard  work,  so  that  in  selecting 
the  method  we  mav  as  well  dismiss  at  once  the  idea  of 
finding  an  easy  one.  The  search  for  such  a  one  has  re- 
sulted in  an  immense  amount  of  bad  work.  The  search 
for  a  rapid  one  is  equally  misleading.  Under  the  pressure 
of  a  large  practice  it  has  done  more  to  keep  my  own  work 
below  the  standard  I  could  wish  to  work  to,  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  If  plastics  are  used  the  same  patient 
care  is  necessary,  if  we  are  to  get  good  results.  In  the 
very  nature  of  things  there  can  be  no  easy  way  to  per- 
manent success  of  any  kind. — rnternational  Dental  Journal, 


ARTICLE   II. 

DENTAL  TREATMENT  OF  CHILDREN. 


BY   DR.   GARRETT   NEWKIRK,   CHICAGO. 


We  often  make  a  mistake  in  our  estimate  of  character 
in  placing  children  at  too  great  a  distance  from  their 
elders. 

If  men  are  "but  children  of  larger  growth"  it  follows 
that  children  are  but  little  men  and  little  women.  They 
have  in  them  the  same  elements  of  hunum  nature,  and  ex- 
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hibit  fully  as  much  variety  of  disposition.  They  have 
simply  less  development  and  experience,  and  are  usually 
but  not  always  more  impulsive.  They  have  not  had  the 
experience  which  enables  some  adults,  not  all,  to  exercise 
self  control. 

But  on  the  whole,  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  any 
great  essential  differences  between  children  and  their  elders. 
The  elder  has  had  some  additional  mental  growth  and 
training.  If  the  training  has  been  fjood,  it  makes  him  the 
better  patient ;  otherwise  he  may  be  worse,  his  mind  filled 
with  unreasonable  notions,  dreads  and  fears.  I  should 
prefer  the  child  untrained  to  the  jidult  ill-trained.  I  should 
prefer  a  patient  with  all  his  experience  to  get,  to  one  whose 
experience  has  been  unhappy  and  misleading. 

At  the  outset  we  are  quite  apt,  I  think,  to  underrate 
the  intelligence  of  children.  They  are  often  treated  prac- 
tically on  the  assumption  that  they  know  nothing,  while  the 
fact  is  they  know  a  good  deal.  It  is  assumed  that  they  are 
incapable  of  an  understanding  as  to  why  things  are  done, 
but  should  simply  submit  out  of  deference  to  their  elders 
and  as  a  matter  of  course. 

There  is  one  thing  children  know  and  seem  to  know 
instinctively,  and  that  is  who  like  them  and  who  don't. 
They  know  the  sympathetic  touch  from  the  unsympathetic, 
and  recognize  their  friends  even  among  strangers. 

If  any  dentist  is  affected  with  the  mania  of  child  hatred, 
ifhe  looks  on  children  generally  as  being  merely  in  the 
way  and  better  out,  as  far,  as  his  practice  is  concerned,  he 
may  as  well  leave  them  out.  He  will  only  arouse  all  their 
worse  elements,  and  If  they  have  any  spirit  it  all  will  be 
manifested  in  well  deserved  antagonism. 

An  adult  who  has  been  trained  to  habits  of  cool  cal- 
culation, may  endure  pain  at  the  hand  of  one  he  dislikes, 
and  who  dislikes  him  for  the  sake  of  results,  but  children 
are  not  equal  to  such  hypocrisy. 

Any  dentist  who  hopes  to  do  a  family  practice  is  all 
wrong  in  permitting  himself  to  cultivate  such  a  disposition 
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toward  children.      Children  cannot  help  being  children, 
with  all  the  peculiarities  incident  to  childhood. 

As  dentists,  they  are  on  our  hands  and  we  cannot 
evade  the  responsibility  which  devolves  on  us.  It  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  therefore,  to  recognize  the  facts  and  govern 
ourselves  accordingly.  We  frequently  hear  it  said :  "I 
haven't  the  patience."  Well,  if  you  haven't,  the  quicker 
you  set  to  work  to  acquire  it  the  better.  It  is  our  business 
to  have  patience ;  we  must  have  it  It  is  a  confession  of 
weakness  to  say  we  have  it  not.  It  is  shameful  to  cultivate 
impatience. 

Now,  as  to  some  points  of  difference  in  disposition.  I 
have  found  that  some  children  have  considerable  reasoning 
power  at  a  very  early  age.  One  four  years  of  age  could 
not  be  induced  to  take  castor  oil,  the  taste  of  which  he 
abhorred  above  all  things,  but  when  its  action  was  ex- 
plained, and  the  reasons  for  its  use  given  in  simple  terms, 
he  took  it  like  a  Major.  This  child  endured  several  oper- 
ations on  his  teeth  when  the  uses  of  filling  had  been  ex- 
plained to  him.  He  was  very  strong  willed  and  often 
obstinate,  but  when  he  was  made  to  understand  that  the 
operation  proposed  would  be  valuable  to  himself,  his  will 
became  an  ally  instead  of  an  antagonist. 

A  reasonable  child,  with  a  spirit  and  temper  of  his  own, 
will  consent  to  the  endurance  of  pain  if  the  consideration 
of  a  benefit  to  be  derived  is  explained.  With  a  child  of 
this  sort  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  understanding  before- 
hand with  regard  to  what  shall  be  done,  the  time  required, 
etc.  He  will  not  submit  without  an  agreement,  and  he 
will  not  agree  without  what  seems  to  him  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason.  Especially  is  this  true  regarding  first  oper- 
ations, before  one  has  acquired  the  child's  full  confidence. 

Attention,  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  get  this  long 
enough  even  with  a  reasonable  child,  to  make  him  under- 
stand what  you  purpose  doing.  Here  a  dentift  needs  to 
be  something  of^  teacher.  Often  the  child,  like  the  adult, 
is  a  victim  of  false  education,  and  comes  to  the  office  with 
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his  head  full  of  wrong  ideas.  His  preconceived  notions 
and  his  fears  prevent  the  calm  and  logical  action  of  his 
mind.  No  time  can  be  better  spent  than  in  getting  ac- 
quainted with  such  a  child.  Whatever  is  done,  whether  it 
requires  one  visit  or  three,  his  apprehensions  must  be 
sufficiently  removed  to  permit  of  a  reasonable  talk  and 
understanding,  before  any  operation  of  importance  is  at- 
tempted. 

The  curious  child — the  child  full  of  curiosity.  I  think 
he  is  in  the  majority,  but  there  are  some  especially  curious 
with  reference  tj  things  mechanical.  Such  children  are 
usually  of  a  friendly  disposition,  and  if  greeted  cordially, 
made  to  feel  at  home,  are  readily  approachable  by  the  way 
of  their  curiosity.  A  great  many  things  in  the  office  are 
objects  of  immediate  interest  to  them;  they  ask  many 
questions  which  should  be  answered  as  satisfactorily  as 
possible.  Such  a  child  should  be  given  a  hand  glass,  that 
he  may  see  his  own  teeth  in  the  preliminary  examination, 
and  then  during  operations  so  that  he  may  view  the  various 
steps  taken  and  their  final  results.  His  interest  is  half  the 
battle  won.  It  is  unfair,  unwise  and  unkind  to  require 
such  a  child  to  just  sit  and  submit  to  whatever  we  choose, 
without  giving  him  anything  to  do,  or  to  divert  his 
attention.  Under  such  circumstances  the  sitting  becomes 
simply  an  unrelieved  tension  on  his  nerves.  Many  adults 
find  such  treatment  hard  enough,  and  who  can  blame  the 
child  whose  nerves  refuse  to  bear  the  strain  ?  As  a  principle 
of  good  common  sense  give  the  child  somewhat  to  think 
about  besides  the  one  thing  of  simply  enduring  pain. 

The  nervous  child.  This  type  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
case  of  little  Alice  G.,  aged  7.  She  has  been  in  the  chair 
quite  often,  and  I  have  filled  several  of  her  teeth,  including 
one  devitalized.  She  has  never  been  hurt  much.  She  is 
brave,  but  still  has  a  nervous  dread  of  every  new  operation 
proposed.  It  became  necessary  a  few  weeks  since,  to  re- 
move the  almost  rootless  crown  of  a  lower  deciduous 
m'^lar  (her  first  bicuspids  are  coming  very  early).  For 
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fully  five  minutes  she  sat  in  the  chair  trying  to  get  courage 
to  let  me  apply  the  forceps.  She  would  resolutely  place 
her  hands  on  the  arm  of  the  chair,  steady  her  head  in  the 
rest,  open  her  mouth;  but  just  at  the  critical  moment  up  the 
hands  would  go  in  spite  of  herself.  Beads  of  perspiration 
stood  on  her  forehead,  and  she  would  say,  "I  can't,  Oh, 
indeed,  I  can't!"  After  several  attempts  with  the  same 
result^  I  said,  "Well,  we  won't  try  any  more  now;  we  will 
wait  till  another  day."  I  sat  down  by  my  desk,  called  her 
to  me,  and  we  had  a  quiet  talk.  I  explained  to  her  the 
conditions  surrounding  the  tooth,  its  relations,  to  the  new 
one  coming,  and  that  its  removal  would  not  be  very  pain- 
ful. She  said,  I  want  it  out,  and  I  think  I  will  be  brave, 
but  such  an  awful  fear  comes  over  me,  I  don't  know  why  it 
is,  but  I  tremble  all  over."  Now,  what  sort  of  a  man  is  he 
who  could  have  any  feeling  other  than  tender  sympathy 
ior  such  a  child  as  that  ? 

Before  she  left  the  office  she  came  to  me  and  said, 
"Doctor,  I  believe  I  can  have  it  out  now,  really,"  and  she 
did.  Her  will  had  conquered  ;  kind  words,  a  little  time  to 
rest  and  to  think  had  smoothed  her  unruly  nerves^  and  she 
went  through  the  operation  beautifully. 

The  proud  child  is  one  whom  we  wish  to  treat  with 
considerable  deference  and  respect,  as  tho  he  or  she  were 
already  quite  a  man  or  woman.  It  is  best  to  assume  with 
him  that,  of  course,  he  is  going  through  all  right.  He  is 
apt  to  feel  it  would  be  a  disgrace  if  some  other  child  of  his 
own  age  or  younger  should  endure  operations  better  than 
he;  and  so  you  may  appeal  strongly  to  the  proud  child  by 
a  casual  mention  of  the  operation  you  have  done  for 
Johnny  D.  or  Mary  G.,  and  how  quiet  and  brave  they  were. 
Without  saying  anything  he  will  determine  in  his  own 
mind  not  to  be  outdone  by  them. 

There  is  also  the  child  who  may  or  may  not  be  proud, 
but  who  particularly  loves  approbation.  It  pays  to  give 
him  all  the  praise  he  deserves,  and  possibly  a  little  more  to 
take  notice  of  his  possessions  and  whatever  pertaining  to 
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himself  may  be  admired.  Our  appreciation  of  him  and  his 
is  the  best  evidence,  in  his  estimation,  that  we  are  worthy 
of  confidence. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  children,  as  we  do  adults, 
who  are  not  particularly  intelligent  or  reasonable;  not 
specially  nervous  or  timid ;  not  proud,  and  with  very  little, 
apparently,  of  approbate  veness  in  their  dispositions.  Their 
ears  are  dull  to  argument,  they  don't  care  what  others  have 
had  done,  and  they  don't  seem  to  care  what  anybody  thinks 
of  them ;  tho  this  is  usually  a  blind ;  because  to  some 
extent,  they  do  care.  But  they  are  secretive^  and  they  are 
obstinate.  They  would  appear  to  be  just  made  up  of  a 
great  big  /  won't. 

In  addition  to  or  without  this  simple  obstinacy  of 
character  another  has  a  good  deal  of  active  combativeness. 
He  has  been  born  belligerent.  His  first  cry  was  a  bugle 
call  to  arms;  his  first  hat  carried  a  chip.  "He  smelleth 
the  battle  afar ; "  expects  martial  music  wherever  he  goes ^ 
and  especially  with  the  dentist,  whom  he  instinctively  feels 
is  a  born  adversary. 

There  are  several  ways  of  dealing  with  the  obstinate 
or  the  combative  child  who  is  more  frequently  a  boy  than 
a  girl.  One  way  is  to  lose  one's  temper  and  general  self- 
control.  This  means  failure  with  a  child  of  any  age  from 
s\^  to  sixty.  One  way  with  the  combative  child  is  not  to 
oppose  a  combative  spirit  to  his.  If  he  seems  determined 
not  to  let  us  do  what  may  be  necessary ;  say  to  him  kindly^ 
but  firmly,  "Very  well,  I  cannot  compel  you  to  be  a  good 
boy.  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  know  will  be  for  your 
good,  but  it  is  your  interest,  not  mine,  that  is  concerned ; 
it  really  makes  no  difference  to  me,  and  it  shall  be  just  as 
you  say."  Throwing  all  the  responsibility  on  himself  take^^ 
him  by  surprise  and  turns  his  thoughts  into  a  new  channel. 
Refusing  to  have  a  combat  with  him  throws  him  "off  his 
base,"  so  to  speak.  This  sort  of  let-alone  policy,  especially 
with  the  older  boys,  will  often  have  the  effect  of  sobering 
them  very  quickly. 
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The  obstinate  child,  as  before  marked,  is  usually  sec- 
retive, and  you  can  scarcely  tell  at  times  what  he  really 
thinks  or  intends  to  do.  Often,  however,  he  is  at  heart  of 
a  friendly  disposition  toward  those  who  have  once  acquired 
his  confidence.  With  such,  especially  the  smaller  ones,  it 
is  bes^  to  skirmish  awhile,  till  one  finds  some  place  favor- 
able for  attack.  Once  penetrate  the  outer  works  of  their 
resistence,  get  a  little  acquainted  ;  in  otlier  words,  approach 
them  on  some  ground  of  mutual  interest,  and  they  become 
as  faithful  friends  as  one  could  wish. 

It  is  a  doubtful  experiment  to  attempt  to  control  any 
child  by  sheer  physical  force.  If  a  child  submits,  as  he 
may  do  after  a  brief  resistance,  from  a  sheer  sense  of  help- 
lessness, it  may  be  only  with  determination  never  to  enter 
a  dental  office  again.  Unless  the  case  is  of  extreme  emer- 
gency, and  as  a  last  resort,  the  exercise  of  physical  control 
a  necessity,  I  should  certainly  prefer  to  let  the  child  go 
indefinitely,  waiting  for  his  own  consent  to  operations. 

Moods,  Children,  like  grown  people,  are  subject  to 
moods;  they  are  not  always  the  samc^  They  are  different 
on  different  days,  according  to  bodily  conditions  and  states 
of  the  weather.  If  conditions  seem  to  be  unfavorable;  if 
the  child  is  more  than  usually  nervous;  less  self-controlled, 
it  is  better  to  let  him  go  home  with  little  or  nothing  ac- 
complished beyond  an  examination.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  first  visits. 

Now,  I  seem  to  hear  objections  to  all  this,  that  it  takes 
too  much  time.  It  is  true,  primarily  it  seems  a  waste  of 
time.  We  cannot  always  charge  for  it,  but  in  the  end  it 
will  pay,  if  not  in  money,  certainly  in  moral  influence.  But, 
as  to  the  time,  we  may  avoid  loss  to  some  extent,  by  making 
short  appointments.  Appointments  for  children  should 
always  be  short — seldom,  if  ever,  more  than  half  an  hour, 
and  often  less. 

I  add  a  few  general  rules  and  considerations. 

First.     With  all  children  we  should  be  strictly  truth 
ful,  not  deceiving  them  ourselves,  not  permitting  others  to 
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do  so  in  our  office.  Confidence  is  everything,  and  cannot 
be  obtained  by  deception. 

Second.  Next  to  truthfulness  as  to  facts,  genuine 
kindliness  and  friendliness;  make  them  feel  that  we  have 
their  interests  at  heart. 

Third.  Treat  them  more  like  ladies  and  gentlemen 
than  it  is  usual  for  people  to  do.  Appeal  to  their  sense  of 
manliness  and  womanliness.  Use  gentle  tones  in  speaking 
to  them — this  has  often  a  wonderful  influence,  and  not 
alone  with  children. 

Fourth.  Remember  that  patience  is  first  and  last,  and 
has  no  limit. 

Fifth.  We  should  be  exceedingly  careful  in  our 
manipulations.  All  nature  cries  anathema  on  the  man  who 
will  needlessly  or  carelessly  torture  a  child.  //  is  imperative 
that  we  have  delicate  instruments  kept  in  delicate  order ^  and 
handle  tliem  delicately  in  the  mouths  of  children. — Dental 
Review, 


ARTICLE    III. 


TREATING  ROOTS. 


DR.   LOUIS  OTTOFY,   CHICAGO. 


As  a  rule,  the  drilling,  reaming,  or  any  other  method 
of  enlarging  root  canals,  is  pernicious  practice,  and  should 
be  almost  entirely  abandoned.  When  a  proper  entrance  to 
the  pulp-chamber  has  been  secured,  before  any  effort  has 
been  made  to  enter  the  root-canals,  the  reaming  or  en- 
larging of  the  canal  will  not  be  found  necessary.  Opening 
into  a  pulp-chamber  and  securing  an  entrance  into  a  root 
canal  should  always  be  done  under  perfect  antiseptic  pre- 
cautions; for  this  purpose  flooding  the  cavity  with  a  one  to 
two  hundred  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  is  efficacious. 
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Recently  I  have  followed  some  interesting  experiments 
conducted  by  Dr.  G.  V.  Black  regarding  the  antiseptic 
property  of  essential  oils,  and  observing  the  property  to  be 
possessed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the  oil  of  cassia, 
which  is  very  diffusible,  I  have  been  led  to  employ  it  for 
this  purpose  with  satisfactory  results.  In  filling  the  roots 
of  the  six  anterior  upper  teeth,  difficulties  are  seldom  en- 
countered, except  from  the  occasional  small  size  of  the 
canal  in  the  lateral  incisor,  which  can  readily  be  penetrated 
by  a  fine  broach,  if  no  foreign  substance  has  been  forced 
into  it. 

The  rule  that  overhanging  ledges  should  be  cut  away 
is  inflexible  when  applied  to  all  the  teeth  of  the  mouth,  and 
it  m^y  be  especially  emphasized  when  the  first  upper  bicus- 
pids are  in  question;  in  the  treatment  of  these  teeth  easy 
access  is  invariably  necessary.  The  use  of  two  broaches  is 
good  practice :  introduce  into  the  canal,  which  has  been 
found,  a  large  broach  (as  large  a  one  as  can  be  inserted), 
and,  while  leaving  it  there,  endeavor  to  find  another  canal 
by  means  of  a  fine,  stiff,  oiled  broach. 

The  upper  first  and  second  molars  are  often  the  source 
of  much  annoyance,  because  their  canals,  especially  their 
posterior  buccal,  are  sometimes  difficult  to  find;  frequently 
the  anterior  buccal  canals  are  also  difficult  of  approach.  It 
is  presumed  that  free  and  easy  access  has  been  secured.  In 
extreme  cases,  v/hen  the  canal  cannot  be  found  (generally 
caused  by  imperfect  light),  it  is  best  to  arrange  for  a  second 
sitting;  if  in  the  meanwhile  some  diffusible  oil,  eucalyptol, 
for  instance,  has  been  sealed  into  the  cavity,  it  is  astonishing 
how  readily  a  canal  is  found,  whose  location  it  was  impos- 
sible to  determine  at  the  previous  sitting.  From  observing 
the  locality  in  which  many  drill,  bur,  or  cut  in  looking  for 
the  entrance  to  the  posterior  buccal  root-canal,  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  either  our  knowledge  of  dental  anatomy  is 
meager,  or  else  we  are  under  the  impression  that  the  canals 
originate  from  the  pulp-chamber  very  much  like  the  legs  of 
an  inverted  tripod,  from  the  bottom  of  the  seat,  in  a  triangle, 
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and  hence  the  opening  is  searched  for  too  near  the  posterior 
and  buccal  portion  of  the  tooth.  In  making  cross-sections 
of  the  molar  teeth  at  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  canals, 
a  triangle  is  never  found;  on  the  contrary,  the  tendency  is 
towards  a  straight  line  between  the  palatine  and  anterior 
buccal  roots.  The  canal  is  generally  slightly  back  of  a 
straight  line,  between  these  two  and  a  little  nearer  to  the 
anterior  buccal  than  the  palatine. 

In  filling  the  roots  of  any  of  the  lower  anterior  six 
teeth,  their  tendency  to  bifurcate  should  be  remembered. 
The  use  of  two  broaches  is  a  good  practice;  one  broach 
will  often  not  readily  pass  to  the  apex,  but  a  finer  one  some- 
times follows  the  first  broach  at  the  opening  of  the  tooth, 
passing  into  the  bifurcated  portion  of  the  root,  then  entering 
the  main  channel,  and  passes  beyond  the  first  broach  to  the 
apex  of  the  root.  This  is  also  often  the  case  with  the 
upper  first  bicuspids. 

In  filling  the  roots  of  the  lower  bicuspids,  their  extreme 
length  should  be  remembered;  aside  from  that,  the  canals 
present  nothing  unusual;  they  are  accessible  and  easily 
filled. 

The  manner  of  treating  the  lower  first  molar,  and  the 
position  and  form  of  the  root-canals,  is  perhaps  less  per- 
fectly understood  than  that  of  any  other  tooth.  It  is 
generally  described  as  a  two-rooted  tooth.  Remembering 
that  the  pulp-chamber  and  root-canals  have  the  general 
outline  of  the  tooth,  the  supposition  that  there  are  but  two 
root-canals  is  natural.  However,  we  do  oftener  find  three 
root- canals  than  two.  The  canal  of  the  posterior  root  is 
the  most  accessible,  wherever  the  entrance  to  the  cavity; 
while  ready  access  to  the  anterior  canals,  even  in  badly 
decayed  teeth,  must  generally  be  obtained,  if  by  no  other 
labor,  at  least  by  the  cutting  away  of  some  overhanging 
ledge.  It  will  then  be  found  that  whenever  the  canal  is 
bifurcated  the  broach  will  pass  most  readily  into  the 
anterior  buccal  root- canal,  and  often  the  existence  of  an 
anterior  lingual  canal  is  entirely  overlooked.    Using  three 
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broaches  is  a  good  way  to  detennine  the  location  and 
number  of  the  canals. 

This  may  not  be  of  much  consequence  when  the  canals 
have  one  common  foramen,  or  when  the  broach  through 
one  of  the  canals  passes  to  that  foramen;  but  when  separate 
foramina  exist — as  I  have  seen  them — or  when  the  broach 
enters  the  smaller  of  the  two  canals,  and  does  not  penetrate 
to  the  apex,  imperfect  sealing  of  it  is  almost  inevitable.  In 
the  second  molars  we  do  not  find  this  condition,  and  wheo 
access  has  been  secured  the  filling  of  the  root-canals  is  not 
fraught  with  many  unfavorable  possibilities. 

The  roots  of  the  third  molars  above  and  below  are  less 
often  treated  and  filled;  but  when  this  is  done,  the  necessary 
manipulation  proximates  nearest  to  that  required  for  the 
second  molars. 

The  posts  of  pivot  teeth  are  entirely  too  large,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  Logan  crown;  on  paper  these  posts  look 
well,  but  if  the  root  is  to  be  cut  away  sufficiently  to  accom- 
modate them,  there  will  be  either  nothing  left  of  it,  or  at 
least  it  will  be  weakened  to  a  dangerous  extent. 

In  attaching  porcelain  crowns  to  the  roots  of  any  of  the 
six  anterior  teeth,  whether  with  or  without  a  band,  no  un- 
usual difficulties  are  encountered;  but  when  the  first  upper 
bicuspids  are  to  be  pivoted,  the  Dutch  biscuit  shaped  con- 
struction of  the  root  should  be  remembered,  and  also  the 
fact  borne  in  min.d  that  a  post  can  be  permitted  to  extend 
only  for  a  short  distance  into  the  root.  In  crowning  the 
lower  teeth,  when  using  posts,  the  flattened  shape  of  the 
six  anterior  teeth  must  be  remembered. 

For  the  molars  above  or  below,  all-gold  caps  are  better 
suited,  and  the  use  of  posts  can  generally  be  dispensed 
with. — Independent  Practitioner, 
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ARTICLE   IV. 


SEPTIC  ROOT  CANALS. 


DR.   W.   E.  TUCKER,   BUTLER,   MO. 


In  teeth  of  this  class,  pulps  have  been  dead  long 
enough  to  become  gangrenous,  or  for  complete  putrefaction 
to  ensue,  an  abscess,  either  blind  or  with  a  fistulous 
opening,  may  have  resulted;  in  either  case  the  preliminary 
steps  in  the  treatment  are  just  the  same.  First  remove  the 
loose  debris,  and  at  least  a  portion  of  the  decalcified 
dentine,  and,  if  it  is  possible,  the  rubber  dam  should  invari- 
ably be  applied  at  this  stage.  After  drying  the  cavity  and 
saturating  it  with  a  disinfectant,  cleanse  it  of  decay  before 
entering  the  pulp-chamber.  The  importance  of  suitable 
disinfectants  now  presents  itself.  There  are  quite  a  number, 
but  I  will  only  refer  to  a  few.  Peroxide  of  hydrogen  is 
excellent  and  a  great  favorite  with  many,  but  as  it  cannot 
be  obtained  pure  and  fresh  in  many  places,  it  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  Scientific  investigation  having  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  wherever  fermentation  and  putrefaction  exist 
there  are  present  micro-organisms,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
removal  of  septic  matter  the  dentist  needs  something  that 
will  effectually  destroy  bacteria,  and,  if  possible,  prevent 
their  reformation.  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  using  a 
half-dozen  different  remedies  if  one  or  two  will  accomplish 
the  desired  result.  For  my  part,  I  like  to  know  which 
medicine  to  depend  on,  and,  if  I  use  different  kinds  in  a 
given  case,  I  would  be  like  the  old  woman  who  objected 
to  taking  more  than  one  kind  of  medicine,  for  in  case  she 
should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  well,  she  would  never  know 
which  cured  her.  For  some  time  I  have  been  using  bi- 
chloride of  mercury  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  anything 
else,  and  it  has  given  great  satisfaction.  It  is  a  very  power- 
ful germicide,  even  when  the  solution  is  so  weak  as  not  to 
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injure  the  most  delicate  tissues  of  the  mouth.  To  make  a 
suitable  solution,  which  is  one  part  to  a  thousond,  add  to 
I  ounce  of  distilled  rain  water,  Y^  grain  of  bichloride  of 
mercury.  As  the  bichloride  of  mercury  decomposes  or 
becomes  precipitated,  it  should  be  made  fresh  quite 
frequently,  possibly  once  a  week.  Some  one  has  suggested 
the  addition  of  four  or  five  drops  of  muriatic  acid  to  the 
ounce,  claiming  that  it  not  only  increases  its  power,  but 
also  prevents  precipitation.  Iodoform  has  been  much  used 
in  the  treatment  of  the  teeth,  but  it  cannot  be  depended  on 
as  a  destroyer  of  microbes,  tho  it  is  excellent  in  preventing 
their  reformation,  and  hence  is  useful  in  combination  with 
chloro-percha  for  root-filling.  Eugenol  will  be  found  quite 
useful  as  a  disinfectant,  antiseptic,  deodorizer,  and 
obtundent.     It  is  not  caustic,  but  very  penetrating. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject  of  cleansing  a  tooth  ot 
septic  matter :  The  cavity  of  decay  being  cleansed,,  the 
pulp-chamber  should  be  thoroughly  opened  and  enlarged, 
but  without  defacitig  the  natural  surface  of  the  pulp- 
chamber  near  the  entrance  to  the  root-canals;  wipe  the 
cavity  occasionally  with  cotton  dipt  in  the  bichloride  solu-. 
tion.  In  small  roots  it  is  often  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
opening  a  little,  that  they  may  be  more  easily  entered. 
Now,  with  a  small  broach  and  cotton  dipt  in  the  solution, 
enter  the  root  canal  only  a  short  distance,  rotate,  and  re- 
move; wipe  the  cotton  from  the  broach  on  tissue  or  soft 
white  paper,  never  on  a  napkin.  Take  fresh  cotton,  going 
a  little  deeper  into  the  canal  each  time,  and  continue  the 
process  till  you  have  reached  the  apex  and  the  canal  is 
cleansed  of  all  septic  matter,  and  all  odor  of  mephitic  gas 
is  destroyed.  The  cotton  should  now  come  from  the  tooth 
clean  and  white.  Dry  with  cotton  and  hot  air,  and  fill  as 
above,  immediately.  If  you  cannot  succeed  in  getting  the 
canal  perfectly  dry,  it  is  evidence  of  a  blind  abscess,  and  I 
would  not  fill  immediately;  but  after  flooding  the  canals 
with  the  solution,  or  eugenol,  fill  the  cavity  loosely  with 
cotton,  and  wait  a  few  days,  at  the  close  of  which  time,  if 
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the  root  can  be  made  perfectly  dry,  the  process  may  be 
completed  without  further  delay.  If  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
is  at  hand,  it  may  be  used  successfully  in  expelling  the  pus, 
by  forcing  it  into  the  sac;  then  the  root  may  be  filled  im- 
mediately. Of  course,  if  the  root  is  very  sore  and  the  flow 
of  pus  very  considerable,  immediate  root-filling  is  not  in- 
dicated. Free  vent  for  the  pus  having  been  made,  leave  the 
cavity  open  a  few  days.  If  the  abscess  has  a  fistulous 
opening  and  the  tooth  is  not  very  sore,  after  cleansing  the 
canals,  force  the  solution  freely  through  the  fistulay  and  fill 
immediately. 

Now  all  this  may  seem  easy  to  one  just  beginning  the 
practice  of  dentistry.  It  is  true,  a  large  majority  of  cases 
are  quite  simple  and  easy,  but  many  present  themselves 
that  will  tax  the  patience  and  skill  of  those  of  long  experi- 
ence. Sometimes  the  mouth  is  small,  and  the  tooth  difficult 
of  access;  sometimes  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  apply 
the  rubber  dam;  and  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  find  the 
entrance  to  the  root-canals,  and  to  cleanse  and  fill  them 
after  being  found.  Then  it  wiU  require  an  extra  effort  to 
gain  free  access  to  the  root,  it  sometimes  being  necessary 
to  cut  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crown.  To  apply 
the  rubber  dam,  where  the  cavity  runs  below  the  gum  it 
may  be  necessary  to  temporarily  fill  with  gutta  percha, 
being  careful  not  to  force  it  into  the  pulp  chamber,  and  then 
make  a  new  opening;  or  in  some  cases,  to  put  a  gold  band 
around  the  tooth,  and  then  apply  the  dam.  The  short 
piano-wire  reamers  are,  with  me  at  least,  indispensable  in 
finding  and  reaming  out  those  difficult  root-canals.  It  is 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  break,  and  while  it  is  unsafe 
to  drill  into  roots,  they  can  with  safety  be  reamed  out  a 
little,  thereby  making  the  entrance  of  the  canals  more  easy. 
A  pair  of  light  pliers,  such  as  those  belonging  to  Howe's 
set  of  crowning  instruments,  are  often  useful  in  placing 
these  little  reamers,  which  are  then  to  be  rotated  with  the 
thumb  and  finger.  Now  the  short  broaches,  wound  with 
fibers  of  cotton,  are  to  be  used  in  these  difficult   canals, 
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remembering  that  the  rotary  movement  is  necessary  to  re- 
move the  contents  of  a  canal.  If  merely  forced  into  the 
canal,  it  will  act  as  a  piston  and  force  everything  toward 
the  end  of  the  root,  instead  of  entangling  the  disintegrated 
nerve  tissue  in  the  fibers  of  cotton. —  Western  Journal, 


article  v. 


THE  CAREFUL  FINISHING   OF   AMALGAM 

FILLINGS. 


BY  GEO.    t,   CHENEY,   D.  D.  S.,  ST.  JOHNSBURY,   VT. 


In  the  January  number  of  the  Archives  of  Dentistry, 
Dr.  Harrison  of  Cadiz,  Ohio,  reports  a  case  of  a  molar 
tooth  extracted  by  him,  that  had  been  filled  on  its  posterior 
surface  with  amalgam,  where  the  amalgam  had  been  forced 
up  over  the  cervical  wall,  between  it  and  the  wisdom  tooth. 

This  filling  became  such  an  irritant  to  the  surrounding 
tissues  that  absorption  advanced  rapidly,  and  when  operated 
upon  by  him  the  wisdom  tooth  was  destroyed,  all  the  pro- 
cess gone,  and  a  portion  of  the  palate  bone  considerably 
absorbed,  as  well  as  much  injury  done  to  the  adjacent  first 
molar. 

This  case,  of  course,  was  mere  carelessness,  and  calls 
to  mind  a  similar  case  in  my  own  practice,  although  not  ^ 
extensive. 

A  lady  came  in  asking  for  an  examination  of  a  tooth 
that  was  troubling  her.  Examination  revealed  pus  oozing 
out  from  between  an  upper  fir*?t  and  second  molar,  and  by 
probing  it  was  found  that  a  mass  of  amalgam  had  been 
crowded  between  the  teeth  which  was  very  difficult  to  re- 
move, and  upon  removal  proved  to  be  nearly  as  large  as 
the  half  of  a  silver  three  cent  piece.  I  cannot  account  for 
room  for  so  much  to  be  crowded  up  there  unless  a  pocket 
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had  been  previously  formed  by  food,  the  teeth  being  quite 
close. 

It  is  time  that  some  of  these  cases  should  be  brought 
up  to  warn  us  against  such  unpardonable  carelessness.  In 
nearly  every  mouth  we  examine,  with  any  number  of  amal- 
gam fillings,  we  see  evidences  of  carelessness  in  finishing,, 
the  gum  instead  of  being  healthy  is  of  a  bluish  color  and 
bleeds  upon  the  slightest  touch,  and  upon  examination  we 
very  often  find  the  filling  over-lapping  the  cervical  edge  a 
thirty-second  of  an  inch  and  sometimes  more.  The  filling 
Itself,  in  such  cases,  is  enough  of  an  irritant  to  keep  the 
gum  constantly  inflamed,  it  also  leaves  a  shoulder  upon 
which  filth  is  accumulated. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  given  the  finishing  of  amal- 
gam fillings.  I  have  for  the  past  year  or  so  adjusted  the 
rubber  dam  for  most  approximal  fillings  of  amalgam,  and  I 
find  enough  better  results  can  be  obtained  to  justify  the 
extra  labor. 

In  most  cases  the  dam  can  be  adjusted  without  lig- 
atures by  cutting  small  holes  and  soaping  the  rubber  on 
the  under  side  and  putting  over  four  or  five  teeth,  this 
makes  the  adjustment  of  the  dam  comparatively  easy. 

I  work  the  amalgam  into  the  cavity  with  bibulous 
paper,  following  Dr.  Bonwill's  instructions,  then  finish  with 
burnishers  as  much  as  possible,  and  with  a  piece  of  floss 
silk  go  up  between  the  teeth,  forcing  the  surplus  amalgam 
up  against  the  dam.  Clear  this  surplus  out  as  much  as 
possible,  and  taking  ofl*  the  dam  will  remove  the  remainder. 

I  then  dismiss  the  patient  askmg  him  to  come  in  for 
another  sitting.  I  finish  such  fillings  with  sand-paper  disks 
and  strips. 

When  I  cannot  make  this  second  engagement  I  find, 
by  the  use  of  the  floss  silk  between  the  teeth,  these  fillings 
can  be  very  nicely  finished  without  leaving  an  over  lapping 
mass  at  the  cervical  edge  or  between  the  teeth. 

I  have  also  found  a  nicely  adjusted  matrix  of  very 
great  service  and  almost  indispensable  in  some  cases. 
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I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  so-called  cases  of 
ptyah'sm  are  caused  by  carelessness  of  the  operator  and  not 
by  the  amalgam. 

Furthermore,  I  am  satisfied  that  a  carefully  inserted 
and  a  nicely  finished  amalgam  filling,  will  preserve  teeth 
as  well,  and  cause  as  little  inflammation  of  the  surrounding 
tissues,  as  any  other. — 0/uo  Journal  of  Dented  Science, 


article  VI. 

IMMEDIATE  INSERTION   OF  AN  ARTIFICIAL 
LOWER  JAW  AFTER  REMOVAL  OF  THE 

NATURAL  ONE. 


A  very  interesting  case  is  published  in  the  November 
number  VOdontologie  of  the  immediate  insertion  of  a  new 
lower  jaw  after  removal  of  the  old  one  for  necrosis.  The 
patient  was  a  young  man,  age  21,  who  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital  at  Lyons  on  3rd  December,  1878,  and  whose 
lower  jaw,  after  six  years  of  trouble  from  a  tender  tooth- 
evidently  a  pulpless  one — had  become  necrosed  almost  in 
its  entirety.  Numerous  sinuses  formed  both  inside  and 
outside  the  mouth,  some  of  them  being  in  the  neck— a 
short  distance  from  the  clavicle.  The  patient  acquired 
mucous  rales  all  over  the  extent  of  the  lungs,  his  cough 
became  worse  and  worse,  and  he  was  hourly  expected  to 
begin  to  show  symptoms  of  purulent  infection,  as  the  pus, 
which  was  poured  out  in  great  quantity,  was  almost  all 
swallowed. 

Letievant  operated  on  the  14th  December,  1878.  This 
presented  no  great  difficulties.  All  the  body  of  the  bone 
was  lifted  out  with  forceps,  leaving  the  periosteum  behind 
attached  to  the  muscular  tissue  around.  The  periosteum 
had  to  be  artificially  stripped  off  from  the  ascending  rami. 
On  the  left  side  all  that  was  left  of  the  lower  jaw  bone  was 
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the  condyle  and  the  coronoid  process  connected  together 
by  a  portion  of  the  ascending  ramus ;  on  the  right  side  all 
that  was  left  was  the  condyle  cut  off  at  the  level  of  its  neck. 
After  the  wound  was  cleansed,  M.  Claude  Martin  inserted 
into  the  periosteal  gutter  a  counterfeit  lower  jaw  made  of 
rubber.  He  had  previously  taken  an  impression  of  the 
mouth,  and  made  the  rubber  iaw  in  its  entirety,  and 
simply  had  to  trim  it  down  at  the  time  of  the  operation. 

The  lower  jaw  was  attached  to  an  upper  palate  plate 
by  spiral  springs,  with  swivels,  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
the  springs  were  made  sufficiently  strong  to  slightly  tend 
to  open  the  mouth,  as  the  mouth  could  be  closed  to  some 
slight  extent  by  muscular  action,  but,  there  was  nothing  to 
help  open  the  mouth  but  the  springs.  In  the  middle  line 
the  rubber  jaw  was  divided  with  a  saw,  and  the  two  halves 
held  together  by  a  spring  controlled  by  a  button,  which 
allowed  of  its  more  easy  introduction  into  the  mouth.  The 
fixing  of  the  apparatus  only  took  five  minutes.  The  results 
of  the  operation  were  simple.  The  apparatus  was  well 
borne.  After  the  first  day  after  the  operation,  the  patient 
ate  better  than  with  his  diseased  jaw.  Excepting  for  a  bad 
attack  of  erysipelas  which  came  on  five  days  later,  and 
spread  over  the  whole  face  and  hairy  scalp,  and  retarded 
progress  for  some  time,  the  patient  made  an  uninterrupted 
recovery.  New  bone  was  laid  down  from  the  periosteum 
beneath  and  around  the  rubber  jaw ;  the  various  movements 
of  the  jaw  re-established  themselves.  The  rubber  jaw  was 
reduced  from  time  to  time  to  allow  for  deposit  of  new  bone. 
A  new  apparatus  was  at  length  made  to  better  adapt  itself 
to  the  new  bone ;  it  was  made  intentionally  heavy,  and  the 
springs  which  united  it  to  the  palatine  plate  were  set  farther 
forward  than  usual  in  order  to  obtam  a  propulsion  of  the 
lower  jaw,  forwards  and  downwards,  and  to  direct  the  ossi- 
fication of  the  chin  in  those  directions.  A  third  was  finally 
made  smaller  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones  and  without 
springs.  The  operator  remarks  that  the  apparatus  might 
be  compared  to  Meckels'  Cartilage,  which  directs  the  pro- 
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cess  of  ossification,  and  in  so  fair  as  it  effects  this,  its  function 
diminishes,  until  it  disappears  altogether  as  soon  as  the  new 
bony  jaw  can  go  alone  in  safety. 

At  the  time  of  the  patient  leaving  the  hospital, 
ordinary  sensibility  of  the  skin  of  the  chin  had  completely 
returned,  whereas  it  had  been  for  some  time  very  much 
blunted. 

Ten  years  after  the  removal  of  the  original  jaw  there 
was  no  contraction  of  the  upper  jaw  observable. 

This  gratifying  result  was  attributable  to  the  mech- 
anical action  of  the  artificial  jaw,  in  keeping  the  parts  in  a 
normal  state  of  extension  during  the  healing  process,  as  in 
the  absence  of  such  help  there  is  deformity,  caused  by  con- 
traction after  excision  of  the  lower  jaw,  though  in  this  con- 
nection Bryant  remarks : — ^"The  amount  of  regeneration  of 
bone  will  depend  greatly  on  the  state  of  the  penosteum 
during  the  removal  of  the  sequestra.  If  this  be  healthy, 
and  if  new  bone  have  already  formed  prior  to  operation,  a 
very  perfect  reproduction  of  the  portions  of  jaw  removed 
may  take  place;  in  fact,  complete  reproduction  of  the  whole 
lower  jaw,  body,  rami,  and  epiphyses,  though  in  a  some- 
what rudimentary  and  imperfect  form,  may  follow  its  re- 
moval for  phosphorous  necrosis.  .  .  .  Should  no  new 
bone  have  formed  before  the  operation,  a  dense  fibroid 
cicatrical  structure  will  replace  the  lost  bone;"  and,  again, 
in  another  place  he  says,  "When  cicatrization  is  complete, 
a  dense  mass  of  fibrous  tissue  is  formed  in  the  place  of  the 
jaw,  and  comparative  little  deformity  results."  But  here  it 
is  not  quite  clear  whether  he  means  after  a  total  or  only  a 
partial  excision. — London  Dental  Record. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

CHLOROFORM  ADMINISTRATION. 


At  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  to  the  students  of  the 
Hyderabad  Medical  School,  by  their  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught,  on  January  25th» 
Surgeon-Major  Lawrie,  M.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Medical 
School,  in  a  short  address,  referred  to  the  commission  ap- 
pointed last  year  by  the  Nizam's  Government  to  make  ex- 
periments with  reference  to  the  effects  of  chloroform.  Dr. 
Lawrie  said  the  experiments  which  had  been  carried  out 
by  the  commission,  consisting  of  Dr.  Hehir,  Mr.  Kelly  and 
Mr.  Chamarette,  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  most  important 
that  had  ever  been  made,  and  had  conclusively  decided  a 
question  which  had  been  in  dispute  ever  since  chloroform 
was  first  introduced.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  anaes* 
thesia  pioduced  by  chloroform  was  best  measured  by  its 
effect  on  the  breathing,  and  that  when  the  administration 
was  pushed  beyond  a  safe  point,  the  breathing  became  em- 
barrassed and  then  stopped.  The  question  in  dispute  was 
whether  chloroform  ever  affected  the  heart  directly  or  not; 
and  this  was  important  in  its  bearing  on  the  way  in  which 
the  administration  of  the  anaesthetic  should  be  conducted. 
The  following  was  the  work  performed  by  the  commission, 
as  described  by  Dr.  Lawrie,  They  killed  with  chloroform 
128  full-grown  pariah  dogs,  averaging  over  twenty  pounds 
weight  each.  This  does  not  represent  a  tithe  of  the  experi- 
ments they  actually  performed,  which  really  amounted  to 
several  hundreds,  as  they  varied  the  dose  and  the  method 
of  administering  the  chloroform  in  every  possible  way,  and 
tested  the  value  of  artificial  respiration  in  nearly  every  case 
by  reviving  the  dogs  over  and  over  again  after  the  breathing 
had  stopped,  and  before  the  heart  ceased  beating.  What 
they  found  was,  that  no  matter  in  what  way  it  was  given, 
in  no  case  did  the  heart  become  dangerously  affected  by 
chloroform  until  after  the  breathing  had  stopped.  "This," 
adds  Dr.  Lawrie,  "tallies  exactly  with  my  own  experience. 
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I  have  given  chloroform  as  often,  or  oftener,  than  any  man 
living,  and  have  never  had  a  fatal  case;  and  I  can  state 
positively  that  in  the  40,000  or  50,000  administrations  I 
have  superintended  I  have  never  seen  the  heart  injuriously 
or  dangerously  affected  by  it.  I  take  no  credit  to  myself 
in  this  matter.  I  have  simply  carried  out  in  India  the 
principles  Simpson  and  Syme  practised  and  taught  in  Edin- 
burgh/' In  the  hospitals  attached  to  their  school,  chloro- 
form was  invariably  given  with  absolute,  or,  he  might 
almost  say,  with  guaranteed  safety,  by  students,  and  they 
were  never  allowed  to  examine  the  heart  beforehand,  or 
feel  the  pulse  during  its  administration.  In  other  places, 
and  in  London  itself,  deaths  from  chloroform  constantly 
occurred,  but  provided  the  administration  could  swear  he 
examined  the  heart  and  felt  the  pulse,  they  were  always 
supposed  to  be  accidental.  He,  Dr.  Lawrie,  had  no  doubt 
deaths  would  go  on  occurring  until  the  London  schools, 
which  of  course  influenced  the  whole  world,  either  entirely 
changed  their  principles  and  ignored  the  heart  in  chloroform 
administration,  or  else  confined  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  use  of  an  anaesthetic  like  ether,  which,  with  all  its  dis- 
advantages, they  knew  how  to  manage. — British  Medical 
Journal. 

ARTICLE   VIII. 

DENTAL  INLAYING  WITH  PORCELAIN. 


In  continuation  of  the  subject  of  dental  repair  by  the 
employment  of  porcelain  inlays  as  described  in  the  Dental 
Cosmos  for  July,  1 881,  it  is  to  be  said  that  there  are  further 
details  of  manipulation  in  the  setting  of  the  circular  inlays, 
which  will  here  be  briefly  presented. 

For  preparing  the  cavity  in  the  tooth,  the  barrel  burs 
were  adopted  as  being  the  best  instruments  at  that  time 
obtainable  by  dentists  for  whom  the  operation  was  described 
and  shown.  Since  then  the  writer  has  had  made,  by  the 
manufacturing  company  with  which  he  is  connected,  a  set 
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of  nine  inlay  burs,  which  have  straight,  sh'ghtly  tapering 
sides,  and  are  fine  cut  on  their  ends  and  sides. 

The  primary  preparation  of  the  cavity  may  be  done 
with  any  form  of  bur  at  hand  for  the  purpose, — as,  for 
example,  a  square  end  fissure  bur,  and  the  depth  of  the 
cavity  be  cautiously,  yet  judiciously  determined  to  be  as 
great  as  will  be  compatible  with  the  continued  life  of  the 
pulp. 

The  formation  of  such  cavities  in  natural  teeth  which 
have  been  extracted,  and  the  subsequent  grinding  of  these 
into  sections  through  the  artificial  cavity  and  the  pulp- 
cavity,  will  afford  an  experience  that  will  be  useful  in  aiding 
one  to  judge  how  deep  the  cavities  may  safely  be  made  in 
living  teeth  of  like  character. 

When  the  primary  cavity  has  been  formed  and  is  about 
to  be  enlarged  by  an  inlay  bur,  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
hold  the  engine  hand-piece  steady  to  enter  the  cavity  at  a 
proper  angle,  and  to  hold  the  bur  so  firmly  that  it  cannot 
run  away  and  mar  the  cavity  margins.  Then  slowly  yet 
constantly  push  the  inlay  bur  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity,  being  vtry  careful  not  to  chip  off  the  edges  of  the 
cavity  by  either  too  great  pushing  force  or  by  swerving  to 
one  side  or  the  other.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  bur 
should  run  quite  true  in  the  hand-piece  in  order  that  a  hole 
of  true  and  equal  taper  and  also  a  truly  cylindrical  hole 
may  be  formed. 

Failure  in  any  of  these  points  will  be  made  manifest 
m  the  finishing  process,  as  this  discloses  the  slightest  super- 
ficial defects. 

The  inlay  must  likewise  be  ground  to  a  true  frustum, 
and  this  is  a  work  of  more  difficulty  than  might  at  first  be 
supposed,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  the  taper  of 
the  inlay  is  to  be  made  correspondent  to  the  taper  of  the 
cavity.  With  this  object  in  view  I  have  made  the  grinder- 
rest  here  exhibited,  consisting  of  a  corundum  slab-holder 
and  hand-piece  support,  which,  by  set- screw  adjustment, 
enables  the  operator  to  rest  the  nose  of  the  hand-piece  on 
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•the  support  at  an  inclination  that  will  permit  the  rotating 
inlay  to  be  held  on  the  slab  at  such  an  angle  as  'will  impart 
the  desired  taper  to  the  walls  qf  the  inlay.  By  this  means 
an  inlay  can  be  made  of  a  slightly  increased  taper  in  com- 
parison with  the  inlay  bur,  and  therefore  the  inlay  will 
touch  the  cavity  all  around  its  superficial  border,  thus 
reducing  the  joining  to  its  lowest  degree.  The  tapers  of 
the  cavity  and  the  inlay  should,  however,  coincide  as  closely 
as  possible,  because  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  cut  down 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  that  will  disclose  any  in- 
creasing separation  of  the  inlay  from  the  cavity. 

In  still  further  improvement  of  the  accessories  to  this 
operation,  brass  mandrels  have  been  made,  and  because 
they  are  impervious  to  the  water  used  in  grinding,  the 
shellac  will  stick  the  inlays  to  the  mandrels  with  greater 
firmness  than  to  the  wood  points.  Two  of  the  mandrels 
are  reversible,  and  a  set  of  three  mandrels  serves  for  the  set 
of  four  inlays.  These  have  been  given  such  sizes  and 
shapes  as  were  deemed  suitable  for  the  meeting  of  nearly 
all  cases,  but  if  there  be  an  occasion  for  the  conversion  of 
a  larger  into  a  smaller  size,  this  may  best  be  done  at  the 
laboratory  lathe  by  simultaneously  running  the  engine  and 
holding  the  revolving  inlay  again  at  the  rotating  lathe- 
wheel.  As  another  means  for  rapid  grinding,  a  corundum 
slab  having  a  suitably  tapered  perforation  may  be  employed; 
or  the  arbor-hole  of  a  corundum  wheel  may  be  utilized; 
but  neither  of  these  modes  seem  on  the  whole  preferable 
to  that  previously  described.  The  two  most  difficult  points 
in  the  manipulative  process  are  the  formation  of  a  truly 
round  and  nearly  cylindrical  cavity,  and  the  grinding  of  an 
exactly,  corresponding  inlay.  Another  difficulty  is  the 
preparation  of  a  permanent  cement  of  a  color  similar  to 
that  of  the  tooth  and  inlay.  Concerning  the  permanency 
of  zinc  oxyphosphate  cements,  there  is  nothing  new  to  be 
said,  and  with  regard  to  the  permanency  of  inlays  set  with 
this  class  of  cements,  there  are  no  recorded  data  on  which 
to  base  an  estimate  of  the  probabilities  of  inlay  continuance 
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in  a  given  case.  The  most  that  can  now  be  said  is  that 
some  zinc  oxyphosphates  are  enduring  in  the  side  cavities 
in  some  mouths,  and  that  in  nearly  every  instance  its  wast- 
age, apart  from  abrasive  or  attritional  wear,  is  in  lines  of 
concavity,  leaving  the  marginal  contact  undisturbed.  A 
reasonable  inference,  therefore,  is  that  the  thinrer  the 
margin  the  slower  the  wastage.  Hence  it  is  fair  to  expect 
that  a  very  close  approximation  of  the  inlay  margin  to  the 
cavity  margin  will  insure  a  prolonged  duration  for  the  thin 
intervening  septum  of  connective  oxyphosphate.  The 
fecent  publication  of  inlay  articles  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  practitioners  who  allege  the  setting  of  them  in 
zinc  plastic  cements  many  years  ago,  and  they  can  doubt- 
less testify  to  the  more  or  less  staying  qualities  of  the  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  confidently  anticipated  that  a 
class  of  practitioners  will  declare  that  the  zinc  phosphates 
are  ephemeral  in  all  places  in  the  teeth  of  all  mouths,  and 
that  inlay  work  of  that  character  will  be  disappointing. 
That,  in  fact,  it  should  in  no  case  be  advocated,  and  needs 
no  experimentation  to  verify  its  clearly  inferential  imper- 
manence. 

Nevertheless,  the  experienced  dentist  will  recall  cases 
which  (as,  for  instance,  the  young  lady  who  had  an  engage- 
ment with  some  other  person  than  the  dentist)  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  repaired  with  an  inconspicuous 
material  even  though  it  should  certainly  be  renewed  within 
the  year. 

It  will,  however,  be  conceded  that,  when  the  long- 
expected  permanent  plastic  cement  shall  have  arrived,  this 
inlay  process  will  be  deemed  an  excellent  mode  of  repair, 
as  the  samples  of  inlaid  extracted  teeth  herewith  submitted 
for  inspection  convincingly  attest.  No.  I  shows  a  lefl 
superior  central  having  a  large  labial  cavity,  and  No.  2  a 
like  right  central  that  had  a  similar  cavity,  which  now  has 
an  inlay  sat  in  zinc  phosphate.  This  inlay  was  made  froni 
an  old  cavity -stopper,  and  is  not  so  dense  as  the  inlays  now 
furnished,  nor  is  its  shade  closely  similar  to  that  of  the  tooth; 
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but  the  operation  is  obviously,  in  some  respects,  an  advance 
upon  anything  hitherto  brought  before  the  profession,  and 
so  far  as  appearances  go  it  would  be  difficult  to  excel  the 
similarly  inlaid  lower  right  and  left  cuspids,  Nos.  3  and  4, 
the  latter  being  readily  accepted,  as  it  indeed  has  been,  for 
a  perfectly  sound  tooth. 

The  vertical  section  of  a  central  shows  the  close  fitting 
of  the  inlay  walls  with  the  cavity  walls,  even  after  the  sur- 
face has  been  cut  down  considerably  around  the  margins. 
It  also  shows  the  absence  of  any  cement  on  the  floor  of  the 
cavity,  and  that  fact  in  part  explains  the  close  contact  of  the 
wall;  a  very  essential  element  of  success  in  the  operation. 

The  color  of  the  cement  modifies  the  appearance  of 
the  inlay,  which  is  more  or  less  translucent,  according  as 
its  shade  is  light  or  dark,  and  the  colour  of  the  cement 
should  therefore  harmonize  with  that  of  the  inlay  when  that 
is  like  that  of  the  tooth ;  but  when,  as  must  frequently 
occur,  the  tooth  is  not  exactly  matched  by  the  inlay,  this 
may  be  toned  up  or  down  by  a  suitably-colored  cement, 
such  as  experience  on^y  will  enable  the  dental  artist  to 
prepare. 

A  practically  permanent  inlay  can  be  made  with  gutta- 
percna  as  a  joining  medium,  and  the  sample  No.  6  shows 
that  a  very  close  wall  joint  may  be  made,  and  the  floor 
also  covered,  because  the  mode  of  manipulating  the  gutta- 
percha admits  of  the  complete  filling  of  the  cavity. 

In  practice,  the  fitted  inlay,  some  preparation  of  gutta- 
percha, as  Hill's  stopping,  and  the  required  instruments, 
are  all  made  hot  on  a  dry  water  heater,  the  cavity  dried 
with  warm  air,  the  cavity  walls  thinly  lined  with  the  gutta- 
percha made  soft  enough  to  stick*  to  the  walls,  the  inlay 
put  in  with  a  pair  of  pliers,  and  quickly  pressed  home  with 
the  hot  flat  end  of  an  instrument  large  enough  to  retain 
and  impart  to  the  warm  inlay  heat  sufficient  to  completely 
soften  the  gutta-percha  and  cause  all  the  surplus  to  exude 
around  the  inlay.  A  cold  instrument  is  then  immediately 
substituted  for  the  hot  one,  and  pressure  continued  until 
the  normal  temperature  has  resulted. 
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After  a  short  interval  to  allow  the  thorough  cooling 
of  the  gutta-percha,  the  surface  of  the  inlay  may  be  ground 
and  polished,  and  the  operation  finished  at  that  sitting.  No. 
7  is  an  example  of  a  small  inlay  which  has  been  darkened 
by  a  bluish  shade  of  gutta-percha,  but  the  joining  is  a  mere 
line,  and  the  operation  is  such  as  would  prove  permanent 
and  not  unsightly  in  the  mouth. 

Too  great  care  cannot  be  taken  not  to  overheat  the  gutta- 
percha and  so  darken  it ;  nor  to  «oil  it  or  the  inlay  or  cavity 
margins ;  nor  to  fail  to  completely  surround  the  inlay  with 
gutta-percha.  Either  of  these  errors  will  be  discovered  as  a 
blemish  when  the  polishing  process  shall  be  commenced. 

No.  8,  an  upper  left  lateral  in  section,  shows  a  close-fitting, 
yet  imperfectly  surrounded  inlay  set  in  gutta-percha,  No.  9 
likewise  shows  one  imperfectly  set  in  crude  white  gutta-percha. 
No.  10  is  an  upper  right  central,  having  a  small  inlay  set  in 
sandarac,  but  it,  as  well  as  copal  and  mastic,  has  a  yellow  tinge, 
which  is  deepened  by  the  melting  heat  necessary  to  soften  it 
sufficiently,  and  hence  a  darkening  of  the  inlay  results. 

At  the  present  writing,  gutta-percha  softened  by  heat  ap- 
pears to  be  the  best  obtainable  joining  material,  all  things 
being  duly  considered. 

The  uses  of  these  inlays  will  not  be  confined  to  the  circular 
form  cavities  previously  described,  but  in  many  buccal  and 
crown  cavities  which  cannot  be  given  a  circular  form,  the  inlay 
may  be  approximately  conformed,  and  set  in  gutta-percha  with 
very  satisfactory  results. 

In  large  crown  and  compound  cavities  where  the  pulp  is 
nearly  exposed  the  inlays  may  be  set  in  cement  with  their 
bases  inward,  and  so  serve  as  caps  to  the  pulps.  In  these 
instances  the  cement  should  extend  but  half-way  up  the  inlay 
sides,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cavity  be  filled  with  gold  or 
amalgam. 

Many  cases  will  arise  in  which,  by  notching  or  otherwise 
grinding  an  inlay,  it  may  occupy  the  bulk  of  a  cavity  and 
present  a  porcelain  surface  for  mastication,  thus  in  a  great 
degree  diminishing  the  otherwise  unsightly  aspect  of  a  large 
metal  filling. — W.  Storer  How,  in  Transactions  of  American 
Dental  Association, 
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The  Dental  Department  of  Iowa  University.^ 
The  legislative  investing  committee  report  of  affairs  in  the 
Iowa  state  university  is  a  voluminous  document,  but  its 
ponderousness  does  not  entirely  conceal  some  interesting  &cts. 
A  synopsis  of  its  general  scope  has  already  been  made  public, 
and  I  have  obtained  an  advance  copy  of  that  section  of  the 
report  relating  to  the  dental  department  which  brings  to  light 
some  interesting  facts  not  heretofore  generally  known.  It 
reveals  some  surprising  mismanagement — to  put  it  mildly— in 
the  dental  department,  and  while  it  is  a  side  issue  to  the  main 
question  which  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  university's  affairs,  it  alone  justifies  the  appoint- 
ment and  work  of  the  committee.  There  is  much  to  be  read 
"between  lines"  and  I  am  f^ld  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  a 
"circus"  going  on  at  Iowa  City  not  yet  made  public,  and  that 
the  band  is  still  playing.  For  the  present,  however,  I  will  let 
the  committee  speak  for  itself. 

This  department  was  organized  by  the  board  of  regents 
in  1882  and  with  the  understanding  with  the  dental  profession 
of  the  state  that  it  should  be  run  without  expense  to  the  state 
until  such  time  as  the  state  should  recognize  it  by  making  an 
appropriation  for  its  support. 

In  1884  the  twentieth  general  assembly  made  an  ap- 
propriation of  five  hundred  dollars  to  assist  in  equipping  the 
department  with  illustrative  apparatus,  dental  chairs  and  furni- 
ture for  the  lecture  room. 

This  it  was  claimed  bv  the  dental  professors  was  a 
recognition  of  their  department  by  the  state,  and  they  asked 
to  be  fully  adopted  into  the  family  of  the  university,  with  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  other  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity including  the  payment  of  salaries  to  the  professors. 

Their  prayer  was  not  granted,  or  at  least  only  condition- 
ally, and  the  twenty-first  geneial  assembly  was  beseiged  for  an 

•  

appropi  iation  to  pay  salaries.    This  was  denied,  however  an 
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appropriation  of  two  thousand  dollars  was  made  for  the  further 
equipment  of  the  department.  The  professors  renewed  their 
petition  and  asked  for  the  payment  of  back  salaries.  The 
board  then  formally  adopted  them,  but  paid  back  salaries  for 
two  years  only.  This  was  the  recognition  sought  to  be  obtained 
by  an  appropriation  from  the  state,  and  for  which  the  state 
paid  to  one  of  the  professors  over  eight  hundred  dollars  as  a 
lobbyist  in  addition  to  his  salary  as  a  professor. 

For  the  first  two  years  it  was  run  without  expense  to  the 
state,  and  the  state  is  not  particularly  interested  in  its  manage- 
ment, but  since  1884  it  has  to  all  intents  and  purposes  been  a 
state  institution,  and  as  such  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  its 
management  has  been  most  execrable. 

Although  the  university  could  have  purchased  everything 
needed  for  its  equipment  at  a  discount  of  from  15  to  25  per 
cent,  from  wholesale  prices,  the  professors  were  allowed  to 
turn  over  to  the  university  a  lot  of  second-hand  instruments 
and  apparatus  at  full  retail  prices,  although  they  being  con- 
nected with  the  university  had  bought  them  at  the  discount 
named. 

It  is  but  fair  to  state,  however,  that  Professors  IngersoU 
and  Wilson  claim  to  have  objected  to  this  method  of  specu- 
lating. 

Professor  Hunt  seems  to  have  had,  except  the  last  year, 
the  entire  management  of  the  finances  of  the  department.  He 
has  purchased  supplies  and  collected  the  fees.  He  has  kept 
the  supplies  for  the  department  in  his  own  office  and  borrowed 
from  them  when  out  of  material  and  at  the  same  time  run  a 
sort  of  supply  department  for  the  students.  He  has  banked 
university  money  with  his  own  bank  account — he  has  been 
secretary,  treasurer,  book-keeper,  and  general  manager  and 
as  such  has  had  entire  charge  and  control  of  all  the  books  and 
papers  of  the  department. 

For  these  things  he  has  been  severely  criticised  by  his 
colleagues,  and  by  implication  at  least  charged  with  appropri- 
ating department  material  and  funds  to  his  own  account.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Hunt  is  not  the  only  one  deserving 
of  censure,  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  and  board  of 
regents  were  to  blame  for  permitting  this  condition  of  things 
to  exist  at  all. 
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Dr.  Hunt  presented  his  books  and  vouchers  for  our  in- 
spection and  we  found  no  evidence  of  anything  wrong  with 
them  except  that  they  were  meager  and  failed  to  make  a  com- 
plete exhibit  of  the  affairs  of  the  departments.  Neither  did 
his  colleagues,  Professors  Ingersoll  and  Wilson;  although  they 
evidently  expected  so  to  do,  disclose  any  discrepancies. 

During  the  last  session  the  board  of  regents  assumed  the 
entire  financial  management  of  the  department  and  the  clinical 
receipts  more  than  doubled  those  of  the  last  session  previous 
proving  to  us  conclusively  that  while  there  may  not  have  been 
any  diversion  of  funds  there  must  have  been  great  mismanage- 
ment. But  our  criticism  does  not  end  here,  for  we  find  that 
by  a  recent  action  of  the  board  Professors  Ingersoll  and  Wilson, 
against  whom  no  breath  of  suspicion  has  been  raised,  no  word 
of  complaint  entered,  have  been  removed  from  the  faculty, 
while  Pn)fessor  Hunt,  who  has  at  least  ihe  smell  of  fire  upon 
his  garments,  has  been  retained  and  advanced  to  the  position 
of  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  this  in  the  full  light  of  the  develop- 
ments of  this  investigation,  and  in  the  face  of  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions signed  by  one- half  of  the  junior  members  of  the  last 
class  declaring  that  he  had  been  neglectful  of  his  duties  to  the 
department  and  asking  for  his  removal.  We  are  credibly  in- 
formed that  but  lew  of  the  sixteen  students  signing  these  rf^so- 
lutions  have  returned  this  year.  When  we  consider  these 
facts  the  action  of  the  board  is  unaccountable.  They  may 
have  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  their  action,  but  they 
have  not  seen  fit  to  make  them  known. 

Since  appointed  to  our  present  duty  we  have  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  university  and  we  believe  we  have  a  very  fair 
understanding  of  its  needs,  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  any 
exigency  which  would  make  it  necessary  to  remove  two  such 
men  as  Professors  Ingersoll  and  Wilson  and  retain  Professor 
Hunt  for  the  good  of  the  university. 

We  are  told  that  the  department  is  prosperous,  having 
more  students  in  attendance  this  session  than  ever  before.  We 
are  glad  to  know  of  its  prosperity,  but  to  our  minds  it  only 
proves  the  popular  demand  for  such  instruction,  and  that  the 
department  can  prosper  in  spite  of  its  mismanagement.— 
Burlington  Hawkeye. 


\^ 
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The  International  Tooth  Crown  Company  versus 
THE  Dentists  of  the  United  States. — What  is  the 
International  Tooth  Crown  Company  ?  What  is  it  doing  ?  It 
is  a  corporation  not  composed  of  dentists,  but  whose  stock- 
holders and  active  officers  are  parties  recently  connected  with 
the  Goodyear  Dental  Vulcanite  Company,  who  for  many  years 
waged  war  on  the  individual  dentists  throughout  the  country; 
and  its  demands  and  methods  of  operation  are  very  similar  to 
those  pursued  by  the  old  Goodyear  Dental  Vulcanite  Com- 
pany. There  is  this  difference,  however:  the  International 
Tooth  Crown  Company  does  not  confine  itself  to  any  one 
patent,  but  is  on  the  lookout  for  letters  patent  relating  to 
dentistry  when  taken  out  by  any  person  in  the  United  States, 
It  purchases  such  patents  when  practicable  and  then  makes 
moneyed  demands  against  dentists  under  them  ;  and,  if  not 
submitted  to,  harasses  them  by  suits  in  the  United  States 
Courts.  It  has  recently,  if  we  are  correctly  informed,  added 
two  new  patents  on  removable  bridges  to  its  list. 

These  of  the  profession  who  consent  to  pay  the  royalty 
demanded  are  compelled  to  sign  a  license  full  of  offensive 
agreements,  and  which  is  little  less  than  a  species  of  blackmail 
to  say  the  least,  or  take  the  alternative  of  an  expensive  lawsuit. 

The  principal  patents  now  owned  by  the  International 
Tooth  Crown  Company  are  several  patents  known  as  tooth 
crown  patents,  which  cover  practically  most  of  the  successful 
operations  in  tooth  crowning  in  use  by  our  profession,  and 
patents  relating  to  bridge  work,  the  principal  one  of  these  being 
the  Low  patent,  under  which  they  practically  claim  all  bridge 
work. 

The  International  Tooth  Crown  Company  has  suits  now 
pending  against  members  of  our  profession  in  the  States  of 
Maryland,  New  York,  Connecticut  and  Wisconsin,  and  are 
about  to  commence  suit  in  other  States,  or  are  threatening  to 
do  so. 

A  Connecticut  and  New  York  case  was  heard  over  two 
years  ago,  in  which  a  voluminous  record  was  made  up  on 
behalf  of  the  complainants  and  defendants.  Upon  that  record 
as  made,  the  patent  on  bridge  work  was  sustained,  and  an  in- 
junction issued  against  the  defendant  dentists.    The  bill,  how- 
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ever,  was  dismissed  as  to  the  several  patents  on  crc'wn  work, 
and  an  appeal  was  taken  l)y  the  complainant,  the  International 
Tooth  Crown  Company,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  tie  United 
States,  where  such  patents  are  now  pending. 

To  our  persona]  knowledge  the  International  Tooth  Crown 
Company  claims  that  the  tooth  crown  patents  will  be  unquali- 
fiedly sustained  in  the  coming  trial  before  ^he  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  every  member  of  our  profession 
who  has  done  tooth  crown  work  will  be  subjected  to  litigation, 
put  under  injunction,  and  compelled  to  pay  costs,  damages  and 
profits  for  infringement  of  these  patents  ;  and  by  reason  ot  the 
voluminous  and  confused  record  on  the  part  of  the  defendants 
in  that  case,  there  is  great  danger  that  this  will  be  the  result. 

Our  present  annoyances  from  litigation  are  the  claims  of 
the  Company  on  bridge  work  under  the  Low  patent.  The 
greatest  danger,  however,  is  that  we  will  remain  idle  until  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  on  what  are  known  as  crown  patents; 
then,  if  the  decision  is  in  favor  of  the  Company's  patents,  as 
we  anticipate,  we  will  not  be  ready  to  meet  them. 

Now  for  the  remedy.  The  only  way  to  meet  this  problem 
is  to  get  ready  beforehand  for  the  worst,  viz. :  the  sustainment 
of  these  crown  patents  by  the  U.  S,  Supreme  Court. 

The  profession  should  be  in  such  shape  that  any  member, 
however  humble  or  obscure,  or  however  remote  from  the  large 
centers  he  may  live,  can  step  forward  in  any  court,  on  short 
notice,  with  full  and  complete  testimony  to  defeat  these  tooth 
crown  patents,  irrespective  of  and  additional  to  any  evidence 
presented  in  the  case  now  pending  in  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court. 

lo  accomplish  this  single-handed  and  alone  will  involve 
the  dentists  in  endless  expense  and  trouble,  and  probably  result 
in  victory  for  the  Company  Concerted  action  is  imperatively 
needed. 

With  this  end  in  view,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  many 
prominent  members  of  the  profession,  **The  Dental  Pro- 
tective Association  of  THfi  United  States"  has  been 
formed.  Its  object  is  to  contest,  in  a  lawful  and  equitable 
manner,  the  patents  of  this  Company  or  any  other  patents 
relating  to  dentistry,  where  the  validity  of  such  patent  has  not 
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been  fully  established.  After  competent  legal  advice  it  was 
incorporated.  This  was  accomplished  under  the  name  above 
set  forth,  and  the  undersigned  consented  to  act  as  the  first 
Board  of  Directors.  The  number  of  Directors  was  fixed  at 
three,  as  it  will  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  work  of  such  an 
organization  to  be  prosecuted  successfully  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  small  number,  not  widely  separated,  so  that  there  may  be 
concerted  action  without  delay. 

By-Laws  have  been  adopted,  a  copy  of  which  we  will 
forward  to  you. 

The  Dental  Protective  Association  of  the  United 
States  proposes  to  take  charge  of  all  suits  commenced  by 
the  Company  against  any  of  its  members  who  unite  themselves 
with  this  Association  before  such  suits  are  commenced. 

And  we  state  unhesitatingly  and  advisedly  that  with  the 
evidence  we  now  have  in  our  possession  and  procurable,  we 
will  be  able  to  defeat  this  Company  in  their  suits  against  any 
member  of  the  Protective  Association  on  a  claim  of  either 
bridge  or  crown  patents. 

In  order  to  do  this  we  must  have  funds  to  engage  the  best 
legal  talent,  and  to  collect  all  the  required  evidence  and  place 
it  in  a  form  to  be  used  in  any  part  of  the  country.  We  there- 
fore ask  a  general  response  from  the  profession.  The  member- 
ship fee  is  only  $10.00,  which  will  entitle  the  member  to  pro- 
tection against  this  Company,  or  against  any  unjust  prosecution 
on  doubtiul  patents  relating  to  dentistry. 

The  names  of  the  members  will  not  be  made  public. 

We  beg  the  hearty  co-operation  of  every  dentist  in  this 
movement.  The  benefits  will  be  shared  by  all,  while  the  work 
must  mainly  devolve  upon  a  few.  Dentists  can  greatly  aid 
the  Directors  by  responding  promptly^  and  by  inducing  those 
whom  this  circular  may  not  reach  to  join  the  Association.  Do 
not  lay  this  upon  the  shelf  until  you  have  mailed  your  reply 
enclosing  $  1 0.00. 

We  further  desire  any  one  having  evidence,  relating  to 
either  crown  or  bridge  work,  which  evidence  relates  to  crown 
and  bridge  work  done  before  the  year  1881,  to  send  to  us  a 
detailed  description  of  such  work,  enclosing  a  drawing  and 
sketch  of  the  work  when  completed,  if  possible,  no  matter  how 
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roughly  such  sketch  may  be  made,  and  giving  the  name  of  the 
parly  for  whom  such  work  was  made,  and  for  how  long  a  time 
used. 

Please  sign  the  enclosed  By-Laws,  and  send  name  and 
address,  plainly  written^  with  membership  fee,  to  J.  N.  Crousi» 
Chairman,  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dental  Protective 
Association,  2231  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.,  who  will 
forward  you  a  receipt. 

Lyman  J.  Gage,  Vice-President  of  the  First  National 

Bank  of  Chicago,  has  kindly  consented  to  act  as  Treasurer  for 

the  Association. 

J.  N.  CROUSE,      ") 

T.  W.  BROPHY,    \  Board  of  Directors. 

E.  D.  SWAIN,       3 

LYMAN  J.  GAGE,  Treasurer. 

P.  S. — To  avoid  unnecessary  confusion  and  tiday,  all 
communications  should  be  sent  to 

J.  N.  CROUSE,  2231  Prairie  Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

Chicago,  March  4,  1889. 
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Harris*  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dentistry.— 
Twelfth  Edition,  Revised  and  Edited  by  Ferdinand  /  5. 
Gorgas,  A.  M.,  M,  D,,  Z>.  D,  S,,  1889,— This  twelfth  edition  of 
our  Standard  Harris  is  as  large  as  a  city  directory.  It  contains 
1086  illustrations,  and  1222  pages,  including  a  complete  index. 
It  conies  from  the  well-known  press  of  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  and  we  need  not  add  the  workmanship,  in  the 
way  of  printing,  binding,  etc.«  is  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  this  well-known  house. 

What  would  "American  Dentistry"  be  to-day  if  there 
never  had  been  a  **  Harris*  Principles  and  Practice  ?  " 
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Where  is  there  a  dentist  in  this  country,  now  practicing, 
who  has  not  poured  over  the  pages  of  Harris  ? 

How  well  we  remember  the  early  edition,  which  was 
handed  to  us  some  thirty  years  ago  by  our  dear  old  preceptor, 
on  the  day  upon  which  we  entered  his  office  as  a  student  of 
dentistry.  What  a  wonderful  book  it  seemed  to  us  then,  with 
its  anatomy,  pathology,  therapeutics,  surgery  and  mechanics. ' 

It  was  a  wonderful  book,  and  this  new  edition  of  1889  is  a 
wonderful  book. 

The  complete  picture  of  the  science  and  art  of  dentistry 
was  displayed  in  the  oJd  edition,  a^d  iugf^  as  fully  in  the  new 
edition,  and  it  has  taken  some  seren*liap4i;^4*'m^^^  j^ges  to 
present  the  picti^r^;  of  to-day.    .     „  ^    ^  ^        .   . 

Professor  Ci>tg«iVfe  proyedlJpili^lf  ^nlirt^tJy^fittejIY^r:  j/  ; 
this  work,  and  seems  hot;  Whave  omitted  a  Mnglef  ftoiik  in'acpy-  '-  ■  ^ 
department  of  the  scien£:ejoj;*ar{brtlJis  aptwe  sp^i^ty :of  med^ -^  j 
icine,  recognized  by  th€  professi6n  trhTs'yeai>inrlMS'ediiidrh.*'  k-'  L. 
seems  to  be  really  a  complete  exposition  of  dentistry.     We 
find,  for  instance,  in  the  discussion  of  the  causes  of  dental 
caries,  the  late  experiments  of  Dr.  W.  D.  Miller,  of  Berlin,  and 
the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Geo.  Watt.     In  Pathology,  we  find  refer- 
ences to  the  work  of  Dr.  G.  V.  Black.     In  orthodontia,  all  the 
favorite    methods    of   our    most    prominent    operators    are 
illustrated. 

In  "Operative  Dentistry,"  the  beginner  can  get  from  this 
edition  all  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  from  description  of  meth- 
ods, and  the  old  operator  can  get  a  review  of  the  methods  of 
famous  operators.  Crown  and  Bridge  Work  is  as  fully  illus- 
trated in  this  volume  as  it  has  been  in  any  work  specially  de- 
voted to  this  one  subject.  In  "  Mechanics,  or  Dental  Prosthe- 
sis," everything  that  we  can  think  of,  from  how  to  make  a 
spiral  spring,  to  the  method  of  constructing  an  aluminum  cast 
plate,  and  from  a  bench  vise  to  a  Knapp  nitrous  oxide  combi- 
nation blow-pipe,  seems  to  be  fully  represented  by  descriptions 
and  illustrations.  It  is  a  wonderful  book !  A  whole  dental 
library  in  itself!  An  indispensable  book  !  A  complete  system 
of  '•  dentistry ! "  It  is  a  "Webster's  Unabridged,"  and  should 
lie  within  handy  reach  of  every  dentist  and  every  dental  student 
in  the  world. —  Cincinnati  Medical  faumal.  C.  M.  W. 


Monthly   Summary. 

What  Shall  We  Eat? — ^When  I  examine  the  teeth 
of  those  who  live  in  the  cold  res:ions,  as  the  Esquimaux,  who 
live  entirely  on  a  fatty  diet,  I  find  them  of  good  character  and 
structure;  and  as  I  pass  to  other  regions,  where  the  people 
live  entirely  on  a  vegetable  and  a  fruit  diet,  I  find  their  teeth 
of  the  same  general  character  as  those  of  the  meat  and  fat 
eaters.  Also,  when  we  examine  the  teeth  of  the  early  races 
of  this  continent,  or  in  any  (juarter  of  the  globe,  we  find  the 
same  character  of  teeth  assoaated  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
food  habit.  The  question  arises  whether  a  meat  diet  or  a 
vegetable  diet  is  b^st  for  tlie  human  race.  I. hold  that  we  may 
eat  almoat  any  fomi  of  food,  but  that  we.  are  not  built  for  a 
meat  diet.  Th^  is  mypo^ti^e  convictlpni  I  know  it  is  con- 
trary to  general  qpiniop,  find  tfi.e  shape  of  the  teeth,  especially 
of  the  canines,  is  cited  in  opposition  to  it.  It  is  a  fiict  that  the 
human* araimal  has<:oniparati>£ely:smaller  teeth  than  many  of 
lheiif?fi>iv^rQHS  aninialb,' 'that*  does  not  indicate  a  meat  diet 
We  now  live  on  a  mixt  diet,  but  I  think  the  time  wi)l  come 
when  the  human  race  will  refuse  to  eat  anything  that  "has  just 
died,*'  as  Dr.  Atkinson  puts  it.  To  my  mmd  the  whole  human 
race  is  gradually  advancing  from  a  coarse  stage  of  existence, 
from  a  time  when  the  flora  and  fauna  on  the  earth's  sur&ce 
were  rude  and  coarse.  Yet  that  is  an  expression  which  we 
cannot  properly  use  in  this  connection,  because  there  is 
nothing  coarse  or  fine  in  nature,  but  still  there  is  a  difierence 
in  the  grain,  not  only  in  organized  beings,  but  in  vegetables 
that  then  existed;  they  were  coarser  in  grain  and  coarser  of 
organization  than  those  of  the  present,  and  probably  those  of 
the  future;  and  the  reason,  I  think,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  food 
of  those  animals  and  vegetables  was  in  a  comparatively  coarse 
and  crude  condition.  The  earth  has  been  going  through  a 
refining  process,  as  it  were,  and  we  find  a  different  race  of 
animals  and  a  different  race  of  men;  and  this  chauge  will  go  oa 
till  that  condition  conies  when  the  earth  will  be  peopled  by  a 
race  of  men  and  women  who  will  not  only  not  eat  meat,  but 
will  probably  be  so  spiritually  improved  by  the  better  food 
taken  into  their  systems  that  they  will  be  an  entirely  different 
race  from  that  which  now  exists.  I  believe  that  all  nature 
points  to  that  result.  I  believe  that  not  only  this  earth,  but  the 
great  series  of  worlds,  every  one  of  which  is,  or  will  be,  peopled 
similarly  to  ours,  must  eternal!  v  advan<:e  toward  the  good  in 
the  refinement  and  elevation  of  the  races  which  exist  on  them. 
— Z?r.  James  Truman^  Philadelphia. 
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FCBDTNAND  J.  &  GORG  AS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Professor  of  Priaciples  of  Dental  Scienoe^ 

Dental  Surjrcry  and  Dental  Prosthesis. 
JAK33  H.  HARRIS,  M.  D.,  D.  D,  S.,  Professor  of  Oi^erative  and  Clinical  Dentistry. 
FRA.*^?CIS  T.  MILES,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physloiogry. 
I«.  McLANE  TIFFANY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Oral  Surgery. 
J.  EDWIN  MICHAEL,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
H.  DORSET  COALE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistrj'  and  Metallunry. 
2«  EDMONDSON  ATKINSON,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutioi. 
JOHN  C.  UHLER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 
CHARLES  L.  STEEL,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  Demonstratfn-  of  Operativo  Dentistry. 
HERBERT  HARLAN,  M.  D.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

ISAAC  H.  DAVIS,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.         ELMER  J.  WISHERD,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 
FERDINAND  GROSHANS,  D.  D.  S.     RALPH  C.  PURNELL,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 
K  PAYSON  BEADLES,  D.  D.  8.  NBtVTON  W.  DENTON,  D.  D.  S. 

PRESTON  A.  RAM  DO,  D.  D.  S.  HARRY  H.  PHI  LLIPS,  D.  D.  S. 

Assistant  Demonstrators  of  Operative  and  Mechanical  Dentistry. 

JAMBS  M.  CRAIGHILL,  M.  D.  HIRAM  WOODS,  Jr.,  M.  D. 

Assistant  Demonstrators  of  Anatom}'. 

Continuous  Gum  Work  will  bo  Demonstrated  by  DR.  J.  W.  MOFFITT. 


CLINICAL  instructors: 

Dr.  Edward Maj'nard D.  C      Dr.  James  G.  Palmer V.J 

*'    W.G.  A.Bonwili Penn        "   Samuel  A.  White Ga 

••    A.J.  Voick Md        "    W.  W.  Allport Ill* 

*•   Samuel  J.  Cockenlle D.  C        "    J.  B.  Patrick S.C 

**    £.8.Chisolm Ala        **    W.W.Evans D.C 

•*    Geonre  H.  Winkler Ga        "    L.  G.  Noel Tenn 

••    B.  M.  Wilkei-son Md        "    V.  E.  Turner N.C 

••    T.T.Moore 8.  C  ,     "   Geonje  W.  Field Eng 

**    JohnMurray Penna  \     "    W.C,  Wardlaw Ga 

•♦    W.8.McDowell Md  t     ''    A.P.CIaywell Tenn 

••    William  Farmer Va  '     "   George  B.  Steel Va 

•*   JudsonB.Wood Va  •     "    HenryCJones Va 

•*   George  H.  Chewnmg Va  !     •*    W.  S.  Carruthers Texas 

•*   G.F.S.Wrvht 8. C  ;     "    Daniel  McFarlan D.C 

••    Walters.  Harban D.  C  1     "    A.G.Bouton Ga 

**    Robert  y.  Henley Va  '     "    ThoraasH.Davy Md 

••    EllisaBliss D.C  1     "    B.H.Teague 8.0 

"    Arthur  M.Rice Conn        "    Wra.  B.  Wise Va 

•*    L.  D.  Carpenter Ga  i     '*    8.  Dwight  Hodgo Vt 

-    L.  M.  C\)wardiu Va  :     "   C.  P.  Baird Tenn 


At  stated  times  during  the  Annual  Sessions  a  number  of  the  Corps  of  Clinical 
Instructors  will  hold  Clinics  and  deliver  Clinical  Lectures. 

Each  year  since  its  organization  has  addetl  to  tlie  reputation  and  prosperity  of  this 
17Divcn»ity  Dental  School,  until  now  its  graduates,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world,  aro  meeting  with  the  success  that  ability  will  ever  command.  The  |)ast  session 
was  the  most  successful  one  in  number  of  matriculates  ever  held;  and  x'isiting  dentists 
from  all  parts  of  this  country  have  expressed  themselves  as  being  astonished  and  grati- 
fied at  tho  ability  shown  by  the  students  when  o|x^rating  upon  patients  in  the 
Inflrmary.  Forming  one  of  the  departments  of  one  of  the  oldest  Universities  in  this 
country,  its  diploma  is  everywhere  recognized  and  honored. 

The  instruction  in  both  operative  and  mechanical  dentistry  is  as  thoi!0<igh  as  it  is 
possible  to  make  it,  and  embraces  everything  pertaining  to  dental  art.  The  iidvantages 
which  the  general  and  oral  surgical  clinics,  to  which  the  dental  students  aro  admitted, 
as  Indeed  to  all  the  lectures  of  tlie  University,  afford,  cannot  be  ov(«^?timated.  The 
many  thousands  of  patients  annually  ti-eated  in  the  University  Hospital,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  the  largest  Hospital  in  Baltimore,  afford  an  abundance  of  material  for 
Uie  dental  Inttrmary  and  laboratofy  practice,  and  tho  oral  surgery  clinics. 


The  Dental  Inflmuuy  end  Laboratorjr  Building  is  one  of  the  latgest  and  most  < 
plete  atructuras  of  the  kind  in  tho  world.   Tbe  Inftrmary  is  lisrbted  by  forty-aevai 
large  windows,  and  is  furnished  with  the  most  improved  operating  chalcs. 

The  Dental  Inflrmary  and  laboratory  are  open  daily  (exoept  Sunday's)  during  tbe 
entire  year  for  tho  rcocption  of  patients;  and  the  practioe  for  dental  students  has  lo- 
eveased  to  such  an  extent  that  all  tbe  students  during  tbe  past  session  have  had  aa 
abundance  of  practical  work  in  both  operative  and  prosthoUo  dentistry— the  Beoord 
Becks  showing  to  the  credit  of  many  of  them  hundreds  of  gold  fillings  losested  for 
Inflrmary  patients,  besides  other  operations.  This  means  for  practical  instruction  has 
droady  assumed  such  large  proportions  that  tbe  supply  has  been  beyond  the  needs  of 
tho  large  classes  In  attendance  during  the  past  sessions. 

Tbe  exceedingly  large  number  of  patients  for  tbe  oxtraetlon  of  tee^  aflorAs  smple 
faoihtles  for  practical  experience  to  every  student. 

In  addition  to  the  facilities  aifordod  by  this  institutioa  for  a  thorougb  ooune  of 
Instruction  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  dentistry,  the  elinlcs  In  the  Univcnity  Hos- 
pital enable  the  Dental  equally  with  the  Mdlcal  Students  to  become  famUiar  with  the 
diseases  and  operations  of  Practleal  Siugery,  excisions  of  Jaw,  partial  or  entire; 
tumors,  cancerous  or  benign,  of  various  pits  of  the  buccal  cavit}-;  plastic  openiUons 
for  the  restoration  of  ehoek,  lips,  etc.,  may  be  mentioned  as  having  been  before  the 
class  during  the  year.  The  induotlon  of  ttuesthcsia  by  means  of  different  agents— 
ether,  chloroform,  bromide  of  ethyl,  nitrous  oxide  gas,  all  being  used  in  the  cUnics— 
cannot  fall  to  be  of  use  to  tbe  student  of  Oral  Surgery.  Junior  aa  wdi  as  Senior 
students  are  afforded  every  opportunity  for  practioal  instruction  In  both  operative  and 
mcohunioal  dentistr}'. 

The  Lecture  Hulls  in  tho  University  Buildings  are  lurfte  and  well  ttgbted;  and 
every  facility  will  bo  afforded  for  practical  and  theoretical  dental  instruction.  Disnon- 
strntlons  in  Anatomy,  Phj'sioiogy  and  Pathology,  (for  which  an  abundanoo  of  material 
is  furnished  free  of  charge,)  also  form  an  important  part  of  the  regular  oourso*  Ths 
Dissecting  Boom  is  large,  well  ventilated  and  lighted,  and  the  Demonstrator  of  Pnicti^ 
ctil  Anatomy  passes  much  of  his  time  in  assisting  the  students  and  directing  tJbteir 
labors.    Disiiectlng  Material  Im  famished  in  abundance,  free  of  oharge. 

Qualifications  for  Orad nation:  The  candidate  must  have  attended  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  of  five  months  each  in  difierent  years  at  the  Regnlnr  or  Winter 
Sessions  in  this  institution.  Tho  following,  however,  will  be  considered  aa  an  eqpA- 
vulont  to  an  attendance  on  one  course  of  lectures  in  this  Collcge:~One  course  In  sny 
reputable  Dental  College;  graduation  In  a  reputable  Medical  College  with  one  year  of 
dcntiil  pupilage  In  a  dental  inflrmary.  The  student  meeting  either  of  the  above 
requirements  will  have  tho  privilege  of  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  for  gradu- 
ation at  the  end  of  but  one  Course  of  Lectures.  The  matriculant  must  have  a  good 
English  education;  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  literary  institution,  or  other  evidenoe 
of  literary  qualifications  will  bo  received  instead  of  a  preliminary  examlBatlon.  All 
students,  both  Juniors  and  seniors,  have  equal  advantages  in  operative  and  mecfaanScai 
dentistry  in  this  institution  throughout  every  session. 

Graduation  in  Medicine  t  Gnuluatos  of  the  Dental  Department  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  are  required  to  attend  but  one  sesnion  at  the  University  School  of 
Medicine  prior  to  presenting  ttaemielvee  as  oondidatos  for  the  degree  of  **Doe(oroC 
Medicine.'*   (See  Catalogue.) 

The  Regular  or  Winter  Session  will  begin  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  168?,  and 
^vlll  terminate  about  the  1st  of  March,  188d. 

Tlie  Summer  Seiision,  for  practical  Instruction,  will  oommenoe  In  March,  and 
continues  until  the  regular  Session  begins.  Students  in  attendance  on  tbe  Summer 
Sossion  will  have  the  advantages  of  all  the  daily  Suigioal  and  Medical  CUnics  of  tbt 
University. 

The  Foes  for  the  Regular  Session  are  $100,  Demonstrators*  Fees  Included;  MiitrloQ- 
Uition  Fee,  $3;  Diploma  Foe,  for  candidates  for  graduation,  $30;  Dissecting  Ticket,  $10. 

For  Summer  Session,  no  ohaige  to  those  who  attend  the  following  Winter  Session. 

Beneficiary .~ A  Beneficiary  student  will  be  received  from  each  State,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  Dental  Society,  on  the  payment  of  half  of  the  tuidon 
fees.    Board  can  be  obtained  at  from  $3.ijO  to  $5  per  week,  according  to  quality. 

The  University  Prise  and  a  number  of  other  Prises  will  be  specified  in  the  annual 
Catalogue. 

Students  desiring  Information  and  the  annual  Catalogue  will  be  careful  to  givs 
full  address  and  direct  their  letters  to 

r.  J.   8.   GORQAS,  M.  D..  D.  D.  S. 
of  fhia  Doirtal  BepwrtoMa*  of  the  Vatwslty  of  Knrflaad. 

845  N.  EuTAW  Strcct.   BAn.:?ORC»  K3c. 


Baltimore  Colloge  of  Dental  Surgery. 


This  Inst  tutjon  was  chartered  in  1839  by  an  Act  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Maryland  and  is  the  oldest  and  most  widely  fcnomi 
Dental  College  in  the  world.  The  majority  of  the  eminent  prac- 
titioners of  dentistry  in  this  country  and  Europe  are  graduates  of 
the  Baltimore  College,  The  College  Building  is  one  of  the  largetf 
and  finest  structures  sf  the  kind  in  this  country,  and  the  collection 
of  Bpecimens  in  the  Museum  cannot  be  sxcelled.  The  number  of 
patients  daily  visiting  the  Infirmary  has  been  so  great  that  the 
Faculty  have  been  compelled  to  add  additional  space  and  chairs  to 
the  already  large  and  well-arranged  Operating  HaU.  All  such 
patients  are  operated  00  by  the  studenits,  uadier  the  carefid  super- 
vision  of  the  Professors  and  Demonstrators. 

The  Antjuai  Course  of  lastmctions  will  commence  on  October 
ist  each  year,  and  continue  iiatil  the  beginning  of  March  following. 
The  first  weeks  of  the  Session  are  devoted  to  Lectures  on  practical 
subjects  especially  the  "Filling  of  Teeth,"  and  Construction  of  Art!- 


Tp  Baltimoiie  uollege  of  Dental  ^^zt^ 

Ceabtbrbd  bt  thb  Leoislaturb  of  Mabtlahd  m  1889. 


The  Oldest  Dental  College  in  tke  lilTorld. 


RICHARD  B.  WINDER,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8., 
ProfesBor  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Operative  Dentistry. 

M.  WHILLDm  FOSTER,  M,  D.,  D.  D.  8., 

Professor  of  Tberapoiitics  and  Pathology. 

WM.  B.  FINNEY,  D.  D.  8., 

Lecturer  on  Dental  Mechanism  and  MetaHoi^gy. 

B.  HOLLT  SMITH,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  8. 

Lecturer  on  Special  Anatomy  and  Dental  Materia  Medica. 

THOMAS  6.  LATIMER,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology. 
JAMES  E.  LINDSAY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry. 
CHARLES  F.  BEVAN,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 
OSCAR  J.  COSEERY,  M.  D.,  Clinical  Professor  of  Oral  Surgeiy. 
RICHARD  QUNDRY,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica. 


CoRTDOH  Palkbr,  d.  d.  8 Ohio 

E.  Parmlt  Brown,  d.  d.  s N.  Y 

A.  L.  Northrop,  d.  d.  s N.  Y 

Chas.  R.  Butlbr,  d.  d.  b Ohio 

£.  L.  Hunter,  d.  d.  b N.  C 

W.  W.  Walker,  d.  d.  s. N.  Y 

T.  8.  Waters,  d.  d.  b Md 

Dayid  QBKB8B,  d.  d.  8 • .  .Md 


J.  Hall  Moorb,  m.  d Yi 

JonN  Allen,  d.  d     N.  T 

R.  B.  Donaldson,  d.  d.  b D-  C 

John  Meter,  d.  d.  s ..N.  Y 

H.   A.m   X  AKR,  D.  D.  Sa  .••••••    ■••  (JMa    X 

J.  Emort  Scott,  d.  d.  s Hd 

E.  R.  Rust,  d.  d.  b D.  C 

C.  L.  Albxandbb,  d.  d.  8 M.  C 


R.  B.  Winder,  Jr.,  pAar.  g.,  d.  d.  b.,  Demonstrator  of  Operative  Dentistry. 
W.  O.  Foster,  d.  d.  b..  Demonstrator  of  Mechanical  Dentistry. 


Qborob  G.  Hardt,  d.  d.  b       J.  W.  Smith,  d.  d.  b.        J.  S.  ORRiaoN,  d.  d.  k. 

W.  W.  DUMDRACCO,  D.  D.  8.     G.  MARSHALL  S)aTH,D.D.8.  C.  8.  SfilBOLD,  D.  D.  S 

J.  W.  Chambers,  ic  d..  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

J.  H.  Branham,  li.  D.,  Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 


The  Forty-Ninth  Annual  8eraion  will  oommeooe  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
1888,  and  contmue  until  Marcd,  1889.  The  Infirmary  is  open  during  the  entire 
yaar  for  Dental  operations. 

Students  corresponding  with  the  Dean  will  please  be  careful  to  gire  foil 
address,  and  direct  their  letters  to 

Prof.  R.  B.  WINDER,  Dean, 
Na  71G  Pabx  Atxnub,  Baltimobb,  Mik 
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$2.00  per  100  Gallons. 
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THE    BONWIIiL 

— raPROVED- 

MEOHANIOAL    MALLET 

FOB  SOCKET-POINTS. 


Invented  "by  r>r.  'W^.  O.  A..  Uonwlll. 

Ib  tbb  iMllct  the  btow  it  delivered  by  n  r  vnlv- 
ing  linmincr,a  mctnl  wheel  nitli  n  steel  pliit<  )<.'!  ia- 
io  its  rim,  and  projectieg  stifflcicntlj  lo  jiiiki-the 
hend  of  tbc  plunp^r  nlcnch  rcvolotinD  otih:-  wli<-el. 
Tbc  oilier  end  of  the  plungiT  Is  ]i  olio  w,  nod  ^i>lii  in 
(  three  Kcclions.  for  the  rercpiion  of  tli»  iilu^rinng 
potnt.  It  will  bold  Becarcljr  (be  Snow  A.  Lewis. 
Cone- Socket,  or  Bni;inc-hlts. 

The  mpiditf  of  tbo  blows  is  'idIj  limiti'l  liy  tb« 
epeed  Bl  wliich  Ihe  engine  is  nio.  Tiie  fi.n  ■■  nf  Ibe 
blow  inn  be  varied  by  running  tiie  enfpEi^-  r,i^\T  or 
Blower,  nr  by  ^renter  or  teSH  pressure  on  the  t'liiL's-ing 
point,  or  by  squerzini;  tlie  split  portion  fiftii-- ciw. 
As  sent  OUI,  tlic  Mnlicls  nre  properly  ndjn-io)  for 
UBC,  nod  on  nonrciiunt  must  tbebftmmcr  pr^jiciinn 
be  disturbed.  All  tjondJiiBiment  nccee°nrA  i- To  be 
■ccmnplfshed  by  turning  the  adjuster.  Tbit-  n  ii>lva 
a  worm-genr.  which  moves  virry  Plowlv,  p' rDiiiiing 
an  ndjustmcnt  as  etose  ns  the  thouenndth  )>:iri  nttn 
Inrh.  No  dHmge  ou^lit  to  be  newrssary  exci  jit  from 
wear. 

The  Mnllct  is^ield  In  (he  hand  like  s  pen  or  pen- 
cil, with  tbr  two  tlrGl  Angers  resting  D|i'm  the 
Fqueeze-nut,  nnd  ibc  thumb  sgninst  tiie  inillitl  ror- 
tion  of  the  cnsc.  This  manner  of  holclin;:  it  gives 
complete  eontrol  of  llie  worttincof  the  MhIIi  t  Tha 
blows  may  be  intcrmlttal  tcmporoi-ily  wttlnriit  i^top- 
plng  the  engine,  as  In  piekliigup  nnd  pl:i<  iii:  tfce 
gold,  by  simply  pjdendinjj  rbe  fingers,  thus  t-  [imvinj 
the  end  of  the  plunger  froncontHrtwiih  tliL- h  inimw; 
or  the  btowi  may  be  mnde  aloiotit  coni^n  "Hs.  by 
flexing  the  flnijen;  or  Ibc  plngglng-piibit  iimy  be 
turned  and  din  c  cd  liy  a  movement  of  thi.  tliumh 
•Bd  fingers. 

The  milled  poHlon  of  the  case  Is  swivi  !ri1  .it  Q, 
to  permit  cbangc  in  the  position  of  the  ]iliif.-!:iug- 

Wc  can  supply  the  1 1  wHcchanictt  Mnllei 
with  attftcbmeniB  for  ibc  No.  4,  No.S,  No.  7.  •  >r  II.  A 
W.  Handpieecs,  (or  tlic  Slip-Joint  Cimne<-ik>ii.  :md 
for  the  Bonnill  Engine.  The  llluslratioD  e1iul.s  tbe 
Blip-Joint  Connect  ion. 

Directions  fur  uro  with  each  Mallet. 

Price $1,100 

Id  orderiag,  be  nm  to  indioaU  which  attacb- 
moDt  is  woBted. 

THE  8.  8.  VEITE  DENTAL  UI&.  CO. 

lew  Int.     ItttM.    GUciK*.     ErMliL 


rHE    ABBOTT    AUTOnTATIC    PliUG«£B. 

In  vented  l>y    I>p.    Franlc    jlLt>1>ot:t. 

The  Abbott  Automatic  Mallet  was  desigDed  specially  to  avoid 
the  defipcta  of  other  ippHaoces  of  its  cfass.  It  la  simple  in  construc- 
tion and  comb  nfs  with  the  usual  direct  blow  a  back-action  move- 
ment, actuated  by  the  same  mec'aanii>m,  so  that  with  it  gold  can  be 
packed  into  cavities  in  almost  any  position  in  the  mouth. 

The  working  parts — pivotal  latoh,  tripping  mechanism,  hammer, 
and  pprlng — are  entirely  free  from  the  case,  being  carried  upon  a 
spindle  which  passes  centrally  through  it.  This  plan  of  conf^truction 
avoids  friction.  Bach  end  of  tlie  spindle  is  socketed  for  the  reception 
of  the  plug^er  points,  one  end  giving  the  direct  push  or  thruBt-blow, 
the  other  the  pull  or  back  blow. 

The  Mallet  combines  simplicity  of  construction  with  easy,  effec- 
tive operation. 

All  the  pans  linble  to  wear  are  made  of  hardened  steel,  and  the 
instrument  throughout  is  made  in  the  best  manner. 

For  the  direct  blow  the  Cone  Socket,  or  Snow  &  Lewis  points, 
eitlier  of  which  will  fit  the  socket,  may  be  used.  For  the  back-action 
blow,  Dr.  Abbott  has  devised  the  set  of  points  shown  herewith.  It 
is  believed  they  will  cover  all  requirements. 


PRICE,  NicKBL  Plated, 


ft.OO 


128  4  5  6789         10        U        12 


PRICES. 

Nos.  I  to  7  inclualve. each  $040 

"    8  tola       S*        "        .50 

Set  of  12  PointB 5.25 

"^      THE  S.  S.  WHITE  DENTAIi  MFO.  CO., 

Fhlladelphia.  New  York.  Boston.  Chicago.  Brooklyn. 


WILLIAM  VALLEAU,  JR. 

MANUFACTURER  OP 

SOFT  AND  COHESIVE 


2  «tf  ^ 


'^W^W 


Eitra  Dry  (Gold  &  Platina)  Alloy,  IiproTed  Amalgani,  &c. 

506  BROOME  STREET,  -        -  -         N.  Y.  CITY, 


We  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dental  profession  to  the  fiict  tliai 
our  bashiess  was  cstablislicd  in  1849,  and  has  been  strictly  confined  to  pnriiy- 
ing  and  hammering  metals.  With  this  experience  we  feel  justified  in  asscrtinc 
that  any  article  we  put  upon  tlie  market  should  certainly  have  the  merit  wluch 
we  claim  for  tiie  above  articles  of  manufacture. 

We  claim  for  our  foil  tliat  it  is  made  of  ab$olutely  purs  gold,  and  beaten 
with  the  greatest  care  to  produce  uniformity  and  toughness,  never  losing  sight 
)f  quality  for  the  sake  of  cheapness.  The  bc*st  makers  have  demonstrated  tlist 
mbtduielp  pure  gold  cannot  be  mode  cheap. 

Our  Extra  Dry  Alloy  and  Improved  Amalgam  are  composed  of  entirely 
pure  metals,  Aised  and  mixed  with  the  greatest  care  consistent  with  a  view  to 
produce  the  general  eficct  to  be  desired  in  all  Amalgams.  They  contam  do 
Cadmium  or  Zine. 

We  will  cheerfully  extend  every  facility  to  anyone  desiring  to  test  them  to 
their  Aillest  capacity,  and  most  respectfully  invite  a  trial. 

These  fillings  can  be  obtained  at  any  first-class  Dental  depot,  or  directly 
rom  our  house  at  the  following  rates: 

80ft  and  Cohesive  Foil |S0  00  per  os. 

**      "  "         "    1500   "  i  ** 

**      **           "         **    •     . .           •           . .    7  50   **  ^  ** 
"      "  *         "    400    •*  i  ** 

Eureka  Gold  Filling  at  same  rates 

Extra  Dry  Alloy •••#100  peroz. 

"       "       "    «0OO    "i" 

Improved  Amalgam 2  50  per  oz. 

All  goods  can  be  returned  if  not  as  represented. 
Fob  Sale  Bt  8N0WDEN  &  COWMAN 
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To  THE  Demtal  Profe^^ioh. 


For  ten  years  past  the  Welch  name  has  been  familiar  to  you. 
It  was  in  the  year  1879  that  father  and  son  under  the  firm -name  of 
T.  B,  Welch  &  Son  started  the  dental  depot  business  in  a  very 
modest  way  at  Vineland,  N.  J,,  placing  on  the  market  as  their  lead- 
ing specialty  their  now  celebrated  Gold  and  Platina  Alloy.  By 
conscientious  attention  to  business  and  considerate  care  of  the 
interests  of  their  patrons,  their  business  made  wonderful  growth, 
developing  in  fact  beyond  control  of  their  own  capital.  In  the  year 
1886  they  increased  their  business  facilities  by  associating  other 
capitalists  with  them  under  the  name  of  Welch  Dental  Company. 
These  were  the  stockholders  of  The  Wilmington  Dental  Manufac- 
turing Company  of  Wilmington,  Delaware;  and,  those  who  have 
had  business  relations  with  both  the  Welch  Dental  Company  and 
The  Wilmington  Dental  Manufacturing  Company,  have  probably 
noticed  that  Dr.  J,  F.  Frantz  was  President  of  both  corporations. 

It  has  been  deemed  prudent  and  advisable  to  now  consolidate 
the  interests  of  the  two  companies  under  one  corporate  name  and 
management.  As  The  Wilmington  Dental  Manufacturing  Company 
has  the  larger  charter  privileges,  the  consolidation  is  effected  under 
the  latter  title,  tho  unfortunately  the  longer  name,  and  the  Welch 
Dental  Company  becomes  a  house  of  the  past.  Not  so  to  the  Welch 
name,  we  would  have  all  our  readers  understand.  The  actual  inter- 
ests of  the  Doctors  Welch  remain  the  same  as  under  the  administra- 
tion just  about  to  sacrifice  its  legal  existence.  The  venerable  and 
highly  respected  Dr.  T.  B,  Welch  will  continue  to  fill  the  editorial 
chair  of  our  Items  as  in  the  past,  and  the  filling-materials  that  have 
obtained  a  world-wide  reputation  for  excellence  will  receive  the  per- 
sonal manipulation  of  the  Doctors  Welch  as  heretofore. 

The  Wilmington  Dental  MTg.  Co. 

1413  RIbert  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The  Wilmington  DenM  Maqnfac'ng  U. 


XAKUrAOTUBBBS  OF  SUnEBIOB 


Nos.  iOlO  AND  1012  KING  STREET, 
'Wir.afZTVO'Torc  i>x:r.A.'WARS. 

Having  been  fully  recognized  as  producing  a  8uperi4»' 
Tooth  at  a  very  moderate  priCCf  now  further  avail  themselves 
of  this  medium  through  which  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Dental 
Profession  to  their  manufacture.  They  have  now  brought  the 
character  of  their  moulds  to  a  legitimate  form  in  design  apH 
construction,  and  the  shades  of  their  teeth  to  that  variety 
which  affords  the  Dentist  the  opportunity  of  approaching  the 
natural  enamel,  A  very  critical  examination  is  solidted 
as  to  price  and  quality.     Send  for  price-list 

For  Snlo  by  I>cutal  l>«alopa  XlveryiflLoro. 


REDUCTION  IN  FORCEPS. 

We  keep  in   stock  a  large  line  of  selected  forceps  made  from   Uesl 
quality  of  steel.    Nicrkle  Plated,  Octagon  Joint.    Price  per  pair,       -    $2.25 
Can  supply  any  make  or  number   from  any  catalogue   at 

manufacturers*  prices. 

CXGAYAIPOI^S. 
Octagon,  Steel  Handles,  best  quality,  per  doason,       -  $2.00 

pF^JPIGULAiPOF^S 
From  -  -  -        $1.00  to  $4.00  each. 

^B-DISTILLED  fflfil^GUI^Y. 
Put  up  in  four  ounce  yials,  ....  each    .40 

(QODBIiLING  (SOMPOSIOtlON. 

8. 8.  Wbitf's  1 , 2, 3, 4,  per  pound,  -  -  $1.25 

Hood  &  ReynokUs  0, 1, 2, 8,  per  pound,       -  -  1^ 

GUJPJFA-BBI^GHA  Pilling. 

The  8.  8,  White  MTg.  Go's  Pellets,  per  ounce.  -       -     $4.00 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  i,  j-,  1-10, 1-20  ounces. 

Caulk*8  Diamond  Pellets,  per  ounce,  ....       $4.00 

Put  up  in  boxes  containing  1-4, 1-8  and  1-16  ounces. 

FOWLBF^'S  ©BMPGF^AI^Y  STOPPING. 
Price  per  ounce,  ...  -  -  -        .50 

Dl^.  S.  O.  OLIYBF^'S  GUIPJPA-BBI^GHA. 

Per  ounce,  -  -  -  $4.00 

Put  up  in  1,  i,  1-4, 1-10, 1-20. ounce  packages,  18 


P^mtistry^. 


Please  note  the  following  Testimonials,  which  are  a  sample  of  hundreds 
received  from  every  part  of  the  United  States, 

Dr.  E.  M,  Waiwb,  Waltham,  Mass.— Your  Anesthetic  does  all  you  claim 
it  will  do. 

Dr.  a.  H.  Lre.  Washington,  D.  C— Your  Anesthetic  is  a  wonderful 
article,  and  in  my  hands  has  proven  a  success. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Breeding,  San  Diego,  Cal. — I  use  your  Anesthetic  daily,  and 
with  perfect  sui  cess. 

Db.  H.  C.  Morrison,  Morristown,  O.— My  patients  express  themselves 
much  pleased  witli  your  Anesthetic. 

Dr.  a.  U.  Chandlbr,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.^I  find  your  "Local  Anes- 
thetic *'  all  you  claim  it  to  be. 

Dr.  Thos.  M.  Talbott.  Washington,  D.  C.-— I  have  tried  your  Anesthetk 
until  I  am  satisfied  it  will  do  all  you  claim  lor  it. 

DIRECTIONS.— Dry  the  gums  thoroughly,  then  apply  the  *•  Anaesthetic  " 
to  the  gums  around  tije  tooth  with  a  pledget  of  cotton ;  let  it  remain  for  one 
minute,  then  instantly  remove  the  tooth 

A  2.«L  Mile  •f  Ih*.  E.  T.  iarr'i  *'  LOCAL  AMiESTHETIG"  seit  frenid  for  il.OO,  u4 
KiurMt6«4  10  Bake  Teeth  Bxtneiiig  painless,  er  aeiey  refuded,  hy  Ih*.  E.  T 
iiU,  lanifutuer  aid  Prvfrieier,  Bewluig  (Ireei,  ly. 

Fob  8alb  bt  Showdbn  *  Gowkaic,  Baltdcobb,  Md. 


ESTABLISHBD  1856. 


snrovirDEiir  «  comrMAiyr^ 

IIANUPAGTURBIIS  OP 

Desital  CbairSji  Lathes^,  &c. 

AND  DEALERS  IN 

DENTISTS'  MATERIALS, 

No.  9  W.  Fayette  St.,  between  Charles  &  Liberty  Sts 

li  a.l.tim:oiie. 


c3rOXai:>  F-oii-p- 

Per  OE. 

\  oz. 

i  oz. 

i  oz. 

Abbey  &  Sons, 

$32.00 

$16.00 

$3.00 

$4.00 

Valleau's 

30.00 

1500 

7-50 

4.00 

Ney  &  Go's. 

30.00 

15.00 

7.50 

4.00 

S.  S.  White's,  \  Century, 

30.00 

15.00 

7-50 

4.00 

Globe. 

30.00 

15.00 

750 

4.00 

"        "           looo  Fine, 

30.00 

1500 

7.50 

4.00 

R.  S.  WiHiams,  Cylinders,  A, 
**        "          Rect,  Pellets, 

"V 

^  30.00 

I5-00 

8.00 

4.00 

Standard, 

Watt's  Crystal, 

32.00 

16.00 

8.00 

4.00 

E.  Rowan  &  Co. 

29.00 

1500 

3201 

>er  I'idoz. 

•'            "        untrimHied, 

5.60 

per  1-5  oz. 

K                            (*                                     C( 

2.90  per  i-iooz. 

Ney  &  Go's— N08.  4, 6, 8,  and  10,        -        -        40  Cente  per  Book. 

S.  S.  White's, ^0      ....       - 

Nob.  4,  6,  8  &  10,  (extra  U)\igh)      40      

6NOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
No.  9  West  Fayette  Street  Baltimor*. 
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POECELAII   TEETH. 

We  keep  on  hand  a  large  assortment  of  Teeth  of  the  following 

Manufacturers,  which  we 

SELL  AT  THEIR  PRICES. 


S,  S,   WHITE'S, 

GUM. 

PLAIN. 

RETAIL  PRICE.        -        -        -        -     15  Cts. 

10  Cts. 

For  ;$ 1 5  GO  net  Cash,        ...          14    *« 

9V2 " 

"      25  00       "             -        -        -        -     13    *' 

9      " 

"      5000       "                ...         I2jl4" 

8K  " 

"    ICO  GO       "             -        -        -        -     12    " 

8      " 

H.  B.  JUSTrS. 

GUM. 

PLAIN. 

RETAIL  PRICE,        -        -        -        -     15  Cts. 

10  Cts. 

For  1 1 5  00  Cash,      -        -                 -          14    " 

9'/2    " 

"      25  00    "               -        -        -        -     13    " 

9   ,  " 

"       5000    "             -         -         -         -        12>i" 

8y2 " 

"     loooo    "               -        -        -        -     12    " 

8      " 

We  also  keep  in  Stock  a  fuU  assortment  of  B/oc/:  Teeth  of  the 

following  makes,  viz : 

Gideon  Sibley^s 

— AND — 

The  Wilmington  Dental  Manfoctnring  Co. 


Price  per.  set  of  14,        - $     i  00 

** 10  00 


"     II 


•*  29 

"  60 

"  92 

•*  125 


a 
«< 


25    00 
50   00 

75  00 
100  00 


Less  than  14  Teeth,  8  cents  per  Tooth. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 


9  WEST  PAYETTE  STREET,  BALTIMORE. 

IS 


pOLD^PLATINAli 


^    ^  /  »T  ALL  DEPOTS. 

^    .>^  .^/         MANUFACTURED 


Chicago  Dental  Manufacturing  Ga 


CHIC-A-a-O. 

For  Sale  BV    SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN 

9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md, 
l6 


AI.Ii.AJSr   T-A-BT.-m 


.    s    a 

SI    s   j 


r  OLD  @  PLATIN  A  'l 


Chicago  Dental  Manufacturing  Go. 


FonSiusBY    SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN 

9  W.  Fayette  Stkbet.  Balttmsre,  Md 
i6 


^^'- 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

—NEW— 


JPRICE,FuU  Nickel  mated,       -       -       $10.00 

— UANCF&CTimED  AHD  FOR  SAl-S  VI— 

s^owi>i:iir  A  COWMAN, 

K>  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SIX  WORLD'S  FAIR  MEDALS 

OF  THE 

HGHEST  ORDER  OF  MERIT 

AWABDED  FOB  SUFERIOBITT 

, AT — ■ 

VIENNA,  CHILI,    PHILADELPHIA,   PARIS, 
SYDNEY,    MELBOURNE, 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

—NEW— 


BBICE,  FuU  JfickH  JPlated,       -       -       $10,00 

— UAKrF&CTUBED  AUD  FOB  BALE  BI— 

t»9row]>£9r  A  cowMAi^r, 

20  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


i»jr<»wi>t:ti  A  coW]itAft*«> 


Portable   Head-Rest. 


This  Head-Reel  cbb  be  attached  to  any  chair,  is  very  firm,  and  can  be  raised,  low* 
ered  or  moTcd  bsckwud  or  forward  withoot  interferiiiK  with  tbe  attachment  to  the 
cbalr.    It  weiitbB  only  4  lbs.,  and  occupies  a  space  only  of  18  x  4  Inches. 

PBICB,  |5  00. 
21  BKOWDEN  &  COWMAN,  9  W.  Fayette  Street. 


^be  l»ps@v@d  Wilk@£s@a  ©kalE. 


Patented  Norembcr  20,  :iei7;  October  81,  1876.    RuiND«d  Jiilr  *,  I87S;  HmcM 
19,  1878 ;  JUDC  25, 1878 ;  Aagust  20, 1878  ;  Angusl  37,  1878 

In  beat  qauUty  Orccn,  Crimson,  or  MarouD  PIUHh  ....  (13000 
In  either  color  of  Soeat  Plush,  puQcd  with  Plush,  trimmed  with  8ilk  Cord, 

with  Wilton  Car|>cl       ....  -       ..        -        200  00 

In  Fancy  Upliolstcring,  full  Turkiah  biylc  I'ufl'til  with  Plush,  and  trimmed 

with  Bilk  Cord,  with  Carpet  to  mutch 21000 

In  Crimson  Plain  Turkey  Morocco  or  Lenthcr 180  W 

In  Embossed  Turkey  Morocco,  Tan  or  Crimson,  PuQcd  with  Plain  Morocco, 

edged  with  Cord,  AiminiBler  Carpel  on  Apron  and  Foot-Rests     -     210  01 

B03Ciasra-  fubb. 

For  Sale  by  Snowden  &  Cowman,  g  W.  Fayette  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
22 


AMALGAMS, 

Townsend's        ......  $2.00  per  ounce 

Chicago  Refining  Go's  ....  4.00   "  " 

Caulk^i  Frtr-Excellcnt  Alloy,    ....  8,00   " 

Standard  Dentiil  Alloy, 6.00   " 

Lawrence's  ......  8.00   •*  " 

Arrinji:ton*B  ...  .  2.50   "  *• 

Kin!5*8,  ...  ...  8.00   "  " 

Sterling  Amalgam, 8.00   "  •* 

Cliase'fl  Alcohol-Tight, 8.00   "  ** 

Olivers  Amalgam,  ......  8,00   "  " 

•*      White  Amalgam, 6.00  "  " 


u 

.4 


CEMENTS. 

Roman  Cement,  best  In  the  luarket,                     -           -           -  $1 00 

Agate  Cement,  in  1 02.  Boxes,        ...           •             .  2,00 

•*         "       "    J    »*           -           -           .           -           -           -  1.50 

Weston's  Insoluble  Cement,  i  oz.,                     ...  I.50 

Dr.  Flagg's  Plastic  Enamel,  per  Pk'g,        ....  2.00 

Fossiline,                                  »«««*'.           ,           .           .  2.00 

Metcalfs  Cement,        .           i4       a            ....  2.OO 
H.  D.  JuBtis's  Insoluble  Cement, 

1  oz.  Package,  1, 2, 8,  4  Colors,             ....  8.00 

i   **         *•       any  above    *•             -            -                       -           .  1.50 
d  D,  Justis's  Acme  Cement, 

One  oz.  Package,            ......  8.00 

Hall'*         •* 1.50 

Dr.  T.  B.  Welch,  &  Son,  Art,  Dentbie,  per  Pk'ge              -           -  1.50 

•'    C,  N.  Pierce  Phos.  Zinc,                    u       u            ...  2.UO 

"    T.  O,  Oliver's  Oxy  Phos,                  "«*.-.  2.00 

"    Smith's              **   Chloride,             "       "            -           -  l.uO 

HoughtoDs's  Os- Artificial,                       ««       •*      .           .           -  1,00 

Foulson's  Mineral  Plombe,                      «•        «*            ...  2.50 

Dawsims's  Mineral  Cement                     ««        «*      .           .           .  I.50 

Caulks's  Dmniond        *' 

Per  Package,  2  Colors,                                     -           -           -  1.50 

"        1      " 100 

Caulk's  Hydraulic  Pebbles,  large  Pk'ge,     ....  2.00 


DENTAL  RUBBER. 

Ram's  Horn  Rubber, per  lb.  $2.25 

Sam'l  8.  Whites'  No.  1  Improved, "  225 

Holdfast  Kubber, **  8,00 

DohertyNo.  1, "  2.25 

«•         »♦    2, **  2.25 

StarRubber, "  8^50 

Sam'l  S,  White's  Bow  Spring, "  2.75 

Whalebone  Rubber, "  3.0% 

Bterlinsr  Rubber, "  8.00 

Black  Rubber '•  2.59 


GUTTA-PERCHA. 

American  Hard  Rubber  Co'a per  lb.,  $2  50 

Smu'I  8.  White's "  2.50 

8N0WDEN  &  COWMAN. 

0  West  Fayette  Street  Baltimore 
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THE  MORRISON  DENTAL  CHAIE. 

Betnae  Haf  16, 1877.  English  Fstent  Deo.  7,  1867. 


150.00 

14S.00 

1«.00 


In  belt  qaalltf  Green  or  Garnet  Plaeb       ...  ,       . 

In  Renl  Morocco,  Embossed 

In  flneat  qublity  Qreen  or  QHniet  Pluah,  paffed  and  trlmnud  wltb 

Bilk  Plnsli,  full  Turkish  Upbolstery 

In  French  Hoqaet,  Boquat  psttern 

la  Mme,  but  puffed  witb  Silk  Plush,  fall  Torkiah  Upholstery       t 

BO^nsrO  FREE- 


STUDENT'S  MORRISON  CHAIR. 

To  meet  an  often-expressed  want  of  s  flrtt-clftas  cbur  at  a  low  price,  tbe 
Htddent'a  Morrison  wu  broQKbt  out.  It  is,  Id  all  respects,  eqOal  to  the  regalar 
Morrison  cbslr,  except  that  it  is  npholstered  in  a  seal-brown  corded  materisl, 
instead  of  ■  pinsh.  It  presents  a  very  neat  appesnuce,  and  will  wear  nearly 
■•  well  u  plash. 

PRICE. 
In  Corded  Upholstery .        .        $109.00 

We  sDpply  either  style  of  tbe  Morrison  Chair,  with  or  withont  Caslen. 
When  ordered  with  Casters,  tbe  price  )■  $10.00  extra. 

For  6at«  by  Snowden  &  Cowman,  0  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Xd. 
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Surgeon's  Gaae,  Na  1,  oomplete $86  SB 

»»  "       ••   2,        »*        , 87  M 

••  «       M   3^        ».        (upright) !.!!'.  86  86^ 

••  "•'«,*  *•        87  7« 

"  "       ••   6,         "  •*        3121 

'•  *•       *   6,        **  "        Sdfil 

T^lokel-l^ated  Gasometer  and  Stand,  (Jomplete  with  600  gallon  Cylinder,  (filled) 

Tubing,  Inhaler,  etc 177  50 

Japanned  Gasometer  and  Stand,  complete  with  500  gallon  Cylinder,  (filled) 

Tubing,  Inhaler,  etc , 130  60 

Boxing,  extra 6  00 

Parts  of  Oas  Apparatas; 

Morocco  Case,  Velvet  Lined,  Nickel-Plated  Mountings $  10  00 

Dpright     **     Leather  Covered,  "         "  "  10  00 

"  Japanned,     .    **  "  *•  5  00 

CkiB  Bag,  4f  gallons  of  capacity 2  25 

»*     »*     7        »•  "         3  SO 

Stand  for  100  gallon  Cylinder 4  60 

"    500     "  ** 700 

«AS. 

Cylinder  with  100  gallons  of  Gas $12  60 

"  "    600      "  "   3600 

Refilling  100  gallon  Cylinder 2  60 

'*       600       **  *'      2|oent8  per  gallon,  say 12  60 

Wo  pay  no  freight  on  Cylinders  either  way. 

COBVlf Dim  l¥H£fiI«SI. 

Ilnch.  finch.  iinch.  ftiicfa.  finch.  llncdu 

KaOO  $     6 

0  7 

1  10  $12  $15  $17  $20  $80 
8  U  15  17  20  25  36 
8  18  21  25  80  86  40 
4  22  25  30  35  40  50 

6  20  30  40  45  60  00 
•  85                   45  .      60  00  70  85 

7  6060  70  85  100  130 

8  85                 110  130  160  175  2SS 

9  125  1  50  1  80  225  2  70  3  50 

10  2  00       250       300       325       850       460 

11  2  75       3  50       4  25       5  00       5  75       6  25 

Articulating  Vniecls,  30  cents  each. 

JUTRATK  OF  AMMOlf <A. 

6  pounds,  including  Stone  Jar $   2  00 

10       "  "  "       *' 376 

20       "  "  **       "     7  00 

Pound > 35 

Boxing'  extra. 

DElTTAIi  PliASTCIL 

Barrel %  8  60 

Half-Parrel 2  50 

Quarter- Barrel 1  €0 

Threo-Peck  Can 2  00 

Slxteen-Quart  Can 1  45 

Twelve-Quart  Con. 1  ]5> 

Six-Quart  Can 70' 

^  Boxing  and  Porterage  extra. 

fiB^wden  k  Cowmaii,  Dental  Depot,  %  W.  Fayette  Streets  Baltiaoit,  ^ 
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SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

Diamond  lij  "Wleel, 


This  fly-wheel  is  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  with 
wrought  iron  spokes,  in  an.  iron  frame,  complete  in 
itself,  can  be  set  anywhere,  and  runs  very  steady. 

It  has  sufificient  power  and  speed  for  any  Dentist's 
Lathe  Head.  The  feet  are  easily  detached,  and  all 
can  be  packed  in  a  smaller  box  than  any  other  Fly 
Wheel  of  its  dimensions  in  the  market 

Price  Boxed, $8.00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No,  9  W.  Fayktte  Street, 

•a  BA.X.  TI JSORE,    MD. 


} 


9  W.  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of  the  following  articles : 

New  Patented  Vvlcanizer,  complete  for  Kerosene 
or  Gas,  with  two  Malleable  Iron  Flasks, 

United  States  ZiafAe— Long  Spindle, 

"  ••         Short  Spindle, 

*•  "  «         Stand  and  Cord, 

American  Lathe,       .... 

"  *  Extra  Large  Driving- Wheel, 

Diamond  Lathe — Complete,       .... 

"  "        Fly  Wheel,        .... 

Fly  Wheel,  No.  If  (New) 

Portable  Hand  or  Foot  XalXie— Complete, 

*•  "  "  "  Without  Foot 

Attachment, 

Qu€tdrant  Hand  Fly-Wheel  Lathe, 

Sand  Fly 'Wheel  Lathe,         -       -       -.     - 

Hand  Lathe, 

Diamond  Lathe  Head — Polished  Brass, 
Socket  Table  Head,  -       -       - 

JJ0  80  Table  Head — holes  in  base  to  screw  to  table, 
American  Lathe  Head,     "         "         •*       " 
Ladles  and  Handle — two  Ladles  and  one  Handle, 
Extension  Brackets — weight  only  five  pounds, 
Portable  Head^Hests — weight  only  four  pounds. 
Patent  Portable  Hend'Rest,  full  nickel  plated, 

Soldering  Lam^ps, 

Flask  Press ^  No.  i,  well  made  and  very  strong,  improved  1  50 

"         "        No.  2,  new,         -         -        .        .        . 
Ingot  Moulds — ^broad  base  with  bandies,  No.  1 

<«  a  u  iJq    2 

No.  3 
BaUey^s  Moulding  Flasks,— per  set  of  2, 
Students  Case — with  8  medicine  bottles, 

^*  "  "    6        "  "        and  lamp, 

Britannia  Impression  Cups— long  handles,  various 

styles  and  27  sizes — each, 

We  make  no  charge  for  Boxing  any  of  the  above  goods. 


18  00 

16  00 

16  GO 

12  00 

15  00 

16  00 

14  00 

8  00 

8  00 

6  00 

5  50 

4  50 

4  50 

4  00 

6  00 

5  00 

4  00 

4  00 

76 

6  00 

5  00 

10  00 

-  90 

1  50 

I  50 

2  25 

2  75 

3  «5 

76 

8  00 

8  se 
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BSrOWSKB  Si  (SOWIBAH'S 

NEW  PATENTED  VULCANIZER. 


Complete  for  Serosene  or  Oas, 
vfUh  T%DO  Large  XalleabU  Iron 
Vlaska,  $18.00 


Oiu  Stove, 


TO  THB  WSSVXJL  PROFESSION. 


HEW  PATEHTEd'yULCANIZEB. 

In  offering  our  New  Patented  Vulcanizer  to  the  Dental  Prof  eaaion,  we  do  so  with 
the  knowledge  that  it  far  supersedes  anything  of  the  kind  now  before  it  in  strength, 
'fetility,  durability  and  simplioity. 

The  boilers  arc  made  of  four  pound  copper  and  will  stand  a  steam  pressure  five 
times  as  great  as  it  is  required  to  vulcanize  at  320^.  They  are  tinned  inside,  which  pre- 
vents the  copper  from  corroding,  if  kept  clean.  The  Vuloanizers  are  made  larger  than 
the  ordinary  ones,  so  as  to  take  any  flask  in  the  market.  The  bolts  are  so  arranged 
that  the  pressure  from  them  comes  directly  on  the  packing  and  makes  it  steam  tight. 

The  movements  of  unloosening  the  top  and  taking  the  Vulcanizer  apart  are  positive 
and  quick.  The  movement  of  the  collar  in  unloosening  is  only  one-sixth  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  boiler ;  it  is  from  loft  to  right :  and  is  guided  by  lugs  or  stops,  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  old  method  of  unscrewing  top  from  boiler,  which  often  gives 
trouble,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  metal  if  allowed  to  get  oooL 

NEW  SAFETY  YALYE. 

:o: 

After  long  experience  In  Safety  Valves,  Stops,  Blow-offs,  &c,  we  have  adopted 
what  we  consider  a  safe  device.    It  consists  of  the  seat^  or  body,  stem,  lever  and  weight. 

If  at  any  time  the  valve  should  leak,  a  slot  will  be  found  in  the  top  of  the  stem  to 
lit  a  screw  driver,  by  which  the  st^m  can  be  turned  around  jMveral  times  and  grind 
ttaelf  tight  again.  

EXTBACTS  FROM  TEgTTMOiriAIA. 


^It  surpasses  any  I  have  ever  used  or  seen.— Howard  W.  Hoopn,  D.  D.  S. 

—It  is  in  our  opinion  the  best  in  the  market.  For  neatness  and  easy  working,  it  Is 
m  gem.— Dks.  Williams  and  Pknnimgtom. 

—Your  new  Vulcanizer  has  been  in  use  in  my  laboratory  since  first  introduced  and 
bas  given  the  greatest  satisfaction.— C.  E.  Duck,  D.  D.  8. 

—It  gives  mo  more  satisfaction  than  any  I  have  yet  used.  In  strength,  durability, 
easy  and  quick  working  of  all  its  parts,  it  excels.— Thomas  U.  Davy,  D.  D.  8. 

—I  have  used  your  Vulcanizer  regularly  since  Its  first  introduction  and  it  works  to 
my  entire  satisfaction.  I  consider  it  the  best,  safest  and  simplest.  I  am  sure  that  any 
dentist  who  sees  its  easy  workings  will  claim  all  I  do  for  it.— Bermhabd  Mtbr,  D.  D.  8. 

—For  economy  of  time  and  ease  of  manipulation,  it  is  superior  to  alll  have  seen  or 
used.  The  facility  of  closing,  cooling  without  resort  to  water,  and  opening,  will  be 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  all  as  great  improvements.— G.  E.  Bibrbower,  D.  D.  S. 

—Your  Vulcanizer  is  the  best  and  strongest  I  have  used  or  seen.  The  advantages 
of  opening  and  closing  are  very  simple  and  efficient,  and  with  less  trouble  than  anv  in 
the  markeLand  I  consider  it  a  great  acquisition  to  the  mechantcal  department  of 
dentistry.-*  WM.  B.  Fimnsy,  D.  D.  S. 

DIRECTIONS  FOB  USINO. 


VUIiCANIZER.— Screw  the  handle  into  the  cover,  loosen  the  three  bolts  on  the 
top,  turn  the  handle  from  left  to  right,  lift  the  cover  and  take  off  the  cap.  In  returning 
the  cap  let  the  two  marks  on  the  cap  and  ring  come  opposite  each  other. 

^fSprlnkle  rubber  packing  with  powdered  Soapstone  before  putting  cap  on. 

BAFFTT  VAI.VI&.— Alwajrs  keep  the  lever  upright  In  taking  the  Vulcanizer  cover 
off  or  putting  It  on,  and  until  the  cold  air  Is  driven  out  of  the  boiler,  then  lower  lever, 
placing  freight  about  mid-way  so  as  it  will  not  blow  off  steam  at  380^. 

KEKOSENE  BTOVE.— Keep  the  Oil  reservoir  well  flllad.  Before  lighting  the 
stove  tho  i^rst  time  allow  it  to  stand  about  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  wicks  are  thor- 
oughly saturated,  trim  them  evenly  and  take  a  small  dip  off  of  the  comer  of  each 
wlok,  fill  the  top  tank  with  cold  water,  and  the  stove  is  ready  for  use. 

The  wicks  must  fill  out  the  wick-tubes.  Be  careful  to  use  the  right  size.  Keep  the 
wick-tubes  clean,  and  the  wicks,  when  not  lit,  turned  down  below  the  top  of  the  tubes, 
so  that  the  oil  will  not  run  down  tho  outside  of  them.  Keep  the  perforated  tin  olean 
and  the  wind  from  blowing  on  the  stovo  while  It  is  burning. 

luifactind  If  Sitw  ta  *  Umium,  %  W.  Fajetto  8tnet»  liltiiwn,  li 
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SNOWBll  &  OOWMAB'S 

NEW  PATENTED  VULCANIZER. 


Complete  for  Kerosene  or  Gas, 
wUh  Two  Large  SlaUeabU  Iron 
Vlaaks,  $18.00 


TO  THB  DBNTAI.  PROFSSSIOK. 


HEW  PATEHTEd'yULCANIZEB. 

— :o: * 

In  offering  our  New  Patented  Vuloanizer  to  the  Dental  Profenlon,  we  do  so  with 
ttie  knowledge  that  it  far  supersedes  anything  of  the  kind  now  before  It  In  strength, 
utility,  durability  and  simplicity. 

The  boilers  arc  made  of  four  pound  copper  and  will  stand  a  steam  pressure  five 
times  as  great  as  it  is  required  to  vulcanize  at  320^.  They  are  tinned  inside,  which  pre- 
vents the  copper  from  corroding,  if  kept  clean.  The  Vulcanixers  are  made  larger  than 
the  ordinary  ones,  so  as  to  take  any  flask  in  the  market.  The  bolts  are  so  arranged 
that  the  pressure  from  them  comes  dlreotly  on  the  packing  and  makes  it  steam  tight. 

The  movements  of  unloosening  the  top  and  taking  the  Vulcanizer  apart  are  positive 
and  quick.  The  movement  of  the  collar  in  unloosening  isonly  one-sixth  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  boiler ;  it  is  from  left  to  right :  and  is  guided  by  lugs  or  stops,  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  old  method  of  unscrewing  top  from  boiler,  which  often  gives 
trouble,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  metal  if  allowed  to  get  oooL 

HEW  SAFETY  YALYE. 

:o: 

After  long  experience  in  Safety  Valves,  Stops,  Blow-offs,  &c,  we  have  adopted 
what  we  consider  a  safe  device.    It  consists  of  the  seat^  or  body,  stem,  lever  and  weight. 

If  at  any  time  the  valve  should  leak,  a  slot  will  be  found  in  the  top  of  the  stem  to 
lit  a  screw  driver,  by  which  the  st^ m  can  be  turned  around  jMveral  times  and  grind 
Itself  tight  again.  

EXTRACTS  FROM  TESTIMOSTIAUU 


^It  surpasses  any  I  have  ever  used  or  seen.~-HowAiiD  W.  Hoopn,  D.  D.  S. 

—It  is  in  our  opinion  the  best  in  the  market.  For  neatness  and  easy  working,  it  Is 
m  gem.— Drs.  Williams  and  Pbunimotom. 

—Your  new  Vulcanizer  has  been  in  use  in  my  laboratory  since  first  introduced  and 
has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction.— C.  E.  Duck,  D.  D.  8. 

—It  gives  me  more  satisfaction  than  any  I  have  yet  used.  In  strength,  durability, 
easy  and  quick  working  of  all  its  ports,  it  excels.^THOMA8  U.  Davy,  D.  D.  8. 

—I  have  used  your  Vulcanizer  regularly  since  its  first  introduction  and  it  works  to 
my  entire  satisfaction.  I  consider  it  the  best^  safest  and  simplest.  I  am  sure  that  any 
dentist  who  sees  its  easy  workings  will  claim  all  I  do  for  it.— Bermhard  Mtsr,  D.  D.  8. 

—For  economy  of  time  and  eose  of  manipulation,  it  is  superior  to  all  I  have  seen  or 
used.  The  facility  of  closing,  cooling  without  resort  to  water,  and  opening,  will  be 
recogni:&ed  and  appreciated  by  all  as  great  improvements.— C.  E.  Bibrbowbr,  D.  D.  S. 

—Your  Vulcanizer  is  the  best  and  strongest  I  have  used  or  seen.  The  advantages 
of  opening  and  closing  are  very  simple  and  efficient,  and  with  less  trouble  than  any  in 
the  markeLand  I  consider  it  a  flrreat  acquisition  to  the  mechanical  department  of 
dentistry-.— WM.  B.  Fimnby,  D.  D.  S. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  TOINO* 


VUIiCANIZER.— Screw  the  handle  into  the  cover,  loosen  the  three  bolts  on  the 
top,  turn  the  handle  from  left  to  right,  lift  the  cover  and  take  off  the  cap.  In  returning 
the  cap  let  the  two  marks  on  the  cap  and  ring  come  opposite  each  other. 

^fSprinkle  rubber  packing  with  powdered  Soapstone  before  putting  cap  on. 

BAFRTT  VAI.TB.— Alwajrs  keep  the  lever  upright  in  taking  the  Vulcanizer  cover 
off  or  putting  it  on«  and  until  the  cold  air  is  driven  out  of  the  boiler,  then  lower  lever, 
placing  freight  about  mid-way  so  as  it  will  not  blow  off  steam  at  380^. 

KEROSENE  STOVE.-Keep  the  oil  reservoir  well  filled.  Before  lighting  the 
gtove  tbo  urst  tame  allow  it  to  stand  about  fifteen  minutes,  until  the  wicks  are  thor- 
oughly saturated,  trim  them  evenly  and  take  a  small  dip  off  of  the  comer  of  each 
wlok,  fill  the  top  tank  with  cold  water,  and  the  stove  is  ready  for  use. 

The  wicks  must  fill  out  the  wick-tubes.  Bo  careful  to  use  the  right  size.  Keep  the 
wick-tubes  clean,  and  the  wicks,  when  not  lit,  turned  down  below  the  top  of  the  tubes, 
so  that  the  oil  will  not  run  down  the  outside  of  them.  Keep  the  perforated  tin  olean 
and  tha  wind  from  blowing  on  the  stovo  while  it  is  burning. 

luificiiiei  If  Sitwta  *  UwiuM, »  W.  Fajetto  UnA,  iiltbMri,  li 
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1®  STATBS  LATEi. 


fVeoO^to  the  dentlat  a  moet  oompleta  FOOT  LATHE  for  gHndlt^ 
tMth  and  potbUing  pl&tea. 

It  haa  been  gotten  up  in  a  superior  manoor,  great  care  bftTing  bc«n  taken 
to  make  It  durable  and  efflcient.  It  has  a  movable  column  and  I;th1c,  whicb 
li  capable  of  being  elevated  eight  inchea,  to  accommodate  the  operator  In 
tltber  a  Bitting  or  Btanding  posture. 

It  can  be  packed  in  a  bos  sixteen  inches  square,  and  can  be  set  up  in  a 
^ewniinuleB,  presenting  a  Terj  neat  and  pleamni;  appcHrance,  EUitnble  for 
the  oillce  or  laboratory.    It  is  flnisbed  in  bronze,  and  nina  Terj'  light  and 

Price  of  Lathe  complete  with  Short  Spindle,  as  per  cut,  -    (16  00 

*■         "  "  "     Long       "  -  -       -  18  00 

"      Bund  onlf ,  including  Cord  and  Coupling,  -       -      19  00 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 
TSo.  86  West  F^ette  Btreet,  Baltimore. 
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American  Lathe. 


This  cot  represents  rd  im- 
proved Lathe.  It  k  made  in  the 
ver]r  beet  manner,  and  is  snilabla 
for  either  the  Office  or  Ldbon^ory. 
It  has  a  solid  spindle— one  end  of 
which  is  a  taper  screw  for  bmsh  or 
felt  wheels,  and  also,  a  space  for  a 
large  corundum  wheel.  The  other 
side  of  the  spindle  haa  a  space  for 
a  large  corundum  wheel  and  a 
screw  to  receive  the  chucks,  on 
which  very  small  corundum  wheels 
can  be  placed. 

It  has  a  movable  column  and 
table,  which  is  capable  of  being 
elevated  Elbvsh  inches,  to  ao- 
commodate  the  operator  in  either  a 
sitting  or  standing  poeture. 

Either  end  of  the  spindle  can  be 
thrown  towards  the  operator,  if 
more  convenient,  by  the  set  screw 
at  the  top  of  the  column. 

1^  We  also  make  for  this  Lathe 
a   Socket  Spindle — similar  to  our 
XT.  S.  Lathe  Short  Spindle. 
Price  of  Lathe,  as  per  cut,  with  two  Chucks,      -      $16  00 
"         "   with  Socket  Bpindle,  with  two  Chnoks,     15  00 
"  "  with  Eitra  Large  Tlriving-Wheel,  16  00 

'        Chucks,  extra,  •  .        .  .  15 

I^No  charge  for  Boxing. 

6K0"WDEN  &  COWMAN, 

9  W.  J-ayette  Street,  BplUmore. 
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The  Diamond  Fly  Wheel  and  Lathe  Head. 


DIAMOND  FLY  "WHEEL. 

This  Hy  wliecl  is  18  inches  in  diameter,  with  wrought  iron  spokM,  In  n 
fetM  ftaiiiu,  corauleteinllHelf.can  beicl&nywbereaiidruns  v«y  steadj. 

I'ltlCE 13  W 

DIAMOND  FLY  WHEEL  AND  HEAD. 
Comp.eie,  boxed PRICE  $14  W 


By  means  of  tbe  qtudnot,  the  iidndlfl  con  ^«  raised  from,  or  levered  tt 
Ihe  tob^e,  atiJ  thrown  from  or  nearer  to  tho  opu^tor.  The  cord  is  tightea«f 
br  slots,  and  the  lathe  U  sitcati  the  spindle  Isoftliebest  quality  of  •!«•', 
with  htase  woBhers  uid  two  chucks  complete.    Weighs  only  four  pounds 

J    PRICE ; $4  50  » 

BHC  /DEH  A  COWMAN,  U  W.  Fiyette  St.,  BalUnwi* 
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iroTx:i.Tir  brush  wheeIiS. 
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8  Rows  Hedjom  BrUUee,  2i  inclies  diameter 

8    "  Stiff         "         3i      " 

8    "       Medium    "         3t      " 

8    •'        Stiff       "        aj     "  " 

4    "       Hcdium    "         8       "  " 

4    "  Httff        "       8        " 


-LOITQ    HBAKKS. 

2  RowB  Stiff  Biirtlei,  If  Inches  diameter 

2     "       -  "      11      "  "  .       . 

CVP-SHAPB    BBI»ri.BS-LOIie    WBABMB. 

2  Rovi  Stiff  BilMlea  It  InchM  disMWter 
it""         "        U      " 


SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN'S 

*FLY  WHEEL,  No,  1,  fc* 


This  Fly  Wheel  weighs  30  lbs,,  with  diameter  a 
wheel  1 5  inches.  The  stand  is  the  stiHest  and  steadiest 
of  any  drivinjr  wheel  in  the  market  Owing  to  the 
position  of  the  feet  and  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
treadle.  The  wheel  has  an  immense  power  and  is  very 
light  running.  In  boxing  remove  pin  that  connects 
treadle  with  rod  and  fold  treadle  by  side  o(  the  wheel. 
Weight  complete,  46  lbs. 
rrlceB»cd,       ....  .       .  S8,« 

8NOWDEN  &.  COWMAN, 

No.  9  W.  Fayette  Street. 
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t>«irtiiM9  Siii  «s  Ww%  Sfttlla* 


The  above  is  a  cnt  of  a  PORTABLE  HAND  OR  FOOT  LATHE, 

which  is  YBTj  efficient,  maDufaotured  for  the  traveling  dentist ; 

weighs  under  7  pouada,  and  occupies  the  space  of  6  by  0  inches. 

Uembers  of  the  profession  who  have  seen  it  pronorsce  it  first  rate. 

Price,  complete,         -         -         -         -         -       $6  00 

Without  Foot  Attachment,    ...  5  50 


Hand  Fly  Wlieel  Lathe. 


HAND  FLY  WHEEL  LATHE.— It  is  intermediale  hetween 
the  Hand  Lathe,  and  the  Hand  and  Foot  Lathe ;  it  weighs  oqI; 
three  pounds  and  in  a  first  rate  Lathe.  -  -  PRICE,  $4  60 
HAND  LAT/iR— Itia  amall,  jtrong  and  durable,  and  weighs 
only  two  and  a  qi  aitfi  jionnds ;  we  have  eold  a  large  number  of 
these  Lathes,— givi:ig  great  aatiafiwtioQ.  -  -  PRICE  $4  00 
W^  All  of  the  cog  wheels  of  our  Lathes  are  turned  and  cut  on 
a  machine,  and  are  uniformt  which  makea  them  run  true  aad  with 
little  noise. 

SNOWDEN  4  COWMAN, 

Mo.  89  WsBt  Fajette,  Baltinun*. 
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Snowden  &  Cowman's  Eztension  Bracket. 


This  Bmckct  \a  nrnde  of  iroit  patntod  to  imltntioo  of  wklnot,  or  brointd 

When  straight  out  is  vety  stiff,  Lu  a  thamb-»creir  at  each  Joint  to  keep  it  1b 

tny  position  it  may  be  placed,  and  folds  up  close    It  only  neighs  S  pounds. 

Price,  Roond  Table  aa  p«  cot,         -        -         .        .        -         -         $6  00. 

Squnre        "     with  drawers 8  00 


T^BLE  ECE^IDa 


A.— SOCKET  HE  AD.— The  socket  screws  to  the  tablp.Iias  a  set  screw 
In  the  lower  part,  the  head  slides  four  Inches  to  tighten  ilic  m  mp  or  vair 

thelici^'hl  frointlic  taLlc rKltK  ^  00 

B.— r.  S,  LATHE  IIEAD,wlth  holes  in  the  base  tOBcrcw  ii);;rylab!e. 

i'lIICE— Short  Spindle  (na  p«r  ciit  B) $4  00 

Long  Siiindle 4  00 

C— DIAMOND  LATHE  HEAD.— The heiid, piiIleT,ai!d  spoo!?. which 
n'tiiin  the  wh™ia  and  brushc!),  are  of  Brass.  The  spindle  is  of  the  l-cat  un- 
annciilcd  hammered  slii-liOndof  tbesl/.r!  tosnlt  the  holrain  the  wliceU 

J'ltlCE $8  00  (. 

SXCWDEN  &,  COWMAIS  88  W.  PuveiteSt.  Ealiiu.ora 
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BRITANNIA  IMPEESSION  CUPS, 

LONG   HANDLES. 
W«  XtKDfaetare  tbe  followiiig  Sikh  aid  Tarietiea: 


UFFEB,  KoB.  0, 1, 3, 3, 4, 6, 6,  T.-OTo.  1  la  tiie  largest  riu. 
LOWEB,    "    1, 2, 3, 4,  5.  — OITo  1  ia  the  larffost  siie.) 


PARTIAL  LOWER  OUPS. 


€' 


EKCLOSED  OATITT,  Hos.  »,  10,  IL-Oo.  9  i>  the  liir;sit  liit.l 
OPEH  OAVIIT,  Hot.  6,  7, 8.  -do.  6  i.  the  lugsM  ilM.) 


UPPER  AND  LOWER  CUPS. 

«3i 


PARTIAL  TJPPEB— Flat  Bottom,  Nos.  8, 0, 10,  ll-(Ko.  8  in  the  largest.) 

PULL  LOWER-  ' 12,13, 14-(Ho,12isthelarg68t. 

PBKB Each 26oU 

SJVownEy  a  cowmaj^, 

9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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SHOVirDEIV  A    COWIHAia'S 

Flasb  Presses. 

No.  I,  Old  Style  Improved. 


This  FresB  ia  intended  to  close  the  flaek  after  packing  with 
rubber.  It  ia  of  great  advantage,  saving  screwa  and  flasks. 
The  upright  rode  are  of  wronght  iron  ana  the  handle  of  the 
■crew  can  be  detached.  They  are  loell  made  and  ven/  strong, 
and  has  been  made  larger,  so  that  it  will  take  any  Flask  in  the 
market.  Price,        -        -        .        -        ^1.50. 


No-   2,    New   style. 


This  Press  is  made  of  cast  iron,  very  heavy,  with  steel  screw 
and  detachable  handle.  It  has  a  Pivot  Plate  to  level  up  the 
flask,  insuring  always  a  central  pressure  on  the  flask ;  will  take 
any^flask  in  the  market.  Price  -  ^i-SO 


x^ir  ji^iLis^  jLi^iBU'T  ^  m(omm^ 


uBixTmvB*  wmrn  u^hn  Aim  vm  W9ih, 

The  attention  of  Dentists  Is  invited  to  our  KINE  GOLD  FOIL,  which  is  pre^iared 
under  our  constant  personal  supervision.     Out  Nos.  are  4,  5,  6,  and  8. 
We  are  also  manufacturing  an  ADHE8I VE  FINE  OOLD  FOIL,  Xos.  4,  5,  and  6. 

ALL  our  Gold  Foil  is  manufactured  from  ABSOLUTELV  PURE  GOLD,   pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  purpose,  with  great  care,  by  ourselve&. 

ADDRESS—  CHARLES  ABBEY  &  SONS.  Philadelphia 

LUKENS  &  WHITTINOTON, 

MAXUFACTUKKKS  OF 

And  Dealers  in  Dental  Supplies, 
G'26  R^CE  STREET, 


Jacob  J.  Teufel  &  Bro. 


A  SPECIALTY. 

mjsdal  and  diploma  awarded  by  the 

Centennial   Comniission,   1876. 


I  £4    t^ntk    lt)SLtk    iKtr©€)t» 


All    Our   Forceps  are   Warranted. 

FOR  SALE  BT  41  SHOW  DEN  A  COWMAN. 


%9 


NASHVIIXE,  TENN. 

— Kerp  a  Full  Stock  of— 


Whites  and  Justi's  Teeth, 

— Alpo — 

SIBLEY,  WILMINGTON  AND  MORRISON 

$1.00  Teeth. 

Eybbt  Leading  Brand  of 

GOLD,  AMALGAM,  and  CEMENTS 

Kept  Constantly  on  Hand 


1  HE  ATTENTION  OP 

Western  and  Sonthem  Dentists 

Is  Called  to  Our  Large  Stock  of 

Instruments  and  Materials 

Of  all  Reliable  Manufacturers 


Careful  Attention  Given  to  the  Smallest  Order. 


—PUBLISHERS  OP  THE— 

A  Quarterly  Joarnal  Devoted  lo  the  Interests  of  the  Denta]  Piofe^sion. 
42  Subsoription  Fiity  Cents. 


SKOwDii*  &  QQiwmm's 

I3\rC3rOT   3Vd[OTTXjX>S 


I-  1,  will  cast  a  plate  from  one  half  of  in  inch  to  two  Jacbea 

in  width,  also  a  round,  half-round  and  square  bar.     -    $2.25 

N)  2,  will  cast  a  plate  from  one  half  of  an  inch  to  two  and 
three  quarter  inches  in  width,  also  a  round,  half-round 
and  square  bar.        ,...-.        $2.75 

No.  3,  will  cast  a  plate  3  inches  wide  and  4  inches  long 

also  round,  half-round  and  square  bar,        -       $i-35 


We  make  three  sIzch  of  Ladles ;  one  handle  win  fit  each.  Ladle^  3tid  i 
removed  when  the  Ladle  is  placed  on  the  fire. 

No.  1,  is  6  inches  diameter,  and  S  inches  deep. 
"    2."  4i    "         "  "8  « 

"    8."4i    "         "  ■'    2i       " 

i'RICE.— 2  Ladles,  (Nob.  8  and  8,)  with  1  Handle 76 

Koa.  2  and  8  Ladles,  without  handle,  each B3 

No.  1  large       "  "  "  "     40 

JlandleB  of  wrought  iron,  each 25 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  86  \V.  Fayette  St.   llaltii.;ure. 
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I  III-,  b.  b.  U  IIITI-:  IMI'KOVKI)  I)[-:NTAI.  liNCIMi. 


For  Sale  by  Snnwden  &  Cowman  9  W  Fayette  St    Baltimore,  Md- 


WE  JOHNSTON  DENTAL  ENGINE. 


Engine . 


$40.00 


For  Sale  By    SNOWDEN  4  COWMAN, 

9  West  Fayette  Street.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Having  a   Printing  Department  connected  with  our  Establishment, 
we  are  prepared  to  execute  orders  for  various  kinds 

of  Printing,  such  as 

CardH,   Bill  heads,  Statenientu,  Circulars, 

LETTERHEADS.  NOTEHEADS,  ENVELOPES,  ETC. 


Book:   and    Pamplnlet   Work  a  Specialty. 

SNOWDEN  &  COWMAN, 

No.  9  West  Fayette  Street. 


DKNTISTS'  CASB  BOOKS, 

For  Recording  all  Operations  in  Dentistry, 


W  ITH 


TITLE  PAGE,  INDEX  or  ALPHABET,  and  the  pages  num- 
bered,  printed  on  fine  paper,  with  a  DIAGRAM  of  the  teeth  at 
the  top  oi  each  page,  neatly  and  substantially  bound  in  muslin. 


PRICKS. 

One  Quire  Book,        .... 

$1  oo 

Two           " 

I  75 

Three        "       , 

.    2  50 

Four          "            .            .            .            . 

3  25 

JW-TRADE    SUPPLIED. 

SNOW^DEN  &  COTV^MAlSr, 

9  West  Fayette  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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K€>U1VI>JEI>     lHUt>. 


TRADE 


MARK. 


Manufacturer  of  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in 

Artificial  Teetli  and  Dentists*  Materials. 

THIRTEENTH  AND  FILBERT  STS. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

DENTISTS  I 

DON'T  READ  THIS ! 

unlPySS  you  want  to  economize  in  time,  and  conse- 
quently save  money.  To  accomplish  this  result  you 
must  have  the  test  Teeth  in  the  market,  and  they  are 

Oiiicoii   Siblej^^i  Iiiiproveil   Artificial   Teeth. 

From  this  claim  we  except  no  make  oj  Teeth,  for- 
eign  or  domestic,  and  it  is  daily  substantiated  by 
the  unsolicited  testimonials  of  thousands  of  Dentists, 
many  of  whom  use  these  Celebrated  Teeth  exclusively. 
Sample  sets,  $  LOO.  For  sale  by  all  dealers.  Sample 
cards  and  abridged  price  list  free  by  mail.  All  or- 
ders for  Teeth  and  Dental  Supplies  will  receive  prompt 
and  careful  attention. 

205  ^^^^^::^s.     ^^  ^      209 


Tmprored  Cabinet  Case  No. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  LIBRARY 

The  Library  shall  be  open  daily,  except  Sundays  and  holidays, 
from  9  A.M.  till  1  p.m.,  and  2  till  5  p.m.,  Saturdays  from  9  a.m.  to 
12  M.,  evenings  from  7  to  10,  except  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and 
holidays. 

The  library  is  one  of  reference  and  students  of  the  University 
have  access  to  books  and  periodicals  in  the  library  room  only. 

Books  may  be  taken  out  by  officers  of  the  School,  at  any  time 
when  the  Library  is  Gpen,  imless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Librarian. 

Application  blanks  will  be  provided  on  which  must  be  written 
the  full  name  and  address  of  the  borrower,  the  section  or  shelf 
number  or  letters,  the  niunber  and  title  of  the  volmne  desired, 
and  the  date  of  application;  and  no  book  will  be  delivered  except 
on  presentation  of  such  a  blank  properly  filled  out. 

Only  one  volume  at  a  time  may  be  taken  out,  except  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Librarian. 

No  volume  may  be  retained  for  a  longer  time  than  is  specified 
upon  its  cover,  or,  if  no  time  is  specified,  for  one  week. 

All  books  must  be  used  and  handled  with  care.  The  borrower 
is  forbidden  to  write  or  mark  in  books  or  turn  down  the  comers 
of  the  leaves,  or  to  tear,  or  in  any  way  to  injure  or  deface  them; 
and  any  damage  to,  or  loss  of,  books  shall  be  made  good  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Librarian. 

No  books  marked  with  one  star  (*)  will  be  lent  for  home  use 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  Librarian.  No  book  marked 
with  two  stars  (**)  may  in  any  case  be  taken  from  the  Library 
Building.  No  book  marked  with  three  stars  (***)  may  be  taken 
from  the  Library  Building  except  by  the  written  i)ermission  of 
the  Librarian. 

All  books  and  pamphlets  must  be  returned  to  the  Library  on 
receipt  of  notice  from  the  Librarian  requesting  their  return,  and 
a  fine  of  twenty-five  cents  will  be  imposed  for  each  volume  not 
returned  promptly  at  the  time  requested. 

Infraction  of  the  above  rules  will  subject  the  delinquent  to  a 
suspension  of  his  privilege,  or  to  such  other  penalty  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  may  require. 


